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INTRODUCTION. 


V,  iMD  wruutiOH  to 

The  ehancter  and  desi^  of  the  work  of  which  the  first  number 
ta  here  offered  to  the  public,  are  intended  to  be  shadowed  forUi  in 
its  name,  the  "United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review." 
It  has  had  its  origin  in  a  deep  conyiction  of  die  necessity  of  snch  a 
work,  at  the  present  critical  stage  of  oar  national  progress,  for  the 
adrocaey  of  that  high  and  holy  dxmocratic  frimoiflb  which  was 
designed  to  be  the  ftindamental  element  of  the  new  social  and 
poKtical  syBtem  created  by  the  'American  experiment;'  for  the 
vindication  of  that  principle  from  the  charges  daily  bronght  against 
it,  of  responsibility  for  erery  evil  reenit  growing  out,  in  truth,  of 
•dvendtions  circumstances,  and  the  adverse  elements  unhappily  com- 
bined  with  it  in  onr  institntions ;  for  its  purification  from  those  cor- 
mptions  and  those  hostile  influences,  by  which  we  see  its  beneficent 
and  gioriooB  tendencies,  to  no  slight  extent,  perverted  and  para- 
lysed; for  the  illustration  of  truth,  which  we  see  perpetually  dark- 
ened and  confused  by  the  arts  of  wily  error ;  for  the  protection  of 
•hose  great  interests,  not  tdone  of  oar  country,  but  of  humanity, 
looking  forward  through  countless  ages  of  the  future,  which  we 
believe  to  be  vitally  committed  with  the  cause  of  American  Democ- 
ney-  Thiii  is,  in  broad  terms,  the  main  motive  in  which  this 
undertaking  has  had  its  origin:  this  is  the  object  towards  which, 
in  all  its  departments,  more  or  less  di>^.ily,  iu  efibrts  will  tend. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  iniit*Tal  misunderstanding  between  our 
parties ;  bnt  in  tmth,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  people,  with  refer- 
«nce  to  its  great  masses,  that  irreconcileable  hostility  of  opinions 
and  leading  principles  which  would  be  the  natural  inference  from 
the  violence  of  the  party  war&re  in  which  we  are  perpetually 
engaged.  There  does  exist,  it  is  true,  an  essential  opposition  of 
principles,  proceeding  from  opposite  points  <rf  departure,  between 
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the  respective  political  creeds  or  ayetemi  of  onr  two  great  parties,  the 
Democratic  and  the  Whig;*  but  we  feel  well  ueured  that  the  great 
body  of  the  latter  party,  those  who  snpply  their  leaders  aod  leading 
interests  with  their  rotes,  do  not  rightly  understand  the  questions 
at  issue,  in  their  true  popular  bearings ;  and  that,  if  these  could  but 
be  exhibited  in  their  proper  lights,  to  their  sound  minds  and  honest 
hearts,  they  would  soon  be  found  ranged,  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, under  the  broad  and  bright  folds  of  our  democratic  banner. 

So  many  false  ideas  have  insensibly  attached  theraeelves  to  the  term 
'  democracy,'  as  connected  with  our  party  politics,  that  we  deem  it 
necessary  here,  at  the  outset,  to  make  a  full  and  free  profession  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  political  faith  on  which  we  take  our 
stand ;  principles  to  which  we  are  devoted  with  an  unwavering  force 
of  conviction  and  earnestness  of  enthusiasm  which,  ever  since  they 
were  first  presented  to  our  minds,  have  constantly  grown  and 
strengthened  by  contemplation  of  them,  and  of  the  incalculable 
capabilities  of  social  improvement  of  which  they  contain  the  germs. 

We  believe,  then,  in  the  principle  of  democratic  republicanism, 
in  its  strongest  and  purest  sense.  We  have  an  abiding  confidence 
In  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  full  capacity  for  self-government,  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  people — our  industrious,  honest,  manly, 
intelligent  millions  of  freemen. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  self-styled  "wholesome  restraints"  on 
the  free  action  of  the  popular  opinion  and  will,  other  than  those 
which  have  for  their  sole  object  the  prevention  of  precipitate  legis- 
lation. This  latter  object  is  to  be  attained  by  the  expedient  of  the 
division  of  power,  and  by  causing  all  legislation  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  successive  forms  ;  to  be  sifted  through  the  discussions 
of  co-ordinate  legislative  branches,  with  mutual  suspensive  veto 
powers.  Yet  all  should  be  dependant  with  equal  directness  and 
promptoesB  on  the  influence  of  public  opinion ;  the  popular  will 
should  be  equally  the  animating  and  moving  spirit  of  them  all,  and 
ought  never  to  find  in  any  of  its  own  creatures  a  self-imposed 
power,  capable  (when  misused  either  by  corrupt  ambition  or  honest 
error)  of  resisting  itself,  and  defeating  its  own  determined  object. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  look  with  an  eye  of  favor  on  any  such  forms 
of  representation  as,  v  •  length  of  tenure  of  delegated  power,  tend 
to  weaken  that  universal  n.,'unrelaxing  responsibility  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  public  opinion,  which  is^'He  true  conaervatire  principle  of 
our  institutions. 

The  great  question  here  occurs,  which  is  of  vast  importance  to 
this  country,  (was  it  not  once  near  dissolving  the  Union,  and  plung- 
ing it  into  the  abyss  of  civil  war?) — of  the  relative  rights  of  majori- 

•  Weooncodstoall  the  privilege  ofexociNng  their  own  fiuiey  in  iJie  choice  of 
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ties  and  minoridea.  Though  we  go  for  the  republican  principle  of 
th«  sapremacy  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  we  acknowledge,  in  gen- 
eral, ft  strong  ayinpathy  with  minoridea,  and  consider  that  their 
rights  have  a  high  moral  claim  on  the  respect  and  Justice  of  majori- 
ties ;  a  claim  not  always  foirly  recognised  in  practice  by  the  tatter,  in 
the  foil  sway  of  power,  when  flashed  with  triumph,  and  impelled  by 
strong  interests.  This  has  ever  been  the  point  of  the  democratic 
cause  most  open  to  assault,  and  most  difficult  to  defend.  This  difli- 
eulty  does  not  arise  from  any  intrinsic  weakness.  The  democratic 
theory  is  perfect  and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts ;  and  if  this  ])oint 
is  not  so  self-evidently  clear  as  the  rest  is  generally,  in  all  candid 
discussion,  conceded  to  be,  it  is  becaase  of  certain  false  principles 
of  gorernment,  which  have,  in  all  practical  experiments  of  the 
theory,  been  interwoven  with  the  democratic  portions  of  the  Byatem, 
being  borrowed  from  the  example  of  anti-democratic  systems  of 
government.  We  shall  always  be  willing  to  meet  this  question 
frankly  and  &irly.  The  great  argument  against  pure  democracy, 
drawn  from  this  sonrce,  is  this : 

ThoDgh  the  main  object  with  reference  to  which  all  social  insti- 
tntioDS  ought  to  be  modelled  is  andeniably,  as  stated  by  the  demo- 
erat,  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  greatest  number  always  rightly  understands 
its  own  greatest  good.  Highly  pernicious  error  has  often  possessed 
the  minds  of  nearly  a  whole  nation ;  while  the  philosopher  in  his 
eloset,  and  an  enlightened  few  about  him,  powerless  against  the 
overwhelming  current  of  popular  prejudice  and  excitement,  have 
alone  possessed  the  truth,  which  the  next  generation  may  perhaps 
recognise  and  practice,  though  its  author,  now  sainted,  has  probably, 
in  his  own  time,  been  its  martyr.  The  original  adoption  of  the 
truth  would  have  saved  perhaps  oceans  of  blood,  and  mountains  of 
misery  and  crime.  How  much  stronger,  then,  the  case  against  the 
alraohite  supremacy  of  the  opinion  and  will  of  the  majority,  when 
its  numerical  preponderance  is,  as  often  happens,  comparaUvely 
small.  And  if  the  larger  proportion  of  the  more  wealthy  and  cul- 
ttrated  classes  of  the  society  are  found  on  the  side  of  the  minority, 
the  dishiterested  observer  may  well  be  excused  if  he  hesitate  long 
before  he  awards  the  judgment,  in  a  difficult  and  complicated  ques- 
tion, in  favor  ot  the  mere  numerical  argument.  Majorities  are 
often  as  liable  to  error  of  opinion,  and  not  always  free  from  a  sim- 
ilar proneness  to  selfish  abuse  of  power,  as  minorities ;  and  a  vast 
amount  of  injustice  may  often  he  perpetrated,  and  consequent  gen- 
eral  social  injury  be  done,  before  the  evil  reaches  that  extreme  at 
which  it  rights  itself  by  revolution,  moral  or  physical. 

We  have  here,  we  believe,  correctly  stated  the  anU<democratie 
ride  of  (he  argument  on  this  point  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it 
poaseuei  something  more  than  phunibiUty.    It  has  certainly  been 
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the  Initmroeiit  of  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  die  democratic  principle 
than  all  the  bayonets  and  cannon  that  hare  erer  been  arrayed  in 
support  of  it  against  that  principle.  The  inference  from  it  ia,  that 
the  popular  o|4nion  and  will  must  not  be  trusted  with  the  supreme 
and  absolute  direction  of  the  general  interests;  that  it  must  be 
subjected  to  the  "  conserratire  checks"  of  minority  interests,  and 
to  the  regulaUon  of  the  "more  enlightened  wisdom"  of  the  "better 
classes,"  and  those  to  whom  the  poBsession  of  a  property  "  teat  of 
merit"  gives  what  they  term  "a  stake  in  the  community."  And 
here  we  find  ourselTes  in  the  face  of  the  great  atronghold  of  the 
aaii-democratic,  or  ariatocratic,*  principle. 

It  is  not  our  pnrpoae,  in  this  place,  to  carry  out  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  The  general  scope  and  tendeocy  of  the  present  work 
are  demgned  to  be  directed  towards  the  refutation  of  this  sophistical 
reasoning  and  inference.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  allude  to  the 
leading  ideas  by  which  Uiey  are  met  by  the  adrocate  of  the  pure 
democratic  cause. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  number  are  more  Ukely,  at  least,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  understand  and  follow  their  own  greatest  good, 
than  is  the  minority. 

in  the  second,  a  minority  is  much  more  likely  to  abuse  power  for 
the  promotion  of  its  own  selfish  interests,  M  the  expense  of  the 
majority  of  numbers — the  substantial  and  producing  mass  of  the 
nation— than  the  latter  is  to  oppress  unjustly  the  former.  The 
social  eril  is  also,  in  that  case,  proportionately  greater.  This  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  history  of  all  aristocratic  interests  that 
have  existed,  in  various  degrees  and  modifications,  in  the  world. 
A  majority  cannot  subsist  upon  e  minority;  while  the  natural,  and 
in  bet  uniform,  tendency  of  a  minority  entrusted  with  governmental 
authority  is,  to  surround  itself  with  wealth,  splendor,  and  power,  al 
the  expense  of  the  producing  mass,  creating  and  perpetuating  those 
artificial  social  distinc^ons  which  violate  the  natural  equality  of 
rights  of  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same  time  offend  and  degrwle 
the  true  dignity  of  human  nature. 

in  the  third  place,  there  does  not  naturally  exist  any  such  original 
superiority  of  a  minority  class  above  the  great  mass  of  a  community, 
in  intelligence  and  competence  for  Ae  duUes  of  government — even 
putting  out  of  view  its  constant  tendency  to  abuse  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, and  the  safer  honesty  of  the  mass.  The  general  diffusion  of 
education ;  the  facility  of  access  to  every  species  of  knowledge  impor- 
tant to  the  great  interests  of  the  community ;  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  whose  very  licentiousness  cannot  materially  impair  its  per- 
manent value,  in  this  country  at  least,  make  the  pretensions  of  those 
self-styled  "better  classes"  to  the  sole  possession  of  the  requisite 
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intelligence  for  the  mant^ement  of  public  a&in,  too  absurd  to  be 
entitled  to  any  other  treatment  than  an  honest,  manly  contempt. 
Ab  far  as  superior  knowledge  and  talent  confer  on  their  possessor 
a  natural  charter  of  pririlege  to  control  his  associates,  and  exert  an 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  community, 
the  free  and  natural  action  of  that  pririlege  is  best  secured  by  a 
perfectly  free  demacratic  system,  which  will  abolish  all  artificial 
diadnctions,  and,  prerenting  the  accumulation  of  any  social  obsta- 
dea  to  adrancement,  will  permit  the  free  derelopement  of  every 
germ  of  talent,  wherever  it  may  chance  to  exist,  whether  on  the 
proud  mountain  sununit,  in  the  humble  valley,  or  by  the  wayside 
of  coDUDon  life. 

But  the  question  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered,  how  the 
relation  between  majorities  and  minorities,  in  the  frequent  case  of  a 
collision  of  sentiments  and  particular  intereats,  is  to  be  lo  adjusted 
aa  to  secure  a  mutual  respect  of  rights,  to  preserre  harmony  and 
good  will,  and  save  society  from  the  malum  extrem%n  diseordia, 
from  being  as  a  house  divided  against  itself — and  thus  to  aSbrd  free 
■cope  to  that  competition,  discussion,  and  mutual  moral  influence, 
which  cannot  but  result,  in  the  end,  in  the  ascendency  of  the  truth, 
and  in  **  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  On  the  one 
side,  it  has  only  been  shown  that  the  absolute  government  of  the 
majority  does  not  always  afford  a  perfect  guarantee  against  the 
mianse  of  its  numerical  power  over  the  weakoesB  of  the  minority. 
On  the  other,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  chance  of  misuse  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  far  less  than  in  the  opposite  relation  of  the  ascendency 
of  a  minority ;  and  that  the  evils  attendant  upon  it  are  infinitely  less, 
le  erery  point  of  view,  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  But  this  is 
DOt  yet  a  complete  or  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Have 
we  but  a  choice  of  evils  T  Is  there,  then,  inch  a  radical  deficiency 
In  the  moral  elements  implanted  by  Its  Creator  in  human  society, 
that  no  other  alternative  can  be  devised  by  which  both  evils  shall 
be  avoided,  and  a  resnlt  attained  more  analogous  to  the  beautiful 
and  glorious  harmony  of  the  rest  of  hii  creation  T 

It  were  scarcely  consistent  with  a  true  and  living  faith  in  the 
azisleDce  and  attributes  of  that  Creator,  so  to  believe ;  and  such  is 
not  the  democratic  belief.  The  reason  of  the  plausibility  with  which 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  experience  of  so  many  republics,  to 
anstain  this  argument  against  democratic  institutions,  is,  that  the 
true  theory  of  national  self-government  has  been  hitherto  but  imper- 
fectly understood ;  bad  principles  have  been'  mixed  up  with  the 
good;  and  the  republican  government  has  been  administered  on  ideas 
and  in  a  spirit  borrowed  from  the  strong  governmeuts  of  the  other 
forms;  and  lo  the  corruptions  and  manifold  evils  which  have  never 
Imiled,  in  the  conrse  of  time,  to  evolve  themselves  out  of  these  seeds  of 
destmction,  is  aacribable  the  eventual  failure  of  those  experiments, 
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tnd  the  conaeqnent  doubt  and  discredit  which  have  attached  thorn- 
selves  to  the  democratic  principles  on  which  the^  were,  in  the 
outset,  mainly  based. 

It  is  under  the  word  government,  that  the  subtle  danger  lurks. 
Understood  as  a  central  consolidated  power,  managing  and  directing 
the  Tanous  general  interests  of  the  society,  all  goTemment  is  eril, 
and  the  parent  of  evil.  Astrongand  sctire  democratic  gT^twrftmenl, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  is  an  enl,  differing  only  in  degree 
and  mode  of  operation,  and  not  in  nature,  from  a  strong  despotism. 
This  difference  is  certainly  vast,  yet,  inasmuch  as  these  strong 
governmental  powers  must  be  wielded  by  hnman  agents,  eren  as 
the  powers  of  the  despotism,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  difierence  in 
degree ;  and  the  tendency  to  demoralization  and  tyranny  is  the 
same,  though  the  developement  of  the  eril  results  is  much  more 
gradual  and  slow  in  the  one  case  than  in  Ae  other.  Hence  the 
demagogue — hence  the  faction — hence  the  mob — hence  the  vio- 
lence, licentiousness,  and  instability — hence  the  ambitious  struggles 
of  parties  and  their  leaders  for  power — hence  the  abuses  of  that 
power  by  majorities  and  their  leaders — hence  the  indirect  opprea- 
nons  of  the  general  by  partial  interests — hence  (fearful  symptom) 
the  demoralization  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  nation 
itself,  proceeding  (unless  checked  in  time  by  the  more  healthy  and 
patriotic  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  nation  rallying  itself  to  reform 
the  principles  and  sources  of  the  eril)  gradually  to  that  point  of 
maturity  at  which  relief  from  the  tumult  of  moral  and  physical 
confusion  is  to  be  found  only  under  the  shelter  of  an  energetic 
armed  despotism. 

The  beat  government  is  that  which  goverBs  least.  No  human 
depositories  con,  with  safety,  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  legislation 
upon  the  general  interests  of  society  so  as  to  operate  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  industry  and  property  of  the  community.  8nch 
power  must  be  perpetually  liable  to  the  most  pernicious  abnse,  from 
the  natural  imperfection,  both  in  wisdom  of  jndgment  and  purity  of 
purpose,  of  all  hnman  legisIation,ezpoBed  constantly  to  the  pressure 
of  partial  interests ;  interests  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
essentially  selfish  and  tyrannical,  are  ever  vigilant,  persevering,  and 
sufaUe  in  all  the  arts  of  deception  end  corruption.  In  fact,  the 
whole  history  of  human  society  and  government  may  be  safely 
appealed  to,  in  evidence  that  the  abuse  of  snch  power  a  thousand 
fold  more  then  overbalances  its  beneficial  nse.  Legislation  has 
been  the  fruitful  parent  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  evil,  moral  and 
physical,  by  which  mankind  has  been  afflicted  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  by  which  human  nature  has  been  self- degraded, 
fettered,  and  oppressed.  Government  shonld  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  do  with  the  general  bnsiness  and  interests  of  the  people. 
If  it  once  undertake  these  functions  as  its  rightftil  province  of  action. 
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it  is  impossible  to  say  to  it  '  thus  far  sholt  thon  go,  sad  no  brther.' 
It  will  be  impositble  to  confine  it  to  the  public  interests  of  Ae 
eommonaeaith.  It  will  be  perpetually  tampering  with  prifate  inte- 
rests, and  sending  forth  seeds  of  corruption  which  will  result  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  society.  Its  domestic  action  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  protection  of  the 
natural  equal  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  the  preservation  of  social  order. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  voluntary  principle,  the  principle  of 
PREEDOM,  suggested  to  us  by  the  analogy  of  the  dirine  government  of 
the  Creator,  and  already  recognised  by  us  with  perfect  success  in  the 
great  social  interest  of  Religion,  afibrds  the  true  'golden  rule'  which 
is  alone  abundtintly  competent  to  work  out  the  best  possible  general 
result  of  order  and  happiness  from  that  chaos  of  characters,  ideas, 
motiTes,  and  interests — human  society.  Afibrd  but  the  single  nucleus 
of  a  system  of  administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  and, 
under  the  sure  operation  of  this  principle,  the  floating  atoms  will 
distribute  and  combine  themselres,  as  we  see  in  the  beautiful  natural 
process  of  crystallization,  into  a  far  more  perfect  and  harmonioue 
result  than  if  government,  with  its  '  fostering  hand,'  undertake  to 
diatorb,  under  the  plea  of  directing,  the  process.  The  natural  laws 
which  will  establish  themselves  and  find  their  own  level  are  the  best 
laws.  The  same  hand  was  the  Author  of  the  moral,  as  of  the  physical 
world;  and  we  feel  clear  and  strong  in  the  assurance  that  we  cannot 
err  in  trusting,  in  the  former,  to  the  same  fundamental  principles  of 
spontaneous  action  and  self-regulation  wnich  produce  the  beautiful 
order  of  the  latter. 

This  is  then,  we  consider,  the  true  theory  of  government,  the  one 
rimple  result  towards  which  the  political  science  of  the  world  is 
gradually  tending,  after  all  the  long  and  varied  experience  by  which 
it  will  have  dearly  earned  the  great  secret — the  elixir  of  political 
life.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  demo- 
cracy, to  furnish  a  syatemof  administration  of  justice,  and  then  leave 
all  the  business  and  interests  of  society  to  themselves,  to  free  com- 
petition and  association — In  a  word,  to  the  voluhtae;  rBiNCirtB^ 

Let  nun  ba  fttteied  by  no  doty,  nve 
Hii  brothcT'i  ngbtr-ike  hia,  inviolable. 

It  is  borrowed  from  the  example  of  the  perfect  self-gavemment  of 
the  physical  universe,  bang  written  in  letters  of  light  on  every  page  of 
the  great  bible  of  Nature.  It  contains  the  idea  of  full  and  fearless  faith 
in  the  providence  of  the  Creator.  It  is  essentially  involved  in  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  its  pervading  spirit  of 
demoeiatic  equality  among  men  is  its  highest  fact,  and  one  of  Ita 
most  radiant  internal  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin.  It  li 
the  essenee  and  the  one  general  result  of  the  edence  of  political 
economy.    And  this  prindple  alone,  we  will  add,  affords  a  BBtia&e- 
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tory  and  perfflct  aolution  of  the  great  problem,  otherwige  unaolredi 
of  the  relative  rights  of  majoritieB  and  mlDorities. 

This  principle,  therefore,  eonatitateB  our  'point  of  depaimre.' 
It  has  nerer  yet  received  any  other  than  a  very  partial  and  imper- 
fect appUcation  to  practice  among  men,  all  human  society  having 
been  hitherto  perpetually  chained  down  to  the  ground  by  myriads 
of  lillipntiftn  fetters  of  artificial  goreniment  and  prescription.  Nor 
■re  we  yet  prepared  for  its  full  adoption  in  this  country.  Far,  very 
far  indeed,  from  it;  yet  is  our  gradual  tendency  toward  it  clear  and 
sure.  How  many  generations  may  yet  be  required  before  our 
theory  and  practice  of  government  shall  be  sifted  and  analysed 
down  to  the  lowest  point  of  simplicity'  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  degree  of  national  organization,  no  one  can  presimie  to 
prophecy.  But  that  we  are  on  the  path  toward  that  great  result,  to 
which  mankind  fa  to  be  guided  down  the  long  vista  of  future  years 
by  the  democratic  principle, — walking  hand  in  hand  with  the  sister 
spirit  of  Christianity, — ^we  feel  a  faith  as  implicit  as  that  with  which 
ve  believe  in  any  other  great  moral  tmth. 

This  is  all  generalization,  and  therefore,  though  necessary,  prob- 
ably dull.  We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  theory  of  the  Jefferso- 
nian  democracy,  to  which  we  profeas  allowance,  in  its  abstracl 
essence,  however  unpopular  it  appears  to  be,  in  these  latter  days,  to 
■theorize.'  These  are  the  original  ideas  of  American  democracy; 
and  we  would  not  give  much  for  that '  practical  knowledge'  which  is 
ignorant  of,  and  affects  to  disregard,  the  essential  and  abeitract  prin* 
ciples  which  really  constitute  the  animating  sonl  of  what  were  else 
lifeless  and  naught.  The  application  of  these  ideas  to  practice,  in 
our  political  aShirs,  is  obvious  and  simple.  Penetrated  with  a 
perfect  faith  in  their  eternal  truth,  we  can  never  hesitate  as  to  the 
direction  to  which,  in  every  practical  case  arising,  they  must  point 
with  the  certainty  of  the  magnetized  needle;  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibility,  at  the  outset,  of  a  frank  avowal 
of  them  in  the  broadest  general  language. 

But  having  done  so,  we  will  not  be  further  misunderstood,  and 
we  hope  not  misrepresented,  as  to  immediate  practical  views.  We 
deem  it  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  all  preci- 
pitate radical  changes  in  social  inetitntions.  Adopting  '  Nature  as 
the  best  guide,'  we  cannot  disregard  the  lesson  which  she  teaches, 
when  she  accomplishes  her  most  mighty  results  of  the  good  and 
beautiful  by  the  silent  and  slow  operation  of  great  principles,  with- 
out the  convulsions  of  too  rapid  action.  Festina  lente  is  an  invalu- 
able precept,  if  it  be  not  abused.  On  the  other  hand,  that  specious 
sophistry  ought  to  be  no  less  watchfully  guarded  against,  by  which 
old  evils  always  struggle  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  appealing  to 
I  our  veneration  for  '  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,'  to  our  inert  love  of 
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present  tnnqnillity,  and  onr  natnnl  apprehendon  of  poiiible  dan- 
ger from  the  untried  and  anknown — 


We  are  not  afraid  of  that  much  dreaded  phrase,  *'  untried  experi> 
ment,"  which  looms  so  fearfully  before  the  eyes  of  some  of  onr 
moat  worthy  and  valued  friends.  The  whole  history  of  the  progress 
hitherto  made  by  humanity,  in  every  respect  of  social  amelioration, 
records  but  a  series  of  '  experiments.'  The  American  revolution 
was  the  greatest  of  '  experiments,'  and  one  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
at  this  day  to  appreciate  the  gigantic  boldness.  Every  step  in  the 
onward  march  of  improvement  hy  the  human  race  is  an  '  experi- 
ment ;'  and  the  present  is  most  emphatically  an  age  of '  experiments.' 
The  eye  of  man  looks  naturally  forward;  and  as  he  is  carried 
onward  by  the  progress  of  time  and  truth,  he  is  &r  more  likely  to 
stumble  and  stray  if  he  turn  his  face  backward,  and  keep  hii  looks 
fixed  on  the  thoughts  and  things  of  the  past.  We  feel  safe  under 
the  banner  of  the  democratic  principle,  which  is  borne  onward  by 
an  unseen  hand  of  Providence,  to  lead  our  race  toward  the  high 
I  desdnies  of  which  every  human  soul  contuns  the  God-implanted 
I  germ ;  and  of  the  advent  of  which — certain,  however  distant — a  dim 
[  prophetic  presentiment  has  existed,  in  one  form  or  another,  among 
I  all  nations  in  all  ages.  We  are  willing  to  make  every  reform  is 
our  institutions  that  may  be  commanded  by  the  test  of  the  demo, 
cratic  principle — to  democratize  them — but  only  so  rapidly  as  shall 
appear,  to  the  most  cautious  wisdom,  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
U>  the  existing  developement  of  public  opinion  and  to  the  permv 
nence  of  the  progress  made.  Evvy  instance  in  which  the  action 
of  ^ovetnvteTit  can  be  simplified,  and  one  of  the  hundred  giant  arms 
cnrtailed,  with  which  it  now  stretches  around  its  fatal  protecting 
gnsp  over  almost  all  the  various  interests  of  society,  to  substitnte 
the  truly  healthful  action  of  the  free  voluntary  principle — every  in- 
stance in  which  the  operation  of  the  public  opinion  and  will,  fairly 
signified,  can  be  brought  to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  action  of 
delegated  powers — we  would  regard  as  so  much  gained  for  tfae  tme 
interest  of  the  society  and  of  mankind  at  large.  In  this  path  we 
euinot  go  wrong;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  cautions  not  to  go  'too 

Such  is,  then,  our  democracy.  It  of  course  places  ns  in  the 
school  of  the  strictest  construction  of  the  constitution;  and  in  that 
appears  to  be  involved  a  full  committal  of  opinion  on  all  the  great 
political  questions  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  to  which 
we  deem  it  tmnecessary  here  to  advert  in  detail.  One  necessary 
inference  from  the  views  expressed  above  is,  that  we  consider  the 
preservation  of  the  present  ascendency  of  the  democratic  party  as 
of  great,  if  not  vital,  importance  to  the  future  destintes  of  this  holy 
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Cfttue.  Most  of  its  leading  members  we  know  to  possesB  all  the 
qualifications  that  should  entitle  men  to  the  confidence  and  attach- 
ment of  their  country;  and  the  arduous  functions  of  the  esecndve 
department  of  the  government  are  administered  with  an  efficiency, 
and  a  strictness  and  purity  of  principle,  which,  considering  their 
nature,  extent,  and  complexity,  are  indeed  remarkable.  And  even 
without  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  men,  the  principle  alone 
would  still  of  necessity  attach  us  to  that  party.  The  acquisition  of 
the  vast  influence  of  the  ezecutiTc  department  by  the  present  Oppo- 
sition principles,  we  could  not  look  upon  but  as  a  staggering  blow 
to  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  all  the  high  interests  committed 
with  it;  from  which  it  would  take  a  long  and  indefinite  period 
of  years  to  recover— even  if  the  loss  of  time  in  national  progress 
would  not,  in  that  event,  hare  to  be  reckoned  by  generations!  We 
shall  therefore,  while  devoting  onraelves  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  parity  of  our  democratic  institutions,  labor  to  sustain  the  present 
democratic  administration,  by  fair  appeal  to  argument,  with  all  the 
,  earnestness  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  principles  and  interests  in- 
volved. 

We  are  admonished  by  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  introductory 
article,  to  cnrtul  various  topics  of  interest  to  which  we  had  intended 
to  allude  in  it.  The  important  subject  of  national  literature  cannot, 
however,  be  passed  without  a  slight  notice. 

What  is  the  cause,  is  sometimes  asked  among  the  disciples  of  the 
democratic  school  of  political  philosophy,  of  that  extensive  anti- 
democratic corruption  of  sentiment  in  some  portions  of  our  people, 
especially  in  the  young  mind  of  the  nation,  which  is  certainly  so 
just  a  subject  of  surprise  and  alarmt  It  has  lately  been  a  topic  of 
newspaper  remark,  that  ninete en-twentieths  of  the  youth  of  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Virginia  were  opposed  to  the  democratic  principles. 
The  very  exaggeration  is  good  evidence  of  the  lamentable  truth; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
who  annually  leave  onr  colleges,  carry  with  them  a  decided  anti- 
popular  bias,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  that  large  majority  of  the  '  better 
classes'  already  ranged  on  that  side,  and  to  exercise  the  influence 
of  their  cultivated  talents  in  a  cause  at  variance  with  the  genius  of 
oar  country,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  best  interests  and  true  dignity 
of  humanity,  and  the  highest  truths  of  the  science  of  political 
morals. 

And  yet  the  democratic  cause  is  one  which  not  only  ought  to 
engage  the  whole  mind  of  the  American  nation,  without  any  serious 
division  of  its  energies, — to  carry  forward  the  noble  mission 
entrusted  to  her,  of  going  before  the  nations  of  the  world  as  the 
representative  of  the  democratic  principle  and  as  the  constant  living 
exemplar  of  its  results;  but  which  ought  peculiarly  to  commend 
itself  to  the  generosity  of  youth,  its  ardent'  aspirations  after  the 
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good  and  beautiful,  its  liberal  m&d  otiBelfiali  freedom  from  narrow 
prejudices  of  interest. 

y^For  Democracy  is  the  cause  of  Humanity.  It  has  faith  in  humui 
nature.  It  believes  in  its  essential  equality  and  fundamental  good- 
ness. It  respects,  with  a  solemn  reverence  to  which  the  proudest 
artificiat  institutions  and  distinctions  of  society  have  no  claim,  the 
human  soul.  It  is  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  Its  object  is  to  emaa- 
eipate  the  mind  of  the  mass  of  men  from  the  degrading  and  dis- 
heartening  fetters  of  social  distinctions  and  advantages ;  to  bid  it 
walk  abroad  through  the  free  creation  '  in  its  own  majesty ;'  to  war 
agaiast  all  fraud,  oppression,  and  violence;  by  striking  at  their  root, 
to  reform  all  the  infinitely  varied  human  misery  which  has  growD 
out  of  the  old  and  false  ideas  by  which  the  world  has  been  so  long 
misgoverned ;  to  dismiss  the  hireling  soldier ;  to  spike  the  cannon, 
and  bury  the  bayonet ;  to  born  the  gibbet,  and  open  the  debtor's 
dungeon ;  to  substitute  harmony  and  mutual  respect  for  the  jeai- 
onsiea  and  discord  now  subsisting  between  different  classes  of 
vsodety,  as  the  consequence  of  their  artificial  classification.  It  is  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  been  already 
made,  to  be  more  fully  developed  hereafter.  And  that  portion  of  the 
peculiar  friends  and  ministers  of  reUgion  who  now,  we  regret  to  say, 
cast  the  weight  of  their  social  influence  against  the  cause  of  dem<K 
cracy,  ander  the  f&lse  prejudice  of  an  affinity  between  it  and  infi- 
delity,  (no  longer,  in  this  century,  the  case,  and  which,  in  the  last, 
was  bat  a  consequence  of  the  overgrown  abuses  of  religion  found, 
by  the  reforming  spirit  that  then  awakened  in  Europe,  in  league 
with  despotism,)  understand  but  little  either  its  true  spirit,  or  that 
of  their  own  faith.  It  is,  moreover,  a  cheerful  creed,  a  creed  of  high 
hope  and  universal  love,  noble  and  ennobling;  while  all  others, 
which  imply  a  distrust  of  mankind,  and  of  the  natuirsi  moral  prin- 
dples  infused  into  it  by  its  Creator,  for  its  own  self-developement  and 
self-regulation,  are  as  gloomy  and  selfish,  in  the  tone  of  moral  sei^ 
liment  which  pervades  them,  as  they  are  degrading  in  their  practical 
tendency,  and  absurd  in  theory,  when  examined  by  the  light  o( 
original  principles. 

Then  whence  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  the  yonng  mind  of 
OUT  country  so  deeply  tainted  with  anti-democratic  sentimeni — a 
state  of  things  lamentable  in  itself  and  portentomi  of  incalculable 
future  evilt 

Various  parUal  causes  may  be  ennmerated  in  explanation  of  it ; 
among  which  we  may  refer  to  the  foUowing :  In  the  first  place,  the 
possession  of  the  executive  power  (as  it  exists  in  our  system)  is,  in 
one  point  of  view,  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  principles  of  that 
•acendant  party.  The  Administration  occupies  a  position  of  defence; 
the  Opposition,  of  attack.  The  farmer  is  by  far  the  more  arduous 
tuk.    The  lines  of  fortification  to  be  maintained  against  the  never 
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relaxing  onsets  from  ereiy  direcdon,  are  ea  oxtensire  and  exposed, 
that  a  perpetual  vigilance  and  devotion  to  duty  barely  suffice  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay.  The  attacking  cause,  ardent,  restless,  ingenious, 
is  far  more  attractiTe  to  the  imagination  of  youth  than  that  of  the 
defence.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  preserve  a 
perfect  purity  from  abuse  and  cormption  throughout  all  the  count- 
less ramificadons  of  the  action  of  Bueh  an  ezecutire  system  as  ours, 
however  stem  may  be  the  integrity,  and  high  the  patriotism,  of  the 
presiding  spirit  which,  from  its  bead,  animates  the  whole.  Local 
abuses  in  the  management  of  party  affairs  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  long  posscBsion  of  the  ascendancy.  The  vast  official 
patronage  of  the  executive  department  is  a  weight  and  clog  under 
whicb  it  is  not  easy  to  bear  up.  This  must  lay  any  administratioD 
4>pen  to  perpetual  assault  at  great  disadvantage;  and  especially  if  the 
great  party  campaign  present  at  any  time  such  a  phase  as  may 
render  it  necessary  to  put  forth,  to  the  full  limits  of  constitutional 
right,  the  energies  of  the  executive  deiiiutment,  to  resist  the  accnmo- 
lated  pressure  of  attack,  bearing  along  in  its  train  evils,  to  avert 
which  almost  any  means  would  seem  justifiable.  This  we  have 
seen,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  case  during  the  two  terms  of  the 
late  administration.  Our  natural  jealousy  of  power  affords  a  string 
to  which,  when  played  upon  by  the  bold  and  skilful  hands  that  are 
never  found  wanting,  the  very  spirit  of  democratic  freedom  never 
fails  to  respond ;  and  many  are  confused  by  sophistry  and  clamor, 
and  carried  away  by  the  power  of  eloquence— divine,  even  though 
misused — to  array  themselves  against  their  own  best  and  most 
honest  friends,  under  leaders,  in  troth,  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
American  principles  for  which  they  believe  themselves  contending. 
In  the  second  place,  we  may  refer  to  a  cause  which  we  look  upon 
with  deep  pain,  as  one  of  the  worst  fruits  of  the  evil  principles  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made  above  as  existing  in  our 
eystem-^the  demoralization  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 
y'^ow  many  of  these  master-spirits  of  their  day,  to  whom  their 
eonntry  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  with  generous  affection 
as  her  hope  and  pride,  have  we  not  seen  seduced  from  the  path  of 
their  early  promise  by  the  intrigues  of  party  and  the  allurements  of 
ambition,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  too  dazzling  prize,  and  too  corrupting 
both  in  the  prospect  and  the  possession — the  presidential  office  I 
To  how  many  a  one  could  we  point,  within  the  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  whom  we  might  well  apply  Milton's  bmous 
description  of  Lndfer,  the  Son  of  the  Homing ; 

He  abave  the  nat. 
In  shape  and  gestnre  proudly  enuDcnl, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  hii  form  bod  not  y«t  loM 
AU  her  original  brishlneas,  nor  iqipeated 
Leu  than  aichoDgel  rained,  and  tha  excess 
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Of  ^MrobMoicd;  ««  vhen  tbe  tun  new  HMB 

Loolu  thnragfa  the  borizoDtal  miatj  lit. 

Shorn  of  hii  beam*,  or  &om  beLind  the  moon. 

In  dim  eelipae,  disutnnu  twlli^  Bbsdi 

On  hidflhe  nuioiui,  and  vich  fearof  eliangs 

Poplexo  eoonBTchs.    Dukenol  so,  yot  Bhona   ' 

AboTB  than  all  the  nichauge] ;  bat  his  &ce 

Dc^  icsn  of  ihtinder  bad  entrench'd,  and  can 

8m  on  hii  faded  cheek,  but  under  browi 

Of  dauntlesB  courage  and  coniiderate  pride, 

Wajtiag  Terenge,  Ac 
The  inflnence  o(  such  men,  (especlatly  on  the  minds  of  the  jonngt) 
commanding  by  ifaeir  intellectual  power,  misleading  fay  their  elo- 
qaence,  and  faacinaUng  bjr  the  natural  sympathy  which  attaches 
itself  to  greatness  still  proud  in  its  '  follen  estate,'  produces 
certainly  a  powerful  effect  in  our  party  contests. 

We  might  also  refer  to  the  bet,  that  the  anti -democratic  came 
poasesaes  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  press  of  the  country,  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  best  supported  by  talent  and  the  resources  of 
cafHtal,  under  the  conuoercial  patronage  of  our  cities.  To  the  strong 
inflnence  that  citiest — where  wealth  accumulates,  where  luxury 
gradually  unfolds  its  cormptiug  tendencies,  where  aristocratic  habits 
and  social  classifications  form  and  strengthen  themselTes,  where  the 
congregation  of  men  stimulates  and  exaggerates  all  ideas, — to  the 
influence  that  cities  exert  upon  the  country,  no  ineoniideiable  effect 
is  to  be  ascribed.  From  the  influence  of  the  mercantile  classes,  too, 
(extensively  anti-democratic)  on  the  yoong  men  of  the  profesaions, 
especially  that  of  the  law,  creating  an  inaenaible  bias,  from  the 
dependence  of  the  latter  mainly  on  the  patronage  of  the  former, 
these  young  men  becoming  again  each  the  centre  of  a  small  sphere 
of  social  influence ;  from  that  of  the  religious  ministry,  silently  and 
insensibly  exerted,  from  the  false  prejudice  slightly  touched  upon 
tboTe ;  from  these  and  some  other  minor  influences,  on  which  we 
cannot  here  pause,  a  raat  and  active  power  <m  pnblie  opinion  Is 
perpetually  in  operation.  And  it  is  only  astonishing  that  the  demo- 
cratic par^  shonld  be  able  to  bear  np  against  them  all  so  successfully 
•s  we  in  bet  witness.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  (under  that  Providence 
whose  unseen  hand  we  recognise  in  all  human  a^irs)  only  to  the 
sterling  honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  great  industrious  mass  of  onr 
people,  its  instinctive  perception  of,  and  yearning  after,  the  demo- 
cratic truth,  and  the  unwavering  generosity  of  its  support  of  those 
public  servants  whom  it  has  once  tried  well  and  long,  and  with  whom 
it  has  once  acknowledged  the  genuine  sympathy  of  common  senti- 
ments and  a  common  cause.  Yet  still  the  democratic  principle  can 
do  little  more  than  hold  its  own.  The  moral  energies  of  the  national 
mind  are,  to  a  great  extent,  paralyzed  by  division ;  and  instead  of 
bearing  forward  the  ark  of  democratic  truth,  entrusted  to  as  as  e 
diosen  people,  towards  the  glorions  destiny  of  Its  future,  we  imnt 
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&iii  be  eontent,  if  we  can  but  stem  with  it  the  perpetnal  tide  of 
Attack  which  would  be&r  it  backward  towards  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  paet  dark  ages. 

But  a  more  potent  influence  than  any  yet  noticed,  is  that  of  our 
national  literature.  Or  rather  we  hare  no  national  literature.  We 
depend  almost  wholly  on  Europe,  and  particularly  England,  to  think 
and  write  for  ns,  or  at  least  to  furnish  materials  and  models  after 
which  we  shall  mould  our  own  humble  attempts.  We  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  writers  ;  but  not  in  that  consists  a  national 
literature.  The  vital  principle  of  an  American  nattonal  literature 
must  be  democracy.  Our  mind  is  enslaved  to  the  past  and  present 
literature  of  England.  Rich  and  glorious  as  is  that  vast  collection 
of  intellectual  treasure,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  ua  had  we 
been  separated  from  it  by  the  ocean  of  a  difference  of  language,  as 
we  are  from  the  country  itself  by  our  sublime  Atlantic.  Our  niind 
would  then  have  been  compelled  to  think  for  itself  and  to  express 
itself,  and  its  animating  spirit  would  hare  been  our  democracy.  As 
it  now  is,  we  are  cowed  by  the  mind  of  England.  We  follow  feebly 
•nd  afar  in  the  splendid  track  of  a  literature  moulded  on  the  whole 
(not withstanding  a  number  of  noble  exceptions)  by  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  an  utterly  an  ti -de  mo  era  tic  social  system.  We  give  back 
but  a  dim  reflection — a  faint  echo  of  the  expression  of  the  English 
mind.  No  one  will  misunderstand  us  as  disparaging  the  literature 
of  our  mother  language — far  from  it  We  appreciate  it  with  a  pro- 
found veneration  and  gratitude,  and  would  use  it,  without  abusing  it 
by  utterly  submitting  our  own  minds  to  it;  but  we  look  upon  it,  ae 
we  do  upon  the  political  system  of  the  country,  as  a  something 
magnificent,  venerable,  splendid,  and  powerful,  and  containing  a 
considerable  infusion  of  the  true  principle;  yet  the  one  no  more 
suitable  to  be  adopted  as  our  own,  or  ss  a  model  for  slavish  imita- 
tion, than  the  other.  In  the  spirit  of  her  literature  we  con  never 
hope  to  rival  England.  She  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  ue,  and 
is  rich  with  ever  active  energies,  and  resources  of  literary  habits 
aai  capital  (so  to  speak)  which  mock  our  humble  attempts  at  imila* 
tion.  But  we  should  not  follow  in  her  wake ;  a  radiant  path  invites 
as  forward  in  another  direction.  We  have  a  principle — an  inform- 
ing soul— of  our  own,  our  democracy,  though  we  allow  it  to  languish 
uncultivated;  this  must  be  the  animating  spirit  of  our  literature,  if, 
indeed,  we  would  have  a  national  American  literature.  There  is  an 
immense  field  open  to  us,  if  wc  would  but  enter  it  boldly  and 
cultivate  it  as  our  own.  All  history  has  to  be  re-wiitten;  political 
■clence  and  the  whole  scope  of  all  moral  truth  have  to  be  considered 
and  illustrated  in  the  light  of  the  democratic  principle.  All  old 
fubjects  of  thought  and  all  new  questions  arising,  connected  more 
or  less  directly  with  human  existence,  have  to  be  taken  up  again 
and  re-examined  in  this  point  of  view.  We  oitght  to  exert  a  powerful 
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monl  inflnence  on  Earope,  And  yet  we  are  entirely  nnfelt;  and 
&B  it  is  only  by  its  literature  that  one  nation  can  utter  itself  and 
mftke  itself  known  to  the  re«t  of  the  world,  we  are  really  entirely 
unknown.  In  the  present  general  fermentation  of  popular  ideas  in 
Europe,  turning  the  public  thoughts  naturally  to  the  great  demo- 
eracy  across  the  Atlantic,  the  voice  of  America  might  be  made  to 
produce  apowerful  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  derelopement  of  truth; 
but  as  it  is,  American  writings  are  nerer  translated,  because  they 
almost  always  prove  to  be  a  diluted  and  tardy  second  edition  of 
English  thonghL 

The  anti-democratic  character  of  our  literatore,  then,  is  a  main 
cause  of  the  evil  of  which  we  complain ;  and  this  is  both  a  mutual 
cause  and  effect,  constantly  acting  and  re-acting.  Our  '  better 
edncBted  classes'  drink  in  an  anti-democratic  habit  of  feeling  and 
thinking  from  the  copious,  and  it  must  be  confessed  delicious, 
fountain  of  the  literature  of  England;  they  give  the  same  spirit  to 
our  owTO,  in  which  we  have  little  or  nothing  that  is  truly  democratic 
and  Americau.  Hence  this  tone  of  sentiment  of  our  literary  insti- 
tntiona  and  of  ouf  learned  professions,  poisoning  at  the  spring  the 
young;  mind  of  our  people. 

If  the  "United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review"  shall 
be  able,  by  the  influence  of  example  and  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment, to  contribute  in  any  degree  towards  the  remedy  of  this  evil, 
(u  of  the  other  evils  in  our  institntions  which  may  need  reform,)  by 
vindicating  the  true  glory  and  greatness  of  the  democratic  principle, 
by  infusing  it  into  our  literature,  and  by  rallying  the  mind  of  the 
nation  from  the  state  of  torpor  and  even  of  demoralization  in  which 
so  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  sunk,  one  of  the  mun  objects  of  its 
establishment  will  have  been  achieved. 


THE    BATTLEFIELD. 

BT  WILLIAK  CULLXH  BRYANT. 

Okce  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd. 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle  cloud. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life  blood  of  her  brave- 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  valour  yet. 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 
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Now  til  ia  calm  sail  fresh  &nd  etiU, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flittdng  bird, 
And  ttlk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  w&ndering  kine,  ore  heud. 

No  solemn  host  goes  tntiling  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  ataggeiing  vain ; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle  crjr. 

Oh,  be  it  nerer  heard  again  I 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought — ^but  thou. 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now. 

Thy  war&re  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  I  lingering  long 
Througfa  weary  day  and  weary  year; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front  and  flank  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof^ 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not! 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  ber's ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Tea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 
When  those  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Ziike  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 
Tin  from  the  tnnnpel'i  month  is  pealed 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'  er  thy  gravel 
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NATHANIEL  MACON. 

Thchx  is  no  name  in  the  histoTy  of  thia  country  which  it  deBlined 
to  a  higher  or  a  more  perpetnsl  &me  than  that  of  Nathaniel  Macon, 
«f  North  Carolina.  The  purity  and  aimplicity  of  his  life  hare  made 
a  lasting  impresrion  on  the  minds  of  his  conntrymeD,  and  contributed 
most  essentially  to  elerate  the  standard  of  political  morality  among 
die  pnbUc  men  of  lus  time.  The  example  of  his  public  career,  from 
Ae  bumble  station  of  a  volimteeT  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  revoludon 
to  the  highest  rank  asa  Senator,  will,  in  fntnre  times,  be  referred  to  as 
•n  instructive  lesson  of  wisdom ;  and  whoever  shall  studiously  obserre 
the  admirable  calmness  of  his  whole  life  will  respond  to  the  legacy 
of  affectionate  remembrance  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  long-tried  and 
feitiiful  friend  of  his  youth  and  his  old  age.* 

Mr.  Macon's  life  was  essentially  a  Hfe  of  principle.  The  principles 
which  guided  him  in  his  rotes  as  a  Senator  were  but  the  rules  upon 
which  he  conducted  the  administration  of  all  his  duties  as  a  citizen, 
cotpanded  and  applied  to  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action;  nor 
«oald  the  most  scrutinizing  criticism  detect  a  solitary  blot  upon  the 
&ir  fame  of  Iiis  long,  nsetiil,  and  erentfu!  life. 

We  conceive  the  character  of  snch  a  man  to  be  an  appropriate 
subject  for  one  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Democratic  Review.  The  identity  of  his  name  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  journal  stands,  affords  a  suitable  opportunity 
of  illustrating  those  principles,  by  an  appeal  to  the  progressive  stages 
of  his  public  life,  to  his  behaviour  as  a  volunteer  soldier,  as  well  as 
to  his  votes  as  a  Senator.  The  obligation  which  every  man  should 
deeply  feel  to  serve  his  country  was  well  illnitrated  by  Mr.  Macon 
In  his  enlisting  as  a  volunteer  while  a  student  at  Princeton,  in  the 
year  1T77 ;  and  so  eager  was  he  to  be  useful  in  tiie  cause  of  his 
Country,  that  even  after  his  return  to  North  Carolina,  when  his  mind 
bad  been  improved  by  his  collegiate  studies,  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  his  military  service,  he  was  content  to  go  into  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  under  the  command  of  officers  inferior  to  him  In 
education  and  fortune.  His  object  was  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
Us  purpose  to  be  serviceable  was  not  to  be  checked  by  an  appr^ 
bension  of  degradation,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  common 
uoldier.  Even  at  that  early  age  his  heart  was  indifferent  to  the  gaudy 
allurements  of  ambition,  and  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  his  country 
reconciled  him  to  the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  as  well  as  to  the  strictest 
obedience  of  the  orders  of  a  superior. 


•Tha  ouMT  (■  wbKb  Mr.  Umtm  fa  iMrtfaotd  ta  loko  laDdotoh'!  Kin  ii  w«B  koon, 
aih  •q-iBf  InmU*  to  bMh. 
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It  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  Review  to  protect  from  the 
sneers  and  bcoSb  of  what  is  styled  "  fashioaable  society"  the  puie 
democratic  principle  so  aptly  personified  in  the  youthful  character 
of  Mr.  Macon,  when  he  entered  the  army  in  its  humblest  station.  His 
fortune  vm  in  every  way  unpte,  his  education  superior,  and  his 
family  the  very  first  in  opulence,  and  antiquity  of  residence,  in  hia 
native  State ;  still,  when  he  found  the  cause  of  bis  country  in  dangert 
he  made  no  demand  for  the  favoritiBm  usually  extended  to  men  in 
such  circumstances ;  but  of  his  own  free  will  took  hU  place  an^ong 
tiie  privates  of  the  army.  The  true  principle  of  democracy  is  devo- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  people ;  but  alas !  bow  few  of  the  great  men 
of  our  country  have  lef^  behind  them  a  name  fortified  by  such  an 
illustrious  example  of  singleness  of  patriotic  purpose ;  an  example 
which  should  be  constantly  in  view  of  the  youth  of  our  land ;  an 
example  which  teaches  more  than  the  folios  of  philosophers,  and 
which,  if  lastingly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  posterity,  will 
contribute  no  inconsiderable  influence  to  perpetuate  am  liberty  and 

Mr.  Macon,  during  the  whole  war  of  the  revolution,  served  in  no 
other  capacity  than  that  of  a  common  soldier.  Even  after  the  defeat 
of  Gates  at  Camden,  when  he  again  enlisted,  on  the  approach  of 
Comwallift  towards  Halifax,  he  preferred  the  ranks  to  the  subordi- 
nate command  of  the  army  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  Gol.  John  Macon,  in  one  of  the  companies 
which  hovered  on  the  march  of  the  British  army  from  Wilmington 
to  the  Roanoke. 

When  the  war  ceased,  the  people  justly  appreciated  his  sacrifices, 
and,  having  found  him  ever  faithful  to  their  honor  and  interest, 
entrusted  him  with  the  civil  duties  of  a  legislator,  by  an  election  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Macon  was  first  called  upon  to  bringinto  practice,  by  hia  votes,  those 
sterling  principles  of  democracy,  for  an  ardent  support  of  which  hia 
name  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  government. 
In  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he  could  not  possibly  continue  nnob- 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  members.  His  name,  his  education,  and 
bis  meritorious  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  army,  now  began  to  have 
their  influence^  and  ere  long  his  name  was  to  be  fband  on  nearly  all 
the  important  committees ;  and,  when  the  election  of  Councillors  of 
State  came  upbefore  the  Commons,  young  Macon  expressly  declined 
being  considered  a  candidate  for  that  then  very  honorable  and  re^ 
ponsible  station. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  presents  nothing  bnt  a  succession  of  popular  strug- 
gles, growing  out  of  the  distress  always  incidental  to  a  depreciated 
paper  currency;  and  both  in  the  Assembly,  and  among  the  people,  Mr. 
Macon  was  disUnguished  for  the  high  atenmessof  the  remedies  h« 
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jiroposed.  The  reyohition  had  been  conducted  by  mcana  of  paper 
issues,  but  this,  circulating  medium  had  been  so  long  below  iu 
nominal  rslue,  that  in  the  general  exchanges  and  contracts  of  the 
coanlry,  U  was  only  received  at  «.  degraded  discount,  which  the 
«ORinion  consent  of  all  had  regularly  established.  It  was  therefore 
ihat,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  we  find  such 
men  as  Mr.  Macon  the  adrocates  of  a  law  legitimating  the  depre* 
ciftted  standard  gf  those  paper  issues,  and  pledging  the  credit  of  the 
State  for  their  redemption,  at  aach  a  rate  of  discount  only  as  they 
were  received  by  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  in  this 
kind  of  money  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  bad  been  paid  for  their 
serriccs  to  their  country,  and  his  ideas  of  justice  taught  him  that  they 
jJone,andnot  the  persons  to  whom  they  might  have  passed  it,  were 
really  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  loss.  The  State  was  without 
m«afl«,aB  it  had  formerly  been  without  freedom,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  patriotic  men  to  suffer  once  more  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
credit  and  ber  fame.  Such  waa  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Macon  in  a  time 
of  the  deepest  public  distress. 

While  the  politicians  of  North  Carorina  were  busily  engaged  in 
ihe  discnsBion  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  the  subject  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  brought  before  the  people  ;  and  on  the  division  of 
parties  on  this  question,  Mr.  Macon  was  found  among  its  thorough  op* 
ponents.  Itis  unnecessary  here  toalludeat  much  length  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  parties  which  then  came  into  collision.  Mr.  Macqa 
«nd  all  his  family  were  violently  opposed  to  the  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  a  federal  constitution.  The  reasons  which  influenced  hini 
to  such  a  course  were  his  convictions  that  any  general  government, 
independent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  would  soon  be 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  that  then  corruption  in 
every  shape  would  ensue,  la  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  he  waa 
guided  by  the  simple  democratic  rule,  that  government  was  made 
for  the  people,  and  that  it  should  never  he  beyond  the  irnmediate 
reach  of  their  voice,  or  the  absolute  control  of  their  wilL  To  his 
latest  hour  he  rejoiced  in  his  original  opposition  to  the  present  plan 
of  a  federal  government;  and  in  the  gloomy  hour  of  the  Proclamation 
and  the  'Force  Bill,'  he  recurred  to  the  reminiscence  with  evident 
satisfaction.  Splendid  governments  at  best  are  but  the  disguises 
of  tyranny ;  and  Mr.  Macon  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  lurhing  elements  of  corruption,  which  the 
ingenious  and  forced  constructions  of  mercenary  politicians  would 
Mon  develope  into  action. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  North  Carolina  delayed  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  until  November,  1789.  The  first  election  for 
members  of  Congress  was  therefore  only  for  an  unexpired  teriq  of 
■enice,  and  for  this  post  Mr.  Macon  was  not  a  candidate.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  summer  of  1791, 
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Knd  took  hii  seat  on  the  35th  of  October  of  th&t  year.  He  immedi- 
ately commenced  an  actire  and  energetic  oppoaition  to  tbe  financial 
schemes  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury; 
and  the  inUmacy  which  was  then  formed  between  Jefferson  and 
himself  continued  until  death  separated  them  forever. 

Mr.  Macon  found  himself  in  Congress  surrounded  by  the  eame 
condition  of  parties  as  in  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  Peraons 
who  had  Bpecnlated  in  the  depreciated  paper  iasuM  and  debts  of  the 
States  were  hoTering  around  the  legislatire  halls  of  the  infant  gOT- 
er^meot,  exerting  themselves  but  too  successfully  to  induce  the 
members  to  support  the  scheme  of  funding,  at  a  par  value,  the  paper 
which  they  had  received  at  an  immense  depreciation ;  and,  remem- 
bering the  shameful  extortion  which  had  been  practiced  upon  the 
brave  soldiers  of  the  then  disbanded  army  by  these  speculating 
muchDorms,  he  could  not  conceive  the  honesty  or  justice  of  their 
cluma  for  the  indemnity  which  they  now  pressed  with  all  the 
importunity  of  avarice. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  admiiuBtration  of  Cten.  Washington, 
Mr.  Macon  was  foimd  among  the  members  of  the  opposition.  Against 
Jay's  treaty,  as  to  every  other  leading  measure,  he  zealously  exerted 
himself;  and  it  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  he  commenced  those 
political  arrangements  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
overthrew  the  federal  party  of  North  Carolina.  His  only  weapon, 
however,  was  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  this  appeal  he  founded 
upon  the  danger  which  threatened  the  integrity  of  our  democratic 
institutions ;  and,  throwing  himself  upon  his  country  for  a  trial,  he 
brought  to  the  defence  of  his  position  a  moral  forceof  argument  and 
reason  which  ultimately  secured  to  him  the  most  signal  triumph. 
When  we  recur  to  the  tremendous  force  of  mind  arrayed  against 
him,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  bis  success.  Governor  Johnston, 
General  Davie,  and  Judge  Iredell — these  were  but  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  federal  party,  men  of  gigantic  minds,  of  profbund  learning, 
and  of  the  most  consummate  skill.  They  were  men,  too,  who  had 
every  claim  upon  the  afiectiona  of  their  countrymen  for  the  distin- 
guished services  tbey  had  rendered  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war, 
in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field.  "Hie  whole  press  of  the  State 
was  emphatically  under  their  control ;  the  influence  of  the  General 
Government  was  in  their  bands;  and,  in  short,  every  means  of  success 
was  brought  to  bear  in  this  grand  struggle  to  overwhelm  the  simple 
majesty  of  this  obstinate  and  high-eouled  democrat. 

The  campaign  commenced  in  the  Assembly  with  an  effort  to 
legislate  him  out  of  Congrdss,  by  a  reorg&nintion  of  the  districts,  in 
which  the  connly  of  Warren  (which  is  on  the  Virginia  line]  was 
Minexed  to  a  county  in  the  neighborhood  of  South  Carolina ;  but 
the  very  means  which  the  federaliats  used  to  defeat  him  recoiled 
back  upon  themselvee,  for  he  extended  his  influence  and  his  doctrines 
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whenver  he  went,  by  the  respect  kad  confidence  which  hu  penonsl 
chancter  inruiably  inspired.  Those  who  had  supposed,  from  the 
■implicit^  and  innocence  of  his  manners,  that  be  was  inefficient, 
knew  but  little  either  of  Mr.  Macon  or  of  the  people  among  whom 
be  had  been  reared  into  lif&  He  was  no  intriguer,  no  follower  of 
the  opiniona  of  men,  no  worshipper  of  popular  prejudice,  no  flatterer 
of  power ;  his  art,  his  only  source  of  iaflnence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  WM  simply  the  almost  magical  force  of  his  character,  the 
Sttribntea  of  which  were,  contempt  for  the  ostentatious  pretensions 
of  wealth  or  power,  indifference  to  the  dignity  or  emotnments  of 
office,  and  an  immoTable  adherence  to  his  own  opinions.  Wherever 
be  went,  his  example,  as  well  as  his  language,  instructed  the  people 
ia  the  principles  of  democracy ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  complete 
political  ubiquity  forced  upon  him  by  the  legislstion  of  the  Assembly, 
that  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  hasten  the  downfall 
0f  the  federal  party  in  North  Carolina. 

The  great  error  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party  was,  that  they  had 
UDilerrated  the  genius  of  Mr.  Macon,  and  mistaken  the  character  of 
the  man.  They  had  not  studied  the  history  of  his  life.  They  did  not 
tppreciate  the  iudebtigable  and  unshrinking  patriotism  of  him  who, 
when  a  boy,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  blandishments  of  wealth  and 
materoal  afiection,  joined  the  army  of  his  country  as  a  common  soldier. 
Tliey  did  not  perceive,  as  they  should  hare  done,  in  this  one  act  of 
his  lifo,  that  his  spirit  and  his  conviclioas  were  as  unconquerable  as 
were  the  principles  which  he  so  boldly  avowed ;  and  that,  come  what 
might,  those  principles,  personified  in  his  public  »ni  private  char- 
aeler,  could  not  be  forgotten  whilst  be  lived.  Mr.  Macon  had  thus 
established  the  foundations  of  his  popularity  deep  in  the  aSecdons 
of  the  cidaens  of  his  native  county,  and,  by  degrees,  extending  him- 
self from  county  to  coanty,  he  wax  soon  felt  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  State.  Every  inch  of  ground  he  gained  was  seen  to  remain 
ftesdfest  in  its  conviction  and  in  its  adherence  to  the  democratic 
^inuple.  The  bond  which  united  bis  party  was  the  determination 
to  Amplify,  to  cheapen,  and  to  restrain  the  apparently  heedless  career 
of  the  new  go  venunent,  which  bade  fair,  by  its  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
to  strangle  the  infont  genius  of  American  liber^,  and,  by  its  profuse 
oxpenditure  of  the  public  money,  to  eormpt  and  to  bribe  the  people 
into  a  sHpport  of  the  Ijberticide. 

80  rapid,  indeed,  was  the  progress  of  events  leading  to  the  uld> 
niaie  triumph  of  the  democratic  party,  that  though,  in  1799,  the 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  rejected  the  Virginia  resoluUons  in 
favor  of  State  rights,  one  single  year  more  developed  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  complete  success  of  Mr.  Macon,  In  the  voto 
wUch  North  Carolina  gave  for  Mr.  Jefferson.  Still  further  triumphs 
awaited  the  hero  of  the  democracy  in  the  congressional  election 
Ib  lh«  HBlifax  diftriet.  In  which  Oennal  Davie  (who  had  ratuaed 
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from  his  mission  to  France)  took  the  field,  in  a  last  effort  to  reatore- 
ihe  federal  banner  to  its  former  vaunted  supremacy.  No  man  enter- 
lained  a  higher  respect  for  the  character  of  General  Darie  than  Mr. 
Macon ;  no  man  felt  more  grateful  to  him  for  hii  eminent  military 
serrices,  or  was  more  disposed  to  accord  to  him  the  applause  due  to 
his  high  and  commanding  talents  ;  but  still  they  were  separated  by 
the  great  principle  of  the  age  m  which  they  lived,  and  struggle  after 
struggle  had  no  doubt  embittered  the  contest.  The  election  came 
on,  and  General  Davie  was  defeated.  The  cstajtrophe  disbanded 
the  federal  party  of  the-  State  *,  and  althongh,  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  rallied  in  tfie  Newbem  and  Salisbury  districta  to  the 
support  of  a  Stanley,  a  Gaston,  a  Henderson,  and  a  Person,  stiU  it 
was  no  longer  a  party  which  could  reasonably  aspire  to  the  control 
of  the  State. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefler- 
son,  Mr.  Macon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  house  of 
Congress,  and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  membera 
elevated  him  to  the  chair  of  its  presiding  oflicer.  In  the  station 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  exhibited,  in  the 
strongest  light,  those  distinctive  principles  of  character  for  which 
he  was  so  remaricable.  He  demanded  of  every  member  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  gazettes  of  the  day 
allude  in  high  terms  of  praise  to  the  excellent  order  which  prevailed 
in  the  legislative  proceedings,  under  his  direction'.  He  had  obeyed 
the  commands  of  authority  as  a  soldier,  and  it  was  this  high  sense 
of  allegiance  to  legitimate  authority  which  made  practicable  the 
democratic  principles  he  professed.  Democracy  is  too  often  con- 
founded with  licentiousness  ;  but  Mr.  Macon  has  left  behind  him  air 
example  which  distinguishes  the  two,  illustrating,  in  every  act  of  hir 
Rfe-,  the  practice  of  the  purest  popular  principler,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  highest  honors  of  office,  as  well  as  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

From  the  administration  of  Mr.  JeSerson  to-  the  year  1816,  Mr. 
Macon  continued  his  support  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was,  however,  during  the  second  terra  of  his 
friend's  service  as  President  that  he  began  to  perceive,  as  he  thought, 
slight  symptoms  of  decline  in  the  purity  of  the  principles  of  the 
democratic  party.  The  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  admin- 
istration, he  used  frequently  to  say,  were  the  most  propitious  days 
for  the  democracy ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  after  this  period  we 
find  him  frequently  voting  with  the  Opposition,  especially  on  appro- 
priations deemed  by  the  government  indispensable  to  its  exutence. 
To  Mr.  Madison's  administration  he  came  very  near  a  decided 
opposition.  He  thought  all  his  cabinet  appointments  unfortunate 
for  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  decidedly  anti- 
jlemocratic.    But  still  he  continued  to  stand  forth  as- the  leader  of 
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tlemocracy,  and  whenever  the  course  of  potiejr  of  the  cabinet  Teered 
from  ibe  range  of  his  support,  ttie  records  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
centatires  will  show  that  it  lost  the  votes  of  aa.ay  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  party,  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged 
nucleus. 

We  propose  to  say  but  a  few  wards  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Macon's 
course  during  the  war  which  was  declared  a^inst  Great  Britaiuj  in 
1812.  He  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war,  but  he  voted  against  the 
appropriations  to  sustain  it;  and  for  this  he  has  been  denounced,  in 
terms  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  courtesy.  But  we  shall  have 
as  little  difficulty  in  defending  his  course  upon  this  subject  as  upon 
any  other;  and  need  only,  in  fact,  appeal  to  the  bills  of  appropria- 
tion themselTCS,  which  embrace  not  only  expenditures  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war,  but  for  nearly  every  service  of  the  whole  country. 
It  was  as  common  in  those  days  as  in  these  in  which  we  live,  for 
the  opposition  to  the  government  to  insert  in  the  regular  bills  of 
appropriation  for  its  support  every  item  of  unpopular  expenditure, 
which  the  heated  mind  of  a  factionist  could  suggest;  and  these 
bills  for  the  support  of  the  war  were  not  unfrequently  filled  with 
appropriations  for  objects  wholly  without  the  meaning  of  its  title. 
Mr.  Macon  would  not  vote  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  support  of 
the  war.  if  he  was  obliged  to  include  two  millions  for  other  ulterior 
objects. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  respect  for  the  tricks  of  legislation,  even 
when  he  thought  the  honor  of  the  country  was  at  stake.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  too  much  like  bribing  people  to  be  patriotic.  If  the 
war  could  not  be  conducted  without  falsifying  the  title  of  a  law,  he 
would  prefer  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to  rally  and  fight,  as  they  had 
fought  before,  without  appropriations  for  their  pay.  His  patriotism 
was,  indeed,  too  lofty  for  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  race  of  politi- 
cians ;  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  people,  not  to  squander  their 
money,  too  unbending  for  the  log-rolling  honesty  of  factious  dema- 
gognes,  who  were  and  are  ever  ready  to  perjure  themselves,  in 
case  some  one  opposed  to  their  mercenary  views  will  reciprocate 
tiie  crime.  Fiat  juatitia  is  the  creed  of  but  too  few  of  the  statesmen 
of  this  country,  or  of  this  age ;  but  the  example  of  Mr.  Macon  will 
attest  the  fact,  that  strict  justice  and  honesty  can  never  fail  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  life,  and  the  distinctions  of  an  enduring  fame. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Macon.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the  year  1816, 
(when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,)  to  the  period  of  his  death,  was 
■pent  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  precepts,  and  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  an  honost  democrat.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and,  indeed,  to  all  banks;  to  all  forced  constructions  of 
the  eonatitntion ;  to  all  duties  for  the  protection  of  manuiactnres ; 
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to  &I1  BchemeB  of  interoal  improTement  by  the  aid  of  the  ^vera- 
ment ;  and,  in  abort,  to  ereiy  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for 
purposes  not  absolutely  necessary.  He  looked  upon  the  publie 
treasury  as  the  property  of  the  people ;  and  recognized  no  differ* 
ence  between  the  criminality  of  a  breach  of  public  and  of  private 
trust.  If  he  had  been  the  agent  of  one  of  hia  neighbors  to  receire 
and  pay  out  money,  he  could  not  hare  been  more  scrupulous  in  his 
notions  of  responsibility ;  and  the  whole  history  of  mankind  may  be 
safely  challenged  for  another  example  of  serener  lustre,  as  a  strictly 
honest  public  servant. 

In  1828,  after  the  election  of  General  Jackson  was  ascertained^ 
Mr.  Macon  resigned  bis  ae&t  in  the  8enate,  and  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  In  the  daily  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,  he  continued  to  live  until  the  year  1836,  when  he  was  called 
out  from  his  retirement,  by  the  onanimons  voice  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  become  a  member  of  the  convention  of  the  people,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina.  He  was 
elected  President  of  that  body,  and  united  with  Judge  Gaston  Ib  the 
noble  effort  which  that  gentleman  made  to  establish  the  freedom  of 
religions  opinion.  On  many  odier  occauons,  however,  he  differed 
from  bis  distinguished  friend  on  the  most  important  political  snb- 
jectB,  and  in  the  last  hour  of  the  existence  of  the  convention,  he 
voted  against  the  amended  constitution,  because  it  destroyed  annual 
elections.  While  a  member  of  the  convention  he  frequently  brought 
before  the  public,  in  short  speeches,  his  peculiar  democratic  views* 
touching  the  independence  of  courts  of  justice,  a  principle  which 
he  held  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  very  existence  of  true  liberty. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Macon  was  again  called  upon  by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  to  consummate  another  and  signal  triumph  of  democracy. 
He  was  chosen  to  act  as  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  late  memorable  contest,  in  which  North 
Carolina  rendered  such  noble  service  to  the  canse  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  repaired  to  Raleigh,  where  he  presided  over  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  college  of  electors.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Macon 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  made  of  his  name,  in  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  electoral  ticket— and  the  writer  of  this  notice  ven- 
tured, in  a  confidential  letter,  to  protest  against  his  entrance  again  into 
public  life,  on  the  ground  that  hia  presidency  of  the  State  convention 
was  the  most  appropriate  termination  of  his  political  career ;  and 
he  ventured  likewise  to  suggest,  that  it  looked  too  much  as  if  be 
were  but  the  mere  tool  of  a  party,  and  not  the  patriarch  of  the 
people  of  the  Slate.  To  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Macon 
made  the  following  remarkable  and  charactefistic  reply; 
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Sm :  I  hid  iMlung  to  do  with  potting  my  nam*  on  tba  dcmoentic  ticket  of  decton; 
a^  I  ihall  ocprtainly  not  h>Te  it  takn  off.  If  tbe  pcoida  of  North  Cuoliiui  d«et  ne 
to  uij  wrtke,  I  will,  u  &r  u  I  un  bUb,  and  in  the  way  I  can,  peribim  it.  I  aim 
glad  you  hare  written  to  me,  became  I  know  jou  will,  accoidiog  to  natuic,  tiTs  after 
me :  and  I  know  yotu  babit  of  writing  history  will  not  allow  yon  to  respect  my  name 
a«  I  want  it  to  ba  reipecled,  namdy— in  tUna.  It  ia  not  the  first  lime  I  hare  been 
■dnaed  againit  being  an  dedor,  on  the  ground  of  pec^le  aoapeeting  me  of  being  • 
bxA  of  a  party.  A  party  ia  DMfaing  soon  than  a  anion  of  certain  people,  tor  aadM 
great  political  eikd;  and  if  I  agree  with  tboM  pei^da,  I  had  ai  lief  be  thedr  tool,  aa  to 
be  any  thing  dae  in  political  lifs.  I  think  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  beat  man  for  tbe  office 
of  Freadent;  and  1  ahall  vote  Gn  him,  if  I  go  to  the  election;  and  if  I  am  ehoaen 
dnrtnr.  I  ahall  go  to  Ralcagh,  if  I  am  able.  I  tiiink  belter  of  tbe  peofde  than  moat  of 
^BMslBMetwith.  IhaTetried  thwaineTerywBy.andnBWirfbwod  thanftithleei, 
b  ia  mm  who  act  i^)  fiir  leaden  who  betray  them,  and  make  Ibem  nqticMua.  My 
health  ia  ea  good  aa  could  be  expected.  I  aend  you  aletterof  old  Geiient  PeiatHi, 
which  lately  came  into  my  poaaeation.  I  wish  you  erery  meceH  in  lift. 
Yoor  kinsman. 

N.  Uaoom. 

After  Hr.  Hacgn  retained  from  Ralei^,  in  November,  18S6, 
whither  he  had  been  to  fiilfil  the  predictions  of  the  above  letter,  he 
remuned  constantly  at  home,  diapensing  the  hospitality  of  his  house 
to  4II  who  might  vifit  him.  He  seemed  to  be  obvionsly  prepttting 
fitr  death,  which  he  knew  was  close  upon  his  lengthened  duration 
of  life;  and  his  friends  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceire  that 
the  continued  iudications  of  its  approach  gave  no  unearineaa  to  « 
man  whose  life  had  i>eea  essentially  a  career  of  virtue  and  uaefnW 
new.  In  the  spring  preceding  the  date  of  this  review,  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  some  of  the  aymptoms  of  a  paralysis ;  but  under 
the  temperance  of  his  life,  he  soon  revived,  and  was  restored  to  lh« 
usual  health  of  bis  old  age.  But  a  few  days  more,  however,  rolled 
over  his  head,  when,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1837,  he  expired  at  Buck 
Spring,  tbe  name  of  his  plantation,  in  hia  native  county  of  Warren, 
lie  incidents  of  his  last  illness  have  lately  been  before  the  public, 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  his  funeral  Itss  been  alluded 
to,  aa  a  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  grief  and  veneratioii 
of  a  whole  people.  We  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  who  wiu 
nessed  it,  tiiat  more  than  one  thousand  persons  were  present  on  the 
melancholy  occasion,  all  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  irre> 
parable  loss  which  the  whole  country  had  sustained.  The  few  of 
Iris  old  companions  in  arms,  who  still  remained  upon  the  theatre  of 
Hfe,  were  there,  mingling  their  veteran  tears  with  those  who  had 
grown  up  under  tbe  free  government  which  their  almost  forgotten 
trials  had  achieved.  The  deceased  had  made  proriaion  for  his 
fimeral  before  his  death ;  and  in  ordering  tiiat  all  who  came  to  it 
should  be  hospitably  entertained,  he  did  not  forget  the  poor  slavea, 
whose  grateful  hearts  be  knew  would  bring  them  to  the  scene  to  pay 
die  last  tribute  of  idolatrous  lore.  The  feelings  of  all  were  too 
inteoMl<nezpreMion,aad  the  voice  of  the  minister  alone  broke  tbe 
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unirersal  silence  of  the  peopled  grare.  The  good  old  man  is  dead 
and  bnried;  and  though  do  monument  of  brass  shall  mark  his 
grave,  the  spot  will  be  immortal  in  the  traditionary  reverence  which 
the  posterity  of  his  countrymen  will  pay  it  to  the  last  hour  of  time. 

The  name,  the  character,  the  fame,  of  Mr.  Macon  are  emphatically 
identified  with  the  ultra  democratic  principle,  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try, but  of  this  age.  He  was  a  democrat,  because  be  believed  in 
the  integrity  of  the  people;  and  he  looked  to  their  legitimately 
espresaed  will,  as  the  supreme  taw.  According  to  his  creed,  gov- 
ernment was  created  for  mankind,  and  not  mankind  for  government. 
Freedom — un<)ualified  freedom — ^was  the  grand  prerogative  of  na^ 
ture.  "  All  men  were  bom  free  and  equal."  Ingenious  and  entangled 
forms  of  government  were  the  veils  of  tyranny,  which  it  was  patri- 
otic to  rend  asunder.  A  tendency  to  usurpation  and  cornip^on  was 
the  nature  of  all  human  institutions;  and  the  only  palliative,  a  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  fundamental  and  absolute  authority  of  the 
popular  voice. 

It  was  a  constant  and  hearty  allegiance  to  this  great  principle  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  distinguished  the  career  of  Mr.  MacoiL 
It  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  single  deformity  in  the  completeness  of 
his  democratic  character.  The  silly  and  ostentatious  pretensions  of 
wealth  commanded  nothing  bnt  his  contempt — and  even  the  pomp 
snd  circumstance  which  legitimate  power  too  often  affects,  only  con- 
tributed to  nerve  him  in  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  people. 
Throughout  hie  whole  political  life,  we  find  him  ever  the  unflinching 
antagonist  of  those  boasted  conservative  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government;  which,  say  what  ice  will,  are  the  disguises  of  mon- 
axchy,  to  retrench  and  abridge  which  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the 
democracy  of  the  land.  The  usurpations  of  tho  Supreme  Court, 
he  contended,  were  but  the  natural  results  of  its  total  irresponsi- 
bility to  the  will  of  the  people ;  an  authority  always  despised  by  the 
pampered  holders  of  perpetual  offices  with  perpetual  sahLries.  The 
corrupt  legislation  of  Congress  he  ascribed  to  the  six  yeara  inde- 
pendence of  the  Senate,  and  the  two  years  holy-day  of  die  represen- 
tatives of  the  people — and  he  hesitated  not  openly  to  assert  the 
theory,  that  annual  elections  would  enlighten  as  well  as  purify  the 
*'  united  wisdom  "  of  the  nation.  These  principles  Mr.  Macon  ap- 
plied, not  only  to  the  action  of  the  General  Government,  but  to  the 
authorities  of  North  Carolina,  bringing  them  down  even  to  the  mu- 
nicipal regulations  of  the  county  in  which  he  lived.  He  proclaimed 
at  his  fireside,  at  the  court-yard  of  Warren,  and  in  the  Convention  of 
the  State,  that  when  annual  elections  ceased,  the  liberty  of  the  people 
was  no  longer  safe, — and  he  left  an  impressive  warning  to  his  country, 
in  assigning,  aa  the  only  reason  for  his  vote  against  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina,  in  1835,  that  it  annihilated  annual  elections. 

In  his  domestic  habits,  Mr.  Macon  was  essentially  an  afiectionale 
man.    He  had  none  of  that  moroseness  at  the  fireside,  which  too 
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often  Bccompanies  great  political  diatinclion ;  and  even  in  the  gor- 
crnment  of  his  slaves,  he  vraa  the  kindest  and  most  beloved  of 
masters.  No  nmo  was  ever  more  revered  hj  those  who  knew  him 
best.  And  when,  as  was,  however,  but  seldom  his  habit,  he  visited 
his  friends  and  retativeH,  it  was  beautiful  to  observe  the  warm,  cordial 
love,  with  which  even  the  children  of  their  house  would  greet  and 
caress  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  tenderest  sensibilities,  and  of  the 
■IroQgest  and  most  endearing  affection.  How  completely  he  entwined 
himself  about  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  let  the  last  memorial  of  the 
ascetic  Randolph  attest.  He  paid  back  to  his  friends,  however,  from 
the  warmth  of  his  own  heart,  every  tribute  of  affection  yielded  to 
him.  And,  aithongh  he  did  not  vaunt  himself  upon  his  good  deeds, 
the  writer  of  this  article  could  here,  were  it  necessary,  record  a  long 
list  of  charities,  ever  active,  though  unostentatious,  and  munificent, 
because  they  were  always  useful. 


AUTUMN. 

Sweet  summer  with  her  flowers  has  passed,- 

I  hear  her  parting  knell ; 
I  hear  the  moaning  fitful  blast 

That  brings  her  sad  farewell. 


Bat  while  she  fades  and  dies  away. 
In  rainbow  hues  she  glows, 

lake  the  last  smile  of  parting  day, 
BtiU  brightening  as  it  goes. 

The  robin  whistles  clear  and  shrill; 

Sad  is  the  cricket's  song ; 
The  wind,  wild  rushing  o'er  the  hill. 

Bears  the  dead  leaf  along. 

I  love  this  sober,  solemn  time. 
This  twilight  of  the  year ; 

To  me  sweet  spring,  in  all  her  prime. 
Was  never  half  so  dear. 

While  death  has  set  his  changing  seal 

On  all  that  meets  the  eye. 
Tis  rapture  then  within  to  feel 

The  soul  that  cannot  die. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION   OAK.* 

Ok  a  nllej'a  gentle  bocom. 

Id  a  lovely  Wwlern  iaie, 
'Which  sweetly,  o'er  Atlantic's  wares, 

Returns  &ir  Georgia's  smile ; 
Proud  o*  er  its  leafy  comrades, 

To  dare  the  fiercest  storm. 
As  the  foresl-kmf ,  a  giant  Oak, 

Upreaied  its  statelr  fonn. 
Its  branches  toward  the  hearens, 

Its  roots  to  the  heart  of  earth. 
Towered  and  sank,  like  those  mammoth  growtht 

Of  creation's  elder  birth. 
8nch  growth  as  the  world  knows  only 

In  the  yonng  land  of  the  free, 
Where  it  seems  to  read  in  (heae  noble  forms 

What  man  too  there  may  be. 
'Hid  the  forest's  startled  echoes, 

'Neath  the  axe's  loag'pUed  stroke, 
Lo,  with  a  hurtling  thunder  sound, 

Fallen  that  mighty  Oak  I 
No  more  it  rears  its  regal  head. 

Yet,  wood-nymph,  mourn  thou  not. 
For  in  freedom's  cause,  on  the  f^ee  wild  witM) 

It  shall  bear  a  glorious  lot  I 


Twas  a  sight  to  stir  the  spirit, 

And  ten  thousand  hearts  beat  high. 
While  from  ten  thousand  voices 

A  glad  shout  rent  the  sky, 
As  from  her  yielding  faet'ninga 

Launched  forth  to  the  hearing  dde. 
Floated  a  noble  frigate. 

In  her  beauty  and  her  pride. 

Mthatwu 

noUa  oak,  on  8«.  Kmon'i , . 

ThB  mmp  of  tin  tras  u  ■  wdl  known  olgMt  of  iatmat  on  ths  tp»,  by  Um  d.^.. 
ths  CaaMdatioB  Osk.  It  is  lUUd  that  the  k»d  of  the  rend  was  laid  bom  that  tn 
A  laud  tne  hai,  by  a  happy  instiBet  of  natan,  wpnatf  19  oat  of  tbt  haUow  oaN 
of  Ihs  dwarad  mnk. 
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TV  Con&titutiim  Oai. 

Her  CKV-- 43od  er«r  spoed  Uiem  I— 

Columbia's  gftUant  tars ; 
The  flag,  »boT«  Ifaem  wsving. 

Their  eountiy's  stripes  and  stoTt; 
Her  cause,  ita  CoNaTiTUTioK, 

—And  her  name  the  watchword  spok*— 
Her  frame  from  thtit  country'a  foreBts, 

Her  keel  from  the  Island  Oak. 

How  bred  the  gallant  ressel, 

On  her  trackless  oceen  path, 
When  many  a  fearfiil  honr 

Howled  the  mid  tempest's  wralh  t 
Staunch  were  those  massive  timbers. 

Stoat  were  those  hearts  and  brave, 
And  a  nation's  blessing  followed  her, 

As  she  bonnded  o'  er  the  ware. 

And  say,  how  did  she  bear  her 

In  the  battle's  wilder  storm, 
When  the  broadside's  crashing  thunders 

Burst  from  her  qnivering  form  T 
When  (iroro  the  smoke-cloud's  bosom, 

That  stifled  the  gasping  breath. 
Fast  flashed  its  Inrid  lightnings, 

Widi  every  gleam  a  death  T 

When  o'  er  the  dabbled  deck, 

And  down  the  shattered  side. 
Prom  many  a  noble  heart 

Streamed  warm  the  life-blood's  tide ; 
While  still  o'  er  din  of  shot  and  stroke 

Fierce  shouts  of  battling  men 
Yet  louder  rang — oh  say,  how  sped 

The  gallant  vessel  then  t 

Those  Stripes — did  foeman's  hand 

E'er  lower  their  proud  streaming  T 
Those  Stars — did  ever  clond  of  shame 

Bntly  th^  glortana  beaming  T 
j^uwer,  her  country's  annals. 

On  whose  brightest  page  is  told, 
How  thrice  she  humbled  the  tyrant  night 

Of  the  Ocean-Queen  of  old  I 
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Answer,  the  shouu  of  welcome, 

That  rang  o'er  shore  ant^  sea. 
When  thrice  she  sought  her  haren 

In  her  pride  of  rictor^  I 
Answer,  the  thrill  which  atill  can  warm. 

With  ■  glow  of  patriat  flame, 
A  nation*!  heart  when  the  tale  is  told 

Of  the  "ConatitutionV' fame! 


Many  a  year  has  circled 

In  peace  o'er  that  fair  land. 
And  Freedom  hath  her  blearinga  there 

Showered  with  bounteous  hand. 
Since  died  the  last  dull  echo 

Of  the  battle-thundering  gun. 
And  oar  liberty's  last  struggle 

On  land  and  sea  was  won. 

Old  Ironsides  yet  nobly 

Her  flag  hears  o'er  the  main, 
— Oh,  ne'er  o'er  scene  of  strife  and  bloodt 

Hay  those  bright  folds  wave  again  t — 
But  should  another  foe  assail 

Her  country's  rights  and  laws, 
She'll  bear  it  still  as  gloriously, 

In  the  same  glorious  cause. 

And  now,  on  that  ralley's  bosom. 

If  yonr  step  would  seek  the  spot 
Where  the  old  gray  stump  is  mouldering. 

Of  that  Oak — 'tis  not  forgot. 
Right  up  from  out  its  aged  heart 

Behold  !  will  greet  your  eye 
A  brare  young  Laurel,  gallantly 

Springing  towards  the  sky. 

No  hand  of  man  hath  ever 

Planted  that  Laurel  there. 
But  the  wild  wind  bore  the  gloriotu  germ 

Free  through  the  pathless  air. 
And  oh,  ever  be  bright  that  dark  green  leaf, 

Which  thus  from  that  dead  trunk  broke. 
To  wreathe  with  a  fadeless  crown  of  fame 

The  old  Constitution  Oak ! 
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THE  TOLL-GATHERER'S  DAY, 

A     BKETOH     OT     TRAKBITORT     LIFE. 

By  lit  AutkoT  af  "  7^Bice4etd  Taiii." 

Hbtbinesi  for  a  person  whoie  instinct  bids  him  rather  to  pore 
over  ihe  current  of  life,  than  to  plunge  into  its  tumultuone  wBTesi 
no  undesirable  retreat  were  a  toll-house  beside  some  thronged  tho- 
ronghfare  of  the  land.  Li  youth,  perhaps,  it  is  good  for  the  observer 
to  run  about  the  earth— to  leave  the  track  of  hia  footsteps  for  and 
wide — to  mingle  himself  with  the  action  of  numberless  Ticissiludes 
— «nd  finally,  in  some  calm  solitude,  to  feed  a  musing  spirit  on  all 
that  he  has  seen  and  felL  But  there  are  natures  too  indolent,  «r  toy 
•enflitiTe,  to  endure  the  dust,  the  sunshine,  or  the  rain,  the  turmoil 
of  moral  and  physical  elements,  to  which  all  the  wayfarers  of  the 
world  expose  themselves.  For  such  a  man,  how  pleasant  a  miraele, 
conld  life  be  made  to  roll  its  variegated  length  by  the  threshold  of 
hijg  own  hrnmitage,  and  the  great  globe,  as  it  were,  perform  ita 
revolutions  and  shift  its  thousand  scenes  before  his  eyea  witfaont 
whirling  him  onward  in  its  course.  If  any  mortal  be  favored  with 
a  lot  analogous  to  this,  it  is  the  toU-gaUierer.  So,  at  least,  have  I 
often  fancied,  while  losnging  on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a  small 
square  edifice  which  stands  between  shore  and  shore  in  the  midst  of 
a  long  bridge.  Beneath  the  timbers  ebbs  and  flows  an  arm  of  the 
•ea ;  while  above,  like  the  life-blood  through  a  great  artery,  the 
travel  of  the  north  and  east  is  continually  throbbing.  Sitting  on 
the  aforesaid  bench,  I  amnse  myself  with  a  conception,  illustrated 
by  numerons  pencil-s  ketches  in  the  air,  of  the  toll-gatherer's  day. 

In  the  morning — dim,  gray,  dewy  summer's  mom — the  distant 
roll  of  ponderous  wheels  b^ns  to  mingle  with  my  old  friend's 
slambers,  creaking  more  and^nore  harshly  through  the  midst  of  his 
dre«m,  and  gradually  replacing  it  with  realidei.  Hardly  conscious 
of  the  change  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  he  finds  himself  partly 
elad  and  throwing  wide  the  toll-gates  for  the  passage  of  a  fragrant 
load  of  hay.  The  timbers  groan  beneath  the  slow-revolving  wheels; 
one  sturdy  yeoman  stalks  beside  the  oxen,  and  peering  from  the 
summit  of  the  hay,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  half-extinguished  lantern 
over  the  toll-house,  is  seen  the  droway  visage  of  his  comrade,  who 
has  enjoyed  a  nap  aonae  ten  miles  long.  The  toll  is  paid-^reak, 
creak,  again  go  the  wheels,  and  the  bnge  hay-mow  vanisheB  into 
the  morning  mist.  As  yet,  nature  is  but  half  awake,  and  familiar 
objects  sppear  visionary.  But  yonder,  dashing  from  the  shore  with 
a  rattSng  thunder  of  die  wheels  and  a  confused  clatter  of  hoob. 
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eomw  the  nerer-tiring  roail,  which  has  hnnjed  onward  at  die  same 
headlong,  reatlesi  rate,  all  throug^h  the  qniet  night  The  bridge 
resoands  in  one  continued  peal  as  the  coach  rolls  on  irithout  a 
pause,  merely  affording  the  toU-gaUierer  a  glimpse  at  the  sleepy 
peasengers,  who  now  bestir  their  torpid  Umbs,  and  snuff  a  Cordial  in 
the  briny  air.  The  morn  breathes  upon  them  and  blushe^'  and  they 
forget  how  wearily  the  darkness  toiled  away.  And  behold  now  the 
ferrid  day,  in  his  bright  chariot,  glittering  aslant  orer  the  waves, 
aor  scorning  to  throw  a  tribute  of  his  golden  beam*  on  the  toll- 
gatherer's  Uttle  hermitage.  The  old  man  looks  eastward,  and  (for 
he  is  a  moraUzer)  frames  a  simile  of  the  stage-coach  and  the  son. 

While  the  world  is  roosing  itself  we  may  glance  sli^tly  at  the 
scene  of  our  sketch.  It  sits  above  the  bosom  of  the  broad  flood,  a 
spot  not  of  earth,  bat  in  the  midst  of  waters,  which  mah  with  a 
murmuring  sound  among  the  massive  beams  beneath.  Over  the 
door-  is  a  weather-beaten  board  Inscribed  with  the  rates  of  toll,  in 
letters  so  nearly  e£hced  that  the  gilding  of  the  snnehine  can  hardly 
make  them  legible.  Beneath  the  window  ia  a  wooden  bench,  on 
which  a  long  succession  of  weary  wayfarers  have  reposed  them- 
selves.  Peeping  within  doors,  we  perceive  the  whitewashed  walls 
bedecked  with  sundry  lithographic  prints  and  advertisements  of 
various  import,  and  the  immense  show-bill  of  a  wandering  caravan. 
And  there  sits  onr  good  old  (bU-gatherer,  glorified  by  the  early 
■nnbeama.  He  is  a  man,  as  his  aspect  may  announce,  of  quiet  soul, 
M)d  thoughtful,  shrewd,  yet  simple  mind,  who,  of  the  wisdom  which 
the  passing  world  scatters  along  thewKyside,  has  gathered  a  reason- 
able store. 

Now  the  sun  smiles  upon  die  landscape,  and  earth  smiles  back 
again  upon  the  sky.  Frequent,  now,  are  the  travellers.  The  toll- 
gatherer's  practised  ear  can  distinguish  the  weight  of  every  vehicle, 
the  number  of  its  wheels,  and  how  many  horses  beat  the  resounding 
timbers  with  th^  iron  tramp.  Here,  in  a  substandal  family  chaise, 
setting  forth  betimes  to  take  advantage  of  the  dewy  road,  come  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  with  their  tosy-cheeked  little  girl  sitting 
gladsomely  between  them.  The  bottom  of  the  chaise  is  heaped 
with  multifarious  band-boxes  and  carpet  bags,  and  beneath  the  azle 
■wings  a  leathern  trunk,  dusty  with  yesterday's  journey.  Next 
appears  a  four-wheeled  carryall,  peopled  with  a  round  half  dozen  of 
pretty  girls,  all  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  driven  by  a  single 
gentlenian.  Luckless  wight,  doomed,  through  a  whole  summer  day, 
to  be  the  butt  of  mirth  and  mischief  among  the  frolicksome  maidens! 
Bolt  upright  in  a  sulkey  rides  a  thin,  sonr-visaged  man,  who,  as  he 
pays  ttis  toll,  huids  the  toll-gatherer  a  printed  card  to  stick  upon 
die  walU  The  vinegar-faced  traveller  proves  to  be  a  manufacturer 
of  [McUea.  Now  paces  slowly  from  timber  to  timber  a  horseman 
clad  in  black,  with  a  meditatire  brow,  as  ol  one  who,  whithersoevw 
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hU  steed  might  beftr  him,  would  idll  jovnief  through  a  mist  of 
brooding  Ifaonght.  He  is  a  conntry  preacher,  going  to  labor  at  a 
protracted  meeting.  The  next  object  passing  townward  is  a  batch- 
«T*a  cart,  canopied  with  its  arch  of  anow-white  cotton.  Behind 
eomeea  'saucemaDi'driringawagoDfuUof  new  potatoes,  green  ears 
of  com,  beete,  carrola,  turnips,  and  summer  squashes ;  and  next, 
two  wrinkled,  withered,  witch-looking  old  gossips,  in  an  antedilurian 
cfaaise  drawn  by  a  horse  of  former  generations,  and  going  to  peddle 
ODt  a  lot  of  hnckleberriBs.  See  there,  a  man  trundling  a  wheelbar- 
row load  of  lobsters.  And  now  a  milk  cart  rattles  briskly  onward, 
eorered  with  green  canTSss,  and  conveying  the  contribntions  of  a 
whole  herd  of  cows,  in  large  tin  canisters.  But  let  all  these  pay 
tb«r  toll  sad  pais.  Here  comes  a  spectacle  that  causes  the  oM 
toll-gatherer  to  smile  benignantly,  as  if  the  travellers  brought  sun- 
^iiw  with  them  and  larished  its  gladsome  influence  all  along  the 
road. 

It  is  a  baroDche  of  the  newest  style,  the  Tarnished  panels  of  which 
reflect  the  whole  moving  panorama  of  the  landscape,  and  show  a 
picture,  likewise,  of  our  fnend,  with  bis  visage  broadlined,  so  that 
his  meditative  smile  is  transformed  to  grotesque  merriment.  Within 
sits  a  youth,  fresh  as  the  summer  morn,  and  beside  him  a  young 
lady  in  white,  with  white  gloves  upon  her  slender  hands,  and  a  white 
vol  flowing  down  over  her  face.  But  methinks  her  blushing  cheek 
bunu  through  the  snowy  veil.  Another  white-robed  virgin  sits  in 
front.  And  who  are  these,  on  whom,  and  on  all  that  appertains  to 
Aem,  the  dmt  of  earth  seems  never  to  have  settled  t  Two  lovers, 
whom  the  priest  has  blest  this  blessed  morn,  and  sent  them  forth, 
with  one  of  the  bridemaids,  on  tho  matrimonial  tour.  Take  my 
blessing  loo,  ye  happy  ones !  May  the  sky  not  frown  upon  yon, 
UHT  clouds  bedew  you  with  their  chill  and  sullen  rain  I  May  tho 
hot  son  kindle  no  fever  in  your  hearts  I  And  when  you  shell  have 
icachad  the  close  of  that  journey  of  life,  on  which  you  are  thus 
brigfaOy  entering,  hand  grasped  in  hand,  and  heart  folded  to  heart, 
OMy  you  lie  down  together  Id  as  sweet  and  happy  a  repose,  as  that 
queer  parting  smile  on  our  good  old  friend's  face  seems  to  invoke  for 
you,  at  the  close  of  this  day's  travel,  its  first  happy  stage  1 

They  pass;  and  ere  the  reflection  of  their  joy  has  fiided  from  hts 
ftee,  another  spectacle  throws  a  melancholy  shadow  over  the  sptiit 
of  the  observing  man.  In  a  close  carriage  sits  a  fragile  figure, 
naflkd  carefully,  and  shrinking  even  from  the  mild  breath  of  summer. 
Bhe  leans  against  a  manly  form,  and  his  arm  enfolds  her,  as  if  to 
guard  his  treasure  from  some  enemy.  Let  but  a  few  weeks  pass, 
•nd  when  he  shall  strive  to  embrace  that  loved  one,  he  will  press 
only  desolation  to  his  heart 

And  now  has  morning  gathered  up  her  dewy  pearls,  and  fled  away. 
The  ami  rolls  blaxiBg  throogh  the  sky,  and  cannot  find  a  etood  to 
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cool  his  face  witb.  The  horses  toil  slTig^shl7  alonf  the  bridge,  and 
heave  their  glistening  sides  in  short  quick  pantings,  when  the  r^ng 
are  tightened  at  the  toll-house.  Glisten,  too,  the  faces  of  the  tn- 
rellera.  Their  ganDents  are  thickly  bestrewn  with  dust;  their 
whiskers  and  hur  look  hoary ;  their  throats  are  chosked  with  tlw 
dusty  atmosphere  which  they  hare  left  behind  them.  No  air  ia 
stirring  on  the  road.  Nature  dares  draw  no  breath,  lest  she  should 
inhale  a  stifling  cloud  of  dust.  '  A  hot  and  dusty  day !'  cry  the  poor 
pilgrims,  as  they  wipe  their  begrimed  foreheads,  and  woo  the  doubtful 
breeze  which  the  river  bears  along  with  it.  *  Awfiil  hot  I  Dreadful 
dusty  I'  answers  the  sympathetic  toll-gatherer.  They  itart  again,  to 
pass  through  the  fiery  furnace,  while  he  re-enters  his  cool  hermitage, 
and  besprinkles  it  with  a  pail  of  briny  water  from  the  stream  beneath. 
He  thinks  within  himsell^  that  the  sun  is  not  so  fierce  here  as  els<^ 
where,  and  that  the  gentle  Kit  doth  not  forget  him  in  these  sultry 
days.  Yes,  old  friend ;  and  a  quiet  heart  will  make  a  dog-day  tem- 
perate. He  hears  a  weary  footstep,  and  percuves  a  traveller  with 
pack  and  staff,  who  uts  down  upon  the  hospitable  bench,  and  removes 
the  bat  from  his  wet  brow.  The  toll-gatherer  administers  a  cup  or 
cold  water,  and  discovering  his  guest  to  be  a  man  of  homely  sense, 
he  engages  him  in  profitable  talk,  uttering  the  maxims  of  a  philosophy 
which  he  has  found  in  his  own  soul,  bat  knows  not  how  it  cams 
there.  And  as  the  wayfarer  makes  ready  to  resume  his  journey,  ha 
tells  him  a  sovereign  remedy  for  blistered  feet. 

Now  comes  the  noan>tide  hour— of  all  the  hours,  nearest  akin  to 
midnight;  for  each  has  its  own  calmness  and  repose.  Soon,  however, 
the  world  begins  to  turn  again  upon  its  axis,  and  it  seems  the  busiest 
epoch  of  the  day ;  when  an  accident  impedes  the  march  of  sublunaij 
things.  The  draw  being  lifted  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  schooner, 
laden  with  wood  from  the  eastern  forests,  she  sticks  immoveably, 
right  athwart  the  bridge  1  Meanwhile,  on  both  sides  of  the  same,  a 
throng  of  impatient  travellers  liret  and  fbme.  Here  are  two  sailors 
in  a  gig,  with  the  top  thrown  back,  both  puffing  cigars,  and  swearing 
all  sorts  of  for'c'slle  oaths ;  there,  in  a  smart  chaise,  a  dashingly 
dressed  gentleman  and  lady,  he  from  a  tailor's  shop-bosTd,  and  sttf 
from  a  milliner's  back  room — the  aristocrats'of  a  summer  af^rnooo. 
And  what  are  the  haughtiest  of  ns,  but  the  ephemeral  aristocrats  of 
a  summer's  day  T  Here  is  a  tin-pedler,  whose  glittering  ware  b&- 
dazzles  all  beholders,  like  a  travelling  meteor,  or  opposition  sun ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  a  seller  of  spruce  beer,  which  brisk  liquor  is 
confined  in  several  dosen  of  stone  bottles.  Here  come  a  party  of 
ladies  on  horseback,  in  green  riding-habits,  and  gentlemen  attendant  ( 
and  there  a  flock  of  sheep  for  the  market,  pattering  over  the  bridgs 
with  a  multitudinous  cktter  of  their  little  hoofs.  Here  a  Frenchman, 
with  a  hand-organ  on  his  shoulder ;  and  there  an  itinerant  Swiss 
jeweller.    On  this  side,  heralded  by  a  blast  of  clarions  and  bugles. 
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«ppeara  t  tnin  of  wagons,  conveying  «Q  tbe  wild  bemsta  of  a  caravftn ; 
«iid  on  that,  a  company  of  lammer  soldien,  marching  from  rillage 
*o  Tillage  OB  a  festival  campaign,  attended  by  the  ■  brass  band.' 
Now  look  at  the  aceae,  and  it  presents  an  emblem  of  the  mysterious 
eonfoflioa,  the  apparently  inaolTable  riddle,  in  which  indiridtialB,  or 
the  great  world  itself^  seems  often  to  be  involred.  What  anracle 
shall  set  all  things  fight  again ! 

Bat  see !  the  schooner  has  thmst  her  bnlky  carcass  throng  the 
chaam ;  the  draw  descends ;  horse  and  foot  pass  onward,  and  leave 
(he  bridge  vacant  from  end  to«nd.  "And  thns,"  mnsea  the 'toll- 
gatherer,  "have  I  found  it  with  aQ  stoppages,  even  thongh  the 
oniverse  seemed  to  Ife  «t  a  stand."    The  sage  old  man ! 

Far  westward  now,  the  reddening  sna  throws  a  broad  sheet  of 
splendor  across  the  flood,  and  to  the  eyas  of  distant  boatmen  fleams 
brigbtly  among  ibe  timbers  of  the  bridge.  Strollers  come  from  the 
■town  to  qnaff  (he  freshening  breeae.  One  or  two  let  down  long 
tinea,  and  hanl  np  flapping  flounders,  or  cniuera,  or  unall  cod,  or 
perhaps  an  eeL  Otbera,  and  ftdr  girls  among  them,  with  the  ftnsh 
of  the  hot  day  still  on  tiieir  cheeks,  bend  over  die  ruling  and  wstch 
ihe  he«ps  of  sea-weed  floating  upward  with  tiie  flowing  tide.  The 
horses  now  tramp  heavily  along  the  bridge,  and  wistfully  Iwthink 
them  of  their  stables.  Rest,  rest,  thon  weary  world  I  for  to-morrow's 
round  of  toil  and  pleasure  will  be  as  wearisome  as  tA-day's  has  been ; 
yet  both  will  tiear  thee  onward  a  day's  march  of  etendty.  Now  the 
old  toll-gatherer  looks  seaward,  and  diseems  the  Bght-honie  kind- 
Img  on  a  far  island,  and  the  stars,  too,  kindling  in  the  sky,  as  If  but 
a  littie  way  beyond;  and  mingling  reveries  of  Heaven  with  rentem- 
Tiiances  of  earth,  the  whole  procession  of  mortal  traveners,  all  the 
diMty  pilgrimage  which  be  has  witnessed,  teems  Bk«  a  fitting  abow 
•of  |hiatoDu  for  his  thongbtfol  aoal  t*  muse  npen. 


THE  WORTH  OF  WOMAN. 

raaif  ma  aasMtit  or  somili.br. 

SStnt  iit  FVamat, 


HowoKXB  be  womn  1  abo  beams  on  tho  Agbt, 
Gmeeliil  and  fidr,  Bka  a  bring  of  Ught ; 
Scatters  araund  her,  wharever  she  atrayi^ 
Roaea  of  bBss  o'er  onr  thorn-covered  ways ; 
Rosea  of  Paradise,  sent  from  above, 
To  be  gathered  and  tirined  In  a  garknd  of  Lore. 
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Man,  OB  PtMTon'i  ttouay  ocean, 

Tossed  hf  svges  mouoUioshigh, 
Conrts  the  hnrncaoe's  commotion. 

Spurns  at  Romoi^b  feeble  ciy. 
Iiond  the  tempest  roen  around  him. 

Louder  still  it  roan  vitfaiD; 
Flashing  lighu  o(  hope  conjouod  him, 

Stuns  him  life's  incesaant  din. 

Woman  infites  him,  with  bliss  in  her  smile. 
To  cease  from  his  toil,  and  be  happy  a  while; 
Whisperirtg  wooinglj— come  to  xay  bower, — 
Go  not  in  search  of  the  phantom  of  power—' 
Honor  and  wealth  are  iIlu8or7,^-come  I 
Happinen  dwells  io  the  temples  of  Home^ 

Han,  with  fiiry  stem  and  sarage. 

Persecutes- his  brother  man; 
Reckless  if  be  blesa  or  ravage. 

Action — action— «t01  his  plan. 
Now  creating — now  destrojring — 

Ceasdese  wishes  tear  his  breast; — 
Ever  seeking — ne'er  ei^<^ing — 

Still  to  b»— but  nerer  bleat. 

Woman,  contented  in  silent  repose. 

Enjoys  in  its  beanty  life's  flower  a»ft  blows. 

And  waters  and  tend*  it  with  innocent  heart ; 

Far  richer  than  man  with  his  treasures  of  Art, 

And  wiser  by  &r  in  her  circle  confined, 

ThMa  he  with  his  science,  and  flights  of  the  mind. 

Coldly  to  himself  sufficing, 

Han  disdains  the  gentler  arte ; 
Knoweth  not  the  bliss  arising 

From  ^e  interchange  of  hearta. 
Blowly  tiirongh  hie  bosom  steafin^. 

Flows  the  genial  current  on, 
Tillt'by  age's  frost  congealing, 

It  n  hardened  into  stone. 

She,  like  the  harp,  that  instinctiTely  ring*. 

As  the  night-breathing  lephyr  soft  sighs  on  the  atringi. 

Responds  to  each  impaUe  with  ready  repl^. 
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Whether  torrow  or  pleaanre  her  Bympathy  try ; 
And  leu-  drops  sod  smiles  od  her  countenance  pley* 
Like  sim-shine  and  showers  of  a  morning  of  May. 

Throngh  the  mnge  of  man's  domiBioa 

Terror  is  the  ruling  word— 
And  the  standard  of  opinion 

Is  the  temper  of  the  sword. 
Strife  exults,  and  Pity,  blushing. 

From  the  scene  despairing  Aie^ 
Where,  to  battle  madly  nuhin^ 

Brother  vpon  brother  dies. 

'Woman  commands  with  a  milder  contrel — 
She  rules  by  enchantment  the  realm  of  the  souL 
As  she  glances  around  in  the  light  of  her  snule. 
The  war  of  the  Paauons  is  hushed  for  a  white— 
And  Discord,  content  from  his  fury  to  cease, 
8  entranced  on  the  ^lews  of  peace. 


MEXICAIT   ANTIQUITIES 

rU,t>(lDK  aMB  KtthUK,  IR  TBC  FROTINCIS  OT  COt&PA  ANB  OAXAOA. 

Ths  continent  of  America  has,  by  common  consent,  received  and 
retained  the  appellation  of  the  New  World.  Applied  to  the  disco* 
very  of  the  Oenoese  navigator,  the  distinction  may  be  appropriate ; 
bat,  as  IB  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article,  it  ceases  to  be  correct 
when  predicated  of  tiie  country  itself. 

The  advances  of  the  first  conquerors  into  the  newly  discovered 
territory,  reretled  at  each  step  striking  evidenees  of  a  system  of  polity 
manifestly  Qie  result  of  civilization  and  time.  Through  the  shadowy 
mists  of  the  story  of  Anabnac  could  be  traced  the  tradition  of  a  long 
Kne  of  powerful  Icings.  To  the  inherent  obscurity  which  wraps  the 
tfKnufruIa  ^eiUtiiflt~the  cradle  of  nations— at  their  birth,  was  added  the 
two-fold  darkness  of  Ignorance  and  superstition.  The  missionaries 
who  followed  in  the  rear  of  invasion,  urged  by  a  misguiding  enthu- 
msm  ID  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  service  of  God,  laid  a  barbarian 
hand  on  the  annals  of  the  primitive  population,  and  doomed  them,  in 
the  blindness  of  their  zeai,  to  Irrevocable  destruction.    The  tradl- 
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tioiiB  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Chichunecu,  the  memory  of  th^ 
gorgeous  rulers  of  Anahuac,  aud  the  records  of  the  migrations  of 
the  Aztecs,  were  tadingin  the  shadowSof  the  past;  the  bnit  restige* 
of  their  passage  and  dwelling-place  on  the  eiH^  vere  faet  wearing 
avay;  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  hist  century,  a  caravan  of  traTellerSr 
lost  in  the  rast  solittides  of  Yucatan,  alighted  on  the  deserted  ruins  of 
an  immense  city  near  the  town  of  Palenque.  The  discorery  of 
tliese  ruins,  covering  an  area  of  twenty  miles  in  lengtli  and  six  in 
breadth,  immediately  roused  the  attention  of  the  scholar  and  the 
antiquarian.  Antonio  del  Rio,  commisBioned  by  a  decree  of  the  ktng 
of  Spain,  commenced  the  exploration  of  the  remains  of  the  Paleocian 
city ;  but  the  interest  of  science,  yielding  to  wei^tter  manersr  the 
fruits  of  his  investigations  remained,  for  &  long  period,  buried  in  the 
archives  of  Mexico.  In  die  years  1806, 1906,  and  1807,  the  king  of 
Spain  ordered  a  second  exploring  expedition  ona  mon  extoisive  and 
generous  scale.  These  interesting  mins,  revisited  and  described  by 
Dupaix,  and  sketched  by  Castaneda,  present  singularly  striking  anal- 
ogies with  the  oldest  remains  of  Phcenician  arts  and  EgypUan  archi- 
tecture. Approximative  calculations,  amoun^ng  to  all  but  certaintyr 
and  based  principally  on  tbe  age  of  the  gigantic  trees  that  have  over- 
grown the  luins,  and  stricken  tbeir  roots  into  the  wrecks  of  this 
nameless  and  perished  population,  would  carry  its  origin  as  far  bock 
OS  twenty  centuries  at  least.  Independently  of  these  mere  inferential 
proofs,  diere  ore  others,  drawn  from  a  great  number  of  andent  mon- 
uments, restored  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  exploration ;  almost  all 
of  which  are  of  direct  importance  as  collateral  evidences  of  remote 
antiquity  and  comparative  civilization.  Among  these,  the  drawings 
exhibit  workman-like  aqueducts— cyclopean  bridges — pyramids  of 
brick  and  stone,  of  a  peculiar  character — tumuli  of  the  most  varied 
and  imposing  forms — subterrane&n  sepulchres,  arched  and  vaulted 
with  architectural  precision — idols  of  granite  and  porphyry— colossal 
bassi-rilievi,  sculptured  in  marble,  granite,  and  stone,  or  skilfully 
modelled  in  stucco — ingments  of  zodiacs,  accompanied  by  glyphs, 
different  from  the  hieratic  writings  of  Egypt,  though  evidentiy  similar 
in  their  origin  and  intent.  These  monuments — unknown  to  Europe 
and  to  OUT  own  country,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period — prove, 
in  their  crumbling  state,  an  antiquity  much  anterior  to  the  people  of 
Moctezuma.  They  are  worthy  of  the  speculations  of  the  learned 
world,  as  impressive  testimonials  of  the  existence  and  disappearance 
of  once  flourishing  nations,  whose  mirecorded  annals  have  left  a 
vast  and  deplorable  chasm  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  true,  that  we  possess  many  an  erudite  dissertation,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  on  (he  probable  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
might  have  had  of  this  continent;  but  we  recollect  no  where  to  have 
seen  a  complete  enumeration  of  die  texts,  or  other  original  docu- 
ments, calculated.  If  not  to  insure  a  soltttion,  to  Isdlitate,  at  least, 
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the  inreatigatioD  of  ihia  highly  interesling  question.  Though  it  be 
iroposrible  to  examine,  within  the  nurrow  compaBS  of  this  uttclei 
end  with  the  necesenry  fullneBB  of  developtnent,  so  momentouB  « 
problem  of  history  end  ethnography,  still  these  pages  will  be  found 
as  a  not  untimely  introduction  to  the  great  collection  of  Mexican 
antiquities  with  which  the  world  of  science  has  lately  been  enriched, 
by  the  peraeTering  energy  and  ingenious  researches  of  a  trinity  of 
MvanSf  among  whom  we  are  proud  to  number  our  own  countryman. 
Warden,  late  American  Consul-general  for  France.  To  point  out, 
among  the  preliminary  data  which  may  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
work,  those  most  deserring  of  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  seems  to 
xu,  and  it  is  intended,  to  be  an  indirect  homage  to  the  deTotednees 
with  which  they  hare  assumed  and  completed  their  arduous  task. 

We  might  open  our  investigaliona  with  the  Anlicklhones  of  the 
Pythagorean  school ;  bnt  §o  limited  and  uncertain  is  our  knowledge 
of  that  syatem,  ecpecially  in  its  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  anti- 
podes, dutt  ft  were  better  to  leare  the  expoution  of  the  opinions  of 
PhilolaOs,  on  that  subject,  undisfigured  by  any  modem  and  fruitless 
attempt  to  explain  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  a  contrary 
reason,  to  refer  to  Plato's  Atlantis  —  that  Egyptian  tradition, 
which  has  giren  birth  to  many  a  learned  volume.  It  is  sufficient 
foTonrpurposeto  mention  that  he  relates,  in  the  Timeus,  (*)  that  the 
kings  of  that  raat  island,  lying  opposite  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, after  crossing  the  Atlantic  sea,  the  waters  of  which  were 
then  naTigable,  possessed  themselves  of  a  portion  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  progressed  unchecked  in  the  invasion  until  repelled 
by  the  Athenians,  whom  the  prince  of  philosophers  hails  as  the 
•Bviodiv  of  the  other  nations  of  Greece,  charging  the  latter  with 
forgetful  ingratitude.  "The  course  of  ages,"  addsCritias,  "brought 
on  ihe  inevitable  hour,  the  disastrous  night,  when,  amid  the  qnakiiige 
Of  the  earth,  and  the  swellings  of  the  sea,  all  the  warriors  of  Athens 
were  swallowed  np  by  the  earth;  and  the  billows  covered  the  Atiantic 
isle  forever  more.  To  this  day  that  part  of  the  ocean  is  inaccessible, 
and  cannot  be  explored ;  and  the  mud  of  the  snnken  continent  checks 
the  mariner  that  would  visit  its  shores."  (t)  Tins  is  the  narrative 
that  old  Critias  had  by  tradition  from  Solon,  who  held  it  from 
the  priests  of  Sals.  We  learn  from  Proclus,  in  his  scholia  on  the 
Tlmttut,  that  Plato  himself  had  read  this  account  in  the  hierogly> 
pbics  of  the  Egyptian  columns ;  and  lamblichus  adds  that  they 
were  consecrated  to  Hermes  Trismegistus.  (X)  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  tradition  may  not  be  entirely  fabulous ;  that  the 
sunken  Island  which  Critias  describes  may  have  stood  in  the  Atlantic 

(•)  PUl  TbB.  p.  SO,  see.  a,  Ed.  Bi^ 

1  TImiaw,  quoted  hf  CoDnn,  in  his  expoutioa  of  tbs  Flalonie 
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ocean ;  and  that  the  group  of  the  Canaries  Is  the  onlf  memorial  of 
its  existence. 

When,  in  connexion  with  this  testimony  of  ancient  days,  we  read 
in  the  hiatorieH  of  ChristOTal  Colon  that  the  companions  of  his  first 
yoyage  seeing,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles  westward  of 
the  Azores,  the  ocean  mantled  with  thick  weeds,  and  various  plants, 
which  oTerlaid  the  deep  like  a  liquid  prairie,  and  eren  arretted  tha 
progress  of  their  ships,  fancied  that  they  bad  reached  the  farthest 
bourne  of  the  navigable  waters,  and  that  the  green  and  moring 
shoals  concealed  a  great  extent  of  immersed  lands;  we  cannot  but 
instincdvely  recur  to  Plato's  pages,  and  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  masses  of  sea-weed  that  appalled  the  second  discoTorer 
and  the  ruins  of  the  absorbed  island,  which  so  long  barred  the  course 
of  the  early  navigators. 

With  the  various  systems  devised  to  explain  the  existence  of  the 
Atlantis  of  Plato,  from  the  theories  of  Rudbeck  down  fo  those  of 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  famiUar. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  rehearsing  the  clashing  conjectures  of  authors, 
we  will  advert  to  one  or  two  points  of  contact  which  they  seem 
to  have  overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  the  name  of  the  Atlantis 
is  to  be  traced  in  America,  without  straining  at  an  etymology. 
In  the  country  called  Aztlan,  one  of  the  earliest  resting-places  of  the 
primitive  Mexicans.  (*]  But  there  Is  certainly  one  fact  connected 
with  the  topography  of  Mexico  which  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  seen  insisted  upon  by  any  of  the  writers  who  have  consecrated 
their  labors  to  the  traditions  of  the  land  of  Anahuac.  The  ancient 
city  of  Mexico,  as  described  by  SoUs,  De  la  Vega,  and  Clavigero,  its 
lakes,  its  admirable  causeways,  its  channels  of  communication  with 
the  main  land,  the  sluices,  arranged  at  equal  distances,  and  crossed 
by  moveable  bridges,  the  wealth  and  splendor  which  dazzled  (he 
conquistadores,  bear  a  strong  character  of  identity  with  the  capital 
of  the  Atlants,  mentioned  in  Plato's  Critias.  "The  city  of  Mex- 
ico," says  Nnfiez'de  la  Vega,  (f)  "is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains.  The  waters,  rushing  from  the  heights,  collect  into 
suQdry  lakes,  the  two  largest  of  which  have  an  intercommunication. 
On  the  margin  of  one  of  those  lakes,  and  resting  on  some  neighboring 
islands,  the  capital  of  Mexico  was  built.  The  city  was  reached  by 
causeways  of  earth  and  stone,  soRie  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the 
lake  waters  overflowed  the  plain  in  the  rainy  season,  these  cause- 
ways had  a  coniidenbl«  extent    Ob  the  eastern  side  there  was  no 

(•)  Thii  is  an  appdktioa  of  the  latter  dayi,  ofBxcd  by  the  canquiat^idoriif  lo  ihn 
iDhabiCnnU  of  tint  pottioa  of  the  new  world.  The  mi^rationa  of  the  M^iicBn^ 
property  so  cafled,  naj  be  tnoed  with  aocuncj  after  their  defeat  by  tha  Toltern*. 
ChichimecBB,  Toltecaa,  Anshuaea,  end  Azten,  an  the  older  and  more  common 
Mune*  of  the  tribes  that  oneioaDy  mhabited  the  conuncnt. 

(i)  1>ain  CtUUii  it  b»  Antigiitdadet,  Ac  Ac  CimiHI  Diaeau.  FnncUca 
NnD»  dela  Ttga,  Bisbop  of  CMt^ 
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dfke,  and  the  tity  could  be  approached  ia  canoes  onl^.y  On  each 
dyke  there  were  openingi,  from  diitance  to  distance,  and  over  iheae 
openings,  or  elnicei,  boards  eorered  with  earth  were  thrown,  in  tfaa 
shape  of  bridges."  • 

Lei  OS  now  tnni  to  (he  Critias,  and  read  hid  description.  W« 
find  the  golden  roore  of  the  templesi  the  inlaid  omamenti  of  ailTer, 
the  ritual  pomp,  and  all  die  storied  magnificence  of  the  earl]r  record 
of  the  conquest,  prefigured  in  the  gorgeous  pages  of  Plato.  We 
cannot  etop  to  translate  the  whole  of  the  passagej  but  the  following 
portions  of  the  dialogue  will  suffice  to  exhibit  an  idea  of  the  correa- 
pondence  between  the  two.  "Neptune,  being  allotted  the  AtlantiA 
islaiid,  settled  in  that  part  of  it  which  lay  towards  the  sea.  (*)  io 
ihe  middle  of  the  island  was  a  plain  which  is  said  to  have  been  th* 
most  beanlifiil  of  all  plains,  distinguished  by  the  fertili^  of  its  soiL 
Near  this  plain,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  was  a  low  mountain, 
Neptnne,  having  been  captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  daughter  of 
Erenor,  enclosed  the  hill  on  which  she  dwelt  with  winding  streams  of 
W«ter — the  water  and  land  alternating  at  the  same  time,  and  forming 
lesaer  and  larger  lones  about  each  other.  Those,  who  resided  about 
the  ancient  metropolis,  united  by  bridges  the  zones  of  the  sea,  which 
we  before  mentioned,  and  made  a  road  both  to  the  external  parts 
and  to  the  royal  abode.  They  likewise  divided  by  bridges  those 
tonee  of  the  earth  which  separated  the  zones  of  the  sea,  so  that  with 
a  three-benched  galley  they  might  sail  from  one  zone  to  another ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  zone  they  covered  in  such  manner  that 
Ihey  might  sail  under  them.  The  trench  received  the  streams  run- 
ning from  the  mountains,  and  which,  flowing  round  the  pkin  towards 
the  city,  were  gathered  together  from  different  parts,  and  at  length 
poured  themselves  from  the  trench  into  the  sea,"  We  do  not  mean 
that  old  Critias  ever  had  a  plan  of  Anahuac,  the  *'  place  of  many 
waters,"  before  his  eye ;  and  the  resemblance  of  both  pictures  may 
be  entirely  formitous;  but  the  bare  analogy  seems  sufficiently  strik- 
ing to  recommend  it  to  those  who  may  henceforth  devote  their 
attention  to  American  arclueology.  It  is  certunly  not  improbable 
diat  some  Phanician  traveller,  some  forgotten  Votan,  returning  to 
the  Talum  Chivim,  may  have  disseminated  through  Egypt  the  notion 
of  another  hemisphere ;  and  that  out  of  such  vague  data  Plato  may 
have  wrought  the  poetical  description  of  a  contineiit  and  of  a  people 
which  he  deemed  no  longer  in  existence.  Indeed,  it  seems  nnques- 
liaoable  that  the  Critiiu  is  the  only  dialogue  which  Plato  has  leQ 
nnfii^hed — diaeouraged,  as  it  were,  by  the  darkness  which  mantled 
Uifs  new  worid  from  his  prophetic  look ;  and  desirous  to  band  over 
its  exploration,  and  (he  perfection  of  its  description,  to  the  energies 
of  future  and  better  informed  ages. 


(•)  Oitisf  P- V>  •d.  BipoM,  sec.  e  d, 
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His  unpcvetieaJl  difciple,  Aiiatotle,  bu  noae  of  thou  qnul-reraal- 
Ibgs;  none  of  the  bold  Muioga  towirds  irorlda  nnknovn.  With  die 
oautioiisneM  of  the  logician,  who  ftdmiti  nothing  but  fsote,  he  niwely 
st&tee,  in  reference  to  this  qneition,  iahis  treatiae  of  Heareo,  "they 
vfao  maintun  that  there  is  but  ooe  tea  between  the  Columns  of  Her- 
Colu  and  India,  are  probably  not  &r  remored  from  the  trnth." 
Thanha  to  the  aothority  of  him  whom  Dante  faa«  called  il  nutetin 
4i  color  eke  <aiino— the  matter  of  the  human  mind — that  false  idol 
baCnre  whom  the  world  haa  eo  long  bowed  itoelf  dowa  in  servilB 
aobmiuion ;  this  equiroeal  expreaiion,  India,  runs  thronghont  all 
•ncient  geography  to  designate  these  western  lands.  Yet  wbf 
riiould  we  complain  while  present,  and  certainly  better  nurtsred,  g«^ 
tntions  still  persist  in  the  iavorite  nomendatore  of  "  West  Indies  T" 

The  Alexandrian  school — lb«  trustee  of  smne  of  the  ideaa  and 
traditions  which  mystic  Egypt  occairionallysent  forth  firom  its  hoary 
sanctuaries — treasured  the  confused  reminiseeDee  of  a  great  land  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  would  not  allow  the  legend  to  paas  wmuf 
mrecorded.  E^tosthenes,  three  centuries  before  our  era,  held,  on 
the  sanction  of  Strabo,  "  that,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  it  were  an  easy  taslL  to  sail  from  the  extremity  of 
Ibwia  to  India."  Here,  again,  the  name  of  India  recurs  1  What 
eould  the  appellation  ineani  We  know  how  vague  and  nndeined 
U  the  sense  of  that  word  among  classical  writers,  eren  among  Ae 
tnost  approTed  geographers  of  antiquity.  Southern  Asia,  AraUi^ 
Ethiopia,  and  all  the  African  prorinces  beyond  Hoant  Atlas,  ai« 
thus  defined.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  hare  intended 
to  speak  of  India,  properly  so  called ;  but  the  probability  loses  its 
forte  when  it  u  borne  in  mind  that  Colambns  himself,  in  directing 
his  course  to  the  west,  believed  that  he  was  going  to  Uie  East  Indier. 
sod  tliat  the  nations,  which  be  discovered,  are  to  this  day,  however 
absurdly,  knovm  nndar  the  generic  term  of  Indians: — these  are  inde- 
lible traces  of  error,  which  the  syatematixed  ignorance  of  the  Slsgyrite 
fau  BubstitQted  for  the  poetical  dreams  of  Flato. 

Had  the  books  of  Suiehoniatbo  outlived  the  great  intellectual 
Olaclysm  of  the  past — were  we  more  familiar  with  the  aatiquities 
<tf  Tyre  and  Carthage — had  posterity  inherited  their  literary  annals 
nidely  violated  and  destroyed  by  the  iron  arm  of  conquest,  we  might 
be  better  qualified  to  account  for  the  similarity  of  the  Mexican  and 
Phanician  monuments.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  career  of 
discoveries  was  limited  to  the  land,  scarcely  outsailed  the  basin  of 
die  Mediterranean  sea.  The  exploring  of  the  broad  and  many-waved 
ocean  was  attempted  by  the  Punic  navies  alone.  Not  that  we  should 
^[pect,  however,  any  satisfactory  accounts  of  their  maritime  exp» 
ditions ;  for  Tyre  and  Carthage,  acting  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness — of 
which  Strabo  bitterly  complains,  and  which  characterises  the  com- 
mercial usages  of  some  modem  nations — involved  the  history  of 
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dtcir  remote  Toyagea,  «id  tha  bearingt  of  their  ocewt-trmcksi  in 
frnperrionfl  secrecy.  But  we  know,  «t  leut,  that,  a>  naTigmtont 
they  fttr  ontatripped  erery  nttion  of  sntiqnity.  The  CerthKgiiuui% 
who  h&d  ftchieved  the  periplna  of  Africftt  would  nerer,  like  Virgi^ 
dr  indeed  like  Alezender,  have  confounded  the  lodtu  with  the  Nil& 
^ese  ere  errors  which,  though  not  sharing  in  them,  they  perchanca 
ointnbuted  intentionally  to  spread ;  while  the  more  correct  data  of 
tbeir  geographical  science  are  entirely  lost  to  posterity. 

Fnnn  their  conqserors,  a  nadon  of  mere  brutal  impulses  and  wai^ 
Cke  orgasm,  we  need  not  expect  any  aasistanee  or  lighL  Tb» 
■objection  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  known  globe  was  a  task 
which  required  and  engrossed  all  the  energies  of  Rome ;  and  it  li 
Bot  probable  that,  with  her  comparaliTely  inefficient  naval  poweiv 
Ak  should  hare  turned  her  attention  to  the  diseorery  of  AtlantiB 
worlds.  The  Greeks,  kumatti  ingenii  cuatodes,  as  Macrobins  calls 
Ihem,  the  warders  of  the  human  intellect,  carried  thnr  science  into 
exile ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  humiliation  of  conquest,  were  sati^ 
fied  with  softening  the  rude  legionary,  and  bending  him  to  the  iway 
of  the  science!  and  the  arts.  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Grecian 
sophists,  casually  alludes  to  the  Antipodes.  Under  the  reign  of 
AngustuB,  in  addition  to  several  passages  of  Strabo,  wbich  it  weis 
ndther  entertaining  nor  instructlTe  to  analyaot  Diodorus  Sicnlus  de» 
eribes,  in  a  turgid  and  highly  rhetorical  style,  a  vast  and  fertile  island 
which  he  places  in  the  west,  opposite  the  African  shore ;  the  discorery 
of  which  he  attributes  to  the  Phaniciana,  who  expelled  their  sea  riral^ 
the  Etmscans,  from  its  rich  Gelds,  and  reserved  it  as  a  refuge-spoL 
It  some  futore  day  of  calamity.  (')  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  this 
description  of  Diodorus  i^  measurably,  bot  a  mere  copy  of  Plato's 
Critias.  But  Perizoniua,  the  scholar's  oracle,  in  matters  of  ardueo- 
logical  controreey,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  JEHian — ^who  quotes  on  Ihk 
same  subject  a  fimtaadc  account  given  by  Theopompns — does  not 
hesitate  to  adnut  the  identity  of  America  with  the  Atlantic  land,  (t) 

Under  Claudius  Pomponiua  Mela,  the  geographer,  was  probably 
the  mere  echo  and  translator  of  the  Greek  authorities,  when  aaserting 
that  "  all  the  habiuble  globe  haa  the  tame  seasonst  though  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  Antiehthones  Inhabit  one  half  of  it ;  and  we  ths 
other  half.  The  former  bebig  unknown  to  us,  on  account  of  tin 
tnrrid  xone,  which  separates  us ;  I  shall  be  content  to  describe  am 


(•)  I>M.Ke.IilkV,Gi^I»aiidO0i 

(t>  Nanus  lanMD  dobilo,  cpiia  T«ter<s  iliqiuil  idTeriiit,  aed  qium  per  nriiulam 
M  ^ligliMTi,  ^1^1  AiMjii-l,  pMrim  bt  anliqnj  tradidona.  «b  ^gyptiia  vd  Canhagiiu- 
Biubiu  meeefit,  pactiia  «x  rWiociiuttioiM  de  fbcml  ft  ntn  ortna  umraDi,  imda  pluB 
eoPiediiM  iMp«r«Mbk>cwb«BtUrndtM  terras  prwMrA«Mn,Afticam,«Et)io» 
pno.    Poisonii  in  ML  Var.  ISs.  An. 
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own  hemisphere."  In  another  place  be  ipeaka  of  Indians — Indi— 
driren  on  the  shores  of  Oennanjr.  Were  tfae^  Indiana  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean ;  or,  as  some  have  thought,  LaplanderH  from 
the  north  f  Pliny  the  elder,  who  also  admits  the  existence  of  the 
Antipodes,  does  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  western  waters.  Thule  is,  to  faim,  the  last,  farthest 
boundary  of  the  earth.  And  yet  this  notion  of  another  hemisphere 
must  have  long  kept  its  hold  on  the  convictions  of  antiquity ;  for 
St.  Clemens,  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  writes  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "The  imp  err  ious  ocean — inaoMf 
dmifatrtf — and  the  lands  beyond  it  obey  the  laws  of  the  tame 
God."  (*)  Seneca  breaUied  a  hope  that  this  ocean  might  one  day  be 
croBBed.  ThechoniB  of  the  secondact  of  theMedeaisas  explicit  as 
any  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  alluded.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  its  closing  prophesy  disdains  the  fatal  bourne  of  Thulvt 
nnd  foretells  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  world.  It  were  not 
Irrelevant  here  to  mention,  that  since  the  year  149S,  the  Spaniarda 
have  referred,  with  something  like  national  pride,  to  the  lyrics  of 
their  countryman,  the  poet  of  Corduba,  wUch  they  look  upon  as  a 
miracnlouB  prediction  of  the  new  hemisphere,  discovered  by  their 
Alps,  and  conquered  by  thdr  arms. 

But  there  is  another  of  Seneca's  texts,  less  vulgarised  and  lees 
frequently  quoted ;  yet  which  does  not  the  less  deserve  attention. 
It  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  his  Natural  Questions.  "  The  philos- 
opher,"  says  he,  "  despises  the  narrow  bounds  of  his-earthly  home. 
And,  indeed,  haw  much  time  is  required  to  go  from  the  westen 
extremity  of  Spun  to  India !  A  very  few  days,  if  the  wind  be  but 
Ha",  (t)  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  alludes  to  the  Canaries — the 
Inaulce  heata — the  islands  of  the  blest,  as  they  were  then  called, 
where  Sertorius  had  an  intention  of  settling;  and  which  the  igno- 
ranee  of  the  Romans,  in  every  kind  of  maritime  geography,  might 
hare  designated  hy  the  words  luqve  ad  Indoa.  The  hypothesis 
assumes  a  greater  probability  in  view  df  the  &ct,  that  they  desig- 
nated as  Indians  almost  all  the  unknown  nations  of  the  earth. 
Baron  de  Zach,  in  his  astronomical  correspondence,  for  the  year 
1SS6,  construes  the  sentence  of  Seneca  into  a  proof  that  America 
was  freqnentiy  vimted  from  Spain,  (t)  It  were  not  altogether 
Irrational  to  suppose  that  Spain,  long  subjected  to  Punic  domina- 
tion, had  once  possessed,  and  still  retained,  the  secret  of  the  Car- 
thaginian mariners. 

Some  time  after  Seneca,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing — and 
who  has  in  fact  described  one  of  the  earthquakes  of  Herculanfium 

(•)  FabriciDi.  Apcxryph.  Cod.  EpisL  StL  CMnentis. 

(t)  Natnr.  Onat  LibL  i  Cap.  iiL 

(t)  BullctladetBcicnceiSCdMAiti.    BacL  Astnm.  Paris,  18S7. 
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and  Pompeii — ^both  thoae  eitl«i  vers,  under  the  »i^  of  Titus,  des- 
troyed by  an  eniptios  of  TeauTiua.  The  excaratioii  of  the  ruint 
has  been  progreseing  einee  the  middle  of  the  lait  century.  A  bean* 
tifttl  painting,  dng  out  of  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  in  1833,  may  not  be 
vnconnected  vith  this  qnestion,  or  foreign  to  the  presentiment,  if 
not  the  knowledge,  of  another  hemisphere.  The  three  qnarten 
of  the  olden  world  are  typified  in  the  painting; — Earope  under  the 
form  of  a  richly  attired  queen  seated  on  a  throne — Asia,  by  a  woman 
dad  in  an  elephant's  hide,  with  Its  trunk  and  tusks — Africa,  by  an 
Ethiopian  maiden,  protected  by  a  crocodile.  The  last  two  are  standing 
no  the  right  and  left  of  Europe ;  and  they  seem  to  await  the  behest 
of  a  BOTereign.  Behind  the  three  figures,  a  shadowy  bark,  under 
full  sail,  is  stretching  off  in  a  western  direction.  What  is  the  mission 
of  this  Tessel,  rashlv  detached  from  the  group,  and  rushing  excnr- 
sire  out  of  the  circle  inscribed  by  the  geograf^ers  of  the  dayT 
Had  the  adrenturen,  that  mounted  her,  heard  of  some  namelesa 
shore— some  unvitited  land,  the  far  off  limit  of  the  billows,  which 
they  dared ;  or  of  the  western  ocean,  longfcnown  to  antiqaity  as  the 
Dark  Seat  Was  it,  perchance,  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  indi- 
cate, by  this  sailing  wide  of  the  old  sea-tracks,  that  if  this  fourth 
and  unknown  region  could  not  be  pictured,  it  might,  at  least,  be  the 
object  of  research !  These  questions  were  vexed  by  the  learned 
interpreters  of  the  museum  of  Naples,  who,  on  the  redemption  of 
the  painting,  unanimously  proclaimed  !t  to  be  «n  allegory.  (*)  Did 
they  successfully  unfold  this  apocalypse  of  the  past!  Is  there  any 
likelihood  in  their  very  ingenious  speculations  T  As  the  ancient 
history  of  the  new  world  is  involved  in  doubt,  we  leave  it  to  time, 
or  to  aome  further  and  unexpected  discovery,  to  confute  or  substan- 
tiate the  accuracy  of  the  explanation. 

Bat  to  return  to  our  glimpses  of  anthority.  Apnieius,  tinder  &e 
Antonines,  translated  into  the  Latin  language  a  treatise  on  cosmog- 
ony, which  was  attributed  to  Aristotle ;  but  which  later  criticism, 
assisted  by  a  more  enlightened  philology,  has  assigned  to  a  more 
lecentperiodthanthedayv  of  the  Stagyrite.  Bethisasitmay — from 
the  fact,  that  the  authorship  of  the  work  was  questionable,  under  the 
Antonines,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  existed  long  before  that  era. 
Now  the  Greek  text,  faithfully  translated  by  Apnieius,  afiirms  that 
there  are  other  continents,  like  those  formed  by  Enrope,  Asia,  sjid 
Africa.  "The  most  part,"  says  the  author,  "view  the  terrestial 
globe  Bs  a  condnent,  with  its  islands,  not  knowing,  no  doubt,  that 
all  the  earth,  anrrounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  la  but  an  island 
Itself,  with  an  ita  islands.  And  we  think,  that  afiv  off— remolf*  regi- 
o»Snu — many  other  islands,  some  similar  to  our  world,  and  others 

(*)  Stggia  tutor*  mtU  iuufrimnU  d***  jaadrc  Pemptj^n*.  N^iles,  183Si 
BUiatoca  Ilaliana,  and  <|Votid  bf  RaooL  BnAatU— CaaqwndiT«  AxOmOoff. 
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largor  or  nnaller,  might  be  found,  the  ihoret  of  which  are  antiporti- 
aiot— opposite  to  onr  own  "Is  it  astonishing,"  adds  Apuleins 
"  that  we  should  not  know  tfaem,  when  we  have  not  been  able  entirety 
to  explore  (hat  portion  of  the  globe  on  which  we  lire  T"  The  spherical 
form  of  the  world  was  known,  at  least  admitted ;  and  the  expreasioiw 
a-his  terrarum,  the  globe  of  the  eardi,  was  in  daily  use  among  thn 
acienU.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  or  doubt,  that  they  should 
hsTO  attempted  to  explore  the  other  hemisphere  I  Could  it  be  b^ 
iiered  that  it  was  coiyjealed  beneath  the  wares  of  the  ocean — the 
nceasei  of  the  dl^vTVloi'd  eaX^a% — the  barren  sea,  as  Homer  calb 
the  deep  t  Proelns — ^who,  in  common  with  the  other  neo-PtfttonistSi 
rilegorinliy  explains  the  Adantis — Ib  compelled  to  acknowledge 
in  Ida  magnificent  eonunentary  on  the  Timteus,  that  if  the  earth  b« 
m  spheroid,  there  mnst  be  a  continent  similar  to  that  of  Europe  in 
die  great  ocean  ; — a  strong  and  powerful  saAple  of  Indnctire  re^ 
aonfaig,  vainly  eontrorerted  by  St.  Austin,  Lactantius,  and  the  Pope% 
with  a  view  to  guard  the  integrity  of  Holy  Writ.  It  was  an  argti- 
ment  that  had  not  escaped  the  eagle  penetndon  of  Aristode ;  and 
vhieh,  repeated  by  Proclusi  Macrobius,  Marcianus  Cspella,  in  th« 
fifth  centnry,  became,  in  the  fifteenth,  the  war-cry  of  Columbns ;  and, 
tn  ibt  hands  of  this  "nwio  noechier,  promettitor  di  regni," — thb 
ngged  jrilot,  promiser  of  realms — assumed  the  fonn  of  an  Invincibl* 
cnthymem,  witli  which  he  battered  the  sophistry  of  monks,  and 
■eciued  the  patronage  of  Isabella  for  his  scheme. 

As  the  scope  of  these  pages  is  to  collate,  and  that  In  a  summary 
manner,  whatever  was  known  or  fancied  of  our  hemisphere  by 
Oredan  and  Roman  antiquity,  It  is  not  relevant  to  onr  purpose  to 
inqmre  whether  the  Chinese  visited  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifdi  century  of  our  era.  Neither  is  it  our  province  to  ascertain  who 
was  the  wUte  and  bearded  man,  dressed  in  the  dark  sacerdotal  robe 
— -Quetaaleoalt — whom  the  Mexicans  traditionally  revered ;  nor  to 
follow  the  Northmen  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  whence  they  pene- 
tntAd  through  the  interior  to  the  southwest ;  (^  nor  to  trace  the 
maritime  eiqwditions  of  the  Arabs  to  the  west,  during  their  domina- 
tion in  Spain.  StiU  less  profitable  would  it  be  to  attempt  building 
up  the  unwritten  history  of  the  colony  supposed,  in  the  twelfth 
oentnry,  to  have  been  led  in  the  same  direction  by  Madoc  of  Wales : 
or  to  compare  the  Italian  traditions  of  Andrea  Bianco,  of  Venice, 
with  the  pretensions  in  favor  of  Marten  Behain,  of  Nurembergh, 
.  and -of  his  far-famed  model  of  the  globe,  on  which,  before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  he  had  traced  out,  not  the  route  of  Christovsl 


(*]  Dndwtm  it  Gctfit  Narmamumm,  Vcd.  a  p.  436.  Thomu  Gale,  fflritr. 
A»gl9-iaMea  Scriftens.  in  Ibl.OxCird,  1683.  Mmuiftt  in  FAtad.  ia  Jhiteript.  et 
Jtt  ABu  LHItn.  L  VLfOfUt  Butmfiw. 
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Colon,  u  m^tained  hj  Mine,  bat  &  £nr  nnkmnvn  bhods  of  da 
Atlftntie  sea.  We  slull  bwely  ftdTert  to  the  ueient  ttatiM  of  tba 
Azores,  immutably  fixed,  ud  poioting  with  extended  finger  to  tim 
veat.  The  riew  of  the  question  which  we  hare  undertaken  to  em- 
noine,  ia  anfficiendy  vaat  in  itaelf  *,  »nd  the  learned  are  yet  for  from 
luring  entirely  fathomed  it>  myateiieg.  In  ihis,  as  in  many  oAmot 
qoeBtionj),  the  lore  of  the  nuureUona,  together  with  a  credulous  csri- 
oaity,  thickens  the  mist  which  time  has  cut  around  the  sterner  truth 
of  history.  Some  tnTellers  have  thought,  and  candidly  no  doubt, 
that  they  had  identified  Phcenician,  and  even  Greek,  characters  on 
many  of  (he  Mencan  ruins.  The  year,  the  very  day,  in  which  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  landed  in  America,  has  been  settled  upon.  Vl» 
migration  of  tiie  first  colony,  from  Talum  Ghirim,  under  the  guidsnee 
of  Totaut  the  Hivite, — Cabrera,  among  others,  places  in  the  four 
fcnndred  and  sixty-fourth  year  of  die  foundation  of  Rome,  two 
hnndi«d  and  ninety^ne  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  Otfa^m 
•re  satiafied  that  they  luve  discovered,  on  the  coast  of  OnHtemaU. 
mqneetionablfl  remains  of  Roman  aqueducts.  It  may  be,  that  at 
■ome,  not  distant,  day,  ktin  inseriptions  will  be  dtaeovered  in  Palen- 
que  and  Mitlan,  rimilar  to  tboaa  which  Engllak  travellen  haVe  lately 
tnnscribed  from  Nubian  monuments :  L.  Treboniua,  Kic  fiti :  C. 
JTamcMttu,  hie  fai.  Until  this  be  the  case,  we  most  be  content  with 
•scertainiag  wbclfc»r  the  Mexican  antiquities,  the  material  anthan- 
tidty  of  which,  at  least,  ia  not  qnestiOMd  ]  wbethsr  their  pyramids 
nd  bridgea,  their  stataA  and  reliefs,  didr  palaees  aod  fanea,  de- 
aigned  and  deacribed  in  many  an  almost  forgotten  volume,  furnish 
any  evidence  equivaleAt  to  the  decisive  testimony  of  sneh  tnaerlp- 
liatu.  A  fnture  anmber  will  be  devoted  to  the  exaashiation  of  lb* 
frtgments  of  art,  leckimed  by  Del  Rio,  O^prai,  a«d  Cantanoda.  ' 


ST  I,.   jS.  T,BlTT,tlS. 


Blkst  land  of  Jndea  I  fhrfce  hallowed  of  song, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories  t^lgrim-Uke  throng; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  psims,  by  tiie  shores  of  thy  aea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beanty,  my  heart  is  with  thee  I 

With  the  eye  «f  a  spirit,  I  look  on  that  rikore, 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit,  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angets  of  CM. 
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Blue  les  of  the  billa  I  in  my  spirit  I  hear 
"niy  waters,  Oenaaseret,  chime  on  my  ear ; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Joat  with  the  people  sat  down, 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  his  sandals  was  thrown. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green. 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gndarene ; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat-craga  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  oh  dark  Qallilce  1 

Hark,  a  sound  in  die  rallies !  where,  swollen  and  strong. 
Thy  rirer,  oh  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along ; 
Where  the  Canaantte  strore  with  Jehorah  in  vain, 
And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

There,  down  from  his  monntaina  stem  Zebulon  came. 
And  Napbtali'a  stag,  with  his  eye-balls  of  Aame, 
And  tbe  chariots  of  Jabin  rolled  bannlessly  on, 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam's  son ! 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  carems  which  rang 
To  the  aong  which  the  beautiful  Prophetess  sang. 
When  the  Princes  of  lasachar  stood  by  her  side, 
And  the  shout  of  a  boat  In  its  trium)ih  replied. 

Lo !  Bethlehem's  hlll-site  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  rallies  between ; 
There  rested  the  ahepherds  of  Judab,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  his  feetT 

I  tread  where  the  TWKLri  in  dieir  wayJaring  trod ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  Ckosxit  of  God! 
Where  his  blessing  was  heard,  and  his  lessons  were  taught. 
Where  the  blind  were,  restored,  and  the  healing  was  wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  Ms  flock  the  sad  Wanderer  eame. 
These  hills  he  toUed  orer  in  grief  are  the  eam^— 
The  founts  where  he  drank  hy  the  wayside  still  flow, 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowiag  which  breadied  on  hit  brow. 
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And  thrOBod  on  her  UUa  biIb  Jenmlem  jet. 
Bat  with  dmt  oa  her  forekead,  and  chaini  on  hm  (tet: 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  halh  gone, 
And  the  htAy  Shechioah  is  dark  where  it  shone  1 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  eBrthljr  abode 
Of  Humanity  clothed  in  the  brif^htness  of  Godt 
Were  mj  spirit  but  turned  from  the  oatward  and  din,  , 
It  could  gase,  even  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him  I 

Not  ia  elonde  and  in  terr<n«,  bat  gentle  as  when 

In  lore  and  in  meekness  he  moved  among  men  i 

And  the  roice  which  breatlied  peace  to  the  wares  of  the  se 

In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  meT 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  He  et«od, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Qallilee's  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  He  bowed  him  to  bear. 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer. 

Tet,  LoTed  of  the  Father,  thy  spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here  ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow, — 

Ob,  tiie  outward  hath  gone ! — ^bnl  in  glory  and  power, 
The  srniT  aurriveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
tTnehanged,  nndecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  bnming  the  same! 


OvE  habitual  dependence  oq  the  authority  of  foreign  cri^tnsm,  in 
matters  of  literary  taste,  is  by  this  timetoo  trite  a  subject  of  regret  and 
reproach  for  us  to  waste  more  than  an  incidental  allusion  upon  it. 
Itia  adverted  to  only  from  the  striking  illustration  of  it  presented 
in  Iba  instance  of  the  beau^ful  poem  under  the  above  titlot  to  which 
wa  lake  pleaaare  in  devoting  this  article. 
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ir»  poem  eomestooiacroBs  the  Atlantic,  with  the  iflffirnmUur  of 
English  criticiBm,  it  never  bila  lobe  welcomed  with  enthuuMia.  Ad- 
miration may  not  only  be  Bafely  indulged^  but  becomes  the  criterion 
of  taste;  it  is  a  general  theme  of  conversation,  and  all  are  emulotw 
En  giving  expression  to  their  appreciation  of  its  meritB.  But  here  i» 
a  poembjTftlady,  modestly mnooymouB,  which — dioughaprodoctioa 
of  rare  beauty,  and  even  in'  many  respects  able,  with  s^ety,  to 
challenge  a  comparison  with  a  work  recently  adopted,  by  unaid- 
mous  verdictr  as  a  classic  of  the  highest  poetical  rank,  (Talfourd'ft 
"Ion") — appears  to  have  fallen  almost  still-bom  from  our  press, 
and  to  be  entirdy  onksown  beyond  a  very  limited  circle  of  pii- 
vate  acquaintance.  Several  months  after  its  publication,  its  very 
name  wa»  an  unknown  sound  in  the  bookstores  of  the  principal 
city  of  the  Union.  , 

We  look  upon  '■  nfiriam"  as  an  important  accession  to  the 
poetic  literature,  not  alone  of  oiv  country,  but  of  our  language, — 
as  a  jewel  of  great  pricey  and  feel  it  mor«  iucnmbent  on  ne  to 
ezpressfully  OUT  high  estimatioii  of  it,  and  make  it  more  extensively 
known,  from  the  timid  modesty  evinced  by  the  author  in  the  pre- 
face, which  seems  to  claim  a  generous  encouragement.  She  says; 
"  It  is  with  great  self^islrust  that  ^e  »  at  last  persuaded  to  submit 
to  the  fearful  ordeal  of  publication ;  feeling  that,  if  neglect  or  severe 
criticism  should  decide  the  time  spent  in  its  composition  to  havfr 
been  ill-employed,  she  must  henceforth  conscientiooBly  resign  pur- 
suits that  have  till  now  lent  a  charm  to  many  a  solitary  hoar."  The 
poem  was  written  a  number  of  years  ago,  at  a  very  early  age,  and, 
from  the  same  motive  of  modesty,  was  allowed  *'  to  slumber  in  the 
safe  security  of  manuscript  for  a  longer  period  than  is-  pcescribed  by 
Horatian  authority" — a  circumstance  necessary  to  be  mentioned, 
to  redeem  it  from  the  snspicion  of  being  an  imitation  of  "Ion." 

Though  the  dramatic  form  of  dialogue  and  action  is  given  to  it,  yet 
Uie  poem — humbly  styled  by  the  author,  a  "Sketch" — is  not 
arranged  according  to  the  usual  method  of  tragedy,  in  the  regular 
frame-work  of  acts  and  scenes.  The  addition  of  thn  to  the  foil 
natSriel  which  it  contains,  of  passion,  high  sen&nent,  and  incident 
would  have  been  an  easy  task,  but  it  makes  no  pretension  to  as 
intended  adaptation  to  the  stage ;  and  in  this  light  it  must  be  judged. 
It  is  a  poem,  both  in  form  and  style,  and  not  a  tragedy ;  and  there- 
fore is  not  fairly  amenable  to  the  criticism  which,  in  the  latter  case, 
would  not  be  without  justice,  namely,  a  want  of  that  energy  and 
direct  terseness  in  the  expression  of  the  strong  emotions,  which  are 
necessary  in  tragedy.  In  the  latter,  the  actual  personation  of  the 
passion  is  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  exhibiting  it  as  in 
living  reality,  and  by  action  and  countenance,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  stage  effect,  tilling  in  the  bare  outline  of  the  brief  spoken  word* 
with  that  poetic  coloring  and  shading  which  must  not  be  omitteil 
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from  the  poem  iengned  for  the  closet  b1ou«.  The  dcGghtfiil  work 
before  qb  is  extremely  simple  in  iu  atruclure.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts  or  sceaes ;  the  characters  are  but  five  in  Dumber;  the 
dnrvtioa  of  the  action,  a  single  night;  the  place  and  age,  Reme, 
dnriag  "-the  period  when  infant  ehristianitf  was  struggling  almost 
for  life  under  the  persecuUon  of  triumphsnt  heathenism." 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  scene,  Thraseno,  an  aged  8)rrian 
CSiiistian,  and  his  son  Euphas,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  are  represented 
aa  about  to  set  forth  to  join  in  the  funeral  rites  of  a  departed  brother 
of  their  persecuted  fai^  The  hour  and  spot  are  sunset  and  the 
garden  of  Thraseno.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Euphas,  in  his  own 
description, 

—beautiful — 

ToachM  by  tfane  nmuun  more  than  I  h»e  nen 

bito  the  fint  young  grace  of  wonuiilwad — 

Lorely,  yet  thmighlfu] — 

—enters  to  tketn ;  and  surprises  them  by  declining  to  accompany 
Ihem  OB  the  pioui  duty: 

Sweetiiiterl  come Iliou fbrtli villi u.  Iknow 
Thou  irouIdM  not  di|^t  the  poor  lemaina  of  him 
WhOM  qiotlesi  lib  tlioa  didn  nren  and  lore. 

A  ripe  and  gmdly  ilieaf  hath  gmtly  fiJTs, 
Let  petce  b«  in  the  good  man's  obs«c[aieti 
I  will  not  oRy  then  a  troabled  SDal. 

There  is  n  sad  tenderness  in  the  language  addressed  to  her  by  her 
Ather  and  brother,  on  the  altered  appearance  she  hai  exhibited  of 
late,  seeking  to  discorer  the  secret  sorrow  which  is  eridently  wast- 
ing her  life  sway.  Miriam  lores,  secretly  and  fearfully,  a  yotmg 
Roman  noble,  Panlus,  the  only  son  of  Piso,  the  blood-insatiate  per- 
MCntoT  of  the  Christians ;  and  she  expects  him  momently  at  thia 
Tery  spot,  to  what  she  designs  as  the  last  of  their  meetings.  How 
th^  love  arose  and  grew,  we  are  not  told.  It  has  eridently  been 
fed,  in  her  breast,  by  the  hope  of  conrerting  him  to  the  tme  fsiUi, 
as  being  one  "  not  made  for  base  idolatry ;"  to  which  object  she 
has  directed  all  the  ferror  of  eloquence  that  lore  and  religion  could 
lend  her  lips, — Ijut  in  rain.  She  has  now  abandoned  all  hope ;  the 
■ecrecy  of  their  intercourse,  with  diat  hope,  loses  all  its  jnstifica- 
lion;  and  she  has  formed  the  resolution  of  parting  from  him  for 
ever.  This  b  the  object  of  the  meeting  of  Ais  erening.  We  see 
that  the  struggles  which  are  desolating  her  heart  hare  half  exhausted 
the  springs  of  life.  Thronghont  the  poem  she  passes  before  our 
eyes  as  a  martyr — a  martyr  of  love  and  reli^on ;  and  while  her 
spirit  is  borne  on  high  by  a  more  sublime  heroism  than  that  which 
wonld  suffice  to  Irinmph  orer  die  agonies  of  the-  stake  and  flame, 
the  anguish  of  the  lacerated  affections  of  the  woman's  heart  coo- 
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fltitnte  ft  fine  but  ftrduoiu  subject  of  poetry.  She  entreats  her  bthsr 
and  brother  to  leave  her,  confessing  that  this  evening  has  its  "  task 
of  tears,"  vhich  must  be  performed  alone  ;  and  promises  that  when 
the  "  battle  "  through  which  her  soul  has  to  pass,  and  for  which  she 
BSka  their  prayers,  is  over,  she  will  discover  all  that  bow  bmim 
mysterious  to  them : 

\Jt^  me  not  noir.    I  cannot — cannot  yO. 
Have  I  not  toM  you  that  a  BtsHike  gleun 
WunBhtgonmydukca'dmindl    When  U<^ 
Shall  ait  iqton  the  toning  watca  of  thought, 
Aa  brooda  tlie  halcyon  on  tha  uoubled  deep, 
Then.irmyapiril  be  not  blighted,  wreck'd, 
Cnuk'd — by  the  itonn,  I  will  unfold  my  grieJa. 

The  remorse  that  she  feels  for  the  existence  of  this  mystery,  and 
the  yearning  of  her  heart  far  a  return  to  that  unreserved  confidence 
of  former  times,  in  her  relation  with  her  father  and  brother,  are 
beautifully  expressed,  and  utterly  disarm  the  censure  we  may  at 
the  first  blush  be  disposed  to  cast  upon  this  featare  of  the  sbHy,  as 
not  being  in  harmony  with  the  pure  guileleasness  of  her  character.- 

Her  father  and  brother  at  length  reluctantly  leave  her  to  herself, 
and  to  the  safe-guard  of  her  own  purity.  Her  lover  presently  enters, 
full  of  buoyancy  and  happiness.  The  interview  in  which  her  duty 
of  '■  spirit-crushing  agony"  is  to  be  performed,  is  admirably  sus- 
tained. We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers 
the  entire  scene,  where  every  line  seems  to  add  a  fresh  touch  to  the 
general  mournful  beauty  of  the  piclore-^^  fresh  tone  to  the  soft  and 
solemn  bannony  that  appears,  almost  sensibly,  to  breathe  from  iL 
The  conflict  between  the  resolution  which  she  is  there,  is  the  holy 
heroism  of  her  religion,  to  execute,  and  the  human  passion — spirit- 
naHted  as  it  is  by  the  purity  of  her  young  innoceaee,  still  beauti- 
Atlly  human— ^  finely  eonceived  and  depicted.  Her  lorer  Is  a 
bright  being,, full  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  nobleness,  "of  a 
temper  softer  than  his  sire's;"  and  though  not  free  from  a  tinge  of 
ifflperionsness,  natural  to  the  magnificent  young  Roman  noble  and 
Warrior  of  the  time,  yet  softened  down,  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
his  love  for  the  Christiau  maideo,  to  a  fine  shade  of  character. 

The  key  to  the  scene  is  contained  in  the  following  passage,  from 
which  we  cannot  abridge  a  line : 

Hear  me— for  w[lh  (he  holy  fulh  that  erM 

Made  strong  the  ahadd'ring-  patriarch's  bewt  and  hand, 

When  meek  btnaaih  the  gUtt'ring  kniJe  Uy  ttMchM 

Tlw  boy  vboaa  amilea  woe  nindiiiK  U  bia  age, 

Thii  aigb  I  ofler  up  a  aacrifice 

Of  tile'i  best  hopes  to  the  One  Living  God! 

Tea,  litini  thi*  night,  my  Paulas,  aerer  mora       • 

Mine  eyes  shall  hMk  npon  thy  form,  mine  Mas 

Diidt  ia  tke  tooe*  of  thy  bdotod  voice. 
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Ye  godsl  ye  ciucl  goda!  let  m«  avaks 
And  £nd  Uui  but  ■  dnanl 


Is  it  then  >&id  1 
Oh  God!  ^le  wofda  wo  fraught  vith  biuoneai 
So  aoon  are  oller'dr— oad  thy  wrrnnt  ii»(«  !— 
Aye,  Pauliu ;  ctct  from  that  haaT,  whrn  fint 

My  ipirit  kncv  that  thins  was  wholly  loM,  ' 

And  lo  ilB  aupcntitioua  w«dd«l  6at, 
Shroudol  in  daikneai,  faliad  (o  aroy  bean 
Straaming  trom  Zion'a  hill  athwait  the  ni^ 
That  bioaU  in  hoiTor  o'er  a  heathen  voild, 
^en  from  that  hmr  mj  ahudd'iing  aoul  behold 
A  dark  and  &thamlea>  abysa  yawn  wide 
Between  ui  two '.  and  o'er  it  gleam'd  akme 
One  pale  ditft-twinkltDg  atari  the  ling'ring  hope 
That  giBGB  deacendiBg  fron  tbe  Throne  of  Ij^ 
llight  frdl  in  genlle  dewa  upon  that  heart. 
And  melt  il  inlo  humble  piety. 
Alaal  thathopebmhladedruidlaeB 
The  fttal  gulf  of  aepamioii  itill 
Between  ua,  lore,  and  stntching  on  for  aye 
Beyond  the  graie,  in  which  I  fed  that  aoon 
Thii  elay  with  all  it«  •onvwa  ahall  Ua  down. 
Union  for  uaiinone.inynuleraky: 
Tbeohowoneaithl—toinmy  iDmoatBoul, 
Nnitur'd  with  nidai^  t««n,  with  blighted  hopes. 
With  ulent  watdnnga  and  inaaaaant  pcayara, 
A  holy  RaolotioQ  halfa  ta'en  root. 
And  in  ii«  toight  at  laat  qxiog*  proudly  iqi. 
We  fart,  my  Paulna!  nM  in  hate,  but  lore, 
Yiitding  onto  a  riam  Beoeaaiiy. 
And  I  along  my  ead,  abort  pilgrimage, 
Will  bear  the  memory  of  our  ainleaa  lore, 
Aa  mothera  wear  the  image  of  the  babe 
That  died  upon  thnr  boam),  e'er  tbe  worid 
Bad  Hamp'd  its  spotleaa  aoul  with  good  or  ill, 
Pictor'd  in  intuU  lorelineu  and  amilea, 
Cloae  10  the  heart'*  Ibad  eon,  to  be  drawn  fattfa 
Btbi  in  aolittide,  and  bath'd  in  tenia. 

The  anguish  of  the  high-spirited  Roman  takes  at  first  the  shape 
of  indignation  at  what  seems  to  him  cold-hearted  fickleness;  and 
the  difficnltf  of  his  understanding  her  higli  motive  is  one  of  those 
incidental  illastrationa,  which  abound  through  the  poem,  of  the  vast 
moral  superiority  of  the  spirit  of  the  religion  under  whose  infittence 
she  is  acting  over  that  of  his  own  mythology,  or  of  any  of  the  phi- 
losophies engraAed  upon  it.  After  words  of  bitter  reproach,  which 
should  make  her,  as  be  deems,  qnul  before  his  eye,  be  exclaims  :— 

How  I  there  ia  light  within  tliy  lofty  glatice, 
A  ftuah  upon  thy  check,  a  aetlled  calm 
Upon  tby  1^  and  biowt 
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A  lif  ht — t  fluah — a  c&Im— not  of  this  euth  t 
For  in  thi*  hour  of  bittemen  md  vm, 
The  QrBc«  of  Qod  is  fidUng  on  my  soul, 
Like  dews  upon  the  with'ring  grata,  whidi  lala 
Red  scorching  flamet  have  Beor'd.    Again 
The  canscioainaH  offailh,  of  sine  fbrgiTen, 
Of  wrath  appea^d,  of  bealy  giult  thrown  off, 
Sheda  on  my  breaK  ita  long  forgotten  peace, 
And  fining  neadfaM  u  the  Doooday  sun, 
Lighla  me  along  itw  path  that  doty  maikb. 
Loier  too  deoriy  lov'd  1  a  long  ftivwell  I 
The  banner'd  £eld — the  glancing  apeai-— Ihe  AtnA 
That  bean  the  tictoi'e  nunc  unto  the  does. 
The  laurel'd  brow— be  thine,  Ac 

But  it  ii  in  vain  that  lie  Tould  strire  to  trample  down  his  pasaion 
in  the  mood  of  wrath.  A  gentler  onesnceeede,  though  it  grow  out 
of  despair  :— 

Hiriantt  my  pride  is  bow'd— my  wrath  sobdaed— 
My  heajrt  aitoo'd  e'en  to  thy  (lightest  wiU, — 
So  that  thou  yet  wilt  let  me  linger  on, 

Snfier'd  to  come  at  tlmea,  and  sadly  gase 

Upon  thy  loTslineas,  as  if  tbon  WEit 

A  Dim  shrin'd  within  her  awfiil  fkiw. 

Made  to  be  locA'd  upon  and  idoliz'd, 

But  in  whose  presence  passion's  lightest  poise, 

LoTe'*  gemlest  whisper,  wen  a  deadly  ain,  Ac 

Thia  U  a  more  dangeroos  ordeal  for  her  firmaesi  than  the  former. 
Her  resolution  appears  to  tremble  and  faint,  but  is  rouaed  again  by 
bis  allusion  to  "  the  harsh  diclatee"  of  her  "  gloomy  faith,"  and  her 
"  stem  and  unrelenting  deity — " 

Youth !  thou  remindeat  me— thou  dost  blw^beiae 
The  God  of  Mercy  whom  I  serve ;  and  now 
Courage  and  strength  return  tmce  more  to  nerTe 
My  titmbling  limba,  my  weak  and  yielding  souL 

He  still  urges  the  hard  temptation  in  langu&ge  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate eloquence,  ofleriDg  to  bear  her  off  as  his  bride  "before  the 
ftce  of  all  usembled  Rome ;"  and  entreating  her  to  By  with  him  to 
some  "  lonely  isle  of  peace  and  love,"  across  the  western  seas, 
of  which  he  pictures  an  exquisite  description;  but  with  a  sad  and 
gentle  firmness,  she  adheru  to  her  resolution ; — when  they  are  sud- 
denly broken  in  upon  by  her  brother,  bringing  the  announcement 
that  the  little  congregation  of  Christians  has  been  surprised  at  their 
funeral  service  by  the  myrmidons  of  Piso;  some  ilangfatered,  and 
the  rest,  including  her  father,  hitrried  off  to  his  dungeons.    Here 
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occurs  a  bitter  trial  to  the  OTerwronght  girl.  Her  brother,  eoopling 
the  mystery  of  her  previous  conduct  with  the  presence  of  the  youn^ 
noble,  is  OTerwhelnied  with  a  double  ^ef  at  the  suspicioa  which  it 
suggests.  Miriam's  feeble  fraaoe  sinks  under  Uie  intense  emotions 
of  the  scene,  and  she  finds  a  refage  in  iDscnaibility.  At  the  naomeiit 
that  Enphas  discoTcrs  Panlus  to  be  the  «oq  of  Piao,  a  body  of  armed 
IHeads  enters,  whom  he  bad  summoned  hastily  to  meet  for  consult- 
ation at  his  father's  house.  The  Christians  see  the  arenging  hand 
of  Providence  in  this  opportune  deliverance  into  their  power  of  the 
only  son  of  their  persecutor,  and.  stimulated  by  the  thought  of  the 
blood  reeking  from  the  maoiacre  ef  tljia  dearest  objects  of  their  own 
affections,  are  about  to  put  Um  to  death, — ^but  are  arrested  by 
£uphas ;  whose  igWfpvsMon  here,  notwithstanding  his  own  resent- 
ment against  Paulus,  which  bad  ^before  promoted  hint  to  spring  st 
liis  throat,  has  a  beautiful  moral  effects 

Oh  >□  [  not  tho* 
Rdigioa  adn  the  Krrics  of  our  hutds. 
The  ipirii  of  ber  mSA  and  bloodleu  law* 
Rcqoina  bm  life  fbr  lite.    Let  him  go  took, 

Paulas  had  himself,  shortly  before,  spared  the  Gfe  of  Ettphaa,  whose 
attack  he  had  bmsfaed  aside  with  scarce  an  effort;   ' 

GoidumaMwfe. 
I  «oald  tut  sky  B7  tntUreat  enemy. 
Were  he  u  young  and  beaatitiil  ai  tbon, 
And  moeh  leu  iiee — in  rach  a  cooae  ai  this; 
Take  thoa  thy  UBl 

Paoliis,  however,  resolves  to  remain  a  voluntary  hostage  for  the 
safety  of  the  Christian  prisoners;  and  Enphas  hastens  to  die  palace 
of  IMso  to  extort  from  him  their  liberation,  by  appealing  to  his 
affection  for  his  sob, — it  being  arranged  that,  if  they  should  not 
rettim  in  safety  by  sunrise,  he  is  to  die.  After  the  departure  of 
Enphas  on  his  bold  errand  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  Miriam 
nmrea  from  her  swoon.  The  words  which  she  ntters  at  that  dim 
mommt  of  the  transition  from  the  unreal  life  of  the  entranced  ima- 
gioatioB  to  the  sorrowa  of  hnman  reality,  seem  to  descend,  in  the 
midat  of  the  griefs  and  passions  of  the  scene,  like  a  moon-beam  upon 
troubled  waters,  shed  from  the  calm  and  holy  region  far  above  the 
elouds  of  the  storm.  lu  the  connection,  they  touch  the  heart  with 
aa  indescrflMble  charm : 

MethoaglU  ones  more  in  d«ftr  Jndea'i  lend, 
A  child  by  Sloe'a  gushing  (bunt  I  set, 
Cloae  by  my  aDgctmoiher's  knee,  and  heard 
The  holy  hynini  ihe  sweetly  song  each  night 
Umo  our  Qod;  irtule  ever  and  anoa 
llw  quiet  munnui  of  the  brook  came  in, 
FiDiac  saeh  pause  with  softest  mekdy, 
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Wks  it  BO  idls  Tiiion  of  lbs  nighlT  ft  tnucel 

Where  boi  I  now  t  vhou  daHc  blight  tjtt  nie  theM 

Gaiiag  apon  me  thai  1    Guphu  I  raj  mn  t 

ITheiB  an  jt  bothl  Iriting  nUdntly]  AU«[  ekal  (m  ««0 

I  do  remember  all  E 

LeamliTg  what  has  occurred,  tthe  breaks  from  the  armff  of  ^ulnSr 
exhausted  as  she  is,  to  foHow  her  brother  sod  share  witb  him  their 
fether's  fete. 

We  come  now  to  the  Second  Scene,  betireea  Euphaa  and  Piso,  fn 
the  palace  of  the  latter,  ^'om  the  brief  accoant  of  it  which  our 
limits  permit  us  to  give,  our  readers  win  recognize  in  it  a  remark- 
able similarity  with  the  intervfew  between  Ion  and  Adraslua,  in  the 
work  already  referred  to  above.  Euphas  has  exhausted  all  his 
entreaties,  in  vain,  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  keeping  yet  in 
reserve  the  last  word  on  which  his  hopes  mainly  depend.  Fiso  i* 
a  man  of  dark  spirit  and  adamant  heart — the  darkness  and  hardness 
ef  a  life  of  blood  and  evil  passions, — 

Ambition,  pride,  nod,  vor 
Revenge,  that  hub  ihecl  w 

Tethas  his  nature  one  ray  of  fight,  one  nerve  of  tenderoesarinwhal 
human  nature  were  Uiey  ever  utterly  destroyed!  And  the  name 
of  Panlus,  his  only  son,  is  a  spell  by  which  the  tiger  can  be  tamed. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  vomething  in  the  eye  of  Ul*  **  dark  hairecl 
boy" — 

Boy,  thareiatlial 
WOhia  (by  pensive  eye  I  cannot  meet  I 
I  hare  beheld  a  &oe  ao  like  to  thine, 
Else  bad  otir  parley  Bhorter  been.    Away  t 

hong  years  ago — before  the  Dnnon  had  entered  into  his  soul — 
when  a  soldier  "in  youth's  prhne,"  "beneath  Judea's  palms,"  he 
had  loved  and  wooed  the  mother  of  the  boy.  His  suit  had  been 
rejected,  though  "  in  very  gentleness."  She  had  wedded  a  Christian. 
From  that  day  he  became  what  he  now  was ;  but  can  the  man  erer 
wholly  forget  the  boy  I  Here  w««  the  motive  of  bis  persecution  of 
the  Christians. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  dialogue,  he  learns  from  EufAiae  the  manner 
in  which  Panlus  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  "yon  rav'ning  wolves;" 
and,  in  the  first  fary  of  the  discorery  that  ^e  "degenerate  boy" 
has  loved  one  of  the  bated  and  accursed  sect,  though  he  had  before 
been  on  the  point  of  relenting,  he  determines  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate,  and  to  involve  all  in  one  common  and  dreadful  vengeance. 
Above  all,  he  is  eager  to  know  the  "foul  sorceress"  who  has 
ensnared  his  son  by  magic  arts,  that  on  her  may  full  hte  fiercest  rage. 
At  this  moment  a  tiirilling  effect  is  i^oducedi 
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Beautiful  shadow !  in  thii  hour  ot  wrath 

Wb&(  doM  Lhou  berel    InlifBibou  werttoame^ 

Too  genlle  for  a  Iotct  (Urn  u  I. 

And  wnc«  1  aaw  thee  loot,  my  dayi  hare  been 

Deep  Bteqt'diaunuid  blood.    Whikt  leekral  than  1 

1  b>*e  grown  old  in  strife,  uid  hut  thou  come, 

With  thf  daik  tytt  and  their  Tinl  MUTrhint  gUiiM, 

To  look  me  into  peace  1    It  conDM  be. 

00  back,  &ir  qiirit,  lo  thine  own  dim  nabnal 
Be  whoae  young  lore  Ifaon  didH  reject  on  eaiib 
May  tremble  at  Ihia  TiakotioD  strnngE, 

But  neTei  can  know  peace  or  viituamoret' 
Thou  wen  aCbiialian,  and  a  Chiialian  dog 
Did  win  thy  precioui  Iotb.    I  have  good  cauas 
Toliale  and  acom  the  whole  detested  race; 
And  till  I  meet  that  man  whom  mou  of  all 
My  aonl  abbora,  will  I  go  on  and  alay  1 
F^o—»Miiah— shadow  bright !    In  vain  that  look  1 
That  sweet,  Bad  look!    My  lot  ia  caat  in  blood  I 

The  whole  scene  is  of  equal  power  and  beauty.  The  dark  Demon 
is  quelled  before  the  face  of  the  Spirit  of  Beant;  and  Lore.  The 
rock  is  touched  hj  the  wandi  and  the  long-sealed  fountain  gushes 
forth.     He  consents  to  the  safe  departure  of  the  captires : 

Te  shall  go  fbnh  in  joy, 

And  take  with  you  yon  pris'nna.  Send  my  son, 
Him  whom  tie  did  not  bear,  home  to  these  arms, 
And  go  ye  on*  of  Rome  with  all  yonr  Utain. 

1  will  shed  blocxl  no  more ;  fiv  I  hare  known 
What  sort  of  peace  deep-glutted  TCti^aace  bring*. 
Hy  aOD  is  braTe,  but  of  a  gentler  mind 

Than  I  haTB  been.    His  eyes  shall  nerer  mora 

Be  griered  with  sight  of  iiinleaB  blood  pour'd  fbith 

From  toitor'd  Teins.    Oofbrthl  yegenlletwol 

Children  of  bar  who  might  ptriups  have  poored 

Her  own  meek  spirit  o'er  my  natnre  Mem, 

Since  tbe  bore  image  of  iKr  buried  charms. 

Soft  gleaming  fhan  ywa  youthfiil  brows,  hath  power 

To  stir  my  spirit  thus  I    But  go  ye  forth  1 

Ye  leave  so  alWr'd  and  a  milder  man 

Than  him  ye  sooght.    Tell  Panlus  this, 

To  <]aiakeo  hia  young  Mepa. 

The  scene  takes,  however,  en  unexpected  turn.  In  the  act  of 
delivering  to  them  the  list  of  the  prisoners,  with  hia  signet-ring,  as 
the  warrant  to  the  guards  of  his  dungeons  for  their  release,  a  name 
strikes  his  eye ;  and  the  idea,  which,  amidst  the  emotions  of  the 
beautiful  scene  he  had  just  passed  through,  had  not  occurred,  now 
flashes  like  a  dart  of  lightning  upou  his  mind.  The  "Christian 
dog,"  whose  name  has  been  through  life  "the  voice  of  serpents"  in 
his  ear,  is  in  his  power — to  avenge  upon  whom  the  youthful  wrong 
which  has  made  htm  the  accursed  wretch  he  now  is,  has  beea 
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And  ftU  is  again  loak 


FiK>I 
IniitercynioekiuiKitl  cluldren  of  iMf 
Whom  tbou  didd  love. 


Aft,  maid,  but  ye  ■>«  Au 
WliomldohMat    That choid ii bnken iw 
Its  niuic  huBh'd  1    Is  iA<  not  in  ber  grara, 
And  ic  within  ttj  giaap  1 


Fled  all — a  mooB^heam  bcut 
npm  a  Mormy  ■«&.    That  magic  name 
P«iti  roui'd  the  wild  laud  windi  again.    Begonffl 
Bare  wbom  fe  majt. 
Howerer  her  courage  does  not  fail — 


Beitao. 
He  can  but  rend  me  where  1  itand.    And  hen^ 
living  or  dying,  will  I  raiae  my  voice 
iDBfinnbopel    The Qod that bn>a^  me haM 
b  raond  me  in  the  tilent  air.    On  me 
Faneth  the  inAoenee  of  an  nneaen  Bye  I 
And  in  the  Blrength  of  aecnt,  eamen  prayer, 
Thi«  awflil  coMckninuH  doth  nerve  my  fi-ame,  Aa, 

She  then  eddreaseB  him  in  a  strain  of  beautiful  eloquence)  picturing 
to  him  what  will  be  his  after  life,  in  the  awful  lonelineBS  in  which 
he  will  be  left  in  the  world,  haunted  by  the  phaDtoms  of  the  past, 
if  his  son  is  now  to  fall  a  Tictim  to  his  fury.  She  again  masters 
him. 

Ititenooghl    Tbegift  of pn^hecy 

I*  on  thee,  maid  I    A  pown  that  ii  not  thine 

Look*  out  fiom  that  dilated,  awflil  farm — 

Thoaa  eyee  deep  flashing  with  uneaithly  light — 

And  BliUa  my  aoul.    tij  Paohii  muM  not  die  I 

And  yel,  10  give  iq|)  thai  the  boon  I 
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He  retires  to  meditata  on  the  meaiu  of  reeonefllng  the  gltrttlng 
of  his  Tengeaace  with  the  a&fety  of  his  eon. 

I  cannot  live  on  this  duk  outh  alone; 
Icaiiiiatdie,if  biuden'd  withAubloodI 
I  ccQDol  give  my  brar«  aod  only  Ma, 
To  boy  tbe  bixnry  of  my  rerengc  I 

Dark  and  deep  are  the  Torkings  of  that  guileful  breast ;  but  he 
fiomes  forward  with,  fair  words,  and  swears  by  "  the  sacred  Styz" 
-4he  iariolable  oath — that  he  will  go  in  person  and  release  th^ 
finends,  and  send  them  after  them  immediately — all,  and  alone ;  and 
bids  them  hasten,  lest  they  be  too  late  to  save  his  son's  life,  enjoining 
on  them  to  release  him,  and  bid  him  fly  to  his  arms,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  descry  the  approach  of  the  train  of  the  prisoners.  They  deparL 
Uiriam's  parting  words  are  so  beautiful  that  we  regret  to  be  coc^ 
pelled  by  our  limits  to  omit  them. 

The  Third  Scene  conducts  us  to  the  spot,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  ci^,  where  Faulus  and  his  guards  are  waiting  the  resnlt  of  tba 
interview  between  Fiso  and  the  two  young  Christians.  They  ars 
watching  for  the  dawn  which  gradually  steals,  with  its  cold  gray 
light,  over  the  scene  before  them  — 

Aye,  on  the  nTer's  face 

Vaaiih  tbe  doll  r«d  ^Mcfc*  vhich  all  night  long 

GltnuDeRd  in  &int  reAection  of  the  lunps 

That  lit  tba  atudcnt'i  laik,  the  sick  man's  coocL 

Lift  wakiB  tbtoughout  ihe  cHy.    Rome,  my  bomsl 

Hov  bcMilifiU  ibou  Bit,  thus  BUaling  forth 

Fmu  the  dteg  Teiling  darkness  of  lh«  night 

A.  wildenMU  of  gardens,  palaces. 

And  stately  fanes  t 

"We  most  pass  orer  the  long  soliloquy  of  Faulus,  rich  as  it  is  with 
poetry  of  the  finest  stamp.  But  in  this  hour  do  the  seeds  of  truth, 
implanted  long  ago  by  the  words  of  his  Chnatian  love,  at  length 
begin  to  swell  and  put  forth  their  living  powers. 

Could  I  but  pierce — 
Wen  it  but  vith  one  brief  and  shuddering  glanoe — 
,  The  cloiidy  curtain  banging  o'er  the  gmve  I 

Oh  I  new,  and  stmnge,  and  avfiil,  are  the  tboogbts 
Dim  fonoing  in  thia  whirling  brain  [  Her  words 
Come  thrilling  back  upon  my  sonl  with  might,  Ac 

Miriam  and  Euphas  enter  and  inform  them  of  the  euccemi  of  their 
nritrion;  and  theyawait  the  arriralof  the  expected  band.  Miriam'i 
speech  here  we  cannot  omit : 

Friends!  vatehttiBI 
Boon  u  ya  see  our  brethren  drawing  nigb. 
The  Pagan  must  sway.    TiU  then,  Psuhis, 
b  it  »aii  that  dying  lips  shoi^  faratlM 
Wofds  that  pstun  to  earth  and  eanUf  ilfapl 
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Tkr  fcitli  I  naf  not  bcip«  to 

Would  I  ooDJura  tbm  ■urw  to  tbign 
The  Toic«,  the  fbce,  the  wordi,  the  dying  love 
Of  h«r  whose  vaitiag  hi«  oad  fiuth  han  dug 
Her  own  untimdf  graTe — bt*e  worn  away 
Her  hopes,  her  nerrcB,  hei  life,iriih  teem  wtuM.. 
FBulm !  &irgel  thou  not,  in  thy  proud  halU, 
Beneath  thy  father'B  nnile,  in  battle-field, 
Or  most  of  sU,  in  the  dark  solemn  hoar 
Wboi  midnight  shadi  her  apint  on  thy  muI, 
Tke  voida  I've  uUer'd  in  thrae  latter  daya 
Of  OUT  wild  love,  vhen  fkUiog  hi^,  dim  feu;. 
And  a  vague  conseiouBnesi  that  I  «iuf  yield, 
Mut  give  tbee  up  to  darimeas,  came  la  add 
A  nd  and  awfljd  ftrvor  t*  my  wordi. 
Oh'iimoatworic— iltsiUf    Tbatmrancry 
WKhin  thy  wul  will  yet  have  nughty  power! 
ThoD  wen  not  made  for  base  idolatry  t 

An  awful  e&tutrophe  diilU  the  blotHl  u  we  read:  The  little 
bttnd  of  the  priaonera  ia  detcried  appro&chii^,  but  with  alow  atepa, 
aodaad — 

Wo  bnoyaney- 
Is  in  their  nepe — no  long  npoii  their  lip»— 
No  triumph  on  theii  browi  t 

Ka  they  enter,  their  group  opena,  snd  displays  tHehody  of  TXra- 
aeno  on  a  bier  !    An  old  CbriBtisn  thus  bears  the  tyrant's  message : 

Thus  mith  the  man  of  blood;    "  My  word  ia  kept 
I  send  you  him  I  promia'd.    Have  ye  Inpt 
Youi  bith  withmel    If«o,  then  is  naughi  more 
Between  ua  three,    Btiry  yoor  dead — and  fly  I" 

We  must  leave  the  effect  to  the  ibiaglnation.  Faulus  abjures  his 
•*6ther's  blood,  bis  name,  his  faith,  his  gods;"  and  recognising.  In 
Ae  history  of  this  sorrowful  night,  irresistible  evidence  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Christian  faith — the  foundations  of  his  youth's  belief 
having  long  ago  been  "  softly  sapped" — asks  to  be  taught  "  how  to 
frame  the  Christian's  prayer," — how  "  to  know  the  Christian's  God 
aright." 

Miriam — why  ehould  her  sorely-tried  spirit  be  kept  longer  from 
ita  rest  I  Not  even  this  attainment  of  her  life's  dearest  aim  can 
undo  the  work  of  the  struggles  of  the  past  upon  her  feeble  frame. 
Her  task  is  done.  And  the  high  energy  of  the  soul,  giving  it 
"strength  to  \\i\  its  clay,"  which  has  borne  her  through  the  fearful 
erentB  of  this  night,  is  spent.    But  now  she  may  depart  in  prace  — 

Oh,  how  different  b  the  parting  hour 

From  that  wiiich  crunhed  my  hopeleaa  spirit  enl  I 

Joy— joy  and  trimnph  now  I 

And  Standing  beside  her  father's  bier,  with  "a  calm  and  sunny 
brow,"'  dtoee  are  th«  last  words  she  utters : 
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B^a^I  thy  band  1    Ape,  da^  thr,I»oUMt'i  bawll 
Ye  tail  ftod  joaa^  apa«leet    Qo  r«  TorOil 
Qo  aide  by  Bide  bensath  iha  sun  and  Btoim ; 
A.  dying  sister'i  bleulug  on  your  toili ! 
When  ye  have  poand  the  oU  of  ChiiMian  p«aee 
On  puaiooa  loda  and  wild — vhen  ye  ban  wm 
DtD-k  adlcD  Mula  fiom  wrath  and  lia  to  Qod— 
"Wbeae'ar  ye  kneal  to  bear  upon  your  prayen 
lU^Miitant  ainnen  up  lo  yonder  HeaT'n, 
Be  il  in  palace — dun^n — open  aic — 
'Mid  ftienda— 'mid  raging  fo«i— in  joy— in  grief- 
Deem  bM  ye  pray  aloaei  tvannarwdotltl 
A  aiMer^bit,  ting'iing  near,  diall  fill 
The  ailent  air  around  you  with  hex  prayara, 
Waiting  tiD  ye  too  lay  your  fetters  down, 
And  eome  to  yourteward.    Qo  fearleaa  fiirthl 
Fn  ^orioua  tinth  wars  wiUi  you,  and  aball  nagn. 

Hy  father!  aleepeat  thou  1    Ay,  a  aound  deqi. 
Dreami  host  been  there — oh,  horrid  dreami  1 — bat  now 
The  ailver, beard  heavea  not  upon  thy  breoit; 
The  hand  I  prea  i«  deadly,  deadly  cold. 
And  thoa  wilt  dream,  wilt  neTqr  aaff«r,  mora. 
Why  gaie  Ion  diia  clay  1    It  waanoithj* — 
Not  thia  I  rererenc'd  fnd  lor'd  I 

Hy  fHandal 
Baiaa  ye  the  dirge;  and  (hough  I  hide  my  be* 
In  ray  dead  bthea'a  rob^  think  not  I  wecfi. 
I  would  DDl  hare  ibe  aigbt  of  thoaa  I  lora 
Too  well-re'en  at  tbii  aolamn  hour,  loo  well— 
IKatnb  my  aoiil'R  eoDuaiauon  with  th»  bleMi 
HjfcvedMi!  aobHtao! 

And  SO  &  dirge  is  rang  by  the  Chriadsna  orer  the  remaiw  of  ihdr 
brother.    As  for  Miriam, 

Methonght  I  aaw  her  lingleta  movat 

-Alaai 

Tvaa  bat  tba  hnan  (hot  lifted  thoM  4ark  kidii  r 
Tbey  narer  will  waTa  n>or«l 

Her  spirit  ma  borne  genti}'  upward  to  the  heaTens  which  she 
had  fancied  ihe  saw  opening  its  glories  above  her,  on  the  wings  of 
the  solemn  strain.  And  the  following  are  the  closing  words  of  the 
poem,  by  Paulas : 

My  loiad  ia  dark. 
The  biih  which  aha  baipualh'd  inuat  lightea  iL 
Coae  forth,  and  1  wiU  ieam.    Oh,  Miiion, 
Can  thy  bright  bilhe'ereomfbrt  grief  like  minal 

Tb«  eWef  chaim  of  this  po«m  is  th«  gentle  tOBfl  of  noral  »*A- 
nH^ttmx  beanty  which  pervades  it  The  conceptloa  is  Ane,  kbA 
4*  ponis  siMnliMt  not  inferior  to  ik    Tbm  coBMmittM  of  dw 
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fltory  is  equally  happy  and  siinple.  The  interest  is  sustained,  witl^ 
ant  relaxation,  to  the  end,  by  a  natural  succession  of  incidents; 
vhile,  at  the  same  time,  the  gentle  and  subdued  tone,  which  is  auF- 
fused  over  the  more  intense  emotions  attendant  upon  its  action, 
■oothea  the  sympathies  to  which  a  character  too  painful  might 
otherwise  be  given  by  the  continued  suspense.  Tenderness  and 
beauty,  rather  than  force,  are  its  pervading  attiibates.  We  do  not 
recognise  in  it  thmt  strong  grasp  of  a  well  matured  intellect  which 
characterizes  "Ion;"  condensing  lofty  and  varied  thought  into 
sentences  poiished,  by  the  labor  of  years,  to  the  highest  point  coi^ 
■istent  with  energy.  But  in  some  respects  it  need  not  shrink  from 
a  comparison  wiUi  that  admirable  production.  In  its  general  spirit 
of  moral  purity,  asserting  its  divine  supremacy  over  the  impure  and 
the  bad,  when  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  in  the  power  of  a 
high  apiritual  motive  of  self-devotion  to  triumph  over  the  might 
of  human  passions  and  grief,  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  two.  Ion  sacrifices  love  and  life  to  his  country; 
Miriam  offers  the  same  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  her  religion.  The 
general  theme  of  the  former  may  be  said  to  be  the  beauty  of  pure 
morality,  ss  an  enthusiast  of  high  intellectual  cultivation  may  coiK 
ceive  it  in  its  pure  abstraction:  the  leas  ambitious  but  not  less  lofty 
theme  of  the  latter  is  "  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  as  any  humble 
■l^rit  that  looks  down  eamestiy  into  the  depths  of  Christianity  may 
understand  and  feel  iL  A  higher  degree  of  cultivated  intellectual 
power  might  be  necessary  in  the  former  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  effect,  which  arise  out  of  the  highly  artificial  character  of  the 
subject,  and  the  unnatural  apparatus  of  the  ancient  mythology,  with 
the  ideas  of  Deatiliy  and  Fascination ;  but  in  the  conception  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  simple  and  sincere  expression  given  to  it,  without 
any  ambitious  striving  after  effect  and  display,  there  is,  we  think,  s 
poetry  of  at  least  as  high  an  order.  The  moral  perfection  of  Ion 
is  a  something  preternatural ;  an  abstraction  which  may  be  clothed 
with  a  human  fonn,  but  will  not  produce  a  human  being  %i  the 
result.  Ion  is  an  exquisite  statue,  of  purest  Parian  marble,  indeed ; 
snow-white  and  dazzling,  and  chiseled  by  the  hand  of  a  Phidias ; 
bultless,  bright,  and  cold ;  enchanting  the  imagination,  but  leaving 
Dstonched  the  hearL  Miriam  is  a  living  being,  in  whose  love, 
devotion,  and  griel^  we  sympathize,  as  with  a  lair  and  gentle  sister 
of  our  human  nature.  This  difference  between  the  two  may  be  thus 
generally  expressed :  In  the  one,  a  moral  idea.  In  its  abstract  pet^ 
fection,  is  personified,  and  carried,  by  a  forced  application  of  artifi- 
oal  machinery,  through  a  certain  dramatic  action,  which  we  may 
follow  with  a  charmed  eye,  but  without  that  conscious  identification 
of  it  with  our  own  nature  wMch  can  alone  more  the  inner  fount  of 
our  sympathies,  and  call  forth  their  warm  gashing.  .  In  the  other, 
hnmaa  nature,  exlubitedinitamost  lovely  form,  is  artlessly  elerated, 
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by  the  lafloeoee  of  &  principle  of  religion  etiH  higher  than  that 
«rli£ciaUy  peraonified  in  the  former.  There  can  be  no  compariBon 
fautitnted  between  them,  nor  do  our  remarks  inyolve  a  eompariaon. 
Neither  ia  any  evidence  that  ila  author  could  hare  produced  the 
other;  oi  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  author 
of  Miriam  could  not  hare  produced  Ion,  and  that  the  author  of  Ion 
vonld  not,  probably,  have  produced  Miriam. 

Lb  a  composition,  the  author  has  indicated  the  idea  on  which  it 
wu  conceived — and  by  which,  therefore,  she  is  entitled  to  be 
judged — In  the  remark  of  the  prefoce,  that  she  aimed  at  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
oarratiTe.  In  this  point  of  riew,  it  is  entitled  to  a  high  apprecia- 
tion. This  explains  and  juatifies  the  painful  catastrophe  with  whiel^' 
onr  hopea,  arising  out  of  the  obriouB  facility  of  giving  it  a  happier, 
resnlt,  are  disappointed.  There  must  certainly  hare  been  no  slight 
temptation  to  give  it  such  a  result,  on  the  removal  of  the  barrier 
which  had  separated  the  Christian  maiden  and  Pagan  lover ;  yet  this 
would  have  been  at  variance  with-the  true  spirit  and  highest  beauty 
at  the  poem.  It  la  not  designed  as  a  mere  romance — of  earthly 
love  subjected  to  struggles  and  trials — beautifully  as  the  living 
oolora  of  hiunan  reality  are  blended  with  that  boIcdui  light  shed  over 
the  whole  by  the  spirit  of  Chris^nity.  It  is  a  tale  of  religion,  in 
tte  higfatst  poetiy;  exhibiting  the  triumph  of  its  meekly  intense 
heroiani,  not  merely  over  hiunan  pasBion,  but  also  over  the  darkneaa , 
of  the  grave.  We  have  been  listening  as  to  a  hymn  from  one  of 
those  *' golden  harps"  borne  by  the  "seraphic  forms"  which  come 
forth  to  welcome  the  spirit  of  the  dying  girl — solemn  and  sad,  yet 
rery  beautiful,  and  blending,  in  its  mingled  music,  with  the  tones 
of  mortal  passion  and  grief,  the  divine  harmony  of  the  peace  that 
"pMseth  nnder standing."  Who,  then,  would  arrest  the  last  sweep 
of  the  strings,  though  it  be  the  moat  mournful,  to  aubBtitute  a  seem- 
ing happier  atrun  from  an  earthly  lyre,  even  though  it  should  sound 
an  epithalamimn  to  so  pure  and  beautiful  a  love  as  that  of  Miriam ' 
aodFaulnaT  When  the  splendors  of  the  sunrise  assume  to  her  eyes, 
dunmed  by  the  shadow  of  death  that  is  now  falling  rapidly  npoB 
.  her,  the  semhlance  of  a  heavenly  vision — 

Angdi  an  gatliering  in  the  caatem  iky, 

Tbs  iriod  is  playing  'mid  Ihsir  gliltering  plumea, 

The  lun-beanu  donee  upon  their  golden  Iiup*, 

Weloonui  it  on  their  Ikir  and  gloiiooa  brovB  f~ 
wtio  would  wish  to  say,  though  in  the  awe  and  anguish  of  the 
moment  the  exclamatioo  hurstu  from  her  lover, 

MiriamI  In  aarcy  apiead  aot  yWthy  wingtl 
One  of  tbe  moat  touching  of  the  features  which  combine  to  form 
this  beantiAil  creation  of  Miriam,'  ia  the  conscionsneas,  on  her  pari, 
that  she  Is  not  long  for  this  life.    We  see,  firom  the  opening  address 
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of  ber  brother  to  ber,  that  the  blight  of  consninptian  k  buajr  m% 
her  Titala,  and  it  coiutitntel  a  principal  element  of  the  monniftll 
interest  with  which  we  follow  her  through  the  action  of  the  poem ; 
while,  harmoniiing  at  the  aame  time  with  the  saint-like  parity  and 
rieTStios  of  her  character,  it  seems  to  inrest  her  person  already 
with  a  reflection  of  the  light  of  that  sphere  of  kindred  spirits,  on 
whose  confines  we  see  her,  just  trembling  in  the  stniggle  of  separa* 
tion  from  the  dear  objects  of  the  world  she  U  learing  behind.  In 
h«r  own  words,  her  God 

Already  huh  Kreleh«d  fcflli  his  hand, 
A»d  touched  it  fie  lbs  grav*. 
And  la  vaiiou*  passages  througbont  the  rolnme,  this  idea,  thnt  ihe 
It  bat  lingering  yet  &  little  while,  till  her  task  be  done,  is  so  inter- 
woren  with  the  texture  of  the  poem,  that  to  fslaify  it  at  the  con- 
dnslon  by  an  opposite  result,  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the 
correct  taste  and  skill  evinced  in  the  construction  of  Ae  whole. 

Another  considei«tion  also  entered,  we  cannot  doubt,  within  the 
scope  of  this  design.  There  was,  alas  I  a  slight  taint  of  eril — one 
ringle  spot — on  the  holy  purity  of  her  love — its  secrecy,  which  stung 
her  own  conscience  with  a  poignant  remorse.  It  would  not  have 
bannonized  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  poem,  if  happiness  had 
been  the  fruit  of  the  bud  at  whose  heart  lay  the  germ  of  that  can* 
ker.  It  was,  in  her  own  words,  "though  sinless,  yet  not  innocent;" 
ud  venial  as  the  fault  was,  in  a  tender,  frail  young  girl,  with 
A  hBut  tooprotuitowonhip  nabie  thingi, 
Although  of  •Bith!— 

-^et  our  severer  judgment  could  not  have  passed  so  high  an  opinion 
of  it,  had  this  great  moral  principle  been  disregarded  in  this  case. 
She  is  drawn  as  one  of  those  pure  natures  which  must  "  perish  tt 
the  tonch  of  wrong,"  and  we  feel  that  her  life,  sacrificed  in  the 
struggles  which  this  concealment  must  hare  cost  her,  would  be  the 
only  adequate  atonement  to  her  own  conscience. 

ADother  accessory  object  of  illustration,  which  was  doubtless 
held  in  view,  was  to  show  how  the  apostles  of  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  must  in  many  cases  hsvebeen  schooled  by  eariy  sacrifice 
of  their  hearts*  best  affections,  to  prepare  them  fitly  for  their  high 
mission.  We  are  left  in  imagination  to  follow  out  the  future  life  of 
Paulus  and  Euphas,  whom  she  sends  forth  with  her  parting  blessing, 
"two  &ir  and  young  apostles."  And  the  words  of  the  aged  ChriS' 
OUL— 

ChaMeoed  ye  are, 

And  bonnd  by  sonow  lo  yonr  holy  ladt, 

Ansa, — and  in  yovTTaiithful  mcmoriM 

T)MM)r«  the  end  of  in 


aflhrd  Ihe  key  to  this  portion  of  the  moral  of  the  history  of  leligioB 
~  d  to  be  eonveyod. 
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Ua.|  A  Dramutie  Poem,  « 

There  ia  a  genenl  <]Biet  truth  to  aatnre  ii  all  the  ehencten  of 
the  poem,  free  from  all  exaggeration  or  duiortiQO.  In  Fiio,  thongh 
hia  fierce  and  dark  paaaions  are  made  to  bov  before  the  influence 
of  the  beautiful  and  holy,  yet  no  miracle  ia  attempted  in  auddeoly 
tmufonoing  a  character  hardened  by  a  hfe  of  eril.  Ila  eflect  is  but 
briel^  and  he  apeedily  rcdapges  into  Imi  former  self.  The  Christiana 
Introduced  on  the  scene  are  not  made  aainla  and  mere  personi- 
fications of  religious  aentimenta ;  they  remaia  men — fathers,  aona, 
•nd  brothers ;  and  in  their  natural  resentmentat  the  bloody  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  perfect  principle  uf  Christian 
forgirenesa  and  love  is  bj  no  means  «  sufficient  check  on  their 
hatred  of  the  author  of  ^leir  calamities  and  hb  kiw.  The  true  prin- 
ciple ia  not,  however,  left  unasserted;  forMinamlhai finely  rebukea 
the  nge  of  the  fMhec,  whose  "three  fair  hoya"  were  in  the  tyrant's 
faandsj 

AKlbrak  blower  of  Christl — Alul 

Thou  pure  and  genlle  Ond  who  wslkedM  eank 

Amid  earUi'i  bloodkit,  linleul— from  whom 

Ho  thsine,  bo  wimtg,  aaugeoj,  could  draw 

Omwad  of  biltenMn,lkoB  haot  not  let 

Thy  qMrit  ia  the  hMita  of  all  who  bear 

Thy  b«l7  name. 

The  gongeouB  epicureaoi  luxury  wUch  had  succeeded  to  tba 
Wdy  rirtuea  of  the  fi»mer  ages  of  Rome,  in  the  mansions  of  her 
nobility,  is  happily  touched  om,  in  passing,  in  the  speech  in  whick 
Paulna  enter*  to  the  sSolesi  sppointment  of  the  lorera  in  d» 
int  scene,  describing  the  festal  splendors  in  his  &lher's  balls  which 
he  had  just  quitted;  while,  in  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  th« 
homble  stale  of  the  Christian  personages  of  the  story,  and  the  tren^ 
tiling  terrors  that  attended  on  ihe  stealthy  performance  of  thrar 
religious  rites,  as  described  in  the  opening  speech  of  Thraseno,  and 
as  realised  in  the  catastrophe  that  ensued,  a  grand  and  mighty  moral 
Alnes  forth  as  a  part  of  the  general  design  of  the  poem. 

We  most  here,  howerer,  notice  a  departure  from  historical  pr<v 
piety  which,  though  of  a  tricing  nature,  cannot  hnt  excite  some 
■nrprise.  In  several  passages  the  ideas  and  htnguage  are  used  which 
hare  arisen,  in  our  modern  poetry,  only  out  of  the  chivalry  of  a 
later  age  than  (hat  at  which  the  story  ia  laid.  There  was  but  litUe 
tnalngy,  except  In  the  name  which  the  modem  institution  retained, 
belareen  the  Roman  order  of  "  knighth<tod"  and  the  later  "  chiyalry" 
•f  Earope ;  and  the  reference  to  Pnulus,  who  was  doubtless  of  Uis 
Ugheat  ranks  of  nobility,  as  **  Ihou  Roman  knight  1" — "  what  kni)[hl 
is  iMiT' — "proud  and  knightly  brow,"  dt-c,  b  an  anacbronisni 
remarkable  in  the  midst  of  Uie  general  correctnesa  manifested  in 
otlicr  allusions  to  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  time. 

In  point  of  style,  the  poem  before  us  possesses  a  charm,  not 
pcrhsjis  of  a  very  high  order,  but  equally  rare  and  pleasing,—* 
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eertuQ  artlessness  and  Dnambitioiia  sitnpKcity — a  sort  of  purity  and 
innocence  of  style,  so  to  apeak,  caught  apparently  from  Uie  general 
lone  of  Bentiment  which  it  so  beautifully  convByB — and  which  proves 
fully  the  truth  of  the  remark  in  the  preface,  that  it  waa  written 
without  thesIighteBt  thought  of  publication.  We  do  not  intend  this 
by  any  means  to  imply  awkwardneaa,  or  a  want  of  practised  ease.  It 
is  correct  and  graceful,  yet  seeming  naturally  rather  than  artificially 
BO.  It  is  nowhere  oi^iate  nor  elaborate;  it  is  always  equal  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  scene,  nor  exaggerated  beyond  iL 

To  this  we  may  perhaps  except  the  passage  in  the  first  scene  in 
which  Miriam  repels  the  imjuat  suBpicione,  which  Bhe  seemB  to  read 
In  the  manner  of  the  father  and  brother,  with  rather  too  high  and 
strong  an  assertion  of  her  own  purity,  scareeTy  consistent  either 
with  her  delicate  modesty  or  Chrifltian  humility.  The  most  promi- 
nent defect  of  style  is  an  occasional  diSuaeneas  and  consequent 
feebleness,  the  verse  flowing  on  smoothly  and  pleasingly,  yet  rather 
too  much  diluted.  In  fact,  as  has  been  already  intimated)  we  cannot 
claim  for  it  that  rich  copiousaess  of  strnng  thought  and  striking 
imagery  which  excites  our  admiration  in  *'  Ion."  Still  its  thoughts 
aro  natural  and  clear,  always  happily  conveyed,  often  with  remark- 
able elegance;  and  the  imagery  generally  very  beautiful.  Few 
Strong  passages  could  be  selected,  fastening  at  once  by  their  native 
energy  on  the  monory  and  becoming  maxims  of  quotation  and  the 
texts  of  long  after  reflection)  such  as  some  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
aro  almost  entirely  made  up  of.  The  beauty  of  the  work,  which 
leaves  bo  strong  an  impression  on  closing  it,  consists  rather  in  the 
general  conception,  the  purity  and  mournful  beauty  of  sentiment 
pervading  it,  the  aincerity  of  its  style,  and  die  general  harmony  of 
all  the  parts  with  each  other  and  with  the  whole,  than  in  that  higher 
attribute  (if  provder  would  not  be  the  more  correct  word)  of  culti- 
vated intellectual  power  to  which  the  world  moro  comnmnly  yields 
the  tribute  of  its  admiration. 

The  vernficatton  is  smooth  and  melodioas,  often  to  a  high  degree 
of  beanty,  though,  if  disposed  to  be  severe,  we  might  point  to  some 
tather  careless  petsages.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  say  that. 
In  point  ofpoetic  style,  as  well  as  in  conception,  it  ie  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  production  of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  and  seems  to  attain,  by  a 
natural  purity  of  taste,  that  last  result  of  art,  the  concealment  of 
itself,  l^e  author  nowhere  appears  behind  her  char«ctersi  and  it 
is  only  when  you  close  the  volume,  and  the  soft  and  sad  spell  that 
has  bound  your  heart  is  dissolved,  that  your  imagination  turns  from 
the  beauttftil  creation  to  the  imknown  creator,  and  loses  itself  in 
conjectures  of  what  can  have  been  the  history,  the  *  way  of  life,'  the 
'inward  experience,*  of  the  gentle  being  who  has  learned  alrewdy, 
•0  young,  to  draw  from  that  wondrous  spirit-lyre,  the  human  heart, 
a  music  so  eloquent — *  pleasant  but  mournful  to  the  souL' 
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It  vaa  a  fearful  hour, 

When  we  ploughed  th«  foamiug 
And  ihe  lempett'e  giant  power 

Unloek'd  the  oceui's  carea. 

Bat  'twas  to  me  ■  pride 
To  view  the  tossing  foam — 

And  the  okies  extended  wide— 
And  die  stars  in  their  azure  home. 

To  see  the  bending  mast — 
To  hear  that  tempest's  virfce — 

And  to  feel  the  ship,  careering  last, 
la  its  own  proud  strength  rejoice. 

O I  the  oeean,  and  the  rush 
Of  its  wond'rons  might  for  me. 

Beyond  the  banquet  gush 
Of  the  minstrel's  melody. 

For  nature's  power  is  there. 
And  the  breath  of  nature's  God, 

On  the  trackless  pathway  where 
A  thousand  ships  hare  trod. 

Who  coldly  can  look  out 

On  the  ocean'a  playful  life. 
When  it  echoes  to  the  shout 

Of  the  winds  and  waves  at  strife,— 

Who  listen  to  the  gale, 

With  the  strength  of  science  play. 
And  break  the  shroud,  and  rend  the  sail. 

Nor  feel  the  Qddheas'b  sway  T 
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The  c«1I  of  the  extra  Benion,  By  apecial  proclsonrtian,  hsd  serred 
se  k  theme  for  that  poUticBl  goaaip  so  mnch  delighted  hi  by  oar  food 
people,  from  the  geDtkmanly  loongerB  at  Aator's,  is  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  the  rough  tap-room  rages  at  Snsdown,  in  the  Far 
West.  All  other  motivea  of  interest  apart,  it  trae  a  something  nev 
under  the  sun ;  a  dim  idea  of  a  similar  event  having  happened  once^ 
and  once  only,  Ttefore,  within  the  period  of  our  nation^  existence, 
not  at  all  detracting  from  the  charm  of  its  novelty.  In  the  way  of 
politics  we  are  at  fond  of  excitement,  and  aS'  much  palled  by  long 
indulgence  ia  it,  as  was  that  old  Roman  en^ror,  the  patron  saint 
of  all  modem  blazia,  who  ofiered  his  magnificent  reward  for  ' » 
new  pleasure.* 

And  why  was  the  extra  session  conrenedl  The  answer  is  Tery 
simple.  The  country  was  in  that  state,  "  to  be  imagined,  but  not 
described," — of  the  first  stage  of  recovery  from  a  fit  of  intoxication  ; 
the  reaction  of  a  long  debauch ;  the  parched,  sickened,  agonized 
waking  up  from  the  dangerous  delight  of  a  '  frolic,'  which  is  so 
expressively  designated,  by  those  who  have  learned  from  experience 
the  dear'bought  knowledge,  as  "the  horrors,"  and  had  been  calling 
fretfully  for  the  doctor — the  doctor — nay  for  a  whole  Congress 
of  the  learned  fraternity,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  a  con- 
sultation on  the  very  peculiar  slate  which  it  was  conBcious  that  its 
■yBtem  had  somehow  or  other  got  into.  As  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens on  such  occasions,  it  had  been  in  a  terrible  temper,  and  furiona 
in  invectives  against  every  body  and  every  thing  on  which  it  could, 
by  any  possibility,  try  to  throw  '  the  responsibility,' — even  against 
the  honest  and  long-tried  friend  who  had  been  doing  all  in  his  power, 
by  precept  and  reproof,  to  moderate  its  thhut  for  the  "wet  dsmna- 
lion,"  which  was  the  cause  of  all.  However,  it  will  certainly  do 
the  good  old  man  justice,  when  it  shall  have  got  well  again,  and 
signed,  as  we  hope  it  will,  a  temperance  pledge  for  the  future. 
One's  ingenuity  is  always  pretty  well  exhausted,  when  he  con  find 
nothing  better  to  ascribe  the  consequences  of  his  conduct  to  than 
his  own  wilful  folly.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  by  the  way,  that 
tiiis  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  functions  for  which  govern- 
ment is  established,  to  act  ss  a  scape-goat  to  bear  off  the  sins  of  the 
people  to  the  wilderness.  If  in  all  other  respects  it  generally  does 
much  more  harm  than  good,  in  this,  at  least,  it  certainly  is  a  con- 
;  of  which  our  good  people  ncyer  fail  to  arc!]  ^cm<clreS| 
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abiuing  the  goTemmetit  to  the  skies,  or  rather,  equally  far  in  the 
other  direction,  at  every  period  of  difficulty  or  pressure,  (from 
whatever  aources  proceeding,)  and  testifying  their  ill-humor  in  what- 
ever elections  may  happen  to  take  place  at  the  unlucky  moment. 
Every  body  has,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  master  who  paid  his  man 
double  wages  to  stand  patiently  his  kicks  and  cufis,  vhenerer  he 
would  return  home  aAer  losing  his  money  at  the  gambling,  or  his 
senses  at  the  dinner,  table.  We  pay  our  "man*'  but  single  wages, 
scanty  salaries,  with  very  hard  work,  and  no  allowance  for  this 
double  dnty.  However,  to  return,  a  man  is  master  in  his  own 
house  ;  and  if  the  country  would  hare  the  medical  Congress  assem- 
bled, and  would  not  and  could  not  get  along  without  it,  its  servants 
must  needs  obey,  and  call  them  together.  Pray  heaven  they  may 
not  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  prescribe  more 
*  ardent  spirita ! '  «ven  though  they  should  endeavor  to  "  regulate  " 
Ihem,  and  determine  the  proportions  to  be  *■  preserved,"  in  the  use 
of  them.  There  are  certainly  a  great  many  of  them  who  seem  to 
consider  that  as  the  universal  panacea,  the  veritable  eau  dc  vie,  or 
elixir  of  life,  to  "  give  relief"  to  the  suffering  community,  and 
«  gUmulate  "  its  resources.  I  think  that  It  had  better,  for  the  fu- 
ture, "  divorce  the  connexion "  which  it  has  hitherto  maintained 
with  that  black,  square,  ill-looking  bottle — hunc  Ih,  Romane,  eaveto  ! 
Nobody,  however,  I  believe,  proposes  to  "destroy  "It,  though  so 
great  a  clamor  is  raised  against  that  bugbear;  for  all  things  have 
Iheir  use  in  proper  way  and  proper  season. 

The  proclamation,  then,  went  forth,  and  sounded  like  the  rallying 
note  of  a  bugle,  among  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  of  the  north  and 
ea«t,  and  over  the  plains  of  the  south  and  west.  It  was  heard  by 
*the  honorable  member  from  Maine.'  It  found  him  in  his  giant 
woods,  surrounded  by  his  hardy  wood-cutters ;  the  lordly  river  sound- 
ing with  its  eternal  voice  in  his  ears,  the  broad  liquid  path  which 
was  to  float  his  timber  fortune  down  to  the  craftsman  of  the  sea- 
side, to  be  by  him  transformed  into  the  keel  of  the  ship,  the  frame 
of  the  house,  the  hull  of  the  steamboat,  or  the  body  of  the  car.  He 
heard  the  summons  of  the  consUtutional  chief  of  the  land,  and  like 
old  Pntnam,  the  yeoman  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  forsook  his  indus- 
trious labors,  and  was  ready  for  his  country's  need.  Behold  how 
firmly  his  limbs  are  set — how  rich  and  ruddy  his  cheeks.  Labor — 
manly,  truly  dignified  labor — sheds  an  atmosphere  of  independence, 
happiness,  and  health,  over  noble  New  England ;  while  the  memories 
of  the  past  nourish  the  patriotism  then  so  well  tested,  and  her  natural 
sound  intellect  and  hereditary  moral  and  religious  sentiment  are 
developed  and  cultivated  by  universal  popular  education.  Perish 
the  recollection  of  all,  which  might  tend  to  detract  from  the  old  pride 
•nd  affbetion  which  the  Union  ought  to  cherish  for  New  England ! 

It  ms  heard  in  the  West — die  yonng,  rigorous,  toA  ambitions 
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West;  knd  slie  sent  forth  her  fine  phalanx  of  chosen  sons,  to  crosa 
the  Alleghanies,  as  the  representatives  of  her  energetic  and  restless 
population ;  a  population  made  up  of  the  best  materUls  of  enterprise, 
industiy,  and  manliness  collected  from  the  Atlantic  borders  of  the 
Union.  You  majr  see  them  in  the  hall  of  the  House,  and  hare  in 
general  little  difficulty  in  diatinguiahing  them — men  of  tall  uid  stal- 
wart frame,  free  and  often  unpolished  bearing,  sometimes  rather 
rough  diamonds,  it  must  be  confessed — men  of  keen  eye,  vigilant 
mind,  and  ready  hand*,  who  can  either  handle  their  rifles  or  their 
law  books  with  any  in  the  world — ever  prompt  at  the  need  of  the 
occasion,  and  ever  equal  to  it. 

It  was  heard  by  the  South — the  luxuriant  South,  teeming  with 
those  rich  productions  which  nature  will  yield  only  when  wooed  by 
the  ardors  of  a  warmer  sun  than  shines  on  the  hills  of  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  Union — and  she,  too,  sent  forth,  by  the 
gloomy  avenue  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  a  chosen  few  of  her  high- 
spirited,  impetuous,  chivalric  sons — men,  with  all  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  the  faults,  which  spring  out  of  those  peculiar  social  institii- 
lions  of  which  former  generations  hare  bequeathed  them  the  bur- 
then— generous,  hospitable,  with  a  highly  toned  personal  dignity 
and  sense  of  honor,  and  ever  jealous  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

And  what  is  it  that  brings  together  this  remarkable  body  of  men ; 
the  representatives  of  so  many  various  sections,  soils,  characters,  and 
interests — what  is  that  bond  of  union  that  keeps  together  this  won* 
derfnl  E  pluribus  Unum  t  It  is  not  the  external  forms  of  institu- 
tions and  the  organized  machinery  of  government.  It  ia  a  voluntary 
principle,  existing  in  the  bosom  of  every  individual,  a  common  sen- 
timent of  general  mutuality  of  the  most  important  interests,  the 
knowledge  that  the  spirit  of  democratic  republicanism  embodied 
in  our  system,  protecting  rights  and  punishing  wrongs,  and  in  all 
other  respects  leaving  every  man  free  to  pursue  his  own  happiness 
In  his  own  way,  contains  the  true  secret  which  the  nations  have  been 
so  long  and  toilsomely  in  search  of,  from  which  alone  the  greatest 
and  happiest  results  of  social  life  are  to  proceed.  This  is  the  true 
principle  of  cohesion,  the  anima  or  informing  soul,  which  cements 
our  union,  all  the  parts  exciting  a  reciprocal  influence  of  attraction 
upon  each  other ;  and  this,  strengthened  by  the  memory  of  a  common 
national  glory,  Isoth  in  our  origin  and  in  the  subsequent  unparal- 
leled development  of  our  young  energies — together  with  those  ties 
of  kindred  which  are  gradually  stretching  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  land,  as  the  settler  from  New  England,  or  Virginia,  or  Georgia, 
bears  with  him  the  affections  and  associations  of  his  youth,  and 
leaves  his  own  memory  behind  him,  as  he  wends  his  adventurous 
way  *  westward  ho !' — this  has  already  borne  our  Union,  onr  ark  of 
the  covenant,  safely  through  fiercer  shocks  of  the  collisions  of  inter- 
ests and  passions  than,  we  trust,  will  ever  again  assail  it ;  and  tMs, 
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■trengtbened  and  wnctified  as  we  gradually  improTe  onr  inatitulionB, 
and  purify  their  spirit,  afibrda  a  pledge  that  cannot  deceive,  that  the 
UeHioga  of  that  union  are  destined  by  ProTidence  to  be  perpetual 
and  still  ever  progresairv,  as  they  hare  hitherto  beeo  astonishing  ti> 
ihe  other  oatioBs  of  the  world. 

Distance  and  climate  can  have  Do  influence  upon  this  bond.  It  is 
wholly  independent  of  them.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  effect 
of  any  poaaible  extension  of  territory — though  the  representatives 
sent  frtHQ  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  die  Pacific  oceans,  from 
the  lathmm  of  Dariea  and  the  far  wild  regions  of  the  north  of  out 
continefit,  on  the  very  verge  of  that  uninhabitable  region,  domibut 
negata,  which  the  icy  powers  of  the  Pole  claim  as  all  their  own*- 
ahonld  one  day  meet  in  common  friendly  congress  at  some  central 
point,  the  focus  of  the  civiliiation  of  the  western  world,  where  not 
yet  baa  even  the  stditary  smoke  of  its  first  pioneer  begun  to  curl  up 
its  thin,  white,  wavering  column  from  out  of  the  dark  and  deep 
heart  of  the  ancient  forest.  The  farther  and  wider  our  principles 
eitend  tiiemselvea,  with  peaceful  and  undisputed  sway,  accompanied 
with  no  poisonous  elements  of  wrong  or  violence,  the  belter !  The 
greater  the  number  of  the  oppressed  of  other  countries  who  come 
to  seek  shelter  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  broad  wings  of  our  eagle, 
bringing  with  them  strong  hands  and  honest  hearts,  and  a  voluntary 
desire  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  free  institutions  denied  to  them 
in  the  land  of  their  bird),  the  better  1 — provided,  as  the  essential 
condition  of  safety,  that  the  local  action  of  the  central  government 
over  domestic  concerns  and  partial  interests'  be  restricted  propor- 
tionately' to  its  diffusion  over  a  more  extended  surface  of  territory. 

However,  all  this  is  rambling  a  little  too  &t  ;  but  a  poor  repprterr 
eompetled  to  sit  oat  a  speech  of  an  indefinite  number  of  hours— a 
mere  repeated  edition  of  a  dozen  previous  speeches  of  the  honorable 
gentlenwB  and  his  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  newspapers — runs 
into  very  wandering  habits,  and  is  surely  entitled  to  a  little  indul- 
gence. But  the  worthy  member  vho  has  been  so  long  imagining 
himself  a  modem  Demosthenes,  and  that  the  destinies  of  a  world 
were  hanging,  like  the  black  pudding  of  the  nursery  story,  from  his 
lips,  has  subsided  back  into  his  seat,  and  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  ' 
House,  and  to  the  oarroW'  desk  at  which  my  worthy  brethren  of  the 
stenographic  quill,  in  common  with  myself^  are  strung  up  against 
the  wall  like  cloaks  in  the  dog-days. 

What  a  noble  hall ! — beanti^l,  grand,  the  tout  ensemhk  inspiring 
— wortiiy  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted !  Its  defect  of 
construction,  with  reference  to  acoustics,  is  a  happy  circumstance 
for  the  worthy  fellowship  of  fault-finders,  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  hang  Uiemaelves  from  the  galleries  in  despair.  The  defect 
is,  in  itself,  quite  immaterial ;  for  not  only  is  it  pefectly  well  under- 
stood that  the  speeches  there  made  are  in  no  respect  addressed  to 
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the  anditon  actmll]r  present,  but  atAy  to  na  yaAget  on  the  reporting 
benches,  and  through  ue  to  the  eonstitnenta,  tome  hondred  or 
thousand  miles  distant,  as  the  case  1007 be;  but,  moTeorer,  it  cannoC 
but  be  gratifying  to  the  vanttji  of  oratoiv  (eren  M.  C's  are  not 
utterly  free  from  a  slight  touch  of  hiHuan  wetdLness)  to  hare  tiro  or 
three  edhione  of  then  speeches  circulated  simultaneonBty  through 
the  hall  by  the  admiring  echoes  of  the  nof.  The  scdptuie,  indeed, 
is  not  worth  wasthtg  Dmny  raptures-  upon;  but  that  roagni£cent 
sweep  of  the  colonnade  gives  a  majesty  and  grace  which  not  eren 
(be  gingerbread  gilding  about  and  above  the  Chair  can  spoil — in 
B[Hle  of  the  homely  name  of  the  material,  known  to  every  body  a» 
pudiiing'-slone ;  and  in  spite,  too,  of  the  sarcasm  of  John  Bandolphr 
who  endearored  to  deTote  them  to  the  same  damnatron  to  which  h^ 
consigned  the  "  shin  picture,"  by  comparing  them,  and  their  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  capitals  of  white  Italian  marble,  to  huge  Bologna 
sausages,  tapped  at  the  ends  in  salt ! 

Hear  themurmnr  that  runs  around  the  House,  from  no  particular 
part,  yet  from  iA\ — a  didt,  heavy-  sound,  proceeding  from  the  legis- 
lative crowd.  And  see  die  aigilff  little  "runners,"  mostly  small 
well-diessed  boys,  moving  to  and  fro  with  M  the  alacrity  and 
silence  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  little  oAciatrifg  imps  in  an 
infernal  congress — their  arms  loaded  with  franked  documents  for 
beloved  constituents,  with  which  the  honorable  members  impose  ao 
grierouBly  on  Mr.  Postmaster  General.  The  Sergeant-at-anns  is 
whispering,  wxt  yonder  green  door,  to  a  stranger  who  has  found  bit 
way  upon  the  floor  withont  permission.  The  uninvited  makes  his 
blnrfiing  bow  to  the  polite  official,  and  disappears  throngh  the  grees 
darkpess.  The  porUy  clerk  is  busy  at  fais  desk ;  and  that  stentorian 
voice,  which  eo  often  stuns  my  ear,  like  the  discharge  of  a  regiment 
of  rifles,  or  the  ^ringing  of  a  gigantic  watchman's-ratHe^  is  now 
happily  silenL  The  vigilant  Speaker  looks  grave,  tmzions^  and  thin, 
his  dark  eye  ever  on  the  qiti  vne,  his  head  bent  forward  vm  usual. 
Poor  man,  he  looks  as  if  his  seat,,  the  prize  of  so  earnest  a  struggle 
of  parties,  was  not  half  so  comfortable  as  mine.  But  hear-.~"Mr. 
Speaker  I" — and  a  yoimg  man  has  caught  his  eye;  and  sinking  back  to 
his  chair,  be  leaves  "the  gentleman  ^om  Virginia"  full  swing  to 
say  his  say,  and  play  any  fantastic  tricki  before  high  Heaven  that 
may  ae^D  good  to  hkn,  looking  himself  like  patience  on  a  nu»in- 

It  is  that  remarkable  person — remarkable  both  in  good  and  in 
evil — Henry  A.  'Wiee,  from  Accomac,  Virginia;  where  his  personal 
popularity  is  unbounded.  He  is  tall,  pale  and  thin,  about  thirty 
years  of  age — perhaps  not  so  much.  He  dresses  like  an  old  man. 
though  his  general  appearance  is  very  youthful.  He  is  very  slovenly 
in  his  apparel,  his  coat  hanging  like  a  miller's  bag  on  his  shoulders. 
His  face,  I  said,  is  pale,  and  hi;  white  cravat  adds  lo  its  a^iearano* 
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of  lirid  pallor ;  but  he  has  a  dark  and  brilliant  eye,  a  powerful  fea* 
tore  in  Mr.  Wise,  vhich  seems  sometimes  to  flash  almost  unearthly 
nys  of  light  over  his  whole  countenance.  His  forehead  is  project- 
ing and  massive,  and  his  month  large,  but  firmly  set.  Without 
being  handsome,  his  face  hu  a  general  pleasing  character.  Hiii 
hair  is  light  and  always  in  a  disordered  state — seeming  emblematical 
of  the  brain  under  it.  To  see  him  sauntering  about  the  hall,  with 
his  long  Indian  strides,  yon  would  at  once  be  tempted  to  ask  who 
he  was;  to  hear  him  speak,  your  attention  would  be  rivetted  upon 
him.  Yon  no  longer  see  the  loose  garment  on  the  ungainly  figurei 
the  outrfi  neckkerchief  Tsnishea,  and  your  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
excited  and  earnest  orator.  All  his  predominant  characteristics  are 
brought  out  with  great  rapidity — firmnesH,  impetuosity,  a  disdain  for 
honeyed  words,  fierce  sarcasm  and  inrective,  all  gather  into  a  huni> 
cane  and  startle  the  drowsy  members  from  the  lounges,  and  wake  up 
those  ricdms  of  dull  hours,  the  reporters.  Every  body  is  on  the  alert, 
expecting  something — a  thnnderbolt  or  a  joke,  and  expecting  to  be 
equally  amused  with  either,  as  the  former  only  thunders  and  flashes, 
but  aerer  blasts.  Mr.  Wise  may  not  always  say  anything  remark- 
ably brilliant  or  striking,  but  there  is  an  intensity  about  his 
manner  that  fastens  on  the  attention,  and  clutches  it  until  he  has 
finished.  He  is  remarkably  quick  in  arriving  at  concluaiona,  and 
generally,  too,  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  been  struck  upon  by 
any  one  else.  He  is  very  independent  in  his  disposition,  fearless, 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  above  board.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  haa  undoubtedly  very  high  talents, 
«nd  I  have  heard  him,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  soar  into  the 
regions  of  commanding  eloquence.  His  forte  lies  in  invective;  then 
he  becomes,  to  those  whose  party  sympathies  follow  his  own  excited 
train  of  feeling,  thrilling;  his  pale  and  excited  face,  his  firm  and 
compact  head  thrown  back,  his  small  bony  hand  clenched  in  the  air. 
or  with  the  forefinger  quivering,  as  if  all  the  passion  of  the  orator 
was  concentrated  there,  his  eyes  brilliant  and  fixed,  his  voice  high 
^et  sonorous,  impress  a  picture  too  vivid  to  be  easily  erased  from 
the  mind.  A  stranger,  a  few  days  ago,  of  his  own  party,  on  coming 
bto  the  hall  for  the  firat  time,  at  such  a  moment,  compared  his 
appearuice  to  dial  of  a  corpse  galvanized  I 

Mr.  Wise,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  oppo- 
ntion.  He  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  leader ;  certain  it  is,  however,  he 
ii  not  led.  He  is  much  beloved  by  those  who  know  him  in  private 
Cfe,  being  jovial,  free-hearted,  and  fall  of  hilarity. 

Bnt  all  Mr.  Wise's  talents,  to  which  I  have  tried  to  do  full  justice. 
we  TOlderod  all  but  useless  by  his  intemperance  of  manner,  and  a 
certain  noMimdness  and  obliquity  of  judgment  almost  akin  to  mono- 
mania. The  idea  has  seized  uponan  energetic  bnt  unbalanced  mind, 
whose  geniu  is  unleavened  by  a  grain  of   common  seaie,  that 
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the  AdminiBtntioD  is  >  perfect  Angean  stable,  and  that  he  U  A* 
Hercules  who  is  to  sweep  away  its  accumulated  corruptions  by  tbB 
torrents  of  his  eloquence.  This  might  all  be  very  fine,  but  uofo^ 
tunately  the  premises  of  his  whole  theory  are  purely  ima^nmry. 
He  is  a  sort  of  political  Quixote,  and  though  a  rery  meritoriona 
gentleman  in  all  respects  but  one,  in  that  one  contrires  to  make 
himself  conatantly  an  object  of  supreme  ridicule.  A  parallel  to  aD 
the  adTenturea  of  the  iLnight  of  the  Sorrowful  Viaage  might  be  easil; 
and  amusingly  traced  in  Mr.  Wise's  career  of  knight-errantry  during 
the  laat  few  years.  This  hallucination  of  Mr.  Wise  distorts  and 
discolors  eveiy  object  to  his  jaundiced  eye;  and  especially  he  him- 
self is  ma^^ified  into  such  colossal  dimensions,  that  he  seems  to 
imagine  suhlimi  feriam  sidera  verticet 

He  afforded  a  ludicrous  instance  of  this  the  other  day,  when  h« 
eompared  himself  to  the  noble  figure  of  Columbua  in  Persieo's  model 
exhibited  last  session!  It  was  a  magnificent  figure,  sublime  and  beai^ 
tiful ;  the  man  elevated  almost  to  the  demi-god  by  the  moral  and  intet 
lectual  grandeur  of  his  character  and  achievements,  holding  a  world  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand ;  a  timid  Indian  squaw  crouches  beneath  hint, 
attracted  by  curiosity  and  awe  to  peep  at  the  godlike  stranger,  but 
ready  to  start  off  with  aSright  the  moment  he  shall  turn  his  head. 
These  were,  according  to  Mr.  Wise,  himself— tad  the  Administra- 
tion majority  in  Congress! 

Mr.  Wise  exerts  no  moral  force  in  Congress ;  and  his  most  vio^ 
lent  tirades  are  often  scarcely  deemed  worthy  a  reply.  Proceeding 
from  him  they  are  considered  to  answer  themselTes.  He  is  Ustened 
to  with  interest  and  amusement,  but  when  he  has  restuned  his  seat, 
the  business  of  the  House  proceeds  as  if  his  vox  et  pr<eterea  nihil 
had  not  been  heard. 

Near  to  Mr.  Wise  sits  a  gentleman  with  an  unhealthy  complex* 
ion,  and  rather  singular  face — one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  body.  His  hair,  brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  is  long  and 
curly ;  his  eye  is  keen,  stem,  and  intelligent ;  he  generally  dresses 
well,  and  his  usual  companion  is  a  heavy  ivory>headed  cane.  Be 
appears  to  be  a  nervous  man.;  one  of  those  men  of  deep  but  quiet 
enthusiasm  who  never  fail  to  make  tliemselvea  both  marked  and 
felt,  whenever  they  put  forth  the  slumbering  powers  within  thenk 
This  gentleman  is  £li  Moore,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  may 
be  said  to  be  peculiarly  the  representative  of  the  mechanics  of  that 
city,  at  whose  head  he  stands,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Society,  and  lately  president  of  his  favorite  Trades  Union. 
Mr<  Moore  is  a  quiet,  silent,  reserved  man ;  but  beneath  that  appar- 
ent cold  calmness  glow  feelings  of  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  tha 
principles  of  democracy,  and  of  a  hitler  strength  against  whatevet 
he  regards  as  tinged  with  an  aristocratiG  lone.  In  chartered  banka 
he  recognizes  the  privileged  superiority  of  a  fortunate  or  &Tored 
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few  over  the  gttAt  mus  of  the  community,  analo^ua  in  spirit  and 
moral  effects  to  the  iron  feudal  ariatocracy  of  the  olden  time,  and 
considers  them  the  moral  upaa  of  the  age.  He  waa  formerly  s 
joameyman  printer  of  New  York ;  but,  posaessing  talents  and  ambi- 
tion, and  an  enthnaiasm  in  a  eause  which  can  never  fail  to  draw 
forth  the  flympathies  and  support  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  he  soon 
raised  himself  over  the  shoulders  of  other  aspiranta,  and  won  a  aeat 
is  Congress. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Moore  made  hb  debut.  Gen.  Waddy  Thompaon, 
of  South  Carolina,  believing  that  he  saw  in  the  Trades  Unionist* 
ud  the  mechanics  of  the  north  the  two  great  moving  forces  of 
the  abolition  cause,  made  some  very  bittei  remarks  in  the  course  of 
one  of  his  peculiarly  sarcastic  speeches  against  those  interests. 
The  speech  was  published  in  due  courae  of  time,  and  possibly  had 
passed  out  of  the  minds  of  those  who  had  heard  it ;  but  Mr.  Moore 
had  not  forgotten,  far  less  forgiven,  the  attack.  The  harshness  of  the 
charges  rang  diicordandy  on  his  ear,  and  produced  a  high  degree  of 
mental  and  bodily  ezcitemeuL  In  vain  he  daily  left  his  sick  room, 
and  tottered  into  the  hall,  to  retort  upon  General  Thompson.  The 
floor  at  that  time  was  forever  occupied.  It  seemed  to  be  a  spring 
hig-board  for  honorable  members.  Never  before  had  there  been  so 
many  to  speak.  The  subject  (abolidon  petitions)  had  aroused  ajl 
the  passionate,  philanthropic,  and  partizau  feelings  of  the  House  ; 
the  storm  raged  day  after  day,  and  angry  glances  and  fierce  words 
were  exchanged  on  all  sides ;  crimination  and  recrimination  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  Speaker  was  compelled  to  bow  his  head  to 
the  howling  hurricane,  and  permit  it  to  rage  in  its  full  fury.  Every 
man  seemed  to  grow  into  vast  pyramidal  altitude  in  his  own  mind  i 
and  speak  he  must,  or  the  country  would  be  ruined. 

At  length  Mr.  Moore  obtained  the  eye  of  the  Speaker.  There 
was  quite  a  sensation  in  the  gallery  on  the  announcement.  The 
large  white-headed  cane  stood  up  with  its  master.  The  New  York 
delegation  was  excited.  Mr.  Moore's  reputation  was  high  aa  a  pub- 
lie  speaker.  I  perceived  at  once  that  he  was  greatly  enfeebled,  bat 
he  seemed  to  nerve  himself  for  his  task.  The  House  danced  before 
his  eyes ;  he  saw  but  one  object — the  Speaker,  in  his  black  morocco 
chair,  with  hiu  steady  and  earnest  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  He  com- 
menced. His  voice  was  remarkably  strong.  He  laid  down  his 
premises  with  singular  clearness,  but  wide  of  the  sobject-mattet 
nnder  consideration  in  the  House.  He  took  a  review  of  the  history 
of  past  ages ;  brought  back  to  the  mental  vision  the  days  of  the 
feudal  system, — the  fortress,  the  tournament,  the  plume,  the  helm, 
the  lance,  the  gilded  spnr.  His  speech  seemed  to  glitter  with  all 
the  gallant  splendor  and  bravery  of  the  olden  chivalry.  But  then 
his  lip  cnrled  with  indignation,  and  his  voice  sunk  into  a  tone  of 
deploring  eloquence,  when  he  brought  up  the  other  side  of  the  fi» 
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tare — the  eerfs,  with  the  Iron  collars  around  their  necks.  He  pointed 
to  the  debased,  enslaved  multitude ;  and  passing  to  a  general  appli- 
cation or  the  illustration  to  our  own  times,  he  proclaimed,  in  a  roice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  his  creed  to  be  founded  in  the  equality  of 
man.  On  this  theme  he  enlarged,  with  a  thrilling  power  of  elo- 
quence rarely  equalled  in  that  House.  The  impetuous  force  with 
which  his  reply  bore  upon  the  assailant,  who  had  thus  drawn  him 
out,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Moore's  language  was  flowery 
and  rhetorical :  he  possesses  more  genius  than  culture,  and  to  one 
particular  subject  he  seems  to  bend  his  thoughts  entirely — that  of 
the  equality  and  rights  of  man.  I  understand  that  he  has  given 
himself  up,  of  late,  to  deep  application ;  and  that  when  an  occasioD 
offers,  he  will  splinter  the  lance  of  his  cherished  principles,  against 
the  system  and  mode  of  government  as  it  is  administered  in  detail. 

I  observed  many  among  the  auditors  in  the  gallery  who  seemed 
to  hang  with  rapture  on  his  remarks.  The  whole  House  was  excited 
at  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  democratic  doctrines,  not  less  at 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  had  turned  aside  from  the 
cnrrent  of  debate,  and  struck  fearlessly  forward  into  a  field  to  which 
few  orators  had  before  ventured  to  lead  the  attention  of  that  body. 
I  overheard  some  gentlemen  from  the  south  say,  that  they  thought 
they  heard  the  high  priest  of  revolution  singing  his  war  song. 

A  bevy  of  members  had  gradually  collected  immediately  behind 
the  orator,  whose  voice  still  rang  land  in  the  hall,  in  the  midst  of 
an  impassioned  passage.  My  eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  I  saw  him 
grow  pater  than  ever;  till  a  deadly  hne  swept  over  his  face;  his 
hands  were  arrested  in  the  air — he  grasped  at  emptiness — a  corpse 
seemed  to  atand  with  outstretched  hands  before  the  agitated  crowd— 
his  eyes  were  closed — he  tottered,  and,  amid  the  rush  and  exclama- 
tions of  the  whole  House,  fell  back  iusensible  into  the  arms  of  one 
of  his  friends.  Mr.  Moore  was  borne  from  the  hall.  His  wife  had 
been  watching  him  with  emotions  that  may  be  imagined  from  the 
gallery.  The  scene  had  been  worked  up  into  a  catastrophe,  and 
never  before  had  I  seen  the  House  so  agiated  as  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Moore  has  never  finished  that  speech ;  indeed  he  has  not 
■poken  since  in  the  hall ;  his  health  is  very  bad,  and  I  am  under  the 
Impression  that  his  friends  frill  not  allow  him  to  address  the  House. 
He  cannot  control  himself  when  he  is  up,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  he  soon  becomes  exhausted. 

On  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  sits  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  one  of  the 
members  from  Massachusetts.  This  gentleman  has  been  in  Con- 
gress several  years,  and  ranks  among  the  moat  prominent  for  talent. 
His  politics  are  of  the  whig  school. 

Mr.  Gushing  is  a  young  man, — not  much  over  thirty.  His  person 
is  of  the  middle  height  and  well  proportioned ;  his  face  intellectual 
and  handsome;  his  eye  quick  and  piercing.    Mr.  Gushing  has  th» 
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stoop  of  the  atttdent;  and  in  raried  literatare  and  elegant  and  pro* 
fooad  erudition,  he  has  not  perhaps  his  superior  in  the  coontry. 
He  has  been  a  great  trareller  and  almost  erery  clime  has  been 
visited  by  him.  In  Italy  he  imbibed  the  classic  tone  of  that  spell- 
enchanted  land,  and  his  visit  to  France  was  followed  by  an  able  and 
apirited  work,  in  two  Totumea,  entitled  "Reriew,  Historical  and 
Political,  of  the  late  Rerolution  in  France."  His  "Reminiscences 
of  Spain,"  two  volumes,  is  a  highly  interesting  work,  and  testifies 
equally  to  his  industry  and  genius. 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view, for  which  work,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  commenced  to 
write.  Ajnong  his  articles,  which  are  always  chaste  and  classic  per- 
formances, I  may  particularly  refer  to  that  on  the  Legal  and  Bocial 
Condition  of  Women,  in  the  January  number,  1836>  and  a  review  of 
**  Boccaccio,"  which  at  this  moment  occur  to  me,  as  farorable 
specimens  of  his  style. 

As  a  public  debater  Mr.  Gushing  ranks  high,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  men  of  the  Opposition.  His  manner  is  calm,  earnest, 
ani  subdued.  He  seems  to  have  studied  his  mode  of  address,  and 
if  any  thing,  is  too  stiff  and  formal.  His  voice  is  guttural,  and  ia 
ettempting  to  arrire  at  a  proper  level,  I  think  Mr.  Cashing  reduces 
his  tones  to  too  low  a  scale,  and  when  he  is  up,  it  strikes  the  hearer 
that  he  is  listening  to  a  public  lecturer,  rather  than  an  eloquent 
■tatesnian  pouring  forth  his  thoughts  to  an  American  Congress. 
Whatever  Mr.  Gushing  says,  is  characterized  by  purity  of  style  and 
depth  of  reflection.  On  all  subjects  he  applies  himself  with  dili- 
gence, and  his  extensive  learning  enables  him  to  speak  sensibly  and 
handsomely  on  all  topics  brought  before  the  House.  No  man 
knows  the  history  of  his  country  better  than  this  gentleman,  as  his 
able  articles  on  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  fully  prove. 

He  is  evidently  a  very  ambitious  yonng  man,  but  hie  ambition  is 
of  a  high  and  honorable  character;  and  though  the  discovery  did 
not  &il  to  be  made  in  his  very  early  youth,  and  embodied  in  a  happy 
ejdgram,  hy  a  lady  of  his  natire  town,  Newburyport,  (not  the  least 
eminent  among  the  lady  poets  of  our  day)  that  his  name  rhymed 
moat  harmoniously  with  "pnahing"  I  have  no  fear  that  Mr.  Gushing 
wiU  ever  use  any  other  than  means  worthy  of  his  high  character, 
to  "  push  "  himself  to  those  distinctions  which  would  be  the  certain 
meed  of  his  abilities,  if  his  politics  were  of  a  more  popular  cast ; 
though  still  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  possesses  the  peculiar  qualiftca- 
tioRS  requisite  for  a  party  leader. 

The  most  striking  display  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  by  Mr. 
Cashing,  was  during  the  last  winter,  when  Mr.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky, 
John  Randolph's  '*  carving  knife  whetted  on  a  brick  bat,"  attacked 
the  character  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  attributed  to  them,  in  all 
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their  acta,  gToretlmg  aod  mcrcen&iy  motiTee.  Hardin  was  a  moat 
proToking  and  annoying  enemy, — with  his  deformed  finger,  crooked 
like  an  audacious  note  of  interrogation, — his  livid  face,  peering  with 
&  aneering  expression,  into  that  of  his  adTCrsaiy — a  seeming  airo- 
gant  tone  of  voice — his  lef\  hand  thrust,  country  lawyer  like,  with 
due  elegance  and  grace,  into  his  breeches  pocket — altogether  he  wai 
enough  to  worry  the  moat  resigned ;  and  had  Job  been  afflicted  witll 
a  speech  from  Ben  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  ha  would  have  bouncedt 
like  a  parched  pea,  from  his  stabular  mound,  seized  upon  the  adja* 
cent  pitchfork,  and  scattered  death  and  destruction  around  htm. 

Mr.  Gushing  replied  to  this  philippic  in  a  calm  and  fine  speech. 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  New  England ;  proved  her  aonB  the 
vorthy  descendants  of  the  sturdy  old  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  and 
wove  a  defence  of  such  masterly  strength  and  beauty,  that  even  the 
heretofore  unabashed  Kentnckian  had  to  be  silent.  That  debate 
gave  rise,  in  part,  to  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
January,  1837,  entitled  "  Misconceptions  of  the  New  England  chft> 
r&cter,"  of  which  I  '  guess'  Mr.  Gushing  to  be  the  author. 

Our  attention  is  now  attracted  to  a  ray  of  light  that  glitters  on  the 
apex  of  a  bald  and  noble  head,  '  located'  on  the  lefl  of  the  House,  in 
Ae  neighbourhood  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  It  proceeds  from  that 
Tonderful  man  who  in  his  person  combines  the  agitator,  poet,  phi- 
losopher, statesman,  critic,  and  orator — John  Quincy  Adams.  Who 
that  has  seen  him  sitting  beneath  the  ciipola  of  the  hall,  with  the 
raya  of  light  gathering  and  glancing  about  his  singularly  polished 
head,  but  has  likened  him  to  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  age  shining 
and  glittering  in  the  political  firmament  of  the  Union.  There  he 
flits  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  with  untiring  patience,  never 
absent  from  his  seat,  never  voting  for  an  adjournment,  vigilant  ai 
the  most  jealous  member  of  the  House,  his  ear  ever  on  the  alert, 
himself  always  prepared  to  go  at  once  into  die  profoundest  ques- 
tions  of  state,  or  the  minutest  paints  of  order.  What  must  be  his 
thoughts  as  he  ponders  npon  the  past,  in  which  he  has  played  a  part 
BO  conspicuous!  Wo  look  at  him  and  mark  his  cold  and  tearful 
eye,  his  stern  and  abstracted  gaze,  and  conjure  up  phantoms  of  other 
■cenes.  We  see  him  amid  his  festive  and  splendid  halls  tea  year) 
back,  standing  stiff  and  awkward,  and  shaking  a  tall  military-looking 
man  by  the  hand,  in  whose  honor  the  gala  was  given,  to  commemo- 
rate  the  most  splendid  of  America's  victories.  We  see  him  again. 
years  afterwards,  the  hitter  foe  of  the  same  '  military  chieftain,'  and 
the  competitor  with  him  for  the  highest  gift  of  a  free  people.  We 
look  upon  a  more  than  king,  who  has  filled  every  department  of 
honor  in  his  native  land,  still  at  his  post;  he  who  was  the  President 
of  millions,  now  the  representative  of  forty  odd  thousand,  quarrelling 
about  trifles  or  advocating  high  principles.  To-day  growling  and 
sneering  at  the  House  with  an  abolition  petition  in  his  trenri>1ing 
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huid,  «nd  aiuHi  lording  It  orer  the  p&BBian>,  and  luUng  A«  meliH 
bera  into  the  wildest  state  of  enthnBi&Bni  by  his  indignant  and 
emphatic  eloquence.  Alone,  unspoken  to,  nnconsnlted,  never  coa> 
■oltiDg  with  others,  he  site  apart,  wrapped  in  his  rereriea;  and  with 
his  finger  resting  on  his  nose,  he  permits  his  mind  to  move  like  a 
gigantic  pendulum,  stirring  up  the  hours  of  the  past  and  disturbing 
tfaoae  of  die  hidden  future;  or  probablj  he  ia  writing — ^his  almost 
perpetual  employment — ^bnt  whatl  who  can  gness?  Perhaps  some 
poetry  in  a  young  girl's  album  I  He  looks  enfeebled,  bat  yet  he  i» 
never  tired;  worn  out,  but  erer  ready  for  combat;  melancholy,  but 
let  a  witty  thing  fall  from  any  member,  and  that  old  man's  face  is 
wreathed  in  smiles ;  he  appears  passiTe,  but  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
member  that  hazards  an  arrow  at  him ;  the  eagle  is  not  swifter  in  his 
flight  than  Mr.  Adams;  with  his  agitated  finger  quiTering  in  sarcas- 
tic gesticulation,  he  seizes  upon  his  foe,  and,  amid  the  amusement 
of  the  House,  rarely  failrf  to  take  a  signal  vengeance. 

His  stores  of  special  knowledge  on  every  subject,  grailually  gar- 
Bered  np  throngh  the  course  of  his  extraordinary  life,  in  the  well- 
■nanged  storehouse  of  a  memory  which  is  said  to  have  never  yet 
permitted  a  single  fact  to  escape  it,  give  him  a  great  advantage  over 
■11  comers  in  encounters  of  this  kind.  He  Is  a  wonderful  eccentric 
genius.  He  belongs  to  no  party,  nor  does  any  party  belong  to  him. 
He  is  of  too  cold  a  nature  to  be  long  a  party  lesder.  He  is  original 
— ^  very  peculiar  ideas,  and  perfectly  fearless  and  independent  in 
expressing  and  maintiduing  them.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  afiabi- 
llty  to  young  persons ;  and,  surrounded  by  them  at  his  own  table,  be 
ean  be  as  hilarious  and  happy  as  the  gayest  of  them.  For  one  ser- 
vice, at  least,  his  country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  refer  to 
the  fine  illustration  which  he  afforded  of  the  true  character  of  our 
taatitutions,  when  he  passed  from  the  presidential  palace  to  his 
present  post  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtivee.  Though 
Ibe  porilion  which  he  has  there  made  bis  own  may  not  be  that 
which  his  friends  might  wish  to  see  him  occupy  in  that  body,  yet 
la  every  point  of  view  the  example  was  a  fine  one. 

His  manner  of  speaking  is  peculiar;  he  rises  abruptly,  his  face 
reddens,  and,  in  a  moment  throwing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a 
reteran  gladiator,  he  prepares  for  the  attack ;  then  he  becomes  full 
«t  gesticulation,  his  body  sways  to  and  fro — self-command  seems 
almost  lost — his  head  is  bent  forward  in  his  earnestness  till  it  some- 
times nearly  touches  the  desk ;  his  voice  frequently  breaks,  but  ha 
pursues  his  subject  throngh  all  its  bearings ;  nothing  daunts  hint^ 
the  House  may  ring  with  the  cries  of  order — order! — unmoved — 
eontemptnous — he  stands  amid  die  tempest,  and,  like  an  oak  thai 
knows  its  gnarled  and  knotted  strength,  stretches  his  arm  forth  and 
defies  the  blast 
Opposite  to  Hr.  Adams,  on  die  right  of  the  Hon.  Speaker,  rita  * 
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■DuU  mui,  who  ia  engaged  in  the  penuA]  of  a  huge  nuiu  of  docu- 
ments; occasionally  he  appliee  a  double  quizzing  glass  to  his  eye, 
nisei  bis  head  and  gazes  earaeatly  aronnd  the  hall.  He  is  bald  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  hia  forehead  broad  and  high,  and  more  strik- 
ing than  the  lower  part  of  hia  face.  This  gentleman  is  the  Hon. 
C  C.  Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  by  his  political  opponents  styled  "  the  leader 
of  the  Adminiatration  party  in  the  House."  Mr.  Cambreleng  aita 
fn  warm  quarters,  for  immediately  before  him  are  Mesara.  Bell,  of 
Tenneaaee,  and  Wiae,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  ia  as  regular  in  his  attendance  in  the  Houaa  a* 
Mr.  Adama.  As  soon  as  the  Speaker  t«ps  with  hia  iroiy  slam)) 
vpon  the  table,  and  calla  the  Honae  to  order,  Mr.  Cambreleng  ie 
seen  to  apply  bis  glasses  and  acnitinize  the  members  present.  He 
Mldom  converses  with  the  other  members,  scarcely  ever  leares  hia 
•eat,  but  busiea  himself  in  the  examination  of  papera ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  debate,  and  yet  he  never 
permita  one  word  to  escape;  and  should  anything  be  said  peculiarly 
unpleaaant,  from  a  political  opponent,  he  ia  up,  ready  for  a  retort. 
Mr.  Cambreleng's  manner  of  elocution  ia  sometimes  a  little  inflated) 
but  he  is  remarkably  fluent,  and  his  language  is  always  chaste  and 
appropriate.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  efficient  memben 
of  the  House;  hia  consistency  in  an  honest  democratic  creed  of 
politica,  his  boldness  and  clear-sightedness,  have  placed  him  in  a 
commanding  position  before  the  country.  A  statesman's  real  calibre 
for  talent,  importance,  and  future  prospects,  may,  in  general,  be 
aafely  measured  by  the  amount  of  abuse  of  which  hia  opponenta 
think  him  worthy.  Judged  by  this  rule,  the  Hon.  C.  C.  C.  (some- 
times  bitterly  styled  by  his  enemies  of  classical  reading  rgiet  xawwn 
iMiitra)  is  certainly  stamped  at  once  aa  one  of  the  most  formidable 
men  of  his  party  in  the  House,  and  before  the  conntry. 

Dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with  a  black  silk  bosom,  light  hair, 
uid  sunny  face,  the  Hon,  Ogden  HoS'man,  of  New  York  city, 
has  riaen  to  address  his  maiden  apeech  to  the  House.  Mark  with 
wl&t  graceful  emphasis  he  delivera  himself; — how  muaical  his  voice, 
though  without  much  compass ; — how  appoaite  his  gestures  i  A 
crowd  has  gathered  around  him ;  he  evidently  makes  a  sensation. 
He  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  administration,  and  gives  utterance  to 
his  sentimenta  with  peculiar  eloquence.  As  he  sits  down,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Prestoo,  of  the  Senate,  shakes  him  by  the  hand.  The  last  time 
I  had  heard  Mr.  Ogden  Hoifman  apeak  was  in  New  York,  on  the 
occuion  of  the  great  democratic  victory  of  the  election  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  whom  he  had  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter, not  quite  one  little  lustre  ago.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
brilliancy  and  force  of  hia  eloquence  at  that  period  on  that  theme.  ^ 
However,  the  theme  and  the  side  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  immaterial 
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to  so  iBgeaions  s  ywing  lawyer.  He  ww  one  of  t^ose  *  weaker 
Teftels'  who  fell  away  front  the  tni^  during  the  panic  period — that 
time  that  tried  men's  sovIb.  In  the  city-  of  New  York,  the  tempest 
nn  so  high.  «nd  Buperioi  powers  of  clamor  gare  the  bank  cause 
such  an  Kppareot  adrantagCi  that  many  considered  the  democratic 
party  there  prostrated  forever,  and  lost  no  time  in  being  "off  vi' 
the  old  love"  and  ■'  on  wi'  the  new."  Among  these,  Mr.  Ogdea 
Hoffman  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  as  he  doiAtless  consider- 
edbimselfoBeofthemost  sincere  and  patriotic.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  such  fine  talents  mnst  hereafter  be  paralyzed  by  such  a  position. 
It  can  never  be  possible  for  him  to.  exert  any  great  moral  force, 
whether  in  or  oat  of  Congress,  in  oppoution  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administrRtion.  The  ghosts  of  bis  not  yet  forgotten  sentiments  and 
speeches  (all  murdered  by  that  one  ruthless  blow,  the  removal  of 
the  depositee,}  mnst  rise  up  too  often  in  judgment  before  him,  when 
on  the  ere  of  any  intended  exertion,  with  the  depressing  omen- 
Let  mo  lit  heavy  oa  thy  Knil  lo-meiTDvt 


The  lightest  and  the  softest  thing 
That.floats  upon  the  zephyr's  wing, 
I  more  with  unresisting  ease, 
Before  the  breath  of  every  breeze. 

'With  power  resistless  and  sablin)e» 
I  sweep  along  frooi  dime  to  clime,. 
And  I  defy  all  earthly  tvtcv 
To  intercept  me  in  my  eomee. 

A  favorite  gs^at  with  all  the  fMr, 
I  play  with  Beauty's  twisted  hair; 
And  harmless  a#  the  geatieat  dove, 
I  share  the  eoo<b  of  happy  love> 

Tis  mine  to  hurl  the  bolts  of  fate, 
That  overwhelm  the  guilty  great ; 
I  wield  the  giant  arm  that  brings 
Dismay  and  death  on  tyrant  kings. 
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No  throb  of  pBssioD  erer  pressed 
The  racant  chambers  of  my  breast; 
And  no  dearre  nor  dream  of  care 
Could  erer  gain  Bdmittance  there. 

With  passion's  rarions  fires  I  bnm ; 
And  all,  as  each  preraOs  in  tani. 
With  equal  rage  incessant  rolT 
Their  boiling  currents  through  my  souL 

In  Folly's  lap  I  had  my  btrtfi, 
The  simplest  creature  on  the  eartfi ; 
At  FoOy'H  bosom  I  was  nursed. 
And  am  as  simile  as  at  firsL 

The  wisest  own  that  I  am  wiser. 
And  sages  make  me  their  adviser ; 
The  great  demand  my  prudent  cares. 
To  aid  them  in  their  state  afiairs. 

I  boftst  but  little  outward  grace. 
For  frequent  stains  deform  my  Aice; 
And  when  I  bathe,  thou^^  stnnge  it  seenu* 
I  seek  from  choice  the  foulest  streams. 

I  soar  to  fields  of  liquid  light, 

Where  rainbows  glow  and  stars  are  Aright; 

I  sun  me  at  their  spotless  fires, 

And  sport  amid  the  hearenly  choirs. 

The  nameless  being  of  a  day, 
I  barely  am,  and  pass  away ; 
Nor  leave  a  trace  behind,  to  be 
The  record  of  my  hfetOTy. 

No  chance  or  change  has  power  euongll 
To  harm  my  life's  perennial  stiifiT; 
For  I  have  built  my  throne  sublime 
Upon  the  wreck  of  conquered  Time. 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS,  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

(No.  I.) 

TBOMAS   HART  BBNTON. 

On  the  BereDteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  diirty* 
sereii,  nt  the  close  of  the  long  debate  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
8«Mte  of  tfae  United  Stales  on  the  ramans  "  expunging  rcBolution,"  - 
shortly  before  the  rote  was  to  be  taken, — of  which  the  issne  had  not 
been  left  dodbtful  by  the  previous  imperatire  decision  of  public 
opinion, — Col.  Baiton,  of  Miatouri,  roae  in  his  place,  and  addressing 
hhnself  to  the  Vice  President  in  the  chair,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
but  emphatic  speech,  referring  back  to  the  scene  which  had  been 
enacted  on  the  same  spot  three  erentfnl  years  before,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay's  memorable  resolution  of  condemnation  of  the 
late  President  for  the  remoral  of  the  deposiles,  and  to  his  own  pro- 
phecy, then  fearlessly  hazarded,  that  that  resolution  should  be 
"expunged"  by  the  People  of  the  United  States  from  the  journal  of 
the  Senate,  altered  the  following  well-known  words,  wltich  have 
become  imperishahly  associated  with  his  name : 

"  SOIITASY  AND  ALONK  I  BET  THIS  BALL  IN  MOTION  I" 

This  is  the  moment  that  the  artist  has  selected  as  the  most  strik- 
ingly illnatratire  of  the  character  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri ;  and 
no  one  who  has  erer  seen  and  heard  Col.  Benton  will  hesitate  in 
Tecognising  the  features,  air,  and  attimde,  of  the  "  Great  Expunger.'* 

It  is  not  our  derign  to  write  a  life — mnch  less  an  eulogy'— of  Col, 
Benton.  In  presenting  him  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  personal 
aketchea  of  oar  most  conspicuous  public  men,  (or  all  partiea)  which 
is  to  be  continued  ad  injl»it«m  in  our  succeeding  numbers,  he  is 
selected  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rery  remarkable  poaition  of  pro- 
mfnence  which  he  occupies,  in  connection  with  the  great  financial 
reform  of  the  GoTemment  now  in  progress. 

CoL  Benton  is  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Hia  senatornl  life 
dales  from  the  year  1830,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of 
Hissonri,  before  the  formal  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union 
by  Congress.  He  had  remored  to  Missouri  about  fire  years  before, 
from  Tennessee ;  where  he  had  immediately  risen  to  distinction  at 
the  bar.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  representatires  from  that 
Stste  were  not  admitted  to  their  seats  in  Congress  till  the  succeeding 
year.  The  interral  Col.  Benton  devoted  to  study,  in  prcfwration 
for  the  career  which  a  worthy  ambition  had  already,  donbtleas, 
marked  out  before  him,  in  public  life.  Within  tliat  time  he  made 
himself  master,  in  particular)  of  the  Spanish  language,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  its  Uteratnre.    He  early  rose  to  a  pronuiieiit 
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position  in  the  Senate  ;  and  his  epeecli  at  the  aesaion  of  18S3-4,  on 
the  bill  which  (aa  chairman  of  a  actcct  committee)  he  introdaced,  to 
amend  the  Conatitution  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  the  presidential 
election,  waa  one  of  remarkable  ability  and  force.  It  ia  replete 
with  sound  and  aHent  democratic  sentiment,  and  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  contain  the  key  to  his  subsequent  political  life.  It  contained 
but  one  erroneoua  position,  of  which  experience  was  not  long  in 
demonstrating  the  fallacy.  Though  he  was  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  choosing  the  presidendal  electors  by  general  ticket,  or  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  Siatea,  as  he  waa,  in  foct,  to  the  whole  system  of 
an  intermediate  electoral  body  between  the  people  themselves  and 
the  object  of  their  choice  for  that  high  dignity,  yet  he  was  in  faror 
of  the  umpirage  of  Congress,  in  the  case  of  a  failnre  to  elect  a  major- 
ity candidate  by  the  people  on  the  firat  trial,  vith  a  single  equal  vote 
to  every  State,  without  reference  to  population.  This  was,  in  odt 
opinion,  carrying  the  State-Rights  principle  (our  sheet-anchor  when 
not  abused)  to  an  improper  extreme,  and  implied  a  confidence  in 
Congress,  for  the  exercise  of  that  dangerous  power,  neither  josUded 
by  first  principles  nor  by  subsequent  experience.  On  this  latter 
point  he  found  himself  in  natural  opposition  to  Mr.  Tan  Bnreir, 
being  repreaontatives  the  one  fVom  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  other 
from  one  of  the  least  populona,  States  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  then,  as  he  has  ever  since  been,  in  favor  of  a  second 
appeal  to  the  popular  vote.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  however. 
Col.  Benton  paid  ahandsome  personal  tribute  to hiseminent  opponent 
Col.  Benton  sat  on  the  same  committee  (Military  A^irs)  with 
Oen,  Jackaon,  of  which  they  were  both  very  industriouB  and  valua- 
ble members,  the  latter  being  the  chairman.  Here  was  necessarily 
renewed  some  portion  of  that  intercourse  which  had  in  former  years 
been  uf  the  moat  friendly  and  intimate  character,  bnt  which  had 
Teceived  an  unhappy  interruption  from  an  occurrence  too  well 
known  to  the  public  to  need  farther  allusion.  It  was  still  many 
years,  however,  before  it  did  or  could  resume  a  tone  at  all  testm- 
bling  its  former  character;  and,  in  fact,  no  personal  explanatioa  of 
that  occurrence,  nor  allusjoo  to  it,  ever  passed  between  them  until 
one  or  two  evenings  before  President  Jackson's  d^ntrture  from  this 
city  to  the  Hermitage  last  Marctk  That  oonversation  was  of  a 
very  aolenui  and  aflectiDg  character.  Long  since,  indeed,  had 
every  trace  disappeared  from  the  boaom  of  each,  of  that  bosdie 
feeling  which  had  had  its  origin,  on  Col.  Benton's  part,  only  in  the 
exasperated  afiections  of  a  brother,  and  the  pemieioua  iaflnence  of 
diat  pest  of  society — fniaehief-makera;  and  wUch,  on  the  part  of 
Gtsa.  Jackson,  the  frank,  manly,  wum-hearted  soldier,  may  he  said 
never  to  have  bad  att  existence ;  and  its  place  had  been  resumed  by 
the  memory  of  early  friendship,  mutnal  scrvicea,  and  the  ecjual 
confidence  of  each  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  olhCr. 
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CoL  B«atoa  eontinticd  a  determined  membor  of  the  Oppoaition 
dnring  ihe  term  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  has  been  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  lupport  to  the  democratic  Administration  which  aucceeded 
it  It  ifl  not  necesairy  to  apecify  the  parUcular  occasions  on  which 
he  has  dietingnished  himself  in  his  parliamentary  life.  The  events 
are  so  Tecent,  as  they  were  striking,  that  they  are  donbllesn  fresh 
within  the  memory  of  moat  of  oar  readers.  The  panic  aeBsioa 
cannot,  hoverer,  be  passed  without  a  brief  notice.  In  this  Col. 
Benton  sustained,  anaided,  except  by  the  support  of  two  or  three 
gallant  friends,  (of  whom  the  present  Secretary  of  State  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  effectiro  in  impromptu  debate,)  the  whole  brant  of 
the  tremendous  attack  with  which  the  Administration  was  then 
assailed,  with  a  fnry  and  powerful  array  of  talent  and  eloquence 
nerer  before  witnessed  in  any  legislatire  body.  His  aerricea  then 
rendered  to  the  democratic  cause  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  never 
repaid,  except  by  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  eventual  triumph 
by  which  they  have  been  ao  MgnaDy  crowned.  His  controversy 
with  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  famous  Veto  debate  in  1833,  affords,  perhaps, 
ss  strikinf^  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this  kind  of  gladiatorial 
encounter,  as  any  that  could  be  selected.  If  on  that  famous  field 
either  party  may  be  said  to  have  been  borne  worsted  to  the  ground, 
h  certainly  was  not  the  democratic  orator,  whose  panache  rode 
proudly,  like  that  of  Henri  IV,  above  the  Ude  of  the  battle, 
anbowed  and  uusullied. 

CoL  Benton  is  by  birth  a  North  Carolinian,  being  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Orange,  and  sprung  emphatically  from  the  people  of  that 
sound  republican  State.  In  faet.  North  Carolina  has  been  singularly 
illustrious  in  the  number  of  great  men  that  she  has  contributed  to 
the  young  States  of  the  west  and  south.  At  various  periods  within 
Ae  history  of  the  Government,  she  has  been  able  to  claim  as  her 
native  sons  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  Senators  in  Congress; 
and  St  this  time  she  has  on  the  same  £oor  not  less  than  eight  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  among  the  first  men  of  the 
day.  Even  Ohio,  in  the  person  of  the  youngest  Senator,  has  sent  a 
North  CaroUnian;  and  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  would 
seem  almost  to  believe  that  none  other  than  a  native  of  that  State 
can  do  justice  to  the  dignified  functions  of  an  American  Senator. 

The  ancestors  of  Col.  Benton  were  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  and  contributed  in  every  way  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  family  of  the  Hart's,  from  which  he  is  descend- 
ed on  the  mother's  side,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  State  in 
furtherance  of  llie  settlement  of  Kentucky,  which  was  originally 
commenced  in  North  Carolina  tinder  the  name  of  the  Transylvania 
Colony;  and  it  is  sometimes  cited  by  North  Caroliniaas,  with  no 
little  pride,  that  the  people  of  that  State  (and  among  them  Uie 
fiaft'«)  were  die  real  backers  of  the  famous  Daniel  Boon.    CoL 
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Benton  may  thus  claim  to  be  a  bereditaTy  defender  of  the  liberties 
and  the  righta  of  the  people;  and  for  (hia  purpose,  a  reference  back 
to  a  man's  ancestry  may  be  not  only  proper,  even  for  a  democrat, 
but  praiseworthy,  as  an  honorable  inc^itire  to  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  same  good  old  cause. 

He  is,  and  has  ever  been,  most  emphatically  a  democrat.  Ha 
has  been  faithful  to  this  principle  from  the  ontset  of  his  public  life, 
as  it  will  prove  faithful  to  him  before  its  close.  He  has  been  a 
deep  student  of  the  history  of  our  Government,  as  of  all  ancient  and 
modern  times,  for  the  great  purpose  of  sustaining  the  popular  cauao 
against  all  aristocrBtic  usurpation,  under  whatever  form  disguised. 
He  is  no  parlour  politician.  He  does  not  come  from  the  palaces  of 
cilies,  or  the  elegantly  furnished  chambers  of  '  Offices  of  Discount 
and  Deposite.'  His  constituency  is  to  be  found  among  the  hardy 
and  true-hearted  pioneers  of  civilization,  in  the  farthest  south  and 
west.  His  earliest  sympathies  are  with  the  ploughman  and  planter 
of  the  land,  and  his  political  creed  is  embued  with  the  honesty  and 
simplicity  of  their  lives.  His  eloquence  in  debate  he  caught  from 
the  Btrong  native  feeling  and  sagacity  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  and 
substantially  produce  all  the  annual  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  not 
from  the  specious  sophistries  which  bo  many  of  a\a  American  states- 
men  imbibe  insensibly  from  the  legions  of  speculators  of  every  hue 
and  variety — subsisting  in  reality  on  thaC  great  producing  mass — 
with  which  our  ciiics  swarm.  We  repeat  that  it  is  this  arduous 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  demoeratie  cause,  in  opposition  to  all 
encroachments  on  the  plain  original  principle  of  equality  of  rights, 
which  has  gradually  laised  the  Missouri  Senator  to  his  present 
commanding  position,  and  has  given  such  distinguished  iclat  to  his 
name  throughout  the  whole  American  Union. 

PerHeverance,  that  attribute  of  all  truly  great  and  powerful  minds, 
has  through  life  been  a  remarkable  trait  of  Col.  Benton's  character. 
Establishing  his  principles  at  the  outset,  basing  them  all  on  an 
unwavering  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  peofd^ 
and  guiding  his  course  by  the  single  polar  star  of  the  democratic 
principle,  he  goes  fearlessly  forward  on  his  own  path,  equally 
unmindful  who  may  oppose  or  who  may  follow.  He  reaches  his 
position,  and  takes  his  stand  there,  waiting  for  public  opinion  to 
come  up  to  him,  however  far  distant  it  may  seem  to  lag  behind ;  he 
does  not  go  back  and  linger  and  hesitate  with  it,  but  devotes  himself, 
with  all  his  energies  and  industry,  to  hasten  it  forward  and  quicken 
its  developement.  Such  a  man  most  necessarily  for  a  long  time 
stand  atone;  and  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  moi«l  courage,  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  conscientious  belief  of  the  truth  of  his  princi- 
ples, to  maintain  such  a  position.  He  ts  for  a  long  time  regarded, 
even  by  the  great  body  of  his  own  friends,  as  a  visionary  vltra — aa 
a  theorist  whose  views  are  too  wild  for  practicabili^;  enenuea  will 
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^nbdeas  christen  htm  and  his  ide&s  as  a  stupendou '  &itm&ii^,-'  but 
in  the  end  the  progreM  of  eyents  and  of  public  opinion  will  probably 
come  np  to  his  position,  and  the  conaeqnence  will  be  that  he  will 
(hen  stand  forwwd  aa  its  moat  prominent  repreaentatiTe. 

Sach  are  the  men  that  work  ^eat  rerolntionB  and  refbrnu; 
though  whether,  when  they  hare  achieved  that  their  mission,  they 
*n  found  to  cotnlnnewith  that  impulsiTC  energy,  which  has  tliua  far 
be«i  their  leading  attribnte,  those  other  qualitieB  snilable  to  the 
re^laUon  and  conduct  of  affitirs  afterwards,  on  which  alone  a 
perfect  and  aafe  pubBc  confidence  can  be  baaed,  remains  s  queation 
to  be  djapaasionately  eoiuidered,  and  on  which  we  do  not  pretend 
to  paea  an  opinion.  It  is  rery  certain  that  the  authors  of  reTolit- 
tiona  have  not  anfrequently  been  thoaa  on  whom  the  public  confi- 
dence  wonld  be  the  last  to  fix  as  tite  most  suitable  persons  to  preside 
«rer  the  action  of  the  new  state  of  things  established  by  them;  and 
many  instances  might  be  pointed  to  in  which,  after  having  been  so 
eeleetad  by  the  generous  impulse  of  popular  gratitude,  they  have 
proved  fiur  from  competent  to  this  new  and  widely  diffei«nt  duty. 
Of  this,  howerer,  the  public  opinion,  the  vox  penult,  is  the  best  and 
die  only  proper  judge,  and  it  wonld  ill  become  ue  to  attempt  to  fore- 
stall it  in  the  sUghtest  degree. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  popular  misapprehension  of  Col.  Benton's 
views  of  financial  acience,  at  present  the  principal  question  on  which 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  cogntry  stand  at  issue.  They  have  been 
aolong  and  so  loudly  denounced  as  violent  and  absurd,  in  the  extremes 
to  which  they  go,  that,  notwithstanding  our  repeated  experience  of 
ihemle,  thatOpposidon  party  clamor  against  a  prominent  man  ought 
to  work  by  inverse  propartion,  some  considerable  efiect  has  certainly 
been  produced  un&vorable  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  even  upon 
his  own  party.  This  effect  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  cases  of 
Jefferson,  whom  some  good  people  were  honestly  made  to  imagine 
all  that  was  unprincipled,  boU»  in  his  public  and  private  capacity — 
of  General  Jackson,  whom  many  actually  supposed  an  illiterate 
ignorant  dotard,  whose  stubborn  honesty  was  his  only  good  quality 
•~of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  same  elevated  office,  whom  not  a 
few,  even  of  hia  own  party  and  friends,  have  been  made,  by  dint  of 
reiteretiom  and  positive  assertion,  in  the  very  face  of  repeated  facts, 
to  believe  a  rather  timid  and  time-eerTing  politician,  forgetful  diat 
moral  courage  is  most  concentrated  when  calmest,  deepest  when 
most  quiet.  Col.  Benton's  views,  though  much  misrepresented, 
have  never  pointed  to  a  compulsory  abolition  of  all  paper  money, 
or  the  destruction  of  banks.  The  disconnection  of  the  Government 
from  the  banking  interest — the  restrictive  influence  which  would  be 
exerted  by  confining  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government  to  the 
currency  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  to  moderate  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  paper  money  to  excess  and  abuse — and  the  reform 
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wf  the  anti-reptiblicBii  vionopoly  festure  of  the  ■ystem,  as  it  hu 
iiitherto  exiBted— comprise  the  ■ufratanee  of  ^e  viewi  which  hare 
often  been  denounced  ■>  vltra  and  imprKCticable,  as  entertained  by 
Col.  Benton.  The  constitntional  carrency  for  the  minor  purposes 
of  life — credit  paper  for  the  brger  openttions  of  commerce,  for 
those  vho  chooae  to  use  its  facilittes  with  their  eyes  open  and  the 
privilege  of  choice — is  acknowledged  by  all  the  diriuons  of  the 
democratic  party  who  have  foltowed  united  under  the  flag  of  reform 
of  the  late  administistion,  as  the  common  creed ;  the  only  difference 
of  opinion  is  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect — a  difference 
of  opinion  which  need  not,  and  cumot,  long  remain  a  subject  of 
serJDua  party  division. 

We  have  devoted  a  former  article  to  the  life  sod  character  of 
Kathaniel  Macon,  one  of  the  pnrest,  wisest,  and  best  democrats, 
^oth  in  theory  and  practice,  that  hare  ever  lived.  The  confidence 
of  such  a  man  would  be  alone  a  sufficient  testimonial  of  integrity 
and  patriotic  worth  to  any  member  of  the  great  party  of  which  he 
was  long  one  of  the  most  venerated  patriarcfas.  Between  him  and 
Col.  BentoD  there  subsisted  the  most  cordial  friendslup.  In  Mr. 
Macon's  will  was  a  bequest  to  Col.  Benton  of  a  pocket-knife  that 
had  been  given  bim  by  his  old  friend  StAm  Randolph.  There  are 
some  circumstances  Connected  with  this  femoua  knife  which  attach 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  beqaest,  and  which  we  shall  be  excused 
for  detailing.  The  imiversally  pacific  character  of  Mr.  Macon  is 
well  known ;  and  the  gnod  old  man  was  wont  frequently  to  lay  that 
he  had  passed  through  the  whole  eonrse  of  his  active  life  without  a 
personal  collision  with  any  one  of  his  feUow-citizens.  To  this  there 
was  but  one  single  exception,  when  he  was  compelled  to  ase  a  wea- 
pon in  defence,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  friend  Randolph.  The 
occanon  was  at  the  theatre  in  Philadel[^ia,  in  1799.  when  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  army  made  a  personal  assault  on  the  Virginia 
orator,  ag^nst  whom  they  were  (naturally  enough)  exasperated,  for 
having  denounced  them  in  debate,  in  one  of  his  well  known  speeches 
of  slashing  sarcasm,  as  "a  pack  of  ragamvffina f^  Mr.  Macon, 
drawing'  a  small  pocket-knife,  instantly  sprang  upon  the  sssailanls, 
whom  he  routed  from  the  contest ;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  this 
incident,  so  stronglyillustntiveofhis  friendship,  that  Mr.  Randolph 
presented  him  with  this  larger  knife.  It  has  "Nathaniel  Macon" 
engraved  on  the  handle;  and  seems  designed  for  the  most  substantial 
purposes.  I^ere  were  few  things  about  his  house  that  Mr.  Macon 
prized  so  highly  as  this  relic  of  his  Virginia  friend,  of  which  he 
frequently  spoke,  recounting  the  varinos  nses  to  which  it  might  be 
put;  adding  sometimes  that  it  was  a  particularly  good  knife  to 
^^rip  vp"  things,  and  was  worthy  of  belonging  to  a  nun  of  work 
and  courage ;  and  dierefore  he  bequeadied  it  to  his  old  friend, 
Benton,  who  had  likewise  been  the  friend  of  Randolph. 
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Tn  all  the  domestic  relatiaus  of  Hfo,  Cot  Benton  Is  b  rcmuk^y 
exemplary  man ;  he  is  highly  fortunate  and  happy  in  his  family. 
He  mixes  little  in  general  society,  being  but  rarely  tempted  by  any 
of  its  attractions  from  his  own  fireside,  his  family,  studies,  and  the 
public  business  to  vhieh  his  lealous  attention  is  unremitting.  In 
person  he  is  large,  robust,  of  florid  complexion,  and  powerful  fnme, 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  both  mental  and  physical,  nnder  which 
but  few  other  men  could  bear  up.  His  reputation  has  been  fre- 
quently assailed,  with  reference  to  his  early  youth,  with  slanders 
utterly  false  and  base,  of  which  he  has  never  condescended  to  take 
the  slightest  notice,— imitating,  In  this  self-confident  scorn  of  such 
onworthy  assailants,  the  example  of  the  great  founder  of  his  political 
school,  Jefferson. 

One  remarkable  trait  of  his  public  life  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
elevation  of  his  ambition  above  the  attractions  of  oj^e.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  during  the  late  administratioii,  his  wish  could  have  readily 
eommasded  from  Gen.  Jackson,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  support 
made,  by  their  peculiar  personal  relation,  so  honorable  to  both, 
almost  any  such  gratification  within  the  gift  of  the  latter.  He  has 
always,  however,  preferred  to  any  other  the  seat  which  he  has  to 
long  occupied  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  as  the  post  (during 
all  that  time)  of  the  -highest  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  his  principles, 
and  therefore  of  the  highest  honor. 

In  the  style  of  his  oratory.  Col.  Benton  is  forcible,  and  rery 
effective  in  the  powerful  struggle  of  debate.  His  manner  is  rhetor- 
ical, and  he-is  at  times  too  difluse.  He  is  often  singularly  happy  in 
his  metaphorical  illustrations,  in  which  he  is  very  abundant,  though 
he  is  sometimes  hurried,  in  the  flow  of  his  language,  into  metaphors 
which,  once  entangled  in  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  manage  very  grsee- 
fully.  K  progressive  improvement  in  his  oratory  has,  however, 
been  very  evident  within  the  last  few  years,  his  taste  being  purified 
from  some  bad  habits  of  style  by  which  it  was  formerly  disfigured. 
Re  may  be  said  literally,  according  to  the  well  known  maxim  of 
Cicero,  to  have  made  himself,  as  an  orator,  having  had  to  struggle 
against  the  apparently  natural  disadvantage  of  an  incorrect  and  blse 
taste.  We  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  one  of  his  friends,  that 
Ms  best  speech  will  not  be  delivered  for  ten  years  yet  to  come,  and 
that  he  will  have  attained  the  age  at  which  Cicero  achieved  his 
highest  triumphs,  before  he  will  hare  brought  out  all  the  capacity 
of  eloquence  within  him.  He  is  laborious  in  preparation  of  his 
materials,  as  he  is  usually  luminous  and  forcible  in  their  arrangement 
and  use.  Some  of  his  beat  efibrts  hare,  however,  been  entirely 
extemporaneous.  He  has  that  faculty  indispensable  to  greatness, 
a  strong  memory ;  and  hii  extensive  reading,  and  particularly  his 
familiarity  with  all  ancient  and  modem  history,  of^en  supplies  him 
with  happy  and  striking  illustrations  of  his  positions.     But  bis 
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great  strength  cgneists  in  the  sincere  force  of  his  own  couTictions ; 
in  his  unhesitating  confidence  in  the  erentna]  support  of  his  opinions 
bjr  the  verdict  of  the  public  judgment ;  la  the  firmness  and  earnest- 
ness of  bis  own  will ;  in  the  accumulation  of  facts  which  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  his  subject,  driring  his  nail  home  with  repeated  blows 
of  a  hammer  that  tells  wfaenerer  il  strikes.  He  Is  not  generally 
esteemed  a  pleasing  speaker,  we  believe,  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
Senate  galleries;  but  in  that  body  itself  he  often  carries  great  weight) 
and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  his  speeches  within  the  last  six  or 
dght  years  have  told  with  a  more  abiding  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
country  at  large  than  those  of  any  other  indiridual. 


EPITAPH. 

ntOM   THB   OBRSE   ANTHOLOOT. 
Ooutjua  Sm  KOI  yifti  jid  yimof,  'HXit^wfo,  x.  t.  X. 

TiAKfl,  Heliodora,  still — for  tears  alone 

To  soothe  this  wrung  heart's  bitterness  remain — 
Thy  fslher's  love  bestows,  though  thou  art  gone 

Where  love's  last  tribute  follows  thee  in  vain. , 
Here  at  thy  tomb,  where  my  lone  heart  is  keeping 
Its  ceaseless  watch  of  memory  and  of  weeping, 
Flows  still  the  bitter  stream,  and  still  must  flow, 
Of  yearning  griefs  that  solace  ne'er  may  know. 
'Tis  I|  Meleager,  thy  sire,  whose  breath 
Pours  this  vain  wail,  my  lov'd  one  still  in  death '. 
Ah  me !  ah  me  I  where  is  my  sweet  young  flower, 

Whose  opening  bloom  so  lovely  on  it  blushed  t 
Tom,  torn  away,  by  Hades*  mthless  power, 

PaU'n  in  the  dust  it  lies,  all  soil'd  and  crushed ! 
But,  fount  of  universal  life,  ah  mother  mild. 
Gently,  oh  Earth,  within  thy  bosom  fold  my  child  I 
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Thb  distinguished  Germaa  hiBtomn,  Heeren,  has  bestowed  the 
honor  of  a  notice  on  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  excellent 
History  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  remarks  that  the  publica- 
tion of  that  work  is  very  opportune,  at  a  time  when  our  country  has 
become  an  object  of  general  curiosity  and  attention  throughout 
Europe.  That  inch  is  die  case  ia  ampty  shown  hf  the  number  of 
books  upon  our  manners,  institutions,  and  history,  that  are  cos- 
■Untly  appearing  in  Europe,  and  are  received  with  the  greatest 
avidi^.  We  have  before  us  several  which  have  coroe  out  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  including  those  of  De  Tocqueville,  Beaumont, 
Chevallier,  Grund,  and  last  though  not  least,  Miss  Martineau.  We 
propose,  in  this  and  our  following  numbers,  (o  take  some  notice  of 
these  publications ;  beginning  with  that  of  M.  de  Tocquoville,  entitled 
Democracy  in  the  United  States,  decidedly  the  most  remarkable  and 
rea'ly  valuable  work  that  has  jet  appeared  upon  this  country  from 
the  hand  of  a  foreigner.  As  this  comparative  distinction  may  not, 
however,  convey  any  very  enviable  praise,  we  will  add,  in  evidence 
of  its  high  appreciation  in  Europe,  as  a  work  of  genius  and  philo- 
sophical observation,  the  testimony  of  H.  Thiers,  well  known  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  political  as  well  as  literary  eminence,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  publicly  in  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, when  Prime  Minister  of  France,  that  he  thought  himself 
happy  to  have  lived  in  the  same  age  that  produced  this  book. 
Although  this  may  be  referred  to  equally  as  a  specimen  of  French 
hyperbole,  yet,  from  snch  a  source,  on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  evi- 
dently no  unmeaning  compliment.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  also,  and 
other  high  English  authorities,  have  expressed  themselves  with 
equal  emphasis.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 
a  subject  of  surprise  that  it  has  received  but  little  public  notice ; 
a  singularity,  in  respect  to  a  work  of  its  character,  which  may  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  its  being  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  is 
a  rather  abstract  and  scientific  form ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  fact, 
that  while  its  general  scope  and  spirit  are,  on  the  whole,  very  favor- 
able to  our  inititutions  and  character,  it  ia  not  enlivened  by  any 
admixture  of  that  attractive  sauce  piguante  of  scandal  and  abuse, 
which  has  secured  for  so  many  trashy  productions  a  notoriety,  with 
which  the  whole  country  has  rung,  during  the  allotted  term  of  nine 
days  for  the  existence  of  such  ephemera.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, more  important  to  us,  in  the  way  of  political  information,  than 
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(be  obserrations  of  a  truly  intelligent  foreigner,  upon  the  structure 
nad  operation  of  our  goremment;  and  we  hare  thought  that  we 
should  render  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  in  bringing  this 
work  under  their  notice,  although  it  has  been  already  for  some  time 
before  the  public. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  two  com- 
missioners, the  other  having  been  M.  de  Beaumont,  who  were  sent 
out  some  years  ago  to  this  country  by  the  French  OoTern- 
mcnt,  to  examine  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  On  their  return 
to  France,  they  made  an  able  and  satisfactory  report  to  the  govern* 
ment  upon  the  subject,  which  was  published  in  a  pretty  large  octavo 
rolume  ;  and  which  has  already  produced  an  extensive  reformation 
In  the  prison  discipline  of  the  enlightened  country  for  whose  benefit 
their  observalions  were  made.  Each  of  them  has  since  published  a 
separate  work,  embodying  observations  of  a  more  general  kind  on 
Ihe  social  and  political  instilutiona  of  the  country,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people.  That  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  the  one  now  before 
OS ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  been  encouraged,  by  the  success  of 
Ihb  work,  to  retire  from  the  law,  for  which  he  hud  been  educated, 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  liter^iture.  The  most  valuable 
results  may  be  anticipated  from  his  future  labors ;  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  particular  interest  to  the  appearance  of  another  work  on 
this  country,  which  he  announces  as  in  preparation,  and  which  will 
form  the  sequel  of  his  Democracy  in  the  United  Stales.  In  point 
of  style  alone,  this  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit.  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tille's  manner  seems  formed  on  that  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  writes 
with  great  beauty,  force  and  elegance  ;  while,  at  the  ssme-  time,  he 
avoids  entirely  the  inflated  and  rhetorical  tone,  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  best  French  writers  of  the  present  day.  Apart  from  the 
mere  choice  of  words  and  forms  of  language,  the  style  of  this 
<irork  is  also  highly  worthy  of  commendation  for  its  uniform  tone  of 
dignity,  seriousness,  and  good  faith.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  it  contrasts  advantageously  with  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  foreign  works  on  this  country,  in  which  the  gravest  interests  of 
•odety  are  habitually  discussed  with  the  flippancy  of  the  worst  news- 
papersi  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  been  led  into  errors,  not  always 
unimportant,  in  part  by  the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  circles  of  soci- 
ety into  which  he  naturally  fell — in  part  by  the  mere  efibct  of  the 
bnperfect  observation  and  hasty  generalization,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  almost  unavoidable  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Bnt  there 
are  no  faults  in  his  book  which  are  not  entirely  consistent  with  great 
powers  of  thought  and  language,  the  most  upright  intentions,  and 
RD  uncommon  freedom  from  the  class  of  prejudice  to  which  the  race 
iof  travellers  are  more  particularly  liable. 

The  general  abject  of  Af .  de  Tocqueville  is  to  ascertain  the  results 
of  the  principle  of  democracy,  as  applied  to  practice  iu  th6  United 
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States,  with  s  riew  to  the  iiutriictioD  of  other  countriee,  and  parUca- 
brly  his  own.  He  remarks  in  his  introduction  that,  on  arriving  kt 
America,  he  was  stmck  ?ary  forcibly  with  the  general  tqualityoi  coih- 
ditions,  and  on  farlher  obserration  and  reflectiaD,  was  fnlly  satisfied 
that  thia  is  the  Bnbstantial  fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  political 
tiutitntions.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  thought  he  could  per- 
ceive, on  turning  his  mind  back  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  other  hem- 
isphere, a  general  tendency  towards  a  similar  eqaality  of  conditions> 
la  illustration  of  this  idea,  he  traces  at  considerable  length  the  chBnge» 
that  bare  takea  place  in  the  structure  of  society  within  the  last  dT«< 
or  six  centuries — all  of  diem  indicating  the  progress  of  the  derail 
eratic  principle,  and  the  constantly  increasing  influence  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  hereditary  privileged' 
ndcTs  of  the  feudal  times.  This  tuidency  he  considers  as  proti' 
iential — that  is,  as  a  resttlt  of  general  and  not  accidental  causes, 
and  aa  being  coaseqnently  in  a  great  measure  beyond  the  coatrol 
of  any  one  generation.  The  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  democratic' 
{Hlnciple  is  ineritable :  it  is  ths  part  of  wisdom,  not  to  attempt  X» 
prevent  it,  but  rather  to  bcilitate  it  by  anticipating  and,  as  for  as  mvf- 
be,  providing  for  the  changes  which  it  will  natarally  bring  about. 
To  aid  in  thiais  the  object  of  die  present  work.  The  mind  of  M.  de 
Tocquevillfl  expands  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity  under  the  content 
iriation  of  this  glorious  and  inspiriting  truth;  and,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  writes  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  awe,  inspired 
by  the  contemplation  of  this  great  revolution,  the  results  of  whicht- 
a>  of  all  great  revoludons,  tha  French  philosopher  gnatuitously^ 
and  we  think  invidiously,  presumes  to  be  necessarily  uncertain.  H«i 
is  not  the  panegyrist  of  the  United  States,  as  leading  this  mightjc- 
moral  movement ;  nor  is  he  a  bigoted  admirer  of  democratic  priii>- 
c^des  and  forms  of  goranuDent.  He  is  no  believer  in  the  Bbsolut»< 
goodness  of  any  laws ;  tho  practical  goodness  of  laws,  in  his  opinion, 
being  in  fact  nothing  else  than  their  fitness  to  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  exist.  He  does  not  ctml  think  it  neoessary  to  decide-, 
whether  ths  great  revolution,  which  he  aapposes  to  be  in  progreae^ 
Is  benefiiua)  or  injnrioua  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  tak«^  it 
as  a  necessary  evenf,  and,  in  order  to  aid  in  turning  it  to  the  beab 
poauble  account  in  Europe,  he  endeavors  to  inform  himself  of  t}tft 
actoal  results  of  the  democratic  principle  as  applied  to  praetice  is  tks) 
eommnnity  in  which  this  ]winciple  has  been  adopted  in  the  purest. 
form,  and  with  the  least  admixtora  of  foreign  materials.  In  thft 
United  States,  therefore,  he  studies,  not  merely  the  institutions  of  tbai 
Umled  States  aa  snch,  but  democracy  itself — its  nature,  its  iaclinat 
tions,  its  passions,  its  prejudices.  He  endeavors  to  ascertain  tfaeaat. 
that  he  may  at  least  show  what  there  b  to  hope  and  to  fear  from  th« 
folate  ascendency  of  the  principle  in  Borope, 
These,  it  most  be  owBMl,are  TieweeC  aveiyda&wstsBeptf'nA 
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character  from  those  of  the  common  tribe  of  tourists  in  Ameriica. 
The  difference  betveen  M.  de  Tocquetille  and  sach  writers  ia  nearly 
the  ssme  with  that  which,  according  to  Racine,  existed  between 
himself  and  a  contemporary  poetaster  named  Pradon.  "  The  differ- 
ence between  Pradon  and  me,"  said  the  great  anthor  of  the  Phddre 
ftnd  Athalie,  "  is  that  I  linow  how  to  make  versea."  The  difference 
between  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  our  common  herd  of  travellers,  is, 
that  when  he  speaks  of  principles  of  government,  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  of.  His  remarks  upon  the  universal  tendency  towards 
aa  equality  of  condition  were  probably  intended  to  be  applied  chiefly 
to  weatem  Europe,  and  especially  to  his  own  country.  It  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  present  state  of  the  world,  that  it 
exhibits  the  two  great  principles  of  government — liberty  and  deepo- 
tism — exemplified  in  practice,  &ce  to  face  with  each  other,  in  a  purer 
form  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
While  the  free  states  of  other  times  and  countades  hare  been  mostly 
ringle  cities,  or  confederacies  of  cities,  inferior  in  power  to  the 
monarchies  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  the  United  States  of 
America  offer  the  splendid  spectacle  of  a  whole  continent  adminia- 
tered  on  the  principle  of  pure,  unadulterated  liberty.  In  the  great 
mllitBTy  empire  of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  despotitm,  stretching 
her  giant  grasp  over  the  vast  extent  of  two  continents,  and  develop- 
ing the  richness  of  resources  and  energy  of  action  that  belong  to 
the  youth  of  nations,  wears  perhaps  a  more  imposing,  and,  to  those 
within  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  a  more  dangerous  aspect  than  she 
has  ever  worn  before.  But  still, white  we  believe  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy to  be  established  firmly  and  forever  as  the  political  faith  of 
the  whole  western  continent,  and  as  destined,  at  no  distant  time,  to 
obtain  the  ascendency  in  the  west  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but  cherish 
die  hope  that  it  ia  destined  also  to  conquer  to  itself^  with  a  certain, 
though  slow  and  toilsome  progress,  the  eastern  half  of  that  continent. 
The  principle  of  despotism,  although  firmly  seated,  to  all  appear- 
Ulce,  on  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  and  sustained  by  the  two  great 
central  monarchies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  by  strong  in- 
ternal parties  in  all  the  more  western  states,  is  far  from  being  fixed, 
even  there,  Kith  a  triumphant  security  of  calculation :  and  while  it  can 
never  (by  an  immutable  moral  law)  recover  the  ground  already  lost  in 
these  States,  it  seems  oven  lees  likely  to  be  soon  obliged  to  surrender 
more.  The  defeat  of  the  stupendous  assault  made  upon  it  by  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte  establish^  it  there  on  a  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tion, which  the  silent  action  of  time  alone  can  now  hope  to  undermine. 
Traitor  as  he  proved  personalty  to  the  cause  of  the  democratic  prin- 
tiple,  which  alone  lent  him  the  moral  power  he  so  faithlessly  abused. 
Napoleon  was  its  virtual  representative  and  commander-in-chief  in 
monarchical  and  military  Europe.  His  long  wars  with  the  hereditary 
■oTerdgns  were  more  than  the  shocks  of  ambitious  kings  or  rival 
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OBtionB  contending  for  temporary  triumph.  Thsy  were  the  itrogo 
flea  of  Bdrerae  principlea  for  permanent  ascendency;  and  when  his 
truncheon  waa  finally  broken  at  Waterloo,  Democracy  felt  that  her 
hopes  in  the  old  world;  for  an  indefinite  period  of  yeara,  were  phy- 
rically  defeated  and  deferred,  and  turned  her  eyes  to  the  west,  n 
her  future  field  of  conquest  and  seat  of  dominion. 

M.  de  Toequerille, — although,  in  applying  his  obserrations  on  Ihia 
conntry  to  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  he  keeps  his  eye  chiefly  on 
France,  where  the  tendency  is  strong  towards  democracy, — does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  oppoeite  tendency  in  another  quarter,  and  expressea 
In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  work  substantially  the  same  opinions 
as  those  here  stated. 

"  Tbnti  are  at  tlui  time  two  great  nationi  in  ezisteiKM,  i 
di&reiU  points,  appear  to  be  adroiiciilg  tovarda  the  same  el 
States  of  America  and  Rusaia. 

"  Both  hale  grown  up  in  obseuritf,  and  while  the  nunda  of  men  were  ocoqded 
alaewhere,  have  taken  (hair  places  at  once  among  the  poweia  of  the  first  class.  The 
vmid  learned  M  tbe  tame  time  their  biith  and  their  arrival  at  maturity. 

"  All  the  other  naiiona  aeon  to  hare  reached  veiy  newly  the  boonda  which  natata 
marked  out  for  (hem,  and  haTe  DoUiiiig  bnher  to  do  but  to  keep  what  they  already 
poaaeas.  These  two  only  eie  still  In  pragrcBa.  All  the  rest  have  either  stof^ted  or 
adraiieed  very  slowly  and  with  great  effbita.  These  sione  are  marching  tbrwanl 
iqiidly  with  giant  steps  in  a  career  (o  which  the  eya  can  as  yet  discern  no  limit 

"  The  American  struggles  with  the  obstacles  opposed  to  him  by  nalore :  the  Rn>. 
iUn  haa  to  do  with  men.    The  eneoiea  of  the  fbimer  are  thewildeneas  and  its  saragB 

America  are  mode  with  the  plough :  those  of  Russia  by  the  sword. 

**  The  Amoican  depetids  chiefly  on  aelf-interest  to  e^ct  his  objeeu,  and  leaire*  tha 
bdividual  to  act  almost  wiihoiic  direction.  The  Rnauan  concentrates  in  one  man 
fiw  whole  power  of  society.  The  main  princ^e  of  the  fbimer  is  Ubtrtt/i  of  tha 
latler,  detpsfun. 

'■Their  reapeetiTe  paints  of  departure  arediOerent:  they  move  in  opposite  diiee- 
dsna ;  but  each  seems  to  be  called,  in  the  secret  designs  of  Proridence,  to  hold  in  it* 
buds  at  some  Ibture  day  the  destinies  of  half  the  world." 

M.  de  Toequerille  traces  the  equtdity,  which  he  remarked  as  the 
priucipal  result  of  our  institution,  to  its  origin  in  the  potnt  of  depar- 
ture of  oar  people ;  that  is,  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  first 
settlers.  He  then  gires  a  very  complete  and  correct  summary  of 
the  form  of  the  government,  including  an  outline  of  the  Federal  and 
State  constitutions,  and  also  of  the  general  organization  of  countiea 
and  municipalities  in  this  country.  These  topics  occupy  the  first 
rolame.  The  second  is  distributed  into  ten  chaptera,  under  the  re- 
■poctive  titles  of  the  real  Sovereignty  of  the  People — the  Stale  of 
Fhrties — the  Liberty  of  the  Press — the  Government  of  the  Demi>. 
eracy  in  America — the  advantages  of  a  Government  on  Democratie 
Principles — the  Omnipotence  of  a  Majority,  with  the  causes  which 
operate  as  a  check  upon  its  power ;  finally,  the  circamstances  that 
tend  to  maintain  a  democratic  government,  and  the  probable  futora 
eonditioQ  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  considered  tindar 
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difl' three  great  diviuons  of  Indiana,  Atricftiu,  and  Europeam.  Tha 
laat  chapter  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  probable  duration  of  thfl 
present  political  constitudon  and  the  union. 

It  wilt  be  seen  from  this  outline,  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
author  is  to  examine  and  describe  the  character  of  the  goTernmant, 
taken  in  its  largest  sense,  so  as  to  include  not  merely  the  manner 
la  which  the  public  affairs  are  admioistered,  but  the  indirect  influ- 
ences by  which  the  administration  of  them  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modified  and  conUrolled.  The  private  relations  of  indiridnals,  and 
Ihe  way  in  which  they  are  affected  by  the  characlar  of  the  goven^ 
mflot,  ars  topics  reserred  for  the  author's  intended  future  work. 
The  object  of  the  present  is  merely  an  exposition  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  democratic  principle  is  applied  to  pracdca  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  rolame  describes  the  direct  operation  of  the  prin^ 
ciple,  through  the  formal  arrangements  of  the  Federal  and  Stale 
Governments ;  the  second  its  indirect  operation  through  the  press 
and  otherwise,  together  with  the  general  reaulia  of  both,  as  exhibited 
in  the  cliBiBct«r  of  the  public  functionaries  and  the  aspect  and  spirit 
of  the  administration. 

These  important  topics  are  treated  by  M.  de  Tocquerille  with  much 
abiKty.  His  tone  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  faTorable  to  the  cause  of 
democracy.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  hia  views  of  persons  and 
things  were  in  some  respects  unlsvoTabiy  modified  by  influences  of 
whi<^  he  was  himself  unconscious,  and  from  which  few  European- tra- 
veUers  among  us  can  escape.  In  speaking  of  the  character  of  political 
parties,  M.  de  Tocquevilb  correctly  remarks,  that  however  various 
may  be  their  origin,  and  apparent  or  immediate  objects,  they  all 
resolve  thenuelres  ultimately  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  society,  which  have  always  existed  in  free  countries, 
and  which  labor  respecUvely  to  extend  and  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  government;  in  other  words,  the  aristocracy  and  the  deimy- 
er^uy^  Now,  in  this  oountiy,  the  nuciaue  of  the  aristocratic  parly, 
1^  whatever  name  it  may  ba  temporarily  known,  will  always  be 
fomd  in  the  monied  men  of  the  commercial  cities.  Bat  this  is  pr^ 
eisely  tha  class  of  persons  among  whom  a  well  recommended  tra- 
xeller  ia  natunlly  thrown  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  casntry,  and 
&om  whom  ha  receives  his  first  impressions,  which  cannot  but  give 
a  general  bias  to  his  future  observations.  These  circles  of  society 
he  generally  finds  intelligent,  polished,  amiable,  equal,  probably,  in 
all  the  elements  of  civilization,  to  the  highest  circles  in  the  commev 
oial  and  manufacturing  cities  of  Europe.  He  is  received  among 
tfaen  with  a  marked  attention,  and  listens  in  turn  with  a  nataraf 
deference  to  their  opinions.  He  finds  them  well-informed,  candidi 
liberal,  even,  in  their  judgments  of  Europe ;  and,  at  the  same  tintet 
•Kpreasing  themselves  with  contenipt  and  bitterness  in  regard  to 
the  political  Inatitutione  and  usages  ot  theirown  country,  and  eap» 
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ciklly  the  character  of  men  in  office,  who  are  of  coarse  fmenlly 
ttkea  from  the  '  democracy  of  numbers.'  Not  considering  the 
strong  partisan  character  of  such  remarks,  he  is  apt  to  receive  them 
with  implicit  faith,  a>  the  imwiUing  confessions  of  witnesses  inter- 
ested in  &ror  of  the  country.  In  this  way  we  account  in  part  for 
the  tone  of  disparagement  in  which  our  public  functionaries  and 
■nstitntioDS  are  spoken  of  by  moat  traTellers,  substantially  liberal  io 
thnr  sentiments,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  by  M.  de  Tocqueyitle. 
This  gentleman,  in  fact,  hints  significantly  that  he  has  received  im- 
portant revelations  of  ttus  description,  in  the  confidence  of  private 
inlerconrse,  which  the  persons  making  them  would  not  like  to  pro- 
claim vpon  the  house-top,  or  even  publicly  in  conversation ; — but 
which  they  trust  without  refleclion  to  the  passing  stranger !  The 
weakness  of  the  evidence,  npon  which  M.  de  Tocquerille  profssaas 
to  found  some  of  these  unfovorable  opinions,  forms  a  singular  con- 
trast with  the  gravity  of  the  charges,  and  serves  of  itself  to  prove 
that  they  rest  substantially  on  such  authority  as  we  have  just  referred 
to — that  is,  that  they  are  the  opinions,  not  of  M.  de  Tocqneville,  but 
of  the  ariatocTOcy  among  ourselves  upon  '  Democracy  in  the  United 
StaUa.'    We  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  these  charges. 

"Many  AmericHns,"  laya  H.  de  TocqueriUe,  "connd«r  tbe  initabiJitr  of  the 
Uwa  a*  a  naeMaary  eonwqiuiica  of  a  sjpiwm  of  wldch  tlie  general  multa  are  good. 
But  there  ii  nobodf,  I  beliora,  in  liia  United  Slatea,  who  pretendi  to  deny  thU  tliil 
iBMaHility  aiEts,  and  who  does  not  regard  it  as  a  great  evU." 

In  support  of  this  sweeping  and  unqualified  assertion,  M.  de  Toe- 
qaeriDfl  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Federalist,  in  which  Hamilton 
remarks  that  **  the  instability  of  the  laws  forms  the  greatest  blemish 
on  die  character  and  genius  of  our  Government ;"  a  remark  of  Hr. 
Madison  to  the  same  effect  in  the  same  work ;  and  a  letter  from  Jef- 
ferson to  Madison,  iatei  December  20, 1787,  in  which  he  also  gives 
dte  opinion  that  "  the  instability  of  the  bws  is  really  a  very  great 
inconvenience." 

These  remarks  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  appear  to  be 
the  only  evidence  upon  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  formed  his 
opinion  that  the  instability  of  the  laws  is  a  real  and  univeraaliy 
acknowledged  feature  in  the  political  aspect  of  our  country.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  recollect  the  time  when  the  remarks  in  question 
were  made,  to  see  that  they  allude  to  the  unsettled  state  of  things 
between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consd- 
tntion;  and  that,  instead  of  being  intended  by  their  authors  as 
otjeeHons  to  the  now  existing  political  institutions,  they  were  used 
preasely  as  arguments  in  favor  of  their  adoption. 

Far  from  admitting  the  justice  of  the  charge,  of  a  too  great  prone- 

nces  to  frequent  change  in  the  laws,  we  hare  always  considered  the 

■fcMIttjr  of  our  political  institutions,  in  the  midst  of  the  "  wreck  of 

iMtter  and  the  enish  of  worlds"  that  has  been  constantly  %kA»%  Ml 
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aronnd  them  ever  sioce  their  establisbment,  as  one  of  their  most  re- 
markable churaeteristics,snd  the  strongest  proof  that  could  possibly  be 
given  of  their  substantial  goodness.  In  fact,  we  have  rather  reason  to 
regret  that  aversion  even  to  improvement,  which  has  hitherto  so  ma- 
terially'retarded  the  still  progressiveamelioration  of  our  institutions. 
Being,  as  a  mass,  an  actively  induetriouB  people,  we  are  generally 
willing  to  make  great  concessions  of  convenience,  and  even  sometimeB 
of  principle,  for  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity  and  regularity  of  the  old 
babit;  and  it  requires,  indeed,  a  strong  stimulus  of  great  intereets 
and  principles  at  stake  to  overcome  this  moral  vis  inertia,  and  induce 
m  to  apply  the  hand  of  reform  to  any  institution  or  system  exten- 
■ively  connected  with  the  general  business  of  the  country.  The 
word  "  experiment"  has  been  known  to  sufGce,  through  more  than 
an  entire  presidential  contest,  for  the  watch-word  and  rallying  cry 
of  a  great  party ;  and  even  when  all  sorts  of  previous  plans  have 
failed,  wo  to  the  incautious  statesman  who  shall  be  bold  enough, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  resuscitate  the  corpus  mortuum  of  the 
prostrate  failure,  to  dream  of  an  "  untried  expedient," — even  though 
it  be  sanctioned  by  the  clearest  demonstration  of  its  practicability, 
•afety,  and  harmony  with  the  true  democratic  principle,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  general  example  of  most  civilized  foreign  nationa ! 
Wo  to  the  impious  reformer  who  would  lay  sacrilegious  hand  on 
venerable  evils,  consecrated  by  time,  and  by  the  '  vested  interests* 
which  never  fail  to  vegetate  moat  luxuriously  from  the  moat  corrupt 
soil !  Wo  to  him,  we  repeat ;  he  will  be  denounced  as  a  visionary 
theorist,  a  raving  madman,  an  agrarian,  a  dostmctive,  a  sans  cvlotlea, 
andt  the  English  language  (beautifully  rich  as  is  the  vocabulary  of 
abuse  which  it  can  furnish  at  need)  being  exhausted,  a  new  word, — 
fearfully  compounded, — of  uncouth  sight  and  sound, — redolent  of 
fire  and  brimstone, — and  pregnant  with  monstrous  but  mysterious 
meaning,  will  be  invented  and  fastened  upon  him,  to  frighten  the 
whole  commnnity  out  of  its  propriety,  as  at  the  cry  of '  mad  dog.' 

That  a  Frenchman,  of  all  persona,  should  conrider  our  laws  and 
institntions  as  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  "instability,"  is  really 
curious.  Prince  Mettemich,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of 
our  countrymen  now  travelling  in  Europe,  made  the  remark,  that 
during  the  four  and  twenty  years,  or  thereabonta,  since  he  came  into 
power  as  prime  minister  of  Austria,  there  had  been  in  France  about 
the  same  number  of  more  or  less  complete  revolntioDS,  political  or 
ministerial.  "  Sometimes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  fonnd  myself  two  or 
three  years  ahead  of  them  in  the  reckoning;  but  they  soon  con- 
trived to  bring  np  arrears,  and  in  the  main  we  are  generally  abreast.'* 
If  M.  de  Tocqueville  wilt  compare  the  history  of  our  government, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  with  the  history  of  any  which 
he  may  choose,  for  any  fifty  years  in  the  whole  '  tide  of  time,'  and 
will  produce  an  example  of  one  that  has  suffered  so  little  change  of 
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Any  kind,  except  Iq  the  tnoquil  and  gradual  growth  of  progperi^ 
in  the  course  of  hair  a  ceutuiy,  we  will  admit  the  correctness  of  his 
stricture.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  from  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  to  the  present  day,  the  Government  has  suffered  no 
change  whaterer,  in  any  esaential  point — although  the  period  has, 
in  our  opinion,  unquestionably  arrived,  when  the  slow  develope* 
ment,  during  the  course  of  half  a  century,  of  the  different  elements 
combined  together  as  ingredients  at  the  formation  of  the  system, 
some  for  good  and  some  for  evil,  requires  some  modifications  in  its 
forms,  to  adapt  it  to  the  evident  progress  of  public  opinion  within 
that  period.  In  points  of  minor  importance,  our  laws  are  no  doubt 
occasionally  altered,  though  not  more  frequently  than  those  of  other 
nationB.  The  tariff  laws,  for  example,  are  changed  at  least  as  often 
in  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe — England,  France,  8ptun, 
Holland,  and  Prussia, — as  in  this  country ;  and  none  of  these  conn- 
tries  has  yet  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  system  of  tariff  law  confes- 
■edly  unpopular  in  principle, — and  pouring  a  pernicious  deluge  of 
surplus  revenue  upon  the  Government,  almost  crushing  it  beneath  a 
weight  of  treasure, — which  there  was  a  general  desire  to  get  rid  of 
and  prevent,  yet  allowed  to  remain  unchanged,  from  objection  to 
disturbing  an  old,  vague,  quasi  'compromiser 

But  what  are  alteratione  in  the  duties  on  imports,  in  the  charter 
of  a  bank,  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  needed  by  an 
economical  Government,  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous  con- 
vulsions that  constantly  agitate  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world  T 
Let  M.  de  Tocqueville  go  back  to  the  spring  of  1789,  when  the  first 
written  constiration  of  France  and  the  present  constitudon  of  the 
United  States  both  went  into  operation.  Let  him  then  trace  the 
mc«ssive  reorganizations  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  government 
that  have  since  taken  place  in  his  own  country :  first  the  successive 
republican  constitutions  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Convention, 
and  the  Directory;  then  the  successive  usurpations  of  Napoleon, 
the  consulate  for  ten  years,  the  consulate  for  life,  and  the  empire ; 
•fWwards  the  restoration  ;  then,  again,  the  hundred  days,  widi  the 
"act  in  addition  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire ;  the  second  resto- 
ntion  ;  the  three  days ;  and  finally  the  accession  of  Lome  Philippe. 
When  he  has  surveyed  this  list,  of  itself  sufficiently  portentous,  let 
him  reckon  up  th  e  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  at  violent  changes 
which  have  interrupted  the  short  intervals  of  tranquillity  intervening 
between  these  successive  convulsions  -,  and  then  turn  his  eyes  to  this 
country,  and  see  the  Government  pursuing  its  course  in  quiet  majesty 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  midisturbed  by  revolutions,  hardly 
agitated  by  a  few  transient  storms,  not  to  be  compared  in  importance 
with  the  unauceessful  attempts  at  revolution  in  France,  and  remain- 
ing in  substance,  at  the  present  day,  precisely  as  it  was  at  the  ontset ; 
excepting  that  it  has  akeady  acquired,  by  a  successful  experieQca 
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of  fifty  jrears,  for  the  good  and  democratic  eleiQenu  of  its  constitu- 
tion, something  of  the  prestige  that  belongs  to  venerable  antiquity  ; 
while  its  bad  and  anti-popular  elements  have  developed  themselves 
to  the  degree  of  maturity  at  which  they  are  already  nearly  ripe  for 
reform,  and  ready  to  fall  of  their  own  accord. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  hutory  of  France,  during  this  period, 
forms  a  sort  of  exception  to  the  general  course  of  events  throughout 
the  world,  and  »  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  teitby  which  to  judge 
of  occurrences  in  any  other  country  t  Let  M.  de  Tocquevilte  recot 
lect  what  has  happened  during  the  same  time  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe— in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany;  let  hiro 
observe  the  boasted  constitution  of  England  herself,  after  breasting 
Iriumfrfiantty  the  attack  of  the  continent  in  arms  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  breaking  down  at  last  nnder  the  results  of  its  own  internal 
vices ;  let  him  look  especially  at  the  Spanish  colonies  on  our  conti- 
nent, placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  sitnation  with  the 
United  States,  yet  thus  far,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  correctly 
remarks,  utterly  unable  to  reach  any  solid  basis,  and  floundering 
along  from  one  revolution  to  another  through  a  chaos  of  anarchy 
and  wild  uproar ;  let  him  go  back,  if  be  will,  to  the  past  history  of 
the  most  celebrated  nations  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  such  as 
Rome,  France,  modem  Italy,  or  England — at  their  brightest  periods 
— and  produce  any  one  of  fifty  years,  in  the  history  of  any  of  them, 
so  free  from  internal  change  or  convulsion  as  that  of  the  United 
States  far  the  last  half  century.  If  this  comparative  tranquillity  on 
our  side  proves  nothing  more,  it  at  least  absolves  our  institutiona 
from  the  charge  of  '■  instability." 

In  fact,  M>  de  Tocqueville  himself,  although  he  assumes,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  reasons,  throughout  his  work,  upon  a  supposed 
instability  in  our  institntioiie,  ti^es,  in  one  of  his  concluding  chap- 
ters, a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  one  which  varies  but 
'  little  from  that  which  ve  have  taken  above ;  although  he  is  still  in 
error  in  thinking  that  changes  of  a  secondary  character  are  mixe 
frequent  here  than  they  are  in  other  countries. 

2L  Another  objection  made  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  the  political 
usages  of  this  country  is  of  a  kindred  character  to  the  one  just  con- 
sidered,  and  consists  in  a  snpposed  constant  fluctuation  in  the  persons 
employed  in  the  Government,  and  total  want  of  meUiod  and  order 
in  all  the  public  offices.  We  extract  some  of  his  remarks  upon  this 
head,  which,  if  not  eorrect,  are  at  least  curious : 

"  Aa  the  pcraoiu  onplOTcd  in  tha  adminiMnlioa  come  into  power  (br  a  moinent 
only,  and  are  kttt  immediBlely  after  in  i  crowd  vhich  la  iuelf  eoiutaiUlj  chan^ns 
from  da-Y  to  day,  It  Ibllows  tbu  ihe  acta  of  the  Ooronunent  often  IssTe  behind  them 
fewer  tmcea  than  (hose  of  b  mereprinLe  family.  The  administration  is,  as  it  were, 
oral  and  iraditional ;  hardly  any  thing  is  written,  and  the  tittle  that  ia,  in  &eti 
eammitted  lo  paper  is  seanend  abroad  ty  Dm  tost  wind,  ]3a  the  ■ybil'*  leaves,  and 
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"  The  only  hutorieal  documenu  in  the  United  Stale*  are  the  nenpapen.  tf  • 
aiMgls  piper  is  mining  in  a  file  of  one  of  thtae,  the  chain  of  CTenu  i>,  as  it  vara, 
broken— Ihe  prewnt  lAd  the  past  cannot  a|ua  be  united.  I  am  quite  aan  that  fifij 
yean  hence  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  coUed  moteriali  for  the  history  of  the  Uaiud 
States,  duriBgtbepreient  lime,  than  for  that  of  France  during  the  middle  ages.  This 
instabilily,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  adminlMration,  lia>  begun  to  extend  itself  to 
the  hnbila  of  the  people.  I  might  almost  say  that  it  has  alreedy  become  a  pretty 
((■eral  trait  of  charactu'.  No  one  troubles  himself  about  trhat  vai  done  before 
him  TT  method  is  adt^ned— no  colleotians  are  made— no  documents  an  brought 
together,  even  vhen  It  might  be  done  most  easily— no  value  ii  set  upon  such  papers 
by  those  who  happen  to  posiiss  th:m.  I  hare  myself  original  documents  which 
were  given  meinsomeof  the  public  offices,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  for  information, " 

As  we  cannot  snapect  tlie  good  Tailh  of  M.  tie  Tocquenlle,  we  are 
r«ther  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  on  what  ground  he  can  hare  conceived 
TiewB  BO  entirely  at  variance  with  the  truth  as  these.  He  has,  per- 
haps, been  led  into  error  by  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the 
fact  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  above  extract,  which  must  have 
been,  in  one  way  or  another,  an  exception  to  the  general  practice. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  in  this  country  public  records  are  kept  in 
nearly,  if  not  qnite  all,  the  cases  in  which  they  are  kept  in  Europe, 
and  with  eiiual  regularity,  particularly  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  General  and  State  Governmente. 
Even  the  towns  have  their  public  records,  as  we  are  told  by  M.  de 
Tocqneville  himself;  who,  in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the 
municipalities,  enumerates,  among  the  other  authorities,  "the  town 
clerk,  who  keeps  a  record  of  the  proceedings  at  town  meetings,  and 
of  other  public  acts."  8ome  of  these  town  records  hare  been  kept 
Tery  regularly  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  are 
habitually  consulted,  with  great  profit,  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
faistorical  researches.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  as  to  advert  to 
die  numerous  and  valuable  collections  of  papers,  by  eminent  public 
men,  known  to  exist,  such  as  the  Jefferson  papers,  (principally  pub- 
lished,) the  Washington  papers,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred 
large  folio  volumes,  (purchased  by  the  General  Government,)  the 
Madison  papers,  (likewise  purchased,)  the  papers  of  the  two  Adams, 
{those  of  the  fonner,  to  be  published  doubtless  at  some  future  day, 
are  nearly  as  voluminous  as  those  of  Washington,)  Hie  immense  di- 
plomatic correspondence  of  the  Government,  of  which  the  publica- 
tion has  been  commenced,  the  papers  of  Franklin,  (and  here  we  will 
lot  omit  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  and  indefatigable  Sparks,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  in  this  department  of  learning,)  the  collection 
(^  Wait,  &.C.  &,c.  Nor  will  we  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion 
to  the  historical  societies  of  the  different  States,  which  make  it  their 
precise  object  to  collect,  arrange,  and,  as  far  as  their  means  permit, 
publish  every  thing  which  they  can  find  of  interest,  respecting  the 
country  at  large,  and  especially  the  State  and  vicinity  in  which  they 
are  seated.  Some  of  these  sociedes  have  been  very  active  and  sue- 
eessfuJ  in  their  researches.    We  have  now  before  us  three  very 
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curious  volumes  which  have  been  recently  iaaned  hj  the  Historical 
Society  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  lut  eitabliBhed,  but  not  teait 
tndustrions,  of  these  institutions.  The  collections  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Massachusetts  extend  to  upwards  of  twenty  volumes,  and 
are  constantly  increasing  in  interest.  To  this  vast  mass  of  docu- 
ments, must  be  added  the  newspapers  and  other  journals,  which  form 
a  most  valuable  body  of  contemporary  materials,  and  which,  we 
need  not  say,  exist  in  this  country  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
other.  In  one  point  of  view  we  may  assent  to  M.  dc  Tocqueville'a 
stricture,  namely,  that  our  Government  has  not  yet  done  half  its  duty 
with  reference  to  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  the  vast  mass 
of  historical  materials  in  its  possession.  It  is  also  to  be  much 
rcgrclied  that  we  possess  no  good,  digested,  and  honest  historical 
register  ;  which,  as  labor-saving  machines,  become,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  invaluable.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  smile 
at  the  apprehension  espressed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  of  a  deficiency 
of  materials  for  the  present  period  in  our  history.  The  historiaD 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  find  himself  laboring  under  the  cTobar- 
ras  de  richesses.  It  will  require  indeed,  we  apprehend,  the  most 
untiring  industry  to  master  those  multifarious  treasures,  and  the 
highest  talent  and  taste  to  digest  their  essence  into  a  compact  form. 
We  rejoice  to  add,  however,  that  the  requisite  qualifications  for  thia 
great  enterprise  have  already  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  by  a 
writer  to  whom  wc  hare  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
and  whose  labors,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimen  in  print,  wilt 
leave  but  little  to  be  done  by  others,  or  desired  by  the  public,  in 
reference  to  the  period  which  he  has  taken  for  his  subject. 

3<  Another  trait  in  the  political  aspect  of  our  community,  which 
M.  de  Tocqueville  signalises  as  one  of  the  most  injurious,  is  the  sup- 
posed excessive  infiuence  of  the  declared  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  people.  He  treats  this  topic  in  two  long  chapters,  occupying 
together  more  than  fifty  pages  of  the  work,  one  of  which  is  on  '  the 
omnipotence  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States,  and  its  effects;' 
the  other  on  '  the  circumstances  that  limit  {tcmperent),  in  the  United 
States,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.'  These  chapters  have  been 
noticed  with  great  approbation  by  the  foreign  critics  who  have 
spoken  of  the  book,  especially  in  England.  The  London  Quarterly 
Review,  in  particular,  tliough  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  a 
work  of  imdoubted  talent,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  democratic  tone, 
and  highly  favorable  to  our  cuantry,  has  contrived,  by  the  help  of 
these  chapters,  to  draw  from  it  the  materials  far  an  article  written 
in  the  usual  tone  of  that  journal.  Str  Robert  Peel,  again  an  active 
fellow -laborer  with  the  London  Quarterly  in  the  cause  of  aristocracy 
— et  cantare  pares,  tt  responiere  parati — in  his  recent  speech  at 
Glasgow,  on  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  university  in  thai 
•ity,  quotes  these  chapters  with  a  high  emximium,  and  represenl* 
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ih«  facts  stated  in  them  as  sufficient  of  themselves  to  prove  the  TUt 
inferiority  of  the  American  to  the  British  constitution. 

It  would  give  ua  pleasure,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  lay  these  two 
chapters  entire  hefore  our  readers,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  truth  of  their  opinions.  For 
■ourselves  we  are  free  to  say,  that  after  a  repeated  and  diligent  pem- 
«al  of  them,  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  entirely  as 
fo  what  the  author  really  means.  The  leading  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  the  influence  of  the  declared  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  is  such  as  to  preclude  entirely  aD  freedom,  not  merely  of 
speech  and  action,  but  even  of  thought.  Certain  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  second  of  the  two  chapters  alluded  to,  the  most 
importAUt  of  which  is  the  weight  of  the  legal  profession,  in  some 
degree  diminish  this  overwhelming  power;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
•aid  to  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  concliisiou  that  there 
is  leas  freedom  of  thought  in  this  country  than  ia  any  other.  This 
conclusion  has  been,  as  we  remarked,  eagerly  caught  at  by  our 
English  friends  of  the  Conservative  echoed,  who  exclaim,  widi  one 
accord,  that  no  Englishman  would  anbmii  to  such  oppression,  and 
that  if  thie  be  the  amount  of  our  boasted  liberty,  they  prefer  to 
remain  under  the  British  coBStltntion,  <  monarchy  and  all.' 

"  WhNi  we  come  to  examine  the  modea  of  tiiniing  in  the  United  SiaiM,"  aayi 
M.  de  Toci]neTille,  "  we  first  perceive  diHinetly  how  far  (he  power  of  the  raBJorily 
eieeedi  any  pover  with  which  we  ue  icquiunted  in  Elurope. 

"  Thoaght  is  sa  inunateriel  esaenee,  which  eacapea  the  grasp  of  nlmoit  every 
kind  of  tyranny.  In  our  day,  the  most  abialnte  Boverei^s  in  Eoroiie  caDOOt  pre- 
vent ecTtoin  opinions,  hostile  to  their  pover,  from  circuliiiing  secretly  amcag  their 
■ubjacta,  and  even  at  their  courts.  While  (he  majority  is  doubtfiil,  the  discuuioa 
proceeds  {mt  parU) ;  but  no  looner  ia  the  decision  pronounced,  than  all  ia  silent 
Enemie*  and  friends  yoke  dieiDaelves  alike  to  the  iriumphant  car  of  the  majority." 

These  short  paragraphs  exhibit  the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
author's  doctrine.  We  are  tempted  to  ask  him,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, not  what  evidence  he  has  in  support  of  it,  btit  what  he  really 
means  by  it.  Are  we  to  understand  him  as  intending  that  when  a 
public  functionary — a  President  of  the  United  States,  for  example — 
is  elected  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  then  all  is  silent,  :md  the 
defeated  minority  yoke  themselves  to  his  triumphant  car  T  M.  de 
Tocqueville  was  in  this  country  during  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  the  sncceBsful  candidate  of  an  overwhelming  majority; 
and  he  even  quotes  a  violent  passage  from  one  of  the  taio-thiTdt 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  which  opposed  him  through  his 
two  terms :  does  there  need  a  further  answer  to  the  question  t 

Our  author  complains  of  the  instability  of  our  laws,  and  rapid 
successions  of  our  public  functionaries,  implying,  of  coarse,  cor- 
responding changes  of  majorities;  but  how  are  these  to  be  effected 
but  by  the  resolute  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  defeated  mi> 
norities,  which  so  uniformly  "yoke  tkcmaelvta  to  the  triumpktuU 
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tar  of  the  majorityt"  What,  then,  on  his  own  ihowing,  becomec 
of  that  supposed  sileat  acqufeecence  of  the  minority — that  immuta- 
bihty  of  the  decisions  of  the  majority — its  omnipotence  and  its 
tyranny — its  em|nre,  not  merely  over  action  and  speecli,  bnt  over 
die  mind  I  What,  in  short,  does  M.  de  Tocquerille  (who  is,  after 
all,  a  generally  clear  and  correct  thinker)  really  mean  in  these  two 
chapters,  which  hare  been  considered  in  Enrope,  or  rather  ia 
England,  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  work? 

To  these  questions  we  are  unable,  as  we  have  aaid,  to  furnish  any 
satisfactory  answer ;  and  we  respectfully  recommend  to  M.  de  Toc- 
querille to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  hy  some  future 
edition  of  his  work,  to  revise  these  chapters,  and  render  them  a 
little  more  clear  in  their  import,  and,  if  possible,  a  httle  more  plaus- 
ible and  consisteat 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  deem  it  not  improbable  that  he 
has  drawn  an  erroneons  conclusion,  from  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion,  upon  two  or  three  subjects  which  habitually  excite  much  con- 
troversy in  Europe,  but  are  very  little,  if  at  alt,  agitated  in  this 
country. 

"  The  moM  absolute  moiuTclu,"  hs  nmarki,  "  cumot  pRvent  the  uicolBtion  of 
workl,  inculcBting  democnklic  docUinei,  among  their  aubjecta,  eren  at  their  courts. 
In  the  United  Slalea  there  is  nothing  published,  either  openly  or  aecccdj,  in  auppoil 
of  arisUKnilic  and  arbitrary  prineiplca  of  gDvenunent.  The  inquisition  haa  never 
been  able  to  suppreu  the  circulation,  in  Spain,  of  woiVb  oppowd  U>  reKgion.  In  the 
United  States  no  auch  booki  are  vritlen.  The  goTemments  of  Europe  ore  often 
compelled  to  punish  severelf  the  authors  and  pnbliabeia  of  immoral  woiks.  In  tlie 
United  Stoles  no  such  punishment  takes  place,  because  no  one  dreams  of  publishing 
a  woric  of  this  description.  Now,"  continues  M.  de  Tocquerille,  "  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  there  are  no  person*  in  the  United  States  who  prefer  the  ari  A>CTBtie  or 
monarchieal  theory  of  gorerranenl  to  (he  demooroUe ;  who  are  destitute  of  religious 
-  laith;  who  are  inclined,  by  character,  to  licentiousness  and  inunorsEty.  Thera 
muBtbe  a  certain  Dombei  of  persons  of  this  desciiptioa;  who  oonatitule,  of  couiae, 
a  minority  of  the  people.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  btwa  expressing  tbdr 
(pinions  but  their  respect  for  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  majarily.  Dmic,  conse- 
quently, the  majority  in  the  United  States  wield  a  power  more  absolute,  more  tyran- 
nical, than  aU  the  inquiutioBS  and  despots  of  Europe;  apower  whidi  is  fetal  to  nil 
freedom,  not  nteidy  of  action  and  speech,  but  even  of  thought.  There  is  no  liberty 
of  mind  in  America.  I  know  no  country  where  there  is  lesa  (rsedom  of  discussion, 
tesi  real  independence  of  mind,  than  in  th!  United  States." 

These  ideas  it  is  easy  to  refute.  This  '  notion*  of  the  real  absence 
of  moral  independence  of  opinion  amongst  us,  has  been  taken  up  by 
not  a  few  foreigners,  probably  from  some  natural  and  unconsciou 
disposition,  provoked  by  the  excess  of  national  vanity  too  often 
exhibited  by  ourselves,  to  seek  a  flaw  in  that  '  independence'  which 
we  make  '  our  boast' — certainly  yielding  a  full  and  willing  obedi- 
ence to  the  precept  given  in  our  national  anthem.  The  same  string 
is  sometimes  harped  on  by  some  amongst  ourselves,  in  defiance  of 
the  testimony  of  experience  by  which  they  are  hourly  surroiuided, 
in  the  constant  and  warm  discussions  between  majorities  and  mino- 
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rities  on  «  thousand  snbjeets.  We  deny  the  fact  tn  toto ;  and  hare 
no  hesitation  in  insisting  that  the  reverse  is  pre-eminently  the  case, 
eomparetirely  with  other  nations. 

If  the  premises  were  true,  aa  here  stated  by  M.  de  Tocquerille,  of 
IheniuTersal  silence  of  that  partial  opposition  of  opinion  to  the  caaae 
of  republican  principles,  of  religion,  and  of  good  morals,  which 
he  presumes  must  secretly  exist  to  some  extent,  the  inference  thns 
drawn  from  two  or  three  isolated  instances,  againat  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  experience,  would  not  be  legitimate.  They  should  be  re- 
garded bnt  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  would  prob&bly, 
IT  properly  examined,  be  found  susceptible  of  explanation  by  acci- 
dental causes.  Such  would  alao  be  found,  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
ease  with  respect  to  the  slavery  question,  if  that  had  been  similarly 
cited  by  our  author. 

But  the  truth  is  that  M.  de  Tocquerille  has  not  stated  his  fiicls 
qnite  correctly.  The  difference  between  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  rabjecls  alluded  to,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  u 
not  so  great  as  he  supposes  it  to  be;  and  so  far  as  it  ia  real,  it  is 
euily  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  state  of  society. 

It  is  far  from  being  correct,  to  say  that  there  is  -no  expreision  of 
opinion  among  us  against  religion,  against  morals,  or  against  the 
republican  theory  of  GoremraenL  Irreligious  and  immoral  books 
circulate  to  a  certain  extent  and  are  occasionally  made  the  subjects 
of  public  prosecution.  This,  however,  we  rejoice  to  say,  takes 
place  to  a  much  lesi  extent  than  in  Europe,  and  the  difference  is 
readily  acconnted  for  by  a  real  difference  in  the  state  of  society, 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  is  the  first  to  acknowledge  and 
even  to  insist  upon  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
our  political  insUtudons.  The  almost  univeraal  respect  for  religion 
and  purity  of  private  morals  are  largely  dwelt  upon  throughout  the 
work,  and  justly  described  as  the  great  security  of  our  liberty. 
"  If,"  says  our  author  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  chapters,  "  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  my  readers,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  the  importance  which  I  ascribe  to  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  Americans,  to  their  habits,  their  opinions,  in  a 
word  their  moraU,  in  maintaining  their  political  institutions,  I 
have  failed  in  the  principal  object  which  I  had  in  view."  If,  then, 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  society  in  this  country  he,  aa 
It  is  justly  represented  by  our  author,  not  affectedly,  but  really  and 
mbstantially,  different  from  what  it  ia  in  Europe,  why  should  it 
appear  surprising  that  this  difference  should  be  indicated  by  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  its  expres- 
sion through  the  press,  which  are,  afler  all,  mere  reflections  of  the 
state  of  societyT 

In  the  same  way  we  account  for  the  absence,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
any  demonstration  of  opinion  in  opposition  to  republican  theories 
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of  ^oTeniinent.  To  my  th«t  no  such  oi»iuon  ii  ever  expresBed* 
woald  not  be  true.  We  might  mention,  as  «n  example  to  the 
contrar]',  Fisher  Ames,  one  of  the  finest  writers  our  country  has 
produced,  who  had  contracted,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  a  strong  distaste  for  democratic  principles  of 
Goremnient,  and  expressed  it,  not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with 
extraordinary  power  of  eloquence.  Governeur  Morris  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  dislike  of  democracy.  In  fact,  the  political  school  to 
which  both  these  gentlemen  belonged,  and  of  which  Hamilton  was 
the  leader,  considered  democracy  not,  as  M.  de  Tocquevitle  correctly 
represents  it,  as  the  principle,  but  as  the  disease  of  our  political 
iDsUtulions.  Far  from  concealing  this  opinion,  they  filled  the 
newspapers  with  it  for  years,  in  discussion.  And  eren  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  number  of  respectable  journals  which  openly  stow 
strongly  anti-democratic  opinions,  to  an  extent  implying  fully  a 
preference  for  the  "strong"  forms  of  Gorernmentof  aristocracy 
or  monarchy,  is  not  inconsiderable;  journals  which,  in  treating  of 
foreign  politics,  freely  give  all  their  sympathies  to  the  conservadve 
parties  of  foreign  countries;  and  denounce  the  reforming  parties 
which,  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  democratic  innovation  proposed 
by  them,  never  dream  of  going  beyond  the  principles  established 
aa  the  j1  fi  C  of  our  political  alphabet.  In  fact,  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  for  us  to  prove,  by  a  collaUon  of  a  few  of  their  respective 
papers  and  speeches,  the  close  analogy,  if  not  entire  identity  in 
principle,  between  the  "  Whig"  party  of  this  country  and  the  Tories 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  Itiat  the  opposite 
opinion  has  been  rapidly  gaining  grounil  since  the  time  of  the  great 
federal  leaders  cited,  and  is  now  almost  universal.  It  is  at  least  so 
described  by  M.  dc  Tocqueville  himself.  The  general  satisfuction 
of  the  people  with  the  existing  form  of  government — their  convie- 
tion  of  its  superiority  over  all  others — their  self- complacency  at 
being  able  to  reduce  to  practice  so  beautiful  a  theory,  which  had 
been  previously  regarded  as  visionary  and  impracticable,  are  poiuted 
out  by  our  author  as  remarkable  traits  in  the  national  character- 
Miss  Martineau  describes  the  universal  t'on/cntment  nC  the  people 
with  the  existing  political  institutions,  as  suhlime.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  there  should  be  but  little  expression  of  opinion  to  the 
contrary!  If  the  people  are  all,  not  affectedly,  but  sincerely, 
enthusiastic  in  their  attachment  to  republican  principles,  why  resort 
to  forced  supposiiions  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
declare  themselves  openly  in  fovor  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy  t 
It  is  apparent  that  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  of  its  expres- 
sion through  the  press,  is  in  this  case,  as  it  "necessarily  must  be  in 
all,  a  mere  reflection  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  society. 

We  submit  these  corrections  to  the  consideration  of  M.  de  Toc- 
queville, and  cannot  but  think  that,  on  further  reflection,  he  will 
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agree  with  ua  in  the  viewa  now  expreaaed.  The  sbaence  of  any 
open  oppoflUion  to  religion,  good  mor&ia,  and  republican  govera- 
ment,  is  not  owing,  aa  our  author  sapposea,  to  the  omnipotence 
and  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  correctly  indicatea  the  almost 
nnirersal  sentiment  of  the  people  on  thoae  aubjects.  Upon  other 
matters  on  which  opinion  ia  divided,  our  minoritiea  certainly  ezpresa 
themselvea  with  at  least  as  much  freedom  as  majoritica,  and  not 
onfrequcntly  with  ft  violence  in  direct  proportion  to  their  weakneaa. 
In  a  future  paper  we  shall  advert  to  the  snggeationa  of  M.  da 
Tocqueville  upon  some  of  the  important  topics  that  are  treated  of  in 
the  second  volume,  and  particularly  to  hia  conjectures  upon  the 
probable  duration  of  the  union  of  the  Statea;  and  ahall  also  take 
up  in  succession  such  other  recent  writers  on  our  inatitulioas  and 
mannera  as  may  appear  worthy  of  particular  notice. 


THE  RIVER. 

I  WATCHED  aa  it  glided  listlessly. 

In  the  Bun's  unbroken  beam, 
Painted  with  hill,  and  grove,  and  sky. 
Like  an  infant's  brighteat  dream. 

Whose  spirit  is  pure  as  a  floweret's  birth. 
And  which  knows  but  the  smiling  face  of  earth. 

Full  gently  it  wound  'mid  the  flowery  dale. 

Seeking  ever  the  shadiest  glen. 
As  a  girl  when  she  dons  ihe  white  convent  veil. 
And  shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  men ; 
When  the  world  hath  passed  from  her  mind  and  eye. 
And  she  strives  to  forget  its  witchery. 

Like  that  child  when  he  ruahes  on  manhood's  track. 

Lured  by  Hope'a  fallacy. 
And  he  cannot  call  the  bright  visions  back, 
Of  hia  siolesB  infancy, — 

And  all  the  glory  that  shines  thereon 

Is  a  broken  beam  of  that  childhood's  sun, — 

Thus  in  broken  light  and  in  rainbow  ray, 

As  it  rushes  from  rock  to  rock, 
Grappling  with  all  in  ita  leaping  way, 
And  casting  back  shock  for  shock, 
la  hppuliful  wildneas  it  whirls  away, 
Wastbg  ita  wealth  in  feathery  spray.  SlBTL. 
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THE  MORAL  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Etert  erent  in  human  life  has  its  moral.  This  is  true  equally 
of  the  afiurs  of  nations  as  of  indiriduals;  and  in  the  former  it 
acquires  a  grandeur  and  soletniuty  of  character  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  scale  of  operation,  and  the  myriads  of  individual 
interests  affected  by  it.  To  analj'se  and  illustrate  this  moral,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  present  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  is 
the  true  object  of  history. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  of  the  terrible  crisis  which  has  just 
convulsed  the  country  t  Of  what  national  sin  is  it  the  consequence 
and  punishmentT — of  what  departure  from  those  true  principles  of 
political  morals  on  which  all  national  happiness  and  prosperity  must 
depend  T  That  such  must  be  the  origin  of  such  a  result  aa  we  have 
witnessed  within  the  present  eventful  year,  none  can  doubt.  The 
^at  moral  law,  that  suffering  is  the  invariable  fmit  of  the  seed 
planted  by  sin,  is  of  universal  truth.  This  question,  then,  becomes 
one  of  essential  importance,  which  the  American  people  ought  to 
lay  well  to  heart,  and  ponder  earnestly. 

On  such  occasions  as  the  present,  every  member  of  the  commU' 
nity  is  but  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  general  consideratioRS,  in  con- 
templating the  consequences  of  the  little  portion  of  the  evil  that 
affects  his  own  private  concerns.  Engrossed  each  in  his  own  indi- 
vidua]  pursuits,  we  but  rarely  see  the  bearings  of  a  mighty  question 
of  this  nature  rightly  estimated  by  the  public,  by  either  friend  or 
foe,  at  least  until  years  have  restored  peace  to  the  tempest  of  pas- 
Mons  and  opinions,  and  permitted  the  calm  voice  of  reason  and 
truth  to  be  heard  once  more.  It  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  that 
this  is  so  generally  the  case  with  our  journalists.  It  is  but  seldom, 
indeed,  that  we  find  these  sentinels  of  the  press  true  to  the  higher 
duties  of  their  vocation.  All  their  energies  and  thoughts  are  de- 
voted solely  to  the  party  struggle  in  which  they  are  incessantly 
engaged.  This  is  never  allowed  to  relax  in  vigor  or  bitterness ; 
argument  and  illustration  are  exhausted  for  attack  or  defence  of  a 
disputed  point;  but  meantime  the  vital  principles  of  great  ques- 
tions are  rarely  at  all,  or  at  best  but  feebly,  regarded  in  the  strife, 
in  comparison  with  the  superficial  considerations  supplied  by  appa- 
rent expediency  or  narrow  party  interests.  How  seldom  do  we 
ascend  to  original  truth  for  the  solution  of  practical  difficulty,  or 
fairly  attempt  to  educe  the  great  political  moral  with  which  every 
public  question  is  pregnant,  from  the  calamities  or  distresses  which, 
even  in  their  most  embarrassing  forms,  never  fail  to  assert  the  im- 
mortality of  principle,  the  undeviating  excellence  of  right  and 
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trnth.  And  yet  il  is  pTeciael}'  such  times  that  afford  the  surest  test 
of  poUticnl  principle,  and  of  the  truth  or  error,  the  essential  good- 
ness or  evil,  of  particular  doctrines,  upon  which  differeace  of 
opinion  may  exist  among  us. 

The  enemies  of  the  democratic  cause  hare  not  failed  to  profit  bjr 
the  present  calamitous  period,  to  renew  the  assaults  on  the  demo- 
cratic Administration  which  has  been  at  the  head  of  a&irs  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  which  had  almost  seemed  to  have  ex* 
haosted  their  fury.  It  is  charged  with  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  heavy  complication  of  evils  which  has  fallen,  with  combined 
action,  within  the  present  year,  upon  the  country.  We  are  told  to 
look  at  the  prostrate  credit,  bankrupt  commerce,  stagnated  businsMt 
and  worthless  currency,  which  we  have  seen  around  us,  for  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  ofthosedoctrines  so  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  popular 
majorityt  in  the  late  Administration,  and  so  strongly  asserted  by  the 
preaenL  The  acerbity  of  party  feeling  has  invaded  the  recesses 
of  private  life  farther  than  it  had  ever  proceeded  before;  'lips 
oDDsed  to  carse'  have  learned  to  join  in  execration  of  men  and 
measures,  which  ignoranee  has  been  taught  to  believe  have  brought 
wanton  ruin  on  all  held  most  dear.  It  has  been,  indeed,  a  fearful 
tempest  through  which  the  vessel  of  the  Administration  has  had  to 
ride ;  nothing  coiild  have  availed  to  save  it  from  Its  howling  fury, 
btrt  its  sheet-anchors  of  honesty  and  truth  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. These  have,  however,  sufficed,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
snffiee,  to  bear  it  safely  through  all.  The  storm  has  now  expended 
itself,  and  has  begun  rapidly  to  abate ;  the  clouds  are  breaking  up 
the  heavy  pall  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  enshroud  the  whole 
heavens  in  a  portentous  darkness,  and  their  black  masses  are  already 
beginning  to  roll  away;  the  atmosphere  has  been  purified  of  the 
evil  elements  with  which  it  had  gradually  become  surcharged ;  th» 
hour  of  peril  has  tried  men's  souls  ;  and  the  vessel  of  state  is  now  not 
only  safe  from  actual  danger,  but  has  a  fairer  prospect  'extending 
indefinitely  before  it  than  ever  before. 

The  history  of  the  great  financial  revolution  now  in  progress,  sud 
not  far  from  its  consommation,  will  make  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  chapters  in  the  annals  of  free  institutions  yet  known  to  the 
world.  Il  affords  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  self-rectifying 
power  of  a  free  system  of  government,  under  whatever  accumnk- 
tioQ  of  evil  influences  may  have  been  permitted,  by  long  incautioa 
or  error  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  over- 
grow the  social  body.  It  contains  a  most  instructive  illustration 
of  the  natural  developement  of  evil  principles  to  results  not  only 
pemiuouB  to  the  society,  but  in  the  very  act,  also,  happily  self- 
deatmetive  to  themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  history  of  the  late  catastrophe 
and  its  causes.   It  is  written  in  general  terms,  with  a  pencil  of  light,  in 
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the  admirable  Executive  state  paper  com  muni  cated  by  the  President 
to  Congress,  and  doubtless  familiar  to  erery  reader  of  these  pages. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  almost  univeraal  public  opinion  has 
now  fully  settled  down  upon  the  main  ideas  of  its  historical  view 
of  the  subject,  whatever  party  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  causes  of  causes,  or  as  to  the  future  course  rendered  proper  by 
their  existing  results.  A  general  over-action,  over-borrowing  and 
over-lending,  over-baying  and  over-selling,  over-speculating  and 
over-spending,  over-importing  and  relative  un<fer-prodncing  and 
exporting — all  growing  out  of  the  common  parent  of  evil — over- 
banking,  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  cause  of  the  late 
convulsion. 

That  the  whole  accumulated  and  varied  evil  la  the  natural  fruit 
of  the  hanking  system  which  has  gradually  grown  up  amidst  us  till 
it  has  overshadowed  the  whole  land,  is  virtually  admitted  by  all 
parlies.  The  admission  is  made  in  the  fullest  terms  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  National  Bank,  when  they  insist  upon  a  powerful  instttn- 
tion  of  that  character,  as  the  only  means  of  regulating  the  inherent 
propensity  to  evil  of  the  system,  forgetful  not  only  that  the  differ- 
once  between  them  is  one  only  of  size  and  power,  and  not  of  nature ; 
bat  also  of  the  fact  that  a  bank  of  that  description  has  been  in  acttre 
operation  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  has  not  only  shared  the 
common  fate  of  the  rest,  and  exhibited  the  same  tendencies  and  the 
same  results,  but  In  a  more  signal  manner  and  degree  than  the 
generality  of  the  smaller  institutions.  The  peculiar  friends  of  the 
State  Bank  system  make  the  same  admission,  when,  while  contend- 
ing that  it  '  has  not  failed,'  and  proposing  to  renew  tiie  now  self- 
dissolved  connection  between  it  and  the  Oovemment,  they  admit 
the  necessity  of  a  reform,  which  they  idly  imagine  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  influence  of  the  General  Government  on  the  small  nnmber 
of  banks  in  which  its  revenue  (hereafter  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
Its  economical  expenses,)  is  to  be  deposited. 

This  banking  system,  which  has  proved  the  one  main  source  of 
the  disease  with  which  onr  social  body  has  been  afflicted,  has  been 
based, — as  not  one  of  its  most  devoted  advocates  can  pretend  to 
deny, — on  principles  directly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  OUT  democracy  and  our  whole  theory  of  political  morals — and  its 
evil  results,  if  they  should  be  an  instructive  warning,  ought  not  to 
be  a  snbject  of  surprise.  To  have  indulged  in  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  do,  was  in  itself  a  great 
national  sin  and  folly  which  could  not  but  bring  with  It  its  own 
eventual  chastisement.  Its  two  leading  ideas  have  been  false  and 
anti-democratic — the  one  a  violation  of  the  great  principle  of  equa- 
lity of  fights,  by  conferring  exclusive  privileges,  involving  all  the 
essential  vicionsness  of  monopoly,  on  a  favored  and  fortunate  few, 
to  create  and  lend  the  currency,  and  thus  to  derive  a  vastly  dispro- 
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portionato  profit  from  their  actual  capital ;  the  other,  the  Basoini^ 
lion  by  our  goTernmeatB,  Federal  and  State,  of  the  f\iiiction  of 
regulating  the  whole  biuinesi  concerna  of  the  community,  bj  all 
this  srtifimi  banking  legielation,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  tntelU- 
geace  and  common  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  healthy 
kction  of  the  free  trade  principle,  with  its  counterpoising  forces  of 
rolnntaiy  association  and  competition.  This  has  been  a  great 
national  error,  and  we  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  its  meet  penalty 
— we  have  sown  the  wind  and  have  reaped  the  whirlwind.  How- 
ever, the  consolation  remains,  that  adversity  has  still  its  *  precions 
jewel  in  its  head;'  and  if  we  are  paying  dearly  for  our  experience 
of  the  trne  principles  of  government,  the  knowledge  will  prove 
erentnaUy  well  worth  its  price. 

The  height  to  which  the  supremacy  of  this  great  banking  interest 
had  grown  throughout  the  country,  isnot  easy  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
The  acquiescence  in  it  was  almost  universal;  and  in  our  cities 
particnlarly,  its  ascendency  was  absolute  and  all  paramount,  seem- 
ing to  rest  on  as  broad  and  deep  a  basis  as  the  strength  of  the  eternal 
hills.  It  claimed  the  merit  of  alt  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  press  appeared  but  the  creature  of  its  pleasure;  and  few  indlvi- 
dnals  indeed,  connected  in  any  way  with  mercantile  business,  would 
ever  dream  of  hazarding  the  temerity  of  questioning  its  claims  to 
public  gratitude,  or  its  vested  rights  to  a  perpetuity  of  its  pro6tabIe 
privileges.  If  any  one  was  so  rash  and  so  reckless  of  prudential 
eonsiderations  as  to  give  public  utterance  to  such  treasonable 
sentiments  of  Hze-majcste,  wo  to  him !  Even  though  his  name 
should  be  one  which,  before,  every  lip  had  delighted  to  honor  as  his 
eoontry's  pride  and  boast, — though  he  might  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  that  sacred  few  on  whom  all  nations  unite  in  invoking 
<  blessings  and  eternal  praise,'  as  the  first  poet  of  his  country,  and  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  of  his  age, — and  tiiough  he  might  be  known 
to  be  in  private  life  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  respect  and  afiection^ 
— yet  wo  to  him  if  guilty  of  this  '  unpardonable  sin  1'  He  would  be 
perseented  with  a  tempest  of  scorn  and  odium,  and  assailed  with  the 
ndest  violence  of  denunciation,  as  a  pest  and  common  nuisance  to 
society,  against  which  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  highest  and  noblest 
principles  tstmid  enable  such  an  one  to  bear  up.  This  spectacle  we 
have  seen;  and  we  have  seen,  too,  that  colossal  power,  which  was 
sble  to  exert  this  stnpendons  social  tyranny  over  the  freedom  of 
opinion  and  discussion,  prostrated,  by  its  own  weight,  to  the  earth. 
There  is  a  grand  moral  in  that  spectacle ;  and  it  has  been  embodied 
by  the  distinguished  poet  referred  to  himself,  whose  muse  has  never 
smg  imder  a  nobler  Inspiration  than  that  of  the  cause  of  democratic 
tnith,  in  a  lyric  (which  may  be  found  on  an  early  page  of  onr  present 
Number)  worthy  equally  of  that  eanse  and  of  his  ownftme. 
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The  '  credit  ejetem'  had  gndiuUy  expanded  and  difiiiMd  itaelf,  so 
H  to  swallow  np  the  whole  buaineu  of  societjr,  in  all  its  departmenta. 
lutead  of  being  confined  to  its  natural  and  proper  sphere,  of  filling 
np  the  inlerral  necesiarily  existing  between  the  inception  of  legiti- 
mate enterprise  and  the  realization  of  its  returns,  it  gnduall; 
extended  to  all  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  so  as  eVen  to  include 
the  daily  consumption  of  personal  necessaries.  The  most  minute 
retail,  as  well  as  ihe  most  enormous  wholesale  business,  was  based 
to  a  great  extent  on  credit  principles.  From  the  largest  importer 
or  manafncturer  down  to  the  pettiest  tradesman  and  his  humbleat 
eostomer,  all  equally,  in  their  respectire  degrees,  bought  and  sold, 
produced  and  consumed,  ate,  drank,  and  wore,  on  credit, — that  is  to 
say,  on  anticipation.  This  morbidly  overgrown  system,  teeming 
irith  the  worst  influences  of  moral  eril,  thus  ramified  out  to  myiiada 
of  minutest  fibres,  received  its  perpetual  suBtenance  and  stimulus 
fVom  the  banks.  The  entire  business  community — and  there  are 
bat  few  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  fall  within  that  designation — 
became  thus  dependent,  as  it  were,  for  its  life-blood,  on  these  insd* 
tntions.  They  stood  in  the  perpetual  relation  of  applicants  for,  and 
dispensers  of,  '  accommodation,*— of  the  means  of  conducting  their 
daily  business  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  "  Favors"  is  the  word 
grown  into  universal  use,  both  by  the  dealer  who  petitions,  and  the 
director  who  grants.  It  has  well,  indeed,  been  said  that  words  are 
tUngs.  The  new  words  which,  from  time  to  time,  grow  up,  aflbrd 
the  truest  indices  of  the  growth  of  new  ideas  and  usages ;  and  when 
It  is  remembered  that  the  "favor"  referred  to  is  that  of  being 
permitted  to  pay  an  interest  of  six  or  sevea  per  cent,  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  months,  for  the  difierence  between  the  artifidaj 
credit  of  a  special  legislative  charter  and  the  natural  sound  credit, 
veil  secured  aud  endorsed,  o'  private  e-iterprise  and  industry,  tliat 
■ingle  word  ought  to  hare  si'fRccil  ce  now  to  arouse  the  indepen- 
dence of  every  frne  Americanc'tiaen.  to  demand  a  reform  of  a  system 
which  thus  places  him,  aid  the  wlio!e  busiaess  community,  in  such  ■ 
relalitm  of  dependence  on  the  limited  number  of  individuals  who 
direct  it  and  reap  its  profits. 

The  chartered  advaniages,  and  ai  lifiLial  pub'Ic  character,  attaching 
to  these  institutions,  secure  to  theni  v'ri.'slly  l^ie  monopoly  of  the 
business  of  money-lendiag;  as  it  is  only  iu  peiiui's  of  p'c^sure  (the 
periodical  effect  of  the  natural  fluctuatio.is  of  tiie  syslem)  that  private 
capital,  not  embarked  in  t'le  iiiaL'tu:!oaB  tiiemsrlves,  is  attracted  to 
take  part  in  it  by  the  hopeof  usnrioas  p.-ofii — oi'd  iHcio-'ly  tlvough 
the  pernicious  agency  of  the  broker.  Aid  wlicn,  in  ai'dil'on  to  this 
perpetual  dependence  of  all  the  commei-c'el  Litcrests  of  the  country 
apon  the  system,  we  take  into  consideration  t'lc  social  influence  of 
the  countless  hosts  of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  wealth, 
and  education,  eonnected  with  it,  as  officers,  directors,  stockholders, 
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brokers,  ftttomeys,  A,c.,  spresd  over  the  endre  surface  of  the  eotmtiy, 
And  occupying  nearly  all  the  seat*  of  legislation,  we  shall  not  feel 
snrprisB  at  the  stupendous  sopremacy  which  it  has  been  able  to 
aeqaire  over  the  public  mind,  in  despite  of  the  plain  principles  of 
politico-economical  truth. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  vast  smoont  of  social  eril  which  has 
flowed  from  this  copious  and  perennial  source,  would  be  an  attempt 
iar  beyond  the  graap  of  the  most  rigorous  intellect,  or  the  most 
daring  imagination.  When  we  attempt  to  trace  it  oat  fay  its  main 
channels,  we  soon  become  lost  amidst  the  innumerable  minor  streams 
which  spread  out  in  erery  direction  throughout  the  whole  system 
of  society.  As  illustrative,  however,  of  the  great  moral  that  we 
have  in  view, — namely,  of  the  consequences  of  a  first  departure  from 
(he  original  principles  of  democracy  and  political  economy, — it  will 
not  be  improper  to  present  abrief  general  outline  of  a  few  of  its  prin- 
tipal  branches. 

The  most  obvious  evil  inherent  in  the  system  is  its  irrepressible 
tendency  to  fluctuation.  The  paper  issued  by  the  banks  forma 
■nbstantially  the  entire  currency  of  the  country.  So  long  as  they 
retain  that  psendo-public  character  conferred  fay  the  artificial  form 
of  a  legislalire  charter  of  monopoly,  and  so  long  as  their  paper 
Issues  are  recognised  as  the  money  and  the  currency  of  the  country, 
by  the  example  of  the  public  authorities.  Federal  and  State,  conduct- 
ing all  their  fiscal  operations  through  Uiem,  so  long  will  it  prove 
hnposeible  to  infuse  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  metals  into 
actual  circulation.  They  may  be  introduced  into  the  country,  but 
if  all  the  streams  and  rivulets  of  circulation  are  filled  with  this 
nniversally  recognised  paper  medium,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
them  there,  to  any  useful  purpose ;  and  the  portion  actually  kept 
will  add  but  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  evil  designed  to  be  remedied, 
by  passing  into  bank  vanlts  to  serve,  not  as  a  strengthening  support 
to  the  paper  issues  already  out,  but  as  the  basis  of  still  further 
expansion.  This  is  not  theory,  but  history.  To  regulate  the  winds 
of  the  air,  or  the  wares  of  the  sea,  would  not  be  a  less  hopeless 
attempt  than  to  undertake  to  regulate  the  inherent  tendency  of 
a  paper  currency  to  fluctuation.  From  its  very  nature,  it  must 
always  be  impossible.  The  utmost  that  legislation  can  do  is  to  fix 
a  constant  ratio  between  the  specie  basis  and  the  paper  superstruc- 
ture. Tet  what  is  to  prevent  the  proportionate  expansion  of  both, 
the  profit  of  interest  on  the  ttoo  issued  being  always  twice  as  great 
H  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  one  retained  in  the  form  of  specie  in 
the  vault  I  The  absolute  limit  of  issues  which  will  furnish  the  exact 
amonnt  of  circulating  medium  required  by  the  legitimate  businesa 
wants  of  tiie  community,  no  legislation  can  fix;  for  no  human 
Intelligence  can  precisely  determine  it ;  and  it  can  only  be  attained 
by  leaving  the  buBlness  of  the  country  to  be  a  law  unto  itself,  on 
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tbe  pure  free  trade  Bystem.  The  lestrictioii  of  smsll  notes  cOuld 
afforfl  only  a  mitigation  of  the  eril ;  sad,  to  be  effectual,  would  require 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  State  Iiegielatures,  which  is  not  to  b« 
expected  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  ;  and  certainly  the  action 
of  the  General  Government,  upon  the  email  number  of  depositories 
which  could  be  influenced  hy  the  probable  future  amount  of  its 
revenue,  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  effect  this  object.  We  repeat, 
then,  that,  to  regulate  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  Eystem  to  fluctu- 
ation, is  impossible ;  and  how  incalculable  aro  the  evils  growing  out 
of  such  a  tendencyl  Elasticity,  claimed  as  a  merit  of  paper  money,  i» 
the  worst  possible  attribute  of  a  curreocy.  That  natural  tendency 
to  slight  fluctuations  inherent  to  the  soundest  business  (as  it  is 
swayed  moderately  ta  and  fro  by  the  correlative  laws  of  demand 
and  supply,)  which  ought  to  find  in  a  stable  and  unitonn  Garrency^ 
of  intrintic  value,  its  proper  regulation,  receives,  instead  of  a  clieck, 
a  constant  stimulus,  from  such  an  ehutic  currency.  Instead  of  res- 
training the  first  morbid  tendency  to  overaction,  such  a  currency 
co-operates  with  it,  and  impels  it  on.  Those  who  use,  and  thosa 
who  create  to  lend  it,  hare  a  cwnmon  interest  in  this  co-opention 
together.  And  so  they  proceed,  the  commercial  overaction  and  the 
expansion  of  the  ciurency,  pari  passu,  with  a  mutual  action  and 
reaction  upon  each  other,  unsuspicious  of  the  precipice  to  whicb 
that  flowery  path  is  leading,  or  at  least  hoping  and  intending  to  stoi> 
in  time,  and  to  return  to  the  more  regular  road  of  plodding  industry 
before  they  shall  reach  the  extreme  verge — until  it  becomes  too  lata 
to  retrace  their  steps  with  safety — 

< (aeiliB  iemoBBmiM  Ateni, 

Sed  nvocan  endum,  n^Mnsii^  BTodm  ad  >an>. 
Hie  labor,  hoc  ^nu  eat. 
In  diis  case  the  benking  system  is,  emi^tically,  Number  One, 
the  commercial  community  Number  Two.  The  former  can  and 
does  sare  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  latter — its  dupe,  its  slave,  its 
victim.  On  the  first  symptom  of  danger  the  curtailment  com- 
mences, under  the  law  of  necessity  and  the  impulse  of  fear.  Its 
rapidity  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  expansion.  The  entire 
consequence  of  the  mutual  delnsion  and  overaction  falls  on  the 
community.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  floating  debt  in  exist- 
ence,  due,  not  only  to  the  banks,  but  mutually  throughout  the  com- 
munity,  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries.  Under  the  pressure  of  thia 
burthen  it  is,  that  it  writhes  in  such  agony  as  we  have  had  to  witness 
already  so  often,  within  the  brief  period  of  onr  rational  experience. 
And  yet  the  merchant,  still  depending  helplessly  on  the  bank, 
neither  thinks  nor  dares  to  murmur  against  its  ascendency  over  the 
business  of  the  community;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  struggled,  with 
painful  distress  and  loss,  through  the  convulsion,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  reform  its  vicious  organization,  and  relieve  credit  from  the 
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unnatural  fetters  with  which  an  unwise  legislation  has  hampered  it, 
he  returns  to  his  false  gods  no  wiser  than  before,  to  bask  again  in  th« 
sun-shine  of  their  tempting  '  faTors ;'  and  repeats  the  same  career 
again  to  the  same  result,  within  the  cycle  of  the  next  six  or  seren 
years. 

In  all  this  operation  the  banks  and  their  directors  are  not  to 
blame;  they  are  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning — they  are  the 
tempted  as  well  as  the  tempters.  They  act  first  under  the  pressnn 
of  a  strong  impulse  received  from  the  community,  and  next  under 
the  compulsion  of  necessity.  The  whole  evil  proceeds  from  the 
necessary  operation  of  the  fabe  principles  on  which  the  system  is 
organized ;  and  from  the  mistake  committed  by  legislation,  when  it 
would  undertake  to  regulate  that  which  ought  to  be  left  to  its  own 
self-regulation  by  Its  own  natural  laws — a  mistake,  the  eoaseqnencea 
of  which  are  analogous  to  those  which  would  ensue  from  a  stniilur 
attempt  to  manage  and  regulate  the  elements  and  the  seasons. 

In  such  cases,  when  die  eril  has  not  proceeded  to  an  extreme 
point,  it  may  ereutually  right  itself  after  a  crisis,  more  or  less  pro> 
tracted,  of  serere  pressure,  by  the  remedy  of  a  sufficient  quanti^ 
of  ruin  and  bajtkruptcy  to  carry  off  the  surplus  amount  of  debt, 
contracted  in  the  expanded  currency,  over  the  ability  to  pay  in  the 
same  currency  after  the  collapse.  But  when  various  powerful 
influences  may  chance  to  combine,  to  impel  it  to  that  extremity  at 
which  the  banks  thenuelres  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
inability  to  continue  specie  payments,  the  relation  of  dependence 
subsisting  between  the  community  and  them  makes  it  indispensable 
for  the  legislature  to  inteipose  for  the  general  relief^ — as  evil  always 
entails  evil  as  its  consequence.  The  spectacle  is  then  witnessed,  of 
the  general  relaxation  by  law  of  the  penalties  of  contracts,  at  the  very 
moment  that  they  are  justly  incurred;  legislation  goes  backward 
and  stultifies  and  nullifies  itself;  and  a  self-canfessed  spurious  c«r- 
rency  is  publicly  legitimated.  The  spectacle  is  not  only  witnessed, 
but,  from  the  imperatire  necessity  of  the  case,  taken  as  it  actually 
exists,  mint  be  reluctantly  sanctioned  and  approved,  though  it  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  determination  to  reform,  ladieally,  a  sys- 
tem whose  essential  vieiansness  is  more  completely  demonstrated 
by  this  practical  reixicUo  ad  dbsurdum,  than  could  be  done  by 
the  most  elaborate  argument. 

It  ia  impossible  to  conceire  eren  a  faint  idea  of  the  vast  and 
Taried  injury  to  society,  growing  out  of  this  attribute  of  our  cur- 
rency—^ts  fluctuating  elasticity. 

The  whole  business  of  the  community  becomes  infested  with  a 
(ambling  character.  The  basis  of  all  contracts  and  plans  is  perpe- 
tually shifting,  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  corresponding 
variations  of  all  weights  and  measures  in  use.  That  which  is  equit- 
able to-day  b  un&ir  and  oppressive  six  months  hence.    Men  mb 
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BO  longer  calculate  on  regnlar  slid  s&fe  principlea  of  bneiness. 
Indofltry  is  no  longer  sure  of  iu  fair  reward.  The  goddess  of  chance 
is  the  presiding  spirit  over  the  *hoIe  scene  of  confusion.  The  spirit 
of  speculation  pervades  the  entire  community;  and,  whatcrer  objects 
it  may  specially  select  for  its  gratification,  runs  riot  to  the  most 
pernicious  excesses. 

It  is  in  its  moral  efiect  that  the  injury  is  deepest  and  deadliest. 
Though  society  may  suffer  heavy  actual  loss,  from  the  diversion  of 
its  industry  and  energies  from  the  dull  pursuits  of  producing  labori 
this  is  conrparatively  insignificant.  But  the  moral  injury  is  fearful. 
The  heart  of  the  nation  is  corrupted,  and  its  best  principles,  from 
which  alone  a  sound  prosperity  and  happiness  can  proceed,  de- 
praved. An  effect  is  produced  analogous  to  that  on  the  character  of 
the  gambler.  The  curse  of  avarice  enters  and  demoraliics  it;  and 
deadening  every  good  sentiment  of  justice,  virtue,  high-mindedness, 
benevolence,  frugality — gifvs  birth  to  a  sordid  selfishness,  a  thirst 
after  wealth  as  the  supreme  good,  a  restless  discontent,  a  reckless- 
ness of  means,  a  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  promises,  an  indiffer- 
ence to  debt,  a  fondness  for  display  and  luxury.  How  far  thesn 
fearful  symptonts  of  that  worst  of  all  pos3i1>le  evils,  national 
demoralization,  have  been  manifested  among  us,  all  may  judge  for 
themselves.  This  is  often  pointed  to  by  foreigners  as  a  damning 
evidence  against  the  practical  superiority  of  our  institutions,  in  their 
ioflueuce  on  national  character;  and  s^  long  as  we  leave  this  evil 
and  its  source  unreformed,  so  long  io  we  remain  faithless  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  humanity,  committed  to  us  as  a  nation. 

It  is  on  the  laboring  and  producing  mass  of  the  nation  that  the 
evils  of  B  flnctusting  currency  fall  most  heavily.  They,  after  all. 
must  pay  the  whole  tax  raised  by  the  system  on  the  industry  of  thn 
country.  They  must  pay  all  its  profits,  and  all  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  its  apparatus  of  salaries,  buildings,  &c.  Experience  has 
proved  that  at  least  an  average  proportion  of  a  third  of  these  insti- 
tutions fail ;  the  loss  of  which,  as  well  bs  that  arising  out  of  coun- 
terfeits and  accidental  destruction,  fhlls  mainly  on  them.  The 
flaying  is  full  of  sad  truth,  that  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the  system 
is  to  make  "  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer."  It  grinds  the 
face  of  the  poor,  depresses  their  energies,  disheartens  their  spirita* 
embitters  their  life,  vitiates  their  social  habits,  and  impairs  th« 
important  sense  of  the  equal  dignity  of  human  nature.  It  isuniver-i 
sally  admitted  that,  in  the  fluctuations  of  currency,  the  wages  of 
labor  are  the  last  to  feel  the  influence  of  a  general  expansion  and 
'  rise  of  prices,  as  they  feel  it  the  least ;  while  they  feel,  the  most 
•  aeverely,  the  first  influence  of  the  contraction.  The  general  irregu- 
larity of  business  \%  a  heary  drawback  on  their  well-being,  disturb- 
ing the  only  means,  of  steadiness  and  slow  uniformity  in  Industry 
and  frugality,  by  which,  as  a  mass,  their  condition  can  be  elevated 
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and  improved.  The  iufierings  (o  t1ie*e  classes  of  society,  by  every 
r«action  attcndsHt  upon  a  fluctuating  currency,  by  the  failure  of 
employers,  or  the  abandonment  of  great  enterprises,  together  with 
the  mors!  evil  consequeaees  ensuing,  are  too  stupendous  for  calcu- 
lation. 

The  incidental  ^vils  of  legislative  corrupdon  and  lobby  intrigue, 
with  the  consequent  impaired  public  confidence — the  injurious  effect 
exerted  on  the  purity  of  politics,  by  mixing  up  pecuniary  interests, 
oa  connected  with  bank  charters,  extensions  of  capital,  &.C.,  with 
the  coatests  of  parUes,  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  principles— 
Ihe  system  of  stocks  and  stock-jobbing,  growing  out  of  it — the 
'  benches  of  the  money-changers,'  and  the  public  gambling-tables 
of  Boards  of  Brokers — its  perpetual  aristocratic  influence,  through 
the  fainlitiea  afforded  to  wealth,  to  multiply  itself  (necessarily  at 
the  expense  of  the  producing  mass)  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  ■ 
&ir  and  natural  proportion  to  the  national  accumnlation,  and  by  its 
corresponding  depressing  influence  on  the  poor  man,  'by  the  sweat 
of  whose  brow  the  rich  man's  field  is  thus  fertilized,* — the  genera- 
tion of  a  mutual  sentiment  of  distrost  and  ilbwill  between  those 
classes,  which  is  equally  unnecessary  and  unnatural,  and  which 
grows  only  out  of  Uie  ar^cial  advantages  and  distinctions  created 
between  them  by  this  system  of  legislation — the  anti-democratic 
tendency  of  such  legislation,  implying  a  right,  on  the  part  of  a 
small  proportion  of  the  commnnity,  to  special  monopoly  privileges, 
as  alone  posaeasing  the  intelKgenee  requisite  to  manage  the  general 
financial  business  of  the  society,  and  as  implying  a  distrust  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  applied  to  practice,  and  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  mass  of  the  people — these,  and  other  comparatively  minor 
evils  that  might  be  enumerated,  we  pass  lightly  over,  enonuli  having 
been  said  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  we  wished  to  convey,  of  tk* 
moral  of  the  late  crisis,  namely,  that  all  its  sufferings,  and  all  the 
manifold  social  evil  which  has  proceeded  from  the  banking  system 
of  this  coontry,  have  been  the  legitimate  consequence,  and  the  jnit 
penalty,  of  our  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  democratic 
equality  of  righia  and  freedom  of  trade,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
•ystcm. 

An  erroneous  idea  appears  to  be  very  prevalent,  even  in  quarters 
Itom  which  more  philosophical  views  ndght  be  expected,  that  to  the 
•tiraulus  afforded  by  this  system  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  the  aston- 
ishing developement  of  physical  energy  and  resources  that  we  have 
exhibited  within  the  last  half  century.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  s 
most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  free  institutions,  and 
of  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  our  people,  that  we  have  made 
•ncfa  progress  in  spite  of  the  burthens  and  obstacles,  and  periodical 
convulsions,  attendant  upon  this  system.  If  credit — which  cannot 
but  be  the  animating  principle  of  the  boainess  of  «  free,  iatelligeat, 
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and  induBtrioui  people — has  been  able  to  achiere  such  results,  not- 
withstanding the  unnatural  fetters  with  which  it  has  been  cloggedf 
and  its  free,  healthful  action  distorted  and  diseased,  what  may  not 
be  expected  from  it  when  giren  fair  play  and  scope,  without  these 
disadrantages !  One  single  fact  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that, 
while  it  has  been  made  to  do  much  that  it  ought  not  to  hare  done, 
it  has  left  undone  much  that  it  ought  to  have  done.  In  Scotland, 
u'herc  an  almost  entire  free  trade  system  in  banUng  works  with 
admirable  success,  the  practice  exists  (growing  out  of  the  principle 
of  competition)  of  giving  liberal  credits  to  honesty  and  industry, 
by  permitting  young  men,  mechanics  and  small  dealers,  setting  out 
in  business,  with  no  other  capital  than  their  characters,  to  opeo 
credits  with  the  banks,  on  which  they  are  empowered  to  drew 
within  specified  limits,  depositing  the  receipts  of  theirowQ  businesB 
in  the  banks,  on  which  an  interest  is  allowed,  differing  hut  one  per 
cent,  from  that  which  they  pay  for  their  loans  from  the  bank;  and 
this  is  pradieed  not  as  a  matter  of  favor  and  patronage,  but  of 
mutual  interest.  The  beneficial  influence  of  such  a  practice  on  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  the  enconngement  of 
integrity,  indastry,  and  fair  enterprise,  is  obTious.  In  our  boasted 
'credit  system,'  this  species  of  sound,  natural,  popular  credit,  which 
would  be  a  certain  effect  of  the  reform  now  desired  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  democracy  of  our  country,  neither  has  been,  nor 
is  erer  likely  to  be,  dreamed  of. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Administration  in  relation  to  this 
subject  is,  at  last,  a  return  to  that  from  which  the  General  GoTem- 
ment  ought  never  to  have  departed.  Relatively  to  the  two  parties 
at  issue  upon  it  hi  the  respective  States,  it  is  the  position  of  neu- 
trality best  becoming  it.  We  desire  to  see  the  emancipation  of 
credit  carried  into  effect  throughout  the  States,  by  the  easy  expe- 
dient of  general  incorporation  laws  (framed  with  proper  caution,) 
with  a  due  respect  for  every  existing  vested  right — ss  being  the  only 
policy  consistent  with  the  true  theory  of  democracy.  The  relative 
advantages  of  paper  and  specie  curreneies,  as  adapted  to  our  na- 
tional character  and  business,  present  a  problem  hitherto  never 
&irly  tested,  and  on  which  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  fairly 
exist.  This  problem  society,  if  left  to  itself,  will  speedily  solve ; 
and  will  determine,  with  sn  unerring  instinct,  the  proper  proportions 
and  mode  in  which  they  should  be  combined,  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  perfect  possible  result,  with  the  most  perfect  possible  security, 
convenience,  and  cheapness.  But  yet  this  is  a  reform  which  it  is 
no  part  of  the  intended  fnnetions  of  the  General  Government  to 
meddle  with.  It  is  a  subject  beyond  its  legitimate  coustitutional 
sphere.  It  wbs  not  created  to  manage,  by  its  legislation,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  nor  to  regulate  and  control  the  moneyed 
institutions  that  the  sovereign  States  may  see  fit  to  create.    Thb 
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vould  be  the  worst  BpecieH  of  consolidation ;  and  the  preference  of 
this  poticy  over  that  of  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
fioTemment,  and  orer  ita  return  to  the  simple,  eelf-Bufficing  action 
designed  by  the  ConstUation  ought  to  rally  the  whole  State-Righta 
party  (subetantiaUy,  if  not  perfectly,  identical  with  the  great  demo- 
«Tatic  party)  to  oppose  it  Strict  and  honest  principle  is  the  best 
expediency.  The  continuance,  eren,  of  a  local  eril,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  its  reform  by  the  agency  of  the  General  Goremment ;  thv 
injury  of  the  precedent  of  the  extension  of  its  action  beyond  the 
circle  of  its  constitutional  duties,  jealously  interpreted,  being  greater 
than  the  temporary  practical  benefit  that  may  accrue  from  it  in  a 
particular  case.  The  argument  in  favor  of  continning  the  mutually 
pernicious  connection  between  it  and  the  banking  system,  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  the  benefidsl  control  it  may  exert  ob 
the  currency  of  the  States,  is,  therefore,  a  false  one,  and  operates 
u  an  additional  motive  to  urge  their  dirorce.  This  reform  is  to  be 
effected,  if  at  all,  by  the  States  ;  and  by  them  must  be  accomplished 
gradually  and  jientty,  but  firmly,  and  with  a  distinct  riew  of  the 
object  to  be  atttuned.  The  Federal  Goremment  will  hereafter 
«tand  aloof  from  this  contest,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  in 
the  plain  path  of  its  constitutional  duty.  It  will  no  longer  throw 
the  weight  of  its  authority,  and  the  influence  of  its  financial  action, 
in  the  scale  of  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  it  has  heretofore  done. 
Conducting  its  own  operations  through  the  one  safe  medium  con- 
templated for  it  by  the  framers  of  its  fundamental  law,  and  fiimishing 
the  people  with  the  necessary  common  measure  of  value,  and  a 
perpetual  example  and  standard,  below  which  it  will  be  the  care  of 
the  States  never  to  permit  their  local  money  to  depreciate,  it  will 
leave  to  the  people  to  determine  for  themselves,  tiirough  the  proper 
organs  of  the  State  sovereignties,  the  kind  of  currency  they  may 
respectively  prefer.  "Riere  is  a  party  desirous  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro  race  in  the  portion  of  the  Union  in  which  it  is  held  in 
alarery :  there  is  alio  a  party  desironi  of  the  emaneipatiaa  of  credit 
from  the  unnatural  aod  oppressive  fetters  with  which  a  false  system 
of  legislation  has  enmmbered  it.  Without  designing  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  two,  the  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, of  non-intervention,  dictated  by  the  State-Righta  principle, 
la  equally  clear  and  Imperative  in  both  cases. 

This  Is  the  position  which  the  Administration  has  assumed.  That 
It  will  be  triumphantly  sustained  in  it  by  the  democracy  of  the 
country,  cannot  admit  of  a  shadow  of  doubt  The  voice  of  dissent 
which  an  over-cautions  timidity,  or  any  other  motive,  may  call  fordi 
from  a  few  of  its  friends,  however  worthy  and  respectable,  cannot 
but  be  drowned  in  the  universal  acclamation  of  applause  from  th« 
great  mass  of  the  people.  We  have  had  enough  of  agitation  and 
draangement  from  tiie  eonneetioii  of  Bank  tad  Bute,  between  great 
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political  ftnd  pecuniary  iaUreatft.  The  conntiy  u  tired  of  tlie 
■pectacle  of  its  moneyed  iastiiuliona  mingling  in  the  excitement, 
turmoil,  snd  danger  of  the  party  struggles  to  which  their  presence 
lends  a  tenfold  fury  and  acharnement.  It  nerer  again  wishes  to 
■ee  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  either  with  or  against  a 
national  bank,  with  or  against  a  still  more  powerful  State  Bank 
interest.  A  total  disconnection  of  interests  both  of  which  need 
peace  and  tranquillity  aa  their  greatest  good,  and  which  mnat  be 
kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  discord  and  confusion  hy  their  union— 
never  again  to  be  quietly  assented  to— remains  the  only  sound  and 
safe  policy,  against  which  no  objection  ought  to,  nor  can  eflectoally, 
be  raised  irom  any  quarter. 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  revolution — one  of  those  great 
moral  struggles  between  antagonist  principles,  which  convulse  soci- 
ety with  a  far  deeper  agitation  and  agony  than  any  mere  physical 
contest  between  hostile  armies.  We  are  now  approaching  its  close, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  was  involved 
in  iL  The  reform,  long  hoped  for  and  long  despaired  of,  of  its 
separation  from  the  artificial  money  interests  of  banks,  and  its 
return  to  the  constitutional  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  design,  js 
soon  about  to  be  consummated.  It  has  been  another  war  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  its  equal  duration,  in  point  of  time,  is  not  its  only 
feature  of  analogy  with  that  by  which  our  political  independence 
of  foreign  power  was  first  achieved. 

The  sufierings  of  such  revolutions  are  but  a  cheap  price  for  their 
results ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  American  people 
will  look  back  to  the  long  agony  of  which  this  year  has  witsessed 
the  crisis,  with  a  feeling  of  gratulation  analogous  to  that  with  which 
it  now  hears  from  history  the  story  of  the  manifold  and  intense 
hardships  by  whjch  its  ancestors  originally  earned  the  blessings  of 
religious  freedom,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State;  or  of 
those  sufierings,  not  less  severe,  nor  less  nobly  endured,  by  which 
its  present  political  independence  as  a  nation  was  secured. 

Tho  President's  message  has  been  well  styled,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  '  another  Declaiation  of  Independence.'  Eulogy  of  ito 
ability,  manliness,  and  force,  equally  of  argument  and  style,  would 
be  superfluous,  as  they  were  at  once,  with  a  spontaneous  unsnimity 
almost  without  a  precedent,  acknowledged  immediately  on  its  recep- 
tion by  friend  and  foe.  Its  true  and  pure  democratic  character  is, 
however,  its  finest  feature.  It  is  entitled  to  challenge  comparison, 
as  a  gTealstatepaper,with  any  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  Federal 
Executive.  It  embodies,  as  fully  as  feariessly,  the  true  theory  of 
the  American  democracy,  and  applies  its  principles  to  the  subject 
under  consideration  (the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  General  Government) 
with  a  clearness  and  power  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it  tlie 
sympathy  and  conviction  of  the  great  mass  of  tho  people. 
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The  immediate  effect  produced  by  It  was  very  remarkable.  A 
heavy  gloom  hang  over  the  democratic  party.  All  its  energies 
•eemed  nentralized  by  diviiion.  Fear  brooded  over  the  present, 
and  darkneea  and  uncertainty  appeared  to  enwrap  the  future.  The 
democratic  party  found  itself  in  a  very  peculiar  posi^on.  The 
formidabtc  character  of  the  struggle  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Slates  had  made  a  virtual  alliance  with  the  State  Bank  power 
indispensable  to  (hat  success  on  which  depended  the  vital  interests 
of  the  democretic  cause  for  ages.  Probably  but  a  limited  number 
of  individuals  appreciated  fully  the  nature  and  necessary  ultimate 
tendency  of  the  principles  involved  in  that  struggle  to  dissolve  the 
connection  between  the  Government  and  a  national  bank.  Great 
principles  often  act  on  society  like  those  hidden  natural  energies 
which  lurk  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  unfelt  and  unsuspected, 
dll,  at  (heir  own  time,  they  break  forth  from  (he  surface,  and  reveal 
themselves  (o  men  only  in  their  results.  The  leading  principles  of 
democracy  on  the  part  of  the  late  administration  which  prompted 
the  attack  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
democratic  mass  of  the  people  which  secured  its  sympathy  and 
■oppoit  to  that  administration,  could  not  be  arrested  by  any  human 
power,  in  their  mission  of  reform,  short  of  the  entire  sepaTud->n  of 
the  state  from  all  banking  interests.  The  State  Bank  system  was 
bnt  a  period  of  transition,  though  but  few,  comparatively,  rightly 
understood  it  as  such.  The  alliaitce  between  it  and  the  democratic 
principle  was  never  a  very  cordial  one.  It  was  the  lesser  of  two 
kindred  evils,  and  its  aid  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  greater. 
Tet,  forgetful  that  the  antipathy  to  monopoly,  and  to  all  violation 
of  the  principles  of  equality  of  rights  and  freedom  of  trade,  essential 
to  democracy,  constituted  the  main  animating  impulse  that  originated 
and  carried  through  that  great  struggle,  this  leaser  evil  fondly  ima- 
gined that  it  had  purchased  a  privileged  perpetuity  of  existence  by 
the  part  it  had  borne  in  the  battie  and  the  victory.  But  it  received 
its  death  wonnd  in  the  strife  itself;  or  rather  it  was  crushed  to 
dead],  like  the  Roman  maiden,  under  the  golden  weight  of  the 
reward  of  its  treachery  to  Its  own  natural  cause.  The  State  Bank 
system  co-operated  with  the  democratic  principle  against  the  National 
Bank,  serving  as  a  connterpoise  against  that  weight  of  moneyed 
power  which  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  force  the 
recharter  of  that  institution.  This  alliance  was  an  unnatural  one. 
The  public  deposites  constituted  its  inducement,  and,  la  (heir 
aventnal  operation,  its  punishment  Thus  do  great  principles 
work  in  society ;  and  bnt  few  can  read  them  aright  till  tiieir  resnU 
fiunlshes  the  clue  and  the  key. 

On  the  ftilnre  of  the  State  Bank  system,  (he  grea(  body  of  th« 
democratic  party,  as  also  of  its  leading  members,  were,  therefore, 
'taken aback,'  to  mean  expressive  nautical  phrase;  thonghbyt 
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tionsiderablfl  snmber  of  the  latter  it  had  been  uiticipBted,  (but  not 
with  BO  iBTere  a  conrulsidn,)  «nd  the  He*  of  the  total  diaconnection, 
now  shortly  about  to  be  carried  into  efiecti  fiad  receired  macb 
omeat  private  diacnsuoo  among  not  a  few  far-sighted  ineml>ers  of 
Congress ;  and  it  was  then  reluctantly  postponed  to  the  necesHity  of 
the  ease  and  the  immature  state  of  public  opinion.  Then  ensued  • 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  democratic  party  and  cause. 
Had  the  Administration  qn^led  in  the  slightest  degree  before  tbe 
storm,  it  had  been  swept  to  drntruction,  and  the  party  probably 
disorganized  and  dissolved.  But  it  proved  equal  to  the  crisis,  and 
the  republic  was  saved  by  its  presence  of  mind,  firmness,  and  faith- 
fhlness  to  ite  principles.  No  previous  administration  that  our  history 
has  known  has  ever  passed  throng  such  a  trial.  It  maintained 
itself  erect  Its  crest  was  never  bowed.  Planting  itself  on  the 
Iiaw,  on  its  integrity  of  purpose,  and  on  the  democratic  truth  of  its 
principles,  itlaced  the  storm  of  attack  is  every  direction,  and,  con- 
fident in  the  ultimate  support  of  the  people,  stood  firmly  by  the 
standard  of  their  cause. 

The  crisis  reached  its  height  at  the  aisemblage  of  Congress.  AH 
was  doubt,  despondency,  disorganization,  when  the  Message  went 
forth  through  the  land  like  the  voice  of  a  silver  trumpet  Its  efiect 
seemed  almost  magical.  It  was  unanswered,  because  unanswerable. 
All  doubt  and  fear  seemed  to  vanish  on  the  instant  and  all  wag 
•gain  courage  and  good  cheer.  The  democracy  of  the  eonntry  is 
rallying  round  the  flag  which  it  so  boldly  unfurled,  with  a  zeal,  and 
eonfidence,  and  determination,  oerer,  perhaps,  before  known  to  it 
There  is  now  a  bright  banner  raised  high  aloft,  of  true  demoentic 
principle,  under  vhich  to  fight  which  every  man  can  see,  read,  and 
nnderstand ;  and  who  is  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  so  misled  by  inte- 
rest eo  deluded  by  the  fond  hope  of  a  still  expectant  ambidoo,  ae 
to  doubt  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  that  principle  and  that  ban- 
ner, when  thus  distinctly  submitted  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States  T 
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Bmns  proceeding  vith  cmr  Register  of  Events,  it  will  ben«ceesary,  it>  ordertluit  oni 
itadenuMj  undenumd  clearly  the  piesent  condition  of  public  aSairs  in  Europe,  and 
U  enabk  llism  to  Iceeppace  with  the  progreaa  of  political  evenls  in  that  moR  impoilsllt 
qoarter  of  the  W(n4d, — (o  take  a  glance  at  the  tiittting  state  of  its  Taiioui  natioiu^ 
with  Buch  a  retroapectiTe  view  of  thEii  recent  hiatory  a>  will  suffice  to  exhibit  ths 
caiues  of  that  predominance  of  liberal  opiniona,  whieh  ia  ao  potently  exhibited  in 
Cray  political  movonent  of  our  time. 

No  Boonar  waa  the  Conican  lion  oreipoweied,  and  the  great,  but  d^eturaie,  itpra- 
KfttotiTe  of  the  French  levolution  tiodden  in  the  dual,  than  the  aame  princes  who, 
'  in  E^tfia,  bad  lued  (or  the  penniasion  of  wearing  crowns,  and  plundering  and  wUing 
the  rannant  of  IheiT  subjects,  aaaeinblcd  at  the  Congreaa  of  Vienna^  to  deliberate  on 
the  fate  of  Eaiope.  EngUnd  and  the  continent  joined  in  exultation  at  the  humil- 
iation of  the  tyrant,  whose  eagla-bannend  legiotu  had  been  the  terror  of  kings,  and 
tlw  woe  and  desolation  of  the  people.  But  in  the  conTulsiie  struggle  of  Europe 
against  one  man,  whose  great  historic  crime  waa  the  impious  audacity  with  which 
be  attempted  to  conyert  the  principles  of  democracy,  that  had  brought  him  into  power, 
into  a  delusive  phantom  of  militoiy  glory,  for  the  re-establiahment  of  a  Byzaniinie 
anpire,  there  were  employed  elementa  which  could  only  a/a,  in  concert  on  the  spur  of  the 
■nocoeot,  to  avert  a  onnmon  danger,  and  must  needs  have  assumed  a  mutually  hostihl 
■ttitode,  ftma  the  moment  they  were  again  left  to  their  fata.  England  had  nobly 
fenght  for  anutrvative  principles, — for  her  lords  and  binhopa ;  the  nations  on  the 
continent  bad  baen  thinting  lor  iiierty,  and  were  quenching  their  thirat  with  the 
blood  of  tmfbiumate  France. 

When  Napoleon  bod  tnunpled  on  fJMdom  and  law,  it  woe  for  ibe  princes  of 
Ebrope  to  drag  them  from  under  his  leet,  and  exhibit  them  to  the  pet^le  as  their 
boosehold  gods,  to  fire  them  with  indigna^n  at  their  Uoody  invader.  So  br  bad 
(be  "  child  of  revision"  been  untrue  to  hia  mission,  that  even  Austria  could  say  to  ber 
myrmidons,  "the  lUerU)  of  Eun^  has  taken  refuge  under  your  banners," — that  the 
Czar  of  the  Moecoviu*  could  be  taken  fbr  the  genius  of  freedom,  and  Cosacka,  and 
Tartara,  be  hailed  as  her  glorious  van.  The  great  nauiper  waa  hurled  from  hia 
IhimM ;  but  etetiial  justice  did  not  suffer  om  of  the  guilty  princes,  who  were  then 
deluding  the  enlhuaiaam  of  their  people,  to  earn  that  advantage  {torn  his  611  which, 
in  their  eagemeas  for  uncontrolled  sovereignty,  Ibey  had  vainly  hoped  to  derive  frODi 
iL  The  Engliah  ministry  and  the  holy  alliance  imagined  they  bad  destroyed  Cha 
fenn  of  daooeraicy,  becanae  they  bod  {ducked  out  the  weed  which  grew  on  ita  ami, 
little  heeding  the  immiirtality  ef  princifUt,  proved  on  every  page  of  univensl 

As  soon  M  tbe  C<«gti«e  of  Vienna  met,  the  people  began  to  nndeeeive  themselves, 
They  became  awaie  of  ibmr  tme  podtion.  They  fbnnd  that  they  hait  changed  tha 
gorgeuua  despotism  of  the  great  Emperor  for  tbe  positlanimou*  tyraany  of  their  own 
•ordid  princes ;  tbe  humiliating  necessity  of  obeying  the  mandate  of  a  foreign  dicta- 
tor, far  the  abject  condition  of  domestic  slavea.  The  eeed  of  liberty,  which  the 
Germans  had  sown  on  the  battle-GBldaofLeipsieandHanaa,  tilled  with  their  iword^ 
•nd  moistened  with  their  blood,  had  indeed  sprung  up  and  home  ftnil;  but  tbeii 
kings  carried  off  the  hsrvesL 

So  comi^etely  waa  the  priikciple  of  representotioi^— the  baai*  of  every  demoeraep— 
excluded  fiom  the  Congress  of  Vieima,  that  the  rumour  of  a  dtf%l^  of  the  Qermaa 
meichanu  having  arrived  at  that  ce^ntal,  gave  to  Frinoe  Blettetnicli  do  aman  d^rae 
lit  was  with  the  utmost  difBcoItythi*  diplomatist  eonldbapt^ 
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vailed  open  to  kIIow  proInwT  List  *  the  deputy  in  qneMion,  to  alay  B  few  wedu  in  tha 
tmperinl  vlVj.  The  friends  of  UbeTal  principle  were  not  eien  permitled  lo  be  pi^- 
•ent  when  their  doom  was  spoken.  The  police  officers  were  urictlj  enjoioed  not  lo 
■ign  their  pauports,  and  to  admit  no  stranger  into  the  city  whose  moral  and  politi- 
cal principles  were  not  cndcuBed  by  two  persons  of  unquestionable  faith  and  property. 
PaiTTiititm,  that  taapc  whicU  had  created  their  aimiea  and  taught  than  lo  conquer 
NapoleoD,  ceased  to  be  s  riitu?,  or  was  perverted  into  a  rbuqiods  oUaciaieTU  la  kingt 
a)id  princti  t  while  the  demand  for  representatira  tbrnuoT  gorcrnment  was  deeded 
w  leading  to  fresh  revolutions  and  to  anarchy. 

Above  all  things,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  members  of  that  meniontble  Congress  to 
destroy  the  natioaid  impulse  which  hod  been  imparted  to  Qennany,  and  to  lead  tha 
pei^e  of  that  country  back  lo  their  loud  altachiDenls,  their  lore  of  home,  and  iheir 
enerraling  senl  for  tranicendfntal  phiiosiphy; — enerrBlillg,  because  the  Germans  ot 
tbe  present  day  exhibit  the  sin^ar  phenomenon  of  a  grtal  nation,  enleebled  ttot  by 
vice  imd  corruption,  not  by  the  wont  of  rrligion  or  the  decline  of  domestic  virtue,  but 
by  an  inordinate  applicBiLi)niofcarniBf,whiohnhsorbse»eryfacuUyof  their  minds, 
and  saps  the  energy  of  their  clmracter.f  In  this  undertaking;,  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  particularly  succeasfol ;  but  in  the  r^st  of  Q^rmany,  and  especially  in  tbe  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  Rhine,  a  diffuelll  spirit  be^on  to  manifest  itself,  which  could 
no  longrr  be  spell-bound  by  the  declacnalion  of  hired  scribblers,  or  a  sordid  mockery 
of  paternal  atfection  on  the  pnrt  of  nobles  and  princes,!  That  part  of  Genniny, 
therefore,  was  to  be  plai^  und^  the  tutelar  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  best  pre- 
paratory schools  Ibr  the  dsspotism  of  the  Norihcro  Ciar.  Tbe  crumbling  ruina  of 
the  Qermanic  empire  were  for  this  purpose  collected  into  a  cenfederatien,  at  which 
Austria  and  Pnusia  presided,  not  as  Otmutu  States,  but  oa  En'npean  powers,  which 
might  give  weight  and  strength  to  their  arguments  by  the  number  of  their  bayonets. 
The  minor  princes  of  the  empire,  it  is  true,  were  peimlited  lo  introduce  into  Ibelr 
Kates  certain  constilulionol  forms  of  governronnl ;  but  the  liberliea  granted  to  their 
■ubjeets  were  Just  sutGcient  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  those  countries,  with- 
out ensuring  to  them  the  poss'^sion  of  any  fixed  and  determined  rights,  and  served 
only  10  moke  those  princra  the  more  dqKndi'nt  on  the  generosity  and  assisinnce  of 
thur  treachfrous  allies.  Tiiey  wer-"  thus  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  otfpring  tlie 
least  asiialance  against  the  aggressions  of  (he  northern  powers,  but  became  also 
odious  to  their  own  people,  as  Ih?  base  instrtmirnts  of  foreign  despotism. 

Aitd  what  was  tb«  reward  of  the  Gierman  people  for  tbe  ihouund  b 

•  PnTusw  LiM,  WIS  aftsrwinla  oblij^eil  lo  lice  Inrahii 
Stales  naailT  siiDuhuuousI^  with  General  Lafayette  it 

after,  by  (he  publication  ofbis  Principles  of  Poliljcol  Economy,  sod  is  oevr  Coosat  < 
States,  in  (hecilyof  Leipric  in  Saionr. 

f  Prince  Pouodi  Borgci,in  bis"Mepiiiiresiirrjtat  el  t'nenirde  I'Anemafne,  ^ril  ■»•  Is 
direction  il^ua  miDiatre  a  St.  Petersbnurgb,  etcocmpunicjiiAcoaGdriitieElDmeatiLplwTeujagou- 
remementa  Gennuiquei,"  published  iaPsris  in  ]S3«,  iTowi  openly  Ibal  erec  the  iron  sceptre 
of  Nnpolenn  could  not  prerent  the  spreading  of  liberal  ideas  m  Otnatiij,  where  Ihey  roan 
Mtablisbcd  themMlTes  pemuinenlly  st  the  nnireriilies.  "At  firat,"  njn  be,  "Iheir  fruits 
ware  beautiful;  tor  the  war  for  liberty  c^errd  ojiparttiniliM  for  the  muitcMaliwiDf  the  pnrest 
and  ioAieat  aanlinioan.  The  luapiration  of  the  people  nai  u  eiallul  by  its  noble  end  as  hy 
the  modenlion  by  wki'ch  it  wai  heat  diilioguiihed.    But  the  CTents  of  the  folloirins  years 


Di  wly  against  a  lonign  despot,  bl 

_.     .  mposed  a]*aya  one  ofthe  prtncips] 

_ jlebaiacter.    The  "lajrof  libeialion  franhoodage,  thBrBfcre,BiB«t 

.  _ a  Tcligimu  eooseeratkii.     Seseral  politicians,  and  eapecially  Prinea 

MeUeniich,  were  incessantly  actiTS  lo  knnp  np  this  rdigiMa  enlhuakua ;  bnt  allbouEb  tha 
nujority  of  Gensaos  seemed  lobe  in  fsiour  of  (bm puMte  H;^  tMdi  art  fnundtd  an 
THXouHicAL  principla,  yet  there  wsa  ■  strong  and  marked  oppcsitliio  to  them  iBseieralor 
the  rand  distin^nirf bed  universlries." 

X  Compare  SdiloHer^s  InesliiDsble 
Beuitbeilung  Nspoleons.     Frankiiuti 
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lires  Bod  ptop«ty  during  tlie  lon^  war  of  ths  reTolutionl — The  eatablUhment  of 
thirty  oniTenitia  wu  once  de«med  a  ctHnpenialion  Gir  ihiity  yeui' war  Bgainst 
FerdLnaiid.  and  the  Pope;  this  time  "an  improved  igslem  of  amtnum  leivoU"  wu 
consideied  nifficient  to  heal  lh«  wound*  of  an  hundred  uafbrtunale  baUlea.  At  the 
p«ace  of  Westphalia,  Sweden  and  France  were  stioiing  Che  apoils,  to  obtun  which, 
ten  miUioiu  of  Gannon  li*ea  had  beenaacnficed: — after  the  peaceofPaiu,  the  irophiei 
of  the  O^nnoiu  were  d  ^lir^itd  up  to  RussiiL  Ruisia  waa  the  only  European  power 
which  derived  a  usiniil  odvanta^  from  the  downfall  of  the  French  empin;  she 
obtained  by  it  tha  dulchy  of  WiiraaHr,  which,  united  with  France,  had  been  her 
moet  fbimidahle  antagonist.  She  opened  to  herself  the  road  to  Turkey  and  the 
wealth  of  India,  and  aciiuirel  a  most  powerful  and  pernicioua  inSuence  on  conlineo- 
lal  polities,  especially  on  that  of  Qenoaoy.  England,  who  had  paid  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  eipentes  of  the  war,  and  who  had  inTolTed  herself  in  an  immense 
n"ti"Tt-'  debt,  lost  nearly  her  whole  influence  on  the  continent,  while  the  enormous 
•aerificea  she  had  been  obliged  to  moke  in  order  to  exclude  donocraiic  principles  from 
her  domioiona,  only  haaCened  their  speedy  introduction.  Austria  extended  her 
inAacnce  OTer  Italy;  but  the  slateufhei  finances,  and  the  annual  deficit  in  her  budget, 
prove  suMcienlly  the  enormous  nue  at  which  this  intlunice  ia  parchaaed.  Prussia  ii 
no  longer  the  mock  woid  of  the  EV nch,  though  the  words  of  Bjranger, 

"En  quaiTi  jours  (m/aiiwu  campagyie," 
stifl  ring  in  their  ears;  but  she  has  become  the  van-guard  of  the  Ruaaian  despot,  and, 
a*  such,  ia  loaded  with  the  hatred  and  execration  of  all  Germany. 

Frince,  in  the  midst  of  her  humiliation,  laid  the  fbuudation  of  a  better  gDvern- 
m*nt  than  that  of  which  she  hod  been  deprited  by  the  imitcd  eSbrta  of  her  enemies. 
The  charter  of  Luola  XVIII.  contained  a  betta  guarantee  of  her  libertythan  all  the 
victories  of  the  heroea  of  the  revolution,  and  waa  a  higher  prize  paid  to  the  bravery 
of  her  soldiers  than  all  the  eulo^  wasted  on  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  Schwarzen- 
brr;.  But  as  aH  conquering  nations  imbibe  the  manners  and  cuatoma  of  the 
conqumd,  and,  by  this  means,  finally  become  themaelvea  vanquished,  ao  did  the 
invaaion  of  France  do  more  for  the  spreading  of  liberal  principles,  end  tbe  overthrow 
of  monarchy  in  Europe,  than  all  the  vietories  of  the  republic ;  and  the  doctrine*  of 
the  revolution  were  never  nearer  inflamiog  the  world  than  when  their  laat  repicaenv 
■dve  waa  retiring  fhim  the  field, 

The  armies  of  iha  allied  powers  left  France  with  respect  for  tbe  manners,  customs, 
nnd  lawa  of  her  inhabitanla.  They  had  seen  moie  equality  in  France  Ihon  they  bad 
ever  befbre  or  afler  vilneaaed  in  thur  own  conntriea ;  they  had  seen  the  dignity  of 
man  respected  in  the  himiblest  of  his  species}  and  their  hatred  and  pnjudice  against 
the  French,  which  were  constantly  nuised  by  cunning  politldans,  had  gradually 
yields  to  feelings  of  fbrbearanee  and  kindness.  In  short,  France,  though  young 
uid  inrxpcrienced  in  every  liberal  form  of  government,  abounded,  neverlheleaa, 
with  all  tbe  tleintnli  of  democracy,  and  had  given  proof  of  her  deserving  to  be  fice, 
by  the  readineaa  with  which  her  childnn  were  prepan^d  to  die  fbr  liberty.  Her  ex- 
am].!^ was  far  from  being  lost  even  upon  Ruasiai  and  many  a  rtide  warricH-,  like  tha 
era.iuden  of  old,  returned  home  to  the  confines  of  barbarism,  there  to  plant  the  seed 
of  new  life  and  civiliuuion. 

The  wars  of  ISI4  and  1S15  were,  indeed,  a  eruaode  upon  Jemoeraci/,  or  what  wa* 
deemed  aa  leading  to  it;  and  the  respective  princes  of  the  coalition  were  about  aa 
McceaafU  in  them  aa  their  fbrcfathera  in  the  conqueat  of  the  Bi^y  Land.  Not  only 
wet«  they  obliged  to  mimndei  alt  tbe  conquered  territory,  but  they  have  since  been 
imabls  to  maintain  their  own,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  armiea  and  tba 
repeated  but  unsvailiog  defeata  of  their  enemies.  The  ghost  of  tbe  French  revolutioD 
U  staring  tbem  everywhere  in  the  fkce,  whether  they  look  to  Italy  or  Spain,  to  Por- 
tugal or  Beldam,  France  or  Poland, England  or  Germany.  Not  is  it  confined  there; 
h  is  hatmiing  Tuikey  and  Egypt,  convulsing  Aiia  and  Africa,  and,  in  iu  moi« 
lemote  conaequencea,  ia  even  felt  in  the  United  Slates.  Herein  conaiata  the  immortalitf 
of  prin^tplei  which,  once  bom  to  light,  c«nnot,by  any  earthly  power,  be  derived 
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of  their  mdion,  nntil  Iher  b&ve  prodoeed  nil  the  uHimala  conaeqiiaices  RanhuiK 
(lom  iheii  tirigU  and  combined  application.  Ho  intolenuKc,  do  penecuiion,  no  mor- 
tfidom  an  picreot  Iheir  promutgation ;  and  they  Mem  to  acquire  eren  an  additkmal 
momentum  from  cTcry  obMade  they  mest  on  their  progim. 

What  would  ban  been  thought  of  the  undenlsndinf  and  fbreiight  of  a  politician 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Loui  XVIII.  into  Parii,  ihauhl  have  told 
the  Duke  of  WeUin^n,  "  Thou,  thyself  wilt,  in  leaa  than  twenty  yean,  be  compd- 
lod  to  paMthe  Iriik  CaUalic  Emaudpaliim  Bilii  thou  wilt  aeethy  militoty  renown 
eclipied  by  tby  political  tnaa ;  thy  T^Nilation  for  aagacity  and  patriotiam  plucked 
by  the  frienda  of  th«  people  whom  thou  deqiiaoit;  thou  wilt  be  a  witneaa  of  their  tri- 
mnpha  when  they  will  carry  tibi&/iinii£ifi}  which  w31  put  an  end  to  the  rotten 
borougha,  and  the  electiou  of  one-ihird  of  the  membera  of  the  Hoaa*  by  tha  nobility ; 
thou  wilt  Uts  to  aee  the  day  on  which  mimtct^  nforM  will  be  introdmd  into  both 
Ungdamt ;  thon  wilt  in  Tain  oppoee  the  paaaing  of  the  Iritk  Cerporaiitm  BUI  i  thoa 
wilt  aee  titia  commuted,  the  ttamp^iOf  on  newspapen  reduced,  and  free  bMemrf 
allowed  to  erery  Britiah  nibject.  Thou  wilt  aee  more  than  all  thia:  thou  wilt  aea 
•  '  poor  Irish  beggar* — a  nian  who  will  prefer  eating  the  bread  of  charity  from  hia 
p«opl«,  10  being  pampered  by  king*  or  nobles — acquire  more  power  and  influtnee  on 
tlie  deliboatiom  of  Pariiament  than  the  whole  House  of  Lorda ;  and  thou  wilt  aea 
that  tame  Iriabmon,  by  the  fiuce  of  his  eloquence  and  the  Miuigth  of  hii  charaet«r, 
produce  throughout  the  kingdom  a  reTolution  in  public  (qunion,  which  will  render 
the  position  of  the  peonge  exucmely  precarious,  and  coll  fbi  a  rc/Wm  of  tit  ttUiitUlud 
eluirch  f  With  what  ineSable  contempt  would  the  hero  of  Waterloo  haxe  looked 
down  upon  such  a  wizard  1  And  yet  all  this  has  come  to  pass !  England  has,  fbi 
the  last  ten  yeora,  made  greater  pragrcaa  tawarda  a  puce  democracy  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Hra-  nobility,  the  wealthiest  and  wocthieal  aristocracy  in  the 
world,  is  daily  losing  more  of  its  moral  influence  in  Paiiiament  and  on  the  minds  of 
the  petqile.  Its  riche*  and  learning — ita  physical  and  moral  power — will  yet  for 
yean  be  Alt  in  the  councils  of  the  nation;  but  it  is  no  longer  based  upon,  and 
entwined  with,  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  people.  It  has  lost  the  magic  of 
directing  the  multitudes  and  inspiring  awe.  English  politicians  may  aacribe  thit 
change  to  the  preponderance  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  orer  the 
landedpropeity  of  the  nobles;  they  may  prove  that  the  Jkatinf  c^iital  of  the  nation, 
which  compoaea  the  wealth  of  a.  commercial  people,  haa,  within  the  laat  fifteen  or 
twenty  yean,  waied  greater  than  that  invested  in  real  estate,  on  which  rests  the 
toweling  edifice  of  English  aristocracy,  as,  indeed,  the  whole  fkudal  system ;  but  the 
tmprejudiced  philooophicAl  obeerrer  will  view  in  it  the  development  of  principiu 
which  affect  lite  Ibtm  of  sociMy  throu^^uut  the  woild,  and  the  effects  of  which  are 
the  more  perceptiUe  in  En^and,  aa  the  elements  on  which  they  operate  are  there 
mon  vigDToua  than  in  any  other  country.  Twtnty  revolutions  like  that  of  16S8 
might  have  been  effiicted  in  different  countriea  withont  imparting  to  them  a  common 
impulse,  or  changing  materially  the  historical  theatre  of  the  world.  They  mi^it 
have  been  lending  to  comet  abuses  in  thur  local  gorenunenta ;  but  they  could  not 
have  produced  that  unity  of  sentiment  and  singleneas  of  purpose  which  characterise 
throughout  the  liberals  of  the  pieMot  school.  The  French  revolution  matured  prin- 
ti^Ua  imitpeiideHt  of  Itata  a»d  IxiU  gevtnimtnU,aM  Ibr  thia  naaon  these  principle* 
have  survived  the  revolution  itself,  and  the  varions  forms  of  government  suggested 
fbrthur  application  inprai^OB.  These  principles  are  essentially  ifeiR'Kniit^ — aiming 
•t  the  happiness  of  the  many  in  opposition  to  the  privileges  of  the  few— and  will 
continue  to  effect  reform*  until  they  aholl  have  produead  the  greatest  good  to  the  giealeat 
nmnber  in  all  eovntriea.  Democraty  is  faecociing  the  p<^lieal  creed  of  every  people 
b  Borc^  France  officiated  a*  h^  priest  at  it*  b^itism;  but  its  confirmation  it 
muat  recuve  fhmi  Greet  Britain. 

Let  n*  now  turn  our  eyes  to  France,  that  land  of  political  miracles  and  popular 
credulity,  whose  people  bu  in  scarcely  fifty  yean  accomi^iahed  the  history  of  five 
eeotnrie*— to  thu  pac^  whkh  i*  conatantlf  Mtonishing  the  worid,  ADd  ha«  oeued  to 
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be  MMMMihed  "  at  itnlf,"  and  uk,  what  ha*  tiat  natko  gained  by  the  nTolotlon  ud 
tlw  aacnScearfiTB  miiliani  ofhercitizeiul  Were  we  to  nrike  a  men  mercantile 
balanoe,  comparing  llu  reveDoe  aod  expenditure  of  the  Mote,  the  amount  of  taiauon, 
the  condition  of  the  army  and  nsTy,  and  the  daliitici  of  her  manufaetarea  and  too- 
mcTce,  then  the  gain  niighl  indeed  be  ineoniiderabte ;  but  if  we  look  upon  a  nalioD  a 
rapnacoting  the  aggngate  of  inlelligence  And  rirtueof  all  th«  indifiduala  UHnpoaing 
it,  •«  moit  at  once  adroit  thai  Prance  hu  not  only  been  regeDerated  by  the  reTohi- 
(ioD,  bat  thai  her  libortica — inconaiderable  at  they  may  af^iear  to  the  English  and 
Ameneana — am  nevothelew  raating  on  the  fitmeat  baaia  on  which  they  can  poaaihly 
be  — i-Kii.tuMi  in  any  coonliy — on  the  dMenaination  of  Iha  people  to  be  Dee,  and 
their  oonrage  to  aasert  that  fieedooi,  ia  oppoailion  ta  ettrf  moral  or  phytieal 
Obalaole. 

That  the  French  are  yet  eiicanucribed  in  the  ezerciae  of  an  handled  privilegM 
which  belong  10  freanen,  cannot  be  denied;  yet,  what  eiaieaman  would  now  Ihink  it 
poaaible  to  lead  the  French  people  back  (o  the  Male  from  which  they  rmerged  by  ths 
RTtdution  1  Doea  Louis  Philippe  think  it  poanble  1  Poea  the  Tkien  party  1  Do 
the  Doctrnairu  believe  ill  Doe*  Count  MM  epeeulata  on  aneh  a  poaaibilitjl 
France,  il  moat  be  admitted,  ia  yM  Taeillaliag  between  republicaniam  and  monarchy^ 
batletosDolbedeceiTedbyword*.  The  French  monorchiK*  of  the  pieaent  day  uo 
eawtnlially  diCerent  from  tboae  of  the  age  of  Looi*  XIV.  and  XV.  They  (import 
monarchy  not  fiom  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king ;  not  from  a  pioo*  acknow- 
ledgnumt  of  their  oUigaiion*,  or  a  reiigiouB  reepect  for  the  biilh-rigbt  of  princea,  (that, 
Indeed,  wu  inraded  by  tha  Tery  aueoeasion  of  Louia  Philippe  to  the  throne) ; — 
they  defend  it  oi  a  ;i9UficiiI  jyttem  which,  el  the  preaent  nxmlent,  happens  to  coincid* 
with  the  Tiewa  of  the  French  monarch.  Thia  i*  the  reaaon  why  the  friaiu]*  of 
legitimary  ai«  ai  little  dispoeed  to  put  fiuth  in  the  preaent  sdministntion  of  France, 
u  the  republican*  themwlres.  The  fbnner  eonsidar  it  a*  a  mere  sorrogate  of  moi>- 
■idiy;  the  latter,  ea  a  daring  political  fraud.  There  eiiata  throughout  FraiMa  littla 
or  no  derocion  to  the  p«gnon  of  the  king,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  preaerration  of 
hi*  lift  ia  pn^wrtionate  only  lo  the  importance  of  the  changee  which  would  inevitably 
Sdkw  his  death.  Louia  Philippe  ia  the  r«n<in''kiDg  of  Fibum  ;  and  be  is  himaclf 
a  «lock-brokw.  He  i*  no  longer  "king  of  the  barricadeai"  he  ia  "king  of  the 
exchange ;"  and  the  prinriplea  of  hi*  goTemmenl  agree  a*  little  with  the  Froch  char* 
octal  aa  they  promote  the  great  and  permanent  inienM*  of  the  nation.    He  i*  a  king, 

"  Thu  tncB  ■  ahelf  the  preeioaa  tUidem  utole  i" 
and  we  may  saAly  ct»idnde  the  quotation,  by  addmg,  to  "  put  it  in  hia  pocket." 

Some  aacrUw  lo  Louia  Philippe  uncommon  political  wiadom ;  othera  consider  him 
area  a  geniu* :  very  few,  we  belicTe,  giTe  him  credit  (br  honesty  and  integrity.  If  a 
nan'*  talent*  b«  eatimaled  by  the  adroitncaa  with  which  he  avoidt  difficulties,  then 
Looia  Phili[9a  i*  unquestionably  a  great  man;  but  if  greatneaa  conaiM  in  vueUmg 
dangera  which  honor  and  jiHiictfinbidui  to  shun;  if  it  be  a  Tiitoe  in  a  ruin  to  lead 
hia  people  onward,  and  a  crime  (o  mard  tbdr  progras ;  if  the  wiadon  of  a  king  b« 
timaled  not  by  the  immediate,  but  by  the  ultimate  effiKt*  of  his  gOTenuntot  on  the 
social  and  national  condition  of  his  country,  than,  indeed,  Loui*  Phili[^  will  be 
fbuod  sadly  wanting  in  the  scale. 

Lo<us  Philippe  waa  called  upon  to  tolTe  one  of  the  moM  intricala  pioblenu  in  his- 
tory, and  has  but  deferred  ita  solution.  Ha  bade  the  nation  stand  still,  heeanse  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  go  on  with  her;  and  hia  adminiilration,  ao  fbr  fiom  lesting  on  a 
fina  and  popular  ba«i*,  derives  it*  security  only  from  the  weakness  of  the  leader*  of 
ths  oppomlion.  A  dooan  soch  men  aa  Carrd  would  destroy  it  in  less  Ihaa  «  yeer, 
•ad  it  could  not  Mand  a  week  before  the  genius  of  a  Bonaparte. 

The  king  of  the  French  aeons  (o  ban  omeeiTcd  the  mngulai  plan  of  ittigring 
to  Franoe  a  poution  in  the  middle,  between  England  and  Euaaia,  aa  remota  from 
the  freedom  of  the  one  as  fttm  the  despotinn  of  the  other.  Franca  shall  becotne 
the  point  of  indifieroiee  hetween  the  two  extreme  princi[des  of  liberty  and  slaTery; 
•0  that  while  hsr  own  slliaiice  with  England  shall  protect  hei  against  the  poni- 
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tSsiy  of  an  cvulou,  the  kin^i  aniret  Bltaehment  (o  Rasua  maj  inmre  the  Duke  of 
Orleani  the  quiet  lUccession  to  tlie  throne.  For  this  purpoip,  the  qoadnipte  treaty 
woi  repealedtj  infringed  upon ;  for  this  purpose  were  the  September  Inwa  piused, 
Which  put  an  end  lo  the  liberty  of  the  pras ;  and  for  this  purpose  were  the  royal 
princes  sent  on  their  bootless  show  (o  be  deapiaed  in  Berlin  und  Vienns.  There  i* 
not  a  nngle  act  in  the  whole  public  lit^  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  may  not  be  tracodti) 
the  moat  selfish  motives;  his  rery  ads  of  justice  are  not  free  from  suspicion,  and  his 
geDerosity  itself  is  tainted  by  it.  So  far,  then,  from  considering  Louis  Philippe  as  a 
great  man,  we  look  upon  him  as  a  political  miser,  vbo  locks  (Ik  elements  of  national 
greatness  up  in  a  strong  chest,  instead  of  setting  them  in  motion;  on;  who  basely 
ttalBca  with  the  liberties  aitd  privileges  of  his  people ;  buying  them  up  in  large  quan- 
titiea,  to  retail  ihem  again  at  on  enormous  profit,  and  realizing  a  petty  fbrtune  by  fail 
1l*ariou>  elloitions.  This  spirit  of  trade  and  traffic  he  has  endeavored  lo  introduCB 
tnto  every  ttansaetion  of  pablic  life,  and  it  is  now  threatening  to  sap  ibe  fbundation 
of  svery  nobis  and  disinterested  sentiiaent.  France  hoa  exchanged  her  ancient 
Bolnlity  of  (he  favtimrg  St,  Otrmain,  tbr  the  Mock-jobbing  aristocracy  of  (he 
juarti^  del  finaTieet  i  the  pedigrees  of  her  nobles,  which  were,  alteasl,  historicaDy 
Bnodated  with  refinement  and  chivdry,  for  the  bills  of  exchange  of  a  tet  of 
namw-minded  and  unprinciplad  money  changers. 

Louis  PMlippe  took  the  people  of  Fiance  by  surprise,  and  (hey  hare  not  yet 
recovered  from  their  astonishment;  but  recover  they  must,  were  there  an  hundrad 
Philips  to  perpetuate  their  present  stupor.  We  consider  the  appearance  of  Louis 
Philippe  as  a  mere  interlude  in  the  history  of  Prance,  resembling  some  of  SUoks- 
pear's  clowns,  introducd  lo  relieve  lbs  gravity  of  the  dramai^a  mere  pause  in  Uw 
revolution.  During  this  pause,  the  nations  of  Europe  may  fall  asleep;  but  they  will 
awake  with  fresh  vigor  at  the  first  signal  of  battle,  lo  conquer  or  die  on  the  field. 
Louis  Philippe  has  taught  the  people  of  all  countries  a  memorable  lesson,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  lost  upon  tliem.  They  will  probably  learn  from  it,  that  they 
Iheraselvea  must  be  the  guardians  of  their  liberies,  and  that,  to  repeal  a  verse  now 
lamiliar  to  every  English  ear, 

"  Wbo  wmld  be  free,  himself  must  Mrike  thg  blow  I" 

But  what  will  the  French  do  with  liberty,  if  they  should  ever  be  so  fbrtuoate  as  txt 
acquire  it  1  aaks  many  an  English  and  American  politician,  who,  in  the  pride  of  bis 
•oul,  takes  it  for  an  axiom,  that  the  anglo-Saxon  and  angfo-Ammcan  races  are  the 
only  ones  capable  of  freedom,  and  that  every  other  is  necessarily  doomed  to  slavery. 
To  this  question  we  know  no  belter  reply  than  themanly  and  eloquent  one  of  Boeme : — 

"  Liberty  is  nothing  positive ;  it  is  but  the  absence  of  slavery.  Liberty  cannot, 
liberty  will  not  establish  anything  but  ils?lf;  it  cannot,  and  will  not  destroy  anything 
but  despotism.  Liberty  cannot  chnnffe  a  people;  it  cannot  pya  to  a  people  qualities 
and  virtues  denied  them  hynnlure;  it  cannot  cleanse  them  fivm  faults  which  are  bom 
with  tbem,  or  Dccaeioncfl  by  climate,  education,  liialor/,  Or  ill  fate.  Liberty  is,  in  \taAt, 
Botbing,  and  yet  every  thing;  for  ilii  lit  ieailA  of  a  peopl'-    When  the  physic"-  - 

tailed  to  a  si  '  "  ..■...■  -I-: t.u a 

what  will  be  ^ 

to  make  a  vigorous  youth  of  him  V 

piopeityJ'     'He  is  a  villain,  canyoi. .__  — -^  -        —    -  -— 

idiot,  con  you  transfbrm  bim  into  a  man  of  sensed  'He  is  living  in  a  desert,  will 
yon  carry  him  toKaplesT  The  rjiysician  will  answer  you,  '1  will  cure  him.  A» 
to  the  use  be  can  or  will  make  of  hi*  health,  that  is  his  businrss,  not  mine;  thai  must 
depend  on  his  dt^tiny.'  Liberty  holds  the  seme  language,  '  I  will  give  back  to  tbe 
people  their  health,buttbeuselheymay  makeofit,  I  must  leave  to  their  own  freewill, 
WM  to  their  fkle.'  '  As  the  healthy  bef^ar,  with  his  stony  crust  of  bread,  i*  happief 
than  the  rich  sick  man  at  his  luxurious  banquet,  so  is  a  tiree  people,  were  it  to  dweB 
In  the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  without  arts,  without  science,  without  hope,  without  a 
•in^e  enJoymEnt  of  life,  and  wreatline  with  the  bear  fir  its  food,  happier  still  than  a 
nationwilhout  liberty,  though  it  should  have  inheritfidaparndiseinitsskv,  and  enjoy 
a  thousand  flowers  and  friiils,  spontnnpously  produced  bv  ihe  soil,  or  otlered  by  tU 
dihivntian  of  the  arts  and  seiencca.  Liberty  alone  can  develop-,  all  the  powers  and 
'  n  order  to  make  her  aUoin  tbe  end  for  which  she  waa  rrented. 


Libnty  alone  can  ^lea  the  hidden  germs  of  a  people's  virtue,  as,  indeed,  it  reteaU 
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aD  hg  fauh»,  allowing  whkh  of  thcBs  on  to  ba  ucribed  W  natoral  cumi,  and  wbki 
to  degeneratkin ;  nparatiiic,  theirtiy,  iti  hoJihy  qu«litie«  &wn  Lhoss  which,  under  a 
wlliTiiilfi  of  Tigor,  ooneeJ  but  weakneswa,  or  a  morbid  dcvtlopment  of  a  certnin 
o^anattheexpenaeof  allthBrut;  such  as  the  domesUc  Tinue  and  traoscendental- 
Um  of  I  he  Gtrroaiu." 

Qermuit,  of  all  couatriei,  Buffered  most  by  Ihe  wars  of  the  Freneh  revoliilion. 
Hn  impoitanl  geographical  position,  in  the  cenlre  of  Europe,  made  her  plains  the 
baule-fields  of  ibx  ojiueiuling  poweia.  Twenty  yeaia  in  luceeasion  did  iheQcimana 
combat  the  principle  of  liberty  and  lupremacy  in  Franco;  twenty  long  years  were 
they  beaten,  inauUed,  and  locked  by  Ihcii  liciorioos  ibes.  How  couM  thii  have  been 
otiwrwiiel  The  Oermanio  empire  was  a  lotleiing  ediSce,  scarcely  hotdiag  together 
from  weakneei  and  age,  and  requiring  but  a  small  shock  to  fall  at  onca  into  rum. 
Eier  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  were  the  Qjcnuns  divided  amongst  themselTcs, 
oiiher  by  mutual  jealousy,  or  by  the  bSuenceof  foreign  powers,  Thedigniiy  of  the 
anperor  had  dwindled  into  a.  mere  shadow,  and  the  obedience  of  the  princes  was, 
•inoe  the  example  of  Frodeiie  II.,  not  eren  nominal.  There  was  no  concert,  no  com- 
mniuty  of  interest,  no  mnlual  atueluneat,  no  loyalty,  no  national  pride,  and  scarcely 
c  MOM  of  boooTfleft  among  chemi  and  the  people  of  the  difTerent  proTincea  had 
beoome  cMrutged  (o  each  other,  by  the  di&ennt  policies  of  their  mlcrs,  and  an  almost 
■wintern^ited  series  of  Ibreign  and  internal  wars.  How  could  such  a  country  hare 
withuood  the  onalao^  of  a  warlike  people  juit  awaking  from  a  long  sleep,  and  fired 
with  enthusiasm /or  a  1KW  prindpte?  Such  were  the  French  republicana.  They 
fxicht  for  liberty  as  fbr  a  mistresi ;  and  though  they  afterwards  became  (infaithful  to 
her,  and  tianjfeired  their  affjclioos  to  an  unworthy  object,  yet  ihey  always  fought 
with  animauon,  and  with  that  ardor  which  the  dmition  to  a  great  cause  narer  fails 
U  inspire.  The  armies  of  Gtermany,  on  the  contrary,  werecompoaed  of  mercenaries, 
hired  or  pressed  into  the  service;  their  leaders,  themselves,  were  hirelings,  and  the 
pM^le  had  no  interest  in  the  struggle.  Ttieae,  therefore,  remained  quiet  spectators, 
nntii,  by  a  Mries  of  injuries  and  extortions,  they  were  finally  roused  from  their 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  inspired  with  patrioUam  fiit  their  insulted  country.  Oer- 
many,  though  eihauatod  by  twenty  years'  unfortunate  war&ire  against  the  then 
(reatast  power  in  Europe,  developed,  nevertheless,  at  thai  lime,  greater  reaources  than 
any  other  country.  For  twenty  years  had  her  armies  been  defeated  in  the  combat 
tgaiiiat  liberty ;  ihi*  lime  lit  ptople  (hemseWes  took  the  field,  and,  in  one  great  slrug- 
^  for  liberty,  achieved  their  emancipation.  That  it  was  not  the  coalition,  and 
i^tecially,  not  the  Qerman  princes,  which  produced  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  atlowed 
by  the  Emperor  himself  when  he  declared  that  he  hod  been  defeated  fty  Ui  pavitr  of 
tOerat  ideas  i»  Germany. 

The  strong  impulse,  then  given  to  the  Ogrman  nation,  it  has  since  been  the  constant 
endeavor  of  the  holy  alliance  lo  counteract  and  destroy  by  every  means  in  ihair 
power;  white,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eilbrts  of  alt  litwral  QermBns,and  especially  the 
Wxka  of  dieir  mott  distinguished  writers,  leaded  to  loMec  and  dteriih  the  seed  of 
jMtriolbin  and  liberty  which,  far  the  recovery  of  their  crowns,  the  princes  themselves 
had  been  obliged  la  scatter  among  the  peofje.  To  (Uloin  the  first  mentioned  object, 
it  was  agreed,  at  the  Congress  of  Vieiuia,  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  that  Ihe 
Otrmatt  empire  which,  in  180C,  had  eesaed  tn  exist,  and  which,  until  then  ptewised, 
■t  least,  the  nami  of  Qermany,  should  not  be  reestablished ;  that  the  different  princes 
of  that  empire  (not  leas  than  28)  should  become  sovereign  rulers  of  their  respective 
prineipalities,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  lo  establish  within  their  respective 
donunions,  sash  fbnns  of  government  as  might  best  be  suiled  to  their  eirennutaneca 
Hkd  agne  with  their  ideas  of  jusUce.  In  ihis  maner  did  Bmpsror  Francis  II.  of  Oer- 
nany,  (Francis  I.  of  Austria,)  commit  a  political  suicide  in  order  to  destroy,  at  the 
■nma  time,  the  germ  of  liberty  which  began  to  spring  up  in  every  pan  of  the  empire. 
Be  thus  laid  down  ever7  moral  obligation  which  once  bound  Mm  to  Oennany,  and 
•Toided  equally  the  appearance  of  interference  with  the  internal  regulatioa  of  lbs 
8lMes.  But  what  haavoidediodaopMily,hacoiild,wilhgtests(Baftrf,daiadincd7, 
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hj  his  inAnenee  m  aanni$a  of  oub  of  ths  greaisit  Eun^ean  powen.  Ba  oovla 
fbrcettwOennuiprinualotlo  u  be  directod  tbam,  and  thna  make  llim  bear  tbe 
wbtde  odium  of  hia  prcpoaterooa  mewuna.  In  tUa  aanse,  it  may  ba  aaid  tbat  Qa- 
manr  vaa  nem  mora  completelf  niled  bj  AmliiB.  ihan,  with  the  excqttion  of  the 
tine  of  Niqioleoil,  hqob  the  Gennan  <mpin  waa  diaat^ad. 

Panaaii  pnraoed  a  BtiQ  mora  cunning  policy.  Under  the  pretest  of  an  allianca 
with  Aaatria,  and  an  apparent  sutmiiaaioD  to  the  profbund  anggeBtiolu  of  Frinoa 
Mettemich,  she  haa  nc<»ided  erery  tyrannic  measure  of  this  prinee  of  darkmu,* 
vhile,  at  the  aame  time,  abe  waa  able  to  thnw  their  whole  odinm  on  AuMria,  and 
tberd>y  lo  aare  her  own  popularity  in  Gennany.  In  many  inataneaa  it  haa  erca 
been  her  policy  to  soothe  the  rigor  of  Lbosa  meaaurea,  in  order  to  ingratiate  heiacJf 
with  lheliberalpBrty,incBaeofaposBiUe  rupture  with  Aualria.  BhehMthui  played 
a  double  game;  one  agawut  Austria  fbr  the  niSragra  of  Germany,  and  one  teitk 
Anatria  fbr  the  awppresaion  of  liberal  principles  on  the  whole  European  conuoent. 
Aa  a  proof  of  thi*  asserUon,  we  need  only  quote  the  Ptomiui  tariff  union, 
which,  as  it  girea  to  the  smaller  Oerman  SCetn  a  semblance  of  union,  is  eztremelj 
papular  among  a  <wrtain  portion  of  the  liberals,  who  are  glad  to  arail  themsetrea  of 
any  thing  capable  of  pnnnoting  their  design,  while  all  who  are  more  intintalely 
acquainted  with  Prussian  policy,  see  in  it  only  a  means  of  separating  the  States  tma 
Auitris,  andaccustoniingthemtothethetutdage  of  the  court  of  Berlin.  This  aqNh 
ration,  PcusaiaQ  atAtesmen  think  the  more  neceasary,  aalheie  stilt  lii^era,  in  many  of 
the  small  principalities  of  Germany,  a  certain  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  has  fumisbed  so  maoy  empeitn*— Some  slight  lemnant  of  kiyolty,  the  naoU 
of  habit  and  early  association,  which,  in  case  of  a  rapture  between  Auatria  and 
Pniwia,  might  be  token  advantage  of  to  frustiate  the  ambitious  design  of  the  latter. 
The  Pnisiian  tariff  union  is  to  weanaceitaln  portion  of  theOennana  liom  their  pm- 
diledion  in  faror  of  Austria— the  repnaentatire  of  legitimacy  in  Europe, — while,  on 
the  other  band,  it  la  inieitded  to  delude  the  liberals  with  the  Tain  hope  of  a  German 
empire,  wecQ  it  hot  under  the  auspices  of  a  king  of  Prussia.  The  Germans  havs 
been  aolong  deceived,  insulted,  and  maltreated  by  their  Princea;  the  taxes,  impoaed 
upon  them  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  twenty-eight  different  eomu,  have  been 
«o  long  cotkBuming  ihelr  viiali,  that  they  are  now  ready  for  any  change,  even  fbr  tba 
pit  aSXT  of  Prussian  supremacy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Prussia  effects  two  immediate  objeeU  of  tha  greatest  mipntanea ; 
first,  she  excludes  British  and  Ftench  merchandise  and  S\ot^}itt  from  a  great  poitton 
of  the  Germanic  confederation,  destroying  the  French  likrol  influence  not  only  on 
tha  inhabitants  of  th«  Rhenish  provinces,  Bhenisb  Bavaria,  Naasau,  Rheniah  PiuA- 
sia,  and  Hesaia,  but,  also,  when  it  was  most  felt,  and  productive  of  the  most  impor- 
tant remits,  in  Baaden,  WQrtemlwrg,  and  Fianconia :  second,  she  extends,  I)y  the  tariff 


anlipathy  lo  Isuniiw.  For  Ihii  reuon,  Pnfmor  HinlT  oed  repealedly  to  wen  ibu  th>ra 
WIS  ■  preToiling  (!■■•■■»  at  the  Anatiiim  eonit,  wUcb  he  lernud  '' Phabipkabia!'  In 
order  to  riunr  bow  this  ■yitem  of  nniTcml  dirknoi  mi  dsemsd  DoeoMiry  to  Ihs  pn^iar 

which  we  bappan  lo  b«  penociillf  Bcquiinted.    Lady  B**  doKeiideil  from  one  of  the  mssl 

aacient  and  i»E>lfl  bmiliea  in  Hunaryi  and  ■  lady  oT  die  I ' """' — -----  ■■- 

— ro  udtbe  uts,  stumptadtouilnda'    -'      -  - 


e  ajnrtsni  of  Infant  lAooU,    Tha  ^mgaliTaa 
anntrv,  pkea  tham  afamwl  ad  an  cqaalhy  wkh 


dukiog,  soabMherlo  e^ 

•d  l^lha  whole  court,  and  eapeeiaUy  by  the  imperial  bioUy. 
r  the  police,  rite  fiaafly  raaolved  to  addna  Ihs  Onparer 
M  GiratpacialBBdtaaca.    lUibetawgraoled, sbo cooeoirad 


of  HoliAry,  witbam  preTioua^  aiking  Ina  penmaaiaD  of  tha  Empora 


8eein||  all  her  actknia  watched  by  tha  police,  rite  foafly  naolved  to  addna  Ihs  Baiparer 
hlinaii^  andltartUs  pnrpcM,  aakad  GiratpacialBBdtaaca.  lUibetawgraoled,  s*"  "-—'—' 
already  die  moM  •angDine  bopaa  of  tha  aoeeais  of  bar  nnderlahiag  |  bat  what  «i 


•soellonl  woman,  bat  onr  chfldiw 


■rchiidna  want  no  leaning;  Aefinm  alr«adr  too  much.  "BdI," 
ily,  "maylDottoachthsBBona^  and  tiRd*^  "Tm,"  i^Jnlnad 
'  fnt  dw  beat  vktus  fOD  on  tsash  than  is  ahtdlsaeB  t>  a*," 
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onioD,  llie  credit  of  ha  eichsquer  bills,  which,  not  more  i}ib>  tluae  yttza  ago,  were 
Mflued  in  kU  the  SlUea  of  Gennuif ,  soitth  of  Frankfbn  on  the  Maine,  s>d  are  now 
(«c«iT«d  oseaiTent  mooey  ott  tbs  rciy  froutiern  of  Austria.  The  high  credit  of  these  bill* 
acts  fsTOriUily,  also,  on  (hedepteeUled  oiMallie  currency  of  Prussia,  which,  it  is  strange 
to  say,  passes  all  over  Oermany,  at  three  fa  ceol.  ^ve  iu  iolrlaaic  value,  Th* 
King  of  Prossis,  by  purchasing  Brabun  dollars,  the  ckcalatiag  medium  in  the  south 
of  Gecmstiy,  and  cuiniag  iholt  into  Pntsiian  Rii  dollan,  has,  lor  the  last  Cftesn 
yaars,  gained  milli^ ;  while,  by  a  canaiikg  undemanding  with  ths  taone;  maoger* 
of  F'Tankfort,  he  ha^  within  the  last  fbor  months,  succeeded  in  depTBciating  the  gcdd 
and  silTcr  coins  af  the  siMtlian  Ekaiea,  which,  although  by  assay  fimnd  mare  than 
Ato  per  cent,  better  than  they  are  rated  in  Piussio,  have,  in  consequence  suffered  a 
ftnther  redudion.  Vet  all  tUs  doe*  not  looss  eithn  the  indignation  ef  the  peaple,  or 
the  mencment  of  (hair  princes,  as  long  as  there  are  hired  authors  and  eralsn  in  the 
mock-legi^atores  af  eyory  duodecimo  monarchy  in  Qeimany,  enlai^g  on  the 
•dTanlages  rtai^UBg  fcom  it  to  manubctuie  and  eanimerce.  Money  matters,  it  is  true, 
teld<Hn  excite  the  uienlion  of  the  Ctermans,  and,  to  say  the  least,  their  princes 
nnunra  the  necessity;  yetwbalparodjron  the  human  uaderatanding  can  becenpored 
M  that  of  seeing  ike  ouat  educated  ai^  leaned  people  in  the  world,  a  people  deeply 
Tened  in  transcendental  philosophy,  give  ap  their  good  hard-earned  money,  and  pay 
nm  usarious  ptesninm  Gir  a  dtfirecialed  currency,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  oansisls  of  oef^or  orsilTsrl 

The  philos^y  of  the  Qecmans  is  indeed  an  armor  which  nnders  them  perfectly 
inrolDeialde.  Opprew  tiMot  withan  iran  tod,  insultthem,  ridicule  them,  strike  them, 
ectsct  fana  them  their  last  penny,  starre  them,  bury  ihem,  only  do  not  separate  them 
from  their  boc^  and  they  will  be  saiisfied.  WboaeTei  one  of  their  five  hundred 
thensand  phUosepheia  happens  to  hnveaLberal  thought,  he  puts  it  down  on  papei} 
in  coune  of  due  ume  he  gives  it  insertion  in  eome  pandeioas  work,  and  then  he  die* 
conlsDted.  Sis  so«  or  gnuidson  makes  a  comment  on  it,  and  the  second  or  third 
geaeratloa  has  it  ditsdjr  improved.  In  this  way  a  Ihonsand  profound  ihoo^its  are 
tnosnied  iqi  in  the  Qerman  libraries;  there  is  not  a  single  principle  of  liberty  or  jus- 
tice which  may  not  there  be  found  ably  and  satisfactorily  commenled  upon ;  there 
exists,  inOennany,  «•  paper,  the  most  porfect  donoeracy  which  ever  goTemed  any 
Mmmonily ;  thim  may  be  found,  in  iookt,  enough  of  radicalism  to  break  down  tlw 
thrones  of  kings  and  scpenwa,  to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  feudalism,  to  banish 
Insbops  and  noUes,  ribb<ms  and  stare,  and  to  diire  tlie  last  tilbe-fratherer  out  of  the 
Mantry — if  a  man  will  only  put  himself  to  the  tnufale  of  i-nllnwing  it  fiom  tha 
Bullions  of  *cdnDU«  in  bet  public  libraries. 

With  such  a  people,  the  policy  of  the  Pmssian  gotemment  must  be  eminently  suo- 
eesafiil.  It  opeiu  to  than  the  treasures  of  science  and  literature,  reserving  to  itself 
«otbing  but  ihor  ipp\itMMn\  it  equalttes,  as  far  as  practicalJe,  ntdiles  and  common- 
ers, claiming  but  the  privilege  of  ^vating  the  serrsnts  of  the  cnwn ;  it  establishes  a 
■ilitary  demoeney,  in  which  the  king,  as  a  true  soldier,  demands  bnt  implicit  obedi- 
ence ;  it  abalishes,  by  the  union  of  the  taii^  the  odious  system  of  eicise  in  tbe  inte- 
rior, but  tazai  commerce  on  the  fionders,  and  there  establishes  monopolies ;  in  short, 
it  is  a  policy  wUeh  is  no  more  akin  to  liberaliam  than  hypocrisy  to  rdigion ;  and  it 
{ml  as  mniji  more  pemicions  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in  Qermsny,  than  ths  opsn 
despotism  of  Prince  Mettenich,  as  a  tieaclKTiRiB  fiieod  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
declared  enemy. 

Much  praise  has  been  bestowed,  in  sad  out  of  Omnany,  oa  the  Prussian  syMm 
of  common  schools.  Excellent  as  this  may  be  in  many  reelects,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
powerfhl  o^«n  of  perpetuating  idavery.  What,  afts'  dl,  can  be  more  ^tpoaed  to 
fteedom  than  a  system  of  instraction  which  exelndee  all  dwice  of  method,  all  neee» 
wry  modiAcalionB,  in  order  to  adapt  the  diSerent  branches  of  leaniiug  to  the  indi- 
vidiul  cqiacilie*  of  tbe  pupils,  and,  finally,  all  branches  of  learning  which  sra  net 
JeieJ  &var^)le  to  a  paclienlar  dengn;  a  system  m  vAtci  (kt  wUs  ptpulatmt  u 
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tingle  man  7  Were  it  tea  tiiriBs  the  beat  tfttrm  erw  iUTCaMd,  we  would  not  moom- 
mcnd  it  to  any  stale  or  empire  in  which  Che  people  clajni  to  be  more  than  mere  wiio- 
puppets  in  the  honde  of  Lheir  tegislelora. 

But  the  PnHaiansTStemoreomnKiBechoobnGu'fnHn  being- the  best  ever  inreued; 
it  is  not  esiftbliahtd  on  half  so  liberal  a  jAbb  as  tbe  sTKem  <rf  inrtniction  in  the 
enmd  diKhy  of  Baaden  or  the  kingdom  of  WilrtembBrg.  Tbe  Ireatiees  in  uee  ore 
iKiiher  more  profound  nor  more  popular  than  tboie  oeed  in  other  proUMant  puts  of 
Qermany,  All  that  we  can  say  in  favor  of  the  Prussian  school  syston  is,  that  it  is 
MUilary,  and  as  Such  productim  of  quickness  and  precision.  But  we  doubt  much 
whether  it  favors  the  ultimate  object  of  educalinn — the  derelopment  of  every  facolly 
of  the  taiod  and  body ;  and  m  tnem  that  it  developes  some  at  ibe  expense  of  oiliers, 
whieh  we  deem  of  infinitely  higher  value,'  We  recmnmend  tbe  PnisaiBn  aysttm  of 
instruction  to  tbe  emperor  of  Russia,  not,  as  Butwcr  and  Cousin  do,  to  the  English  or 
the  FVnch,  and  least  of  all  to  Americans.  The  Tartan  and  Cosacks  cannot  bat 
improve  by  it,  but  it  nether  suits  the  philosophy  of  tbe  Oermaiu,  nor  the  practical 
genius  of  a  free  people. 

But,  agBinM  its  inclinations,  the  government  of  Pmsna  itsdf  was  obGged  lontake 
certain  liberal  eoncessions  to  the  democratic  B[HT!t  of  the  age;  it  had  to  eatabli^  even 
its  deapotisiD  on  a  dimocratic  basil.  De  Tocqueville  has  clearly  shown  that  ths  preamt 
times  leave  to  mankind  tw  other  altemotire  than  between  democracy  and  despotism, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  family,  which  is  now  bmken  down,  was,  daring  a  certaJD 
pifiod  of  history,  eniincnlly  calculated  to  check  the  tyranny  of  a  single  despou* 
This,  il  sBemi,  has  been  discovered  before  De  Toequeville,  in  the  eahinet  conndl  of 
the  Idn;  of  Prussia.  No  looner  was  he  Beciirely  sealed  on  bis  throne,  which  waa 
not  before  the  18th  of  June  1815,  than  he  commenced  his  war  upon  Ibe  nobles;  to 
whom,  of  all  their  hereditary  rights  and  privilrgvs,  be  left  nothing  but  lheir  titles, 
reducing  them,  in  every  other  resjiecl,  to  an  equality  with  his  other  subjecta.  They 
are  now  subjected  to  the  same  loxation,  the  some  regulations,  tbe  same  reatrietiona, 
and  the  same  military  dcspoliam.t  They  have,  at  this  time,  no  interest  difTercntfron) 
that  of  the  people,  no  means  of  defence  agnioat  the  Bbitrary  will  of  their  rtder, 
except  by  promoting  the  popular  eauae.  The  king  is  driving  than  to  democracy— and 
lliey  must  finally  became  democrats  to  achieve  their  indqiendenee. 

The  same  isndency  may  be  psrceived  in  the  Militory  organization  of  Prussia. 
Tbe  Prussian  system  of  conscription  nationalizes  the  army;  but  maHanai  eitny  is, 
at  no  time,  a  safe  keeper  of  royal  prcrogotivcs.  The  nrathematieal  sciences,  too, 
which  aoenatom  tbe  mind  lo  reason  and  rcSrclion,  and  fbim  the  basis  of  all  military 
instmction,  are  no  supporleti  of  arbitrary  power.  The  French  army,  tbe  ofilcers  of 
which  are  probably  better  versed  in  the  exact  sciences  than  those  of  any  other  troc^n, 
baa  almost  unilbrmty  sided  with  the  popular  cause,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Polyieehnio 
•chod  were  but  recenQy  among  the  most  aident  defenders  of  liberty.  If  Lotlis 
Philippe  had  no  other  bayonets  to  depend  upon  than  those  of  the  regular  umy,  he 
might  long  ago  have  became  a  fugitive.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  any 
gOTemment  whose  strength  reatg  on  ila  bayonets,  and  believe,  with  Pitt,  that  there  is 
DOlbing  BO  shon-Uved  as  a  military  despotism. 


MaiB  qouid  1e  pathinniDe  •< 
plaCBrrtsprit  da  Ikmillel 


dAoMKntie  St  le  Jong  d'ou  sao],  ae  devriisiS'iieHv  pes  pliuAt  tendre  tbii  Tua  L|aq  anui  kkk 
netirs  nJaatairamait  k  Vmaat  1  Et  I'll  ftlliit  anfiD  uriTsr  i  una  eomplftg  tgsliti  ne  vu- 
dr*il-il  pu  miaiii  is  taiawr  oJTsler  par  la  liberie  que  par  im  despota  1 —  Taa/utBtlU,  dt  la 
Mmoeralit  at  Anlrigiu, 
t  Brtrf  Pnsakn  anbjeel,  w 
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Bm  tbanoat  rairiciblainainM  thePnurion  goTtitanatiiitmHUAUs,frrti4pv* 
peat  0/  ntarHiig  tie  natioml  pngrtti,  ««iq  ilm  revjaion  of  liw  BoeianL  muoicipal 
Ibws,  sDd  ths  n-cstablUluDBnt  of  muaicipal  authoriiiea  ia  the  lowoa  and  riUagu, 
Bj  Ume  loeBaa  Lbe  eaihuUMii  for  wtivtrial  tHerty  vu  to  nceire  a  couDterpoiae  in 
^  local  BUacbment  of  the  people  to  ijKciai  frttdmn  ;  and  in  this  tense  ibxj  received 
even  ths  B[^iob(Uian  of  KoMia.*  But  tlie  ayKem  of  municipal  goiemment,  which 
b  older  iJuin  tbe  kingdom  «f  Fiunla,  and  which  ihe  Oemiuu  GBbihliibed  in  EJoglaod 
and  France,  dunigb  they  nftowaids  abuidoned  it  theroselTes,  hu,  in  all  cammuniliM 
where  il  was  wiaaly  used,  laid  the  boadaiion  of  liberal  gofenuneou.  ll  fbnni  now 
the  lUonf  bams  of  Engliah  attd  AmeticaQ  Lberty-,  and  we  trust  that,  at  ao  distant 
period,  it  will  lead  to  the  emaocipation  of  FniseiB.t 

Ob  the  wbela,  the  cmliauanee  of  ds^Mtiim  in  Piuuia  depends  ntore  on  the  energj 
•f  the  king  than  the  Meacj  of  the  tjiteiB.  b  i>  far  from  being  perouuiendy  estab* 
IWwd,a«d  iMtakoataecareonthereKuJaranny.  Tbe  Prussian  army,  as  we  baTO 
nmaikedbeIbre,ia,nolwithManding;ilspi«ient  blind  devDlioD  to  the  king,  nxotiffMl 
institution,  and  a*  tueb  may,  at  soma  future  day,  be  employed  for  ths  bcnofil  of  the 

Ararui,  in  her  internal  policy,  moM,  of  oonne,  be  as  diTtnified  as  the  charactra 
tnd  reaourcei  of  ths  diffarent  people  sobjected  to  her  goTemmeoL  The  Austrian 
«mpirB  consists  of  a  entoin  number  of  Qecoan,  HuagariiiD,  SclnToniiui,  Cuchian, 
and  Italian  prarinces,  whicb,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Tiaiuyliaola,  belong 
to  ibe  emperor  in  fit-napU,  and  have  no  commuDity  of  feeling,  language,  or  interest 
lAh  each  other,  finther  than  that  which  lesnlla  firom  their  being  the  property  of  one 
•Dd  the  mne  master. 

Tlura  exists,  in  bet,  a  AoHSt  0/  Avitria,  uniting  in  itself  the  joint  power  of  thus 
prorinees,  but,  properly  speaking,  no  Austrian  people ;  fbr  the  ardi-dulehy  of  Austria, 
00  which  it  pleased  the  emperor  to  rqioae  the  dignity  of  hia  crown,  is  but  a  szuall 
province  compared  with  either  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hoogary,  Bohemia,  Gallieia,  ot 
Lombardy  and  Vmicc  Bueh  a  eonglomerate  is,  in  itself  incapable  of  national 
deration  0r  derelofnnent,  and  it  hasthereforeconstantly  been  the  policy  of  the  house  of 
Austria  rattier  to  increosetbepn'MlMj  attachment  of  the  people  to  lit  rvlingnunaTck, 
than  to  instil  into  them  aa  exalted,  disinterested  lovt  of  cavailr^.  The  latter  it  has 
endeavored  to  cmah  wherever  It  manifeatsd  itsdf,  and  its  tuppresaion  in  the  Italian 
proyineei  reqniree,  tl  (his  moment,  the  presence  of  S0,000  troops.! 

In  Austria  proper,  Styria,  CariBtbia,  the  Tynd  and  Voralberg,  there  exists  a  Strang 
Ading  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  this  reason 
theaa  provinces  ore  administered  with  paicmoJ  caie,  though,  of  course,  in  a  manner 
wMch  prevents  their  inhabilanta  tttxa  eter  arriving  at  a  state  of  popular  freedom. 
Tbeae  pro  rincea,  hia  hardly  necenory  to  Bay,  are  purely  Qcnnan,  and  compose,  noi- 
withstanding  their  limited  extent  and  population,  the  strong  Ibundatian  of  the  whole 
Aostiian  power.  The  German  population  of  Austria  is  the  most  faithful  and 
enduring,  and  their  loyalty  makes  them  lbs  fittest  inatmments  of  tyranny  in  the  othn 
Stales. 

Ths  partienlar  position  of  the  Auatrian  empire  is  this.  It  cannot  depend  for  ita 
«afeiy,orthoBt»bilily  of  its  institutions,  on  the  voluntary  lubmiseion  of  the  people,  or 
Um  assistance  which  so  many  diSsrent  nations  would,  of  their  own  accord,  render  it 
in  time  of  danfier.    There  is  not  one  political  measure  which  could  act  alike  on  all 

•  M£mo[resiir  I'tlalstl'aTeDtrdel'AltsDUgDej  tciH  ioni  U  direction  d'oo  ministre  iSl. 
FdtBrabour^  at  cvmauaiqufr  caifideatieUemem  a  plisieun  jaoTsniemeDU  Genasniqnos. 

t  The  towns  of  Surabii,  Baadeo,  Praucaiia,  ud  Rhsoiih  Banria  are  alt  roieniEd  hy 
mnoleipal  aBthnTlieB,  which  are  elEcIiTC,  a>  in  America.  The  munieipaliliem  of  V  lirtembeH 
are  moat  iedapeudcnt  of  ihe  Eooeral  HDremmBiiI;  and  ire  aaaign  tliia  as  a  reason  fiir  thia 
kingdom  baing;,  with  tha  grand^diKhy  nf  Baaden,  Aa  fteest  Stale  of  Garraany. 

t  Thia  is  (ha  actual  Diunbar  of  troops  now  atatimad  ia  the  kingdnn  of  LonUMrdy  sod 
Tewce,  tlie  Pajvl  Statci,  and  tht  duchy  of  ModaBa 
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iU»al)j««s,  anJ,  incBMOfirKr,  it  vouldereDbt  the  intereat  of  n  IvgcportioD  oTiU 
entile  popnlMion  operfy  to  gide  with  the  enemy,  nnder  th(«e  eircumaiancei,  Iho 
aiiya&Ce  form  of  goremmerit  isa  ncUd  iespotim,  vhicli  can  cflectoally  enuh  all 
Uberal  semimenti  and  mtiotml  ujiinniDnB ;  bm,  u  the  tame  time,  BufficieiMly  protect 
the  personal  interests  of  the  peopls,  and  thereby  ibeter  iheir  loyaky  and  attachment 
to  the  emperor.  This  rnost  difficult  problam,  together  with  that  of  maiuainiiig  its 
Enrcptan  influence,  as  the  oldest  representatire  of  fegitinracy,  Rinoe  Metternich 
■olreg  with  odinirabbe  atdl],  Ihou^h  the  erenti  of  the  lost  five  yean,  and  the  doctriiMa 
promul^nted  by  the  late  Ptencb  and  Poliah  revoKitious,  effected  the  whole  Aiutriui 
monarchy,  and  almost  lerolntionized  Hungary  and  Traniylfania.  The  spirit  of 
democracy  has  Ibund  its  way  to  one-third  of  the  Austrian  empire,  (Hungary  and 
Ti^nsylvania  harir^,  together,  more  than  11,000,000  irfiabitant*,)  and  ii  there  look- 
ing eren  more  rapid  progress  than  in  Germany. 
At  the  Inte  Hunguisn  diet,  which  lasted  nearly  fire  yean,  three  qnestioni  of  tha 

1st.     The  repeal  of  the  law  ofexpropristioa  of  tha  peaaanlry. 

3d.  The  sidiMilulion  of  the  Hungarian  language,  irulead  of  the  Latin  fbrmcriy 
saed  at  the  diet,  and  in  all  pubUc  docnnKnls ;  and 

3d,  The  succession  of  the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  FVdinimd  III,  as  FenK* 
Hand  y,  of  Hun^iuy,  which,  in  (act,  is  tantamount  to  the  declaration  of  indepeik- 
oence  frvn  OU  Atutrian  empirt,  thongib  it  still  ocknowledgei  the  righu  of  the  mta- 

Tbe  fint  of  these  ifuestions  was  agitated  nearly  the  whole  senion  of  the  diet,  and, 
although tnoUy rejected  bytheup^cAanier,t  waa  eo much diacimsdand commented 
open  as  to  become  a  familiar  topic,  eren  to  the  humblcM  laborer.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  time  that  Hungary  produced  pajnUar  tpeattn — men  who  defended  thr 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  openly  assailed  the  nMaiuies  of  the  government.  Never 
before  was  there  felt,  in  this  part  of  Austria,  the  power  of  pi^ic  opinionr  although 
the  Hungarians  had  repeatedly  shown  themselm  capable  of  national  elersiion — a 
circumstance  which,  more  than  onoc,  saved  the  whde  Austrian  empire.  That  Prinoe 
Metternich  did  not  think  it  prudent  openly  to  defy  that  opinion,  appears  plainly, 
from  a  single  fact,  loo  remarkable  in  itself,  and  eiplanatory  of  the  present  position  of 
Hungary,  not  to  find  a  plaee  in  our  pages.  Baron  Weaaeliny,  a  magnate  of  Hun- 
gary and  TransylTania,  and  consequently  endtled  to  a  seat  in  both  diets,  not  only 
presented  the  diet  of  Transjdvaiua  with  a  Bthographk  press,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  orfoit  a/jmilic  opinim ;  but,  in  his  speech  in  fkrorof  the  abolition  of 
the  expropriation  law,  called  the  magnates  and  the  King  "  vampiras,  who,  in  turn, 
Bucked  the  blood  of  the  peasantry."  For  thii  speedi,  he  was  impeached  and  ten- 
fenced  to  death,  but  fled  firon  erecution  to  Preasbotng.  At  the  Aaf  ami*  diet  then 
held  in  that  dty,  he  denounced  both  the  Minister  of  Jiatice,  Cottnt  Sedlilzky,  and 
Prince  Metternich,  as  Inutora  to  his  coontiy,  and  invaders  of  the  constitution.  For 
this  new  crime  he  was  agun  aentenced  to  death,  and  his  estates  declared  to  be  confts- 
eoled  to  the  crown.    Against  both  sentencea  oj  the  crmn,  he  appealed  to  lie  dUti 

*  Anollier  demand  of  the  HunjimEn  nobleB,— nrt  to  •ppoinl  Oerman  officers  into  the  Hon  (511- 
risn  rv^aedta,  and  ihereby  ia  denaiienalize  As  arm^,  wh  not  iouated  npoo,  iha  Palatiaa 
Archdake  Joseph  rising  and  prajing  the  fiiilbfid  dElegitn  oT  the  ditfercnl  Comitatu*  to 
d'^iBt  fTT>ni  it,  ■■  a  nxwABD  of  hi*  Btlachmeat  to  Hangar;,  uid  1h«  in-f  Jcet  rendered  tham 
during  rweniy  yean  of  hii  pirblie  tifv. 

tThe  HungarisD  disL  consiiUDf  iwd  chunbcn,Tii;thitor<hoinagn*iDmdbiabopc,ithicb 
rorreepnndi  to  the  Brilinh  Hoiue  nf  I«nb,  nnd  the  lawer  chamber-  compcaed  of  the  dale- 
giletoflhe  inreriarnabilitf  end  the  free  lovniieub  free  town  lendm;  ong  delaggts,  elected 
by  the  citiien.v  Va  mu  can  toIb  or  hold  property  in  fee-simple,  except  ■  nablenui  or 
acitJien  of  a  free  lawn.  The  de1e)n<es  receira  from  Iheir  cnnetiluenu  writlcn  initruclions, 
raanlatiostheirconduct  at  Ihe  diet,  wliicli  sreproTiooelyd"  '    '   ' 

held  En  the  different  Comilatuii,  into  vhich  the  kingdon 
reBcmble  to  miny  provincial  parliiuneats,  gnd  are  almoet  ei 
Tliej  have  their  onn  juriidietioa.  and'their  om  troejia, 
tt  light  uvsliy, 
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whidi  appal  WM  10  affeotnd,  Qua,  nltbougli  nebhor  lentAiice  tu  uuiuled,  none  wu 
•ZBciUad.  Weaadinycantiiuwd  in  Pienbotug,  and  the  Cnamitet- Auzan  preparing  to 
preTcml  hii  being  erreuad  by  brce,  the  Pnnce  Palatine  fioaUy  declared  that,  "  lu  long 
■•As  rqireMDledlhekinf,  not  ahairofWoseltoy'ilieadihouldbe  touched."  Thi* 
declaration  on  the  part  of  an  Amtmn  prmc«,(tbeArchdakeJoaeph,Palatineof  Hon* 
gtry,  ii  an  unele  of  the  present  emperar,)  compared  lo  the  nTBrily  of  meaaure* 
■debited  againit  the  Ilaliana,  eridently  abowa  the  necaasity  in  which  the  gorerDinent 
ia  placed  of  yielding  to  the  papular  feeling ;  and  offinda  a  strong  }»«>f  of  the  discri- 
uLaatiou  of  iti  high  Amclionariea  in  tfae  application  of  diSerent  remedies  lo  the  aame 
STiI  in  different  countries.^ 

The  introdaction  of  the  Hnngnrian  language  into  (he  diet  givn,  aa  every  no/traoj 
language  ofiiaelfdoea,  on  impolae  10  tb«  people.  Thii,  maroovei,  iinconded  by  the 
iWnlilialiiiiiiiil  at  Peath,  of  an  BiMgarian  aeadtmf,  and  the  Torka  ncendy  publiahed 
Xtf  a  number  of  native  writers,  among  which,  we  will  only  mention  Count  Szexeiny's 
work  "  On  Credit,"  and  tbe  reply  to  it  by  Count  Deaofy,  which  hare  occupied  a  Utrge 
■hare  of  puWc  aiteaiion. 

These  indices  cannot  be  mistaken.  Hungary  and  TraniylTania  have  caught  the 
■pirit  of  the  Polish  reTolutioiL  But  tiie  Hungarians  are  a  stronger  and  more  ener- 
getic people  than  the  Poles ;  they  are  not  dirided  amongst  themselvea,  and  btgan  their 
popular  movement  by  an  attempt  to  enumcipaU  fit  io»er  eltnei,  Tiiey  are  Ihemost 
warlike  and  chiTslnKu  people  of  the  whole  Austrian  onpire,  and  inpoaseaaion  of  the 
rieheat  soiL  A  nroluion  in  Hungary  would  be  more  Cual  lo  Ansttia  than  ibe 
Pidiah  lerolution  could  ever  have  become  to  Bussia,  and  would  at  once  acTer  the 
•mpire.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  loyalty  of  the  German  proTinces  is  so  much  courted. 
The  Otrwum  popolstion  of  Austria  ia  the  only  one  on  which  tbe  goTemmenl  could 
idy  in  SD  etent  of  this  kind-  QslUcia  would  naturally  sympathise  with  Hungary, 
and  the  Italian  Staus  are  neTer  u>  be  depended  on. 

Under  these  circumttancea,  we  een  hardly  consider  the  power  of  Auatiiau  so  finnly 
MtaUiahed  as  that  of  Pmsua.  It  ia  composed  of  too  many  beterogeneoaa  materiala 
to  give  it  stiength  or  doranea.  Its  politica,  too,  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  its  posi- 
tion, ever  become  geoeral ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  execute  any  ene^;etic  measure. 
In  a  war  bt  prineipUa,  (between  England  and  Russia,)  Austria  can  only  throw 
ansed  masses  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  belligerenu ;  but  in  no  case  could  she, 
eonsistently  with  her  own  saiety,  inspireher  subject*  with  a  patrioticdeTotion  to  their 
ooimtry.  Tbe  greelcH  surety  of  Austria  is  peoca.  It  is,  Iherefbre,  her  interest,  to 
fTtvent  rerolntions,  lo  destroy  liberal  prindplea  in  tlie  bud ;  for  she  oould  not  contend 
with  them  if  she  suSered  than  to  ripen.  So  far,  then,  &om  cooaidering  Auitria  a 
fcnnldatde  power,  we  think  her  destined  to  ail  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  hietoricat 
drama,  and  incapoUe  of  acting  any  other.  She  is  involred  in  an  cTerlesting  conflict 
oT  opposite  priiKitde*,  and  ia  alike  lost  by  an  alliance  with  Russia  or  France.  Her 
oommerciol  interests  are  totally  opposed  to  Ruieia,  [hose  of  her  gorenunent  (o  the 
morel  inBoenceof  France.  She  con  mora  udther  brwaid  nor  backward;  abecan 
neither  meet  dangers  nor  avoid  ihem;  but  oinat  Maud  atill  until  her  fiue  shall 

With  tbe  exception  of  Austria  and  Pniaaia,  there  exists  no  absolute  monarchy  in 
Qermany;  al1thentinorStatespoaBesung,moreorless,libera]£»iiJti(«ttni.  Theseeoiv 
iUtuiiona,  insignilieant  as  they  are,when  compared  to  the  free  inaiitutions  of  Britain, 
or  even  France,  were,  neverthden,  eiMrtad  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or.  as  was 
the  case  in  Bavariii,  by  tbe  financial  embarrasamenta  of  the  country.*    In  either  cose, 


every  Ihlng  <■  permiUsd  w 
-  -  argned  he,  BTOlri 
r  ia  eatablbhecL 

ii  otdai  lh«a  the  ar 

t  King  Haximniiao  loiaph,  of  BsTSris,  ma,  In  IBIS,  obliged  lo  give  a  cantilutlaB  U  the 
Banria^  ia  order,  with  IhsaMlflano*  of  the  pso|de,  to  regolBte  tbe  payment  of  Os  aatkul 
deh. 
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the  DMOiitf  of  cmieeclinf  certain  righu  and  pnTikfcs  (0  U>  P"?^  wm  imptieillr 
Bcknowl«dgea;  and,  ihiragb  the  priitcea «8«rv«TiU  regntled  having nuda  tbne ooo- 
ouMODi,  it  wu  no  longtr  in  their  power  whoUj  to  ntra«t  theoi. 

If  any  one  •hould  doubt  the  fact  of  the  aeed  of  libot;  being  widely  diffiiaed 
throvghout  Geman]',  we  ruler  him  to  the  history  of  the  yean  1S30, 1831,  and  1833, 
(rom  the  revoliitioD  of  July  to  tha  fell  of  Woisftw.  The  late  French  nvohilion,  lite 
an  electric  shock,  eoOTuleed  Genoany  from  the  boiden  of  the  Rhine  to  the  ftixitien 
of  RuauB,  from  the  boundarira  of  Italy  to  tba  shona  of  tlw  Baltic  The  immediata 
conaequeneee  were  the  partial  abdication  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  the  abdication  of 
(hedukeof  HeBseCaudl,thecha8ingout  oflhedukeof  Bnmawick,  and  U«  utoMiii- 
nent  of  Of  iiben^  of  tktfrest  in  He  grand  dmcli/y  of  Baadtn.  The  latter  cirenni- 
Kance  was  immediatelj  taken  advantage  of,  by  the  eatafaliilinMnt  of  a  powerAil  oi^ail 
of  public  opinion,  called  "  The  Libera], "(  On-  Pmmnittkigi, )-wiath  bad  an  immeaaa 
drculaUan,  and  was  editad  by  the  ablest  men  in  Oeimany.  Anotlur  liberal  paper, 
"The  Unireisal  Qarman  Qazetle,"  {DU  Algemtint  Dtulscia  ZeiOmg,)  edited  by 
Dr.  Moebold,  was  established  at  StiUlgart,  in  Swafaia;*  kod  a  number  of  similai 
papers  were  eatnblished  in  most  of  the  larg«  towns.  The  langaage  held  by  IhcM 
jotimalists,  and  the  Ofunion  of  the  people  which  they  represented,  wne  sneh  u 
not  only  to  miUce  the  patty  ptinces  of  Germany  submit  quietly  to  the  meaaorca 
proposed  by  them,  bat  to  pi«Tent  even  the  holy  alliance  from  attempting  a  blow 
BigainM  Franca.  Even  the  jsauiiieal  voluptuary,  Lodwig  I,  of  Bataria,  wboae  whole 
aysttm  of  government  consiBts  in  demoralizing  the  people,  in  order,  tba  more  easily, 
to  reduce  thsm  to  slavet,  opened  the  sucmbly  of  the  States  by  ofieiing  thanks  to 
Providence  fbr  having  released  him  from  the  awftd  responsibility  of  an  absolute  king.-t 

"The  Idberal"  went  even  to  far  OS  to  advocate  the  re-nnion  of  the  dlfierent  Statea 
into  a  Germanie  empire,  not  under  the  anapieea  of  Austria  or  PruHia,  b«U  under  thoBt 
of  duke  Leopold  of  Baaden,  This  piiaee,  one  of  the  fiiw  viituoua  of  his  elan,* 
united  the  sufiragea  of  neariy  the  wh^  liberal  party,  and  waa  actually  set  up  as  ■ 
candidate  fiir  the  dignity  of  emperor. 

Moiters  were  at  this  crisis  when  the  Polish  revolution  inspired  every  heart  with 
fresh  bopeaof  success.  During  the  whole  timeof  this  heroic  bat  tinfonnnueHm^le, 
the  princes  of  Germany  only  ruled  nominally.  They  dared  not  breath  theii 
tm:  sentimenta,  or  cheek  the  bursts  of  sympathy  fbr  a  luUion  fighting  fbr  liberty, 
which  were  then  poured  forth  from  the  press,  and  repented  and  sung  by  the  people, 
till  the  very  forests  echoed  tbam  to  the  wind.  But  the  doom  of  Poland  waa  sealed — 
the  liberties  of  France  betrayed  by  her  "citizen  king;"  and  Qenmany,  in  the  middle, 
between  two  Oicksring  lights,  that  toocbsd  ber  with  a  momentary  ilhimination, 
idunged  again  into  darkness. 

Scaniely  a  year  were  the  Germans  allowed  to  monm  over  the  grave  of  Ptdand, 
bofbre  they  had  to  lament  the  loaa  of  their  own  liberty.    The  diet  of  1832  abolished 


•  TliiamiiUDMba  ujafbondgdwith  the  UDiienn]  Gazette,  (AllKengioa  Zi-itaiig,)  publlabed 
at  AnffibouTg,  the  abLeit  and  mat  Lnfluemial  paper  on  the  whole  eiAtineDt  of  Europe-^ 
wblch  hu  never  boon  iha  organ  of  anynsrtv. 

tDneiIho"^Wn^Quarfir/uRnuuO' which  eitiJB  the  munilicpnM  of  this  pilroa  of  the 
arts,  know  the  TilBprMtic™  by  which  hsenorM  money  from  his  pconlel  Dooitknowihaithe 
lite  npeechoriha  kin^of  Wilrleoiberg'^a  which  he  [anianv  juetifiexhii  coodnei  lowaidg  the 
propla,  Bsbeiog  forced  u[)aa  him  by  Iho  other  pnwnra,  but  challeatfBHlhem  to  prova  him  ^ilty  of 
diihnnenj  in  auinij  matter*," a  diarfei  jatUy brought  agaiiut  tht  Mevcrtign  t^  anag\- 
bortnifcinfliiry"— referalDlhe  kh^t^BavBriK,  whohubfleo  knawn  to  rob  the  public  chest tu 
graUryhiaiuordinalalaateil  LetlhEeorrespnidentofthe  "Forai^auiitrrly,'' risit  the  (lata 

and  highwaymen  I  iet  faimgaie  oa  Iho  full  len(^  pictitre  of  the  king,  be^c  which  IhcAa 
victim*  wer*  obliged  to  ibt<fl  ifeicn,  and  aik  foriprrnen  of  iheir  aini,  and  ih?n  praiie  the 
patmn  o(  the  ana  who  eiUrtii  this  base  idolatry  in  a  Chriitian  country,  in  the  13th  ceatmy. 

t  He  la  the  ooly  one  wbo,  though  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Dieaaurea  prnpoied  by  Aiiatrla 
aod  Pniwia  at  the  diet  of  \fl'Si,  ntTcr  joined  in  the  perteculion  or  palilicil  offeuleis.  Ha 
hursdoced  a  mild  eeruortUp ;  but  hai  also  bcrsduced  the  trial  by  Jury. 
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the  Hbeltr  of  ths  pm,  tlirew  the  moat  dutingmihcd  ediloti  into  priaoD,  eieluded  lb« 
i*wii|iiiiiii  of  libaty  fiuni  tba  legisbtiTs  uwmbUe*,  aboliihed  the  most  liberal  ps- 
pom  ('■  Tha  Liboal,"  and  "  The  Unireiul  Oerman  Gazette, ")  and  put  bh  end  to  all 
booiim  of  apaeeli.  All  tbii  w»  done  u  abrupUy  and  unexpecl^ly,  thnt  the  people 
Who  hadTsnCariid  LoiBlyoQthepnmuaeaoflhBT  princes,  and  had  coiuequmtly  omiiud 
to  nan-trn  miXKires  tur  their  comnton  defence,  could  not  for  aevenJ  montlia  recover 
■h>inth<ir&slonUbin(nt;aiMl  vbenLtwydid  racOTer,  the  AuXrions  wltc  al  Fmnkfbrc 
Ttnu  ended  (be  tint  &ir  dieam  of  liberty  in  Germany;  liul  the  dreunm  are  now 
loased  finm  Iheir  alMp,  and  made  senaiUe  of  thur  ime  poiition.  They  have  Dow 
leited,  to  tha  fiillax  extent,  the  Tentcily  and  good  faith  of  their  pHncse,  and  will  not 
aoon  triut  again  to  thdr  nnoeiily.  The  STenta  of  the  last  five  yean  have  destroyed 
the  laal  remnant  of  loyalty  amongst  the  people,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  true  cliar- 
Bctei  of  llieiF  rnloa ; — thay  have  put  an  end  to  thadeluBlTehopeofeatablishins  liberty 
yirBHifiuWji,  throu^  ordinary  maaoi,  and  convinced  even  the  moat  Gndubue  Gorman, 
thai,  in  order  lo  be  free,  he  most  himself  assert  that  freedom,  and  be  ready  lo  defted 
it  with  his  Life  and  property.  This  ia  an  important  truth  which  the  Germans 
oould  have  only  learned  from  eiperieiice,  and  which  the  lata  history  of  Europe  ha« 
UilgM  ibam. 

Thoae  who  ridicule  ihe  idea  of  a  revolution  in  OeroiBny,  ore  as  liale  acquainted 
with  the  Qerman  character  as  with  history.  There  ia  do  more  onbeoding  chuacter 
than  t'leGdnnan;  none  which  more  liteadily  adherea  lo  piinclples.  The  German 
character  possesses  that  which  places  it  above  the  destructive  inSuence  of  tyranny; 
it  ia  d'xply  imbued  with  tnoralily  and  religion.  When  the  Qermans  shall  once  um 
themselves  (br  liberty,  they  wiU  fighl,  as  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  with  a  icli^oiu 
devotion  to  tbeircanae;  and  not  put  the  awoid  back  into  ilsaeabbard  until  they  shall 
have  conquered.  Tha  liberals  in  Germany  ore  not  deteotad  t  T^  iart  tiol  ytl  laiat 
liejieid  i  because,  with  the  bll  of  Poland  and  the  retrograde  motion  of  France,  they 
lacked  the  inspiring  impulse  of  a  great  cause.  Their  strength  i»  yet  uotried,  and 
may  have  been  qkand  by  Providence  fbr  a  worthier  occasion. 

Germany  cannot  commence  a  revolution,  but  ahe  may  ctnnpleta  one  commenced  by 
•nother  people.  CntU  Germany  is  revolutioniced,  no  rational  system  of  IVeedom  eao 
take  iwot  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  Spain,  Portugal,  Belglmn,  and  Italy 
thonld  have  formed  themselves  into  republica.  The  inteliigence  and  morality  of  the 
Oermana  render  ibem  best  capable  of  giving  prrmanaicy  to  liberal  institutions. 
"  They  form  tba  rear  of  liberty,"  says  Boeme,  "  and  will  dacide  the  victory."  "  Tha 
French,"  says  ths  sama  author,  "  are  destined  tn  pull  down  the  old  tottering  edifice 
t^  society ;  the  Gtsmaiis  will  lay  the  fbondation  of  the  new  one.  In  the  wars  fyt 
liberty,  Franee  will  take  th«  lead;  but  at  the  next  congress  of  pesos,  in  whieh  avsy 
nation  wiU  be  ity resented,  Germany  will  act  as  president," 

Few  words  will  suffice  on  the  subject  of  the  minor  powers,  Spaw,  PowniOAi.,Hoi.- 
LiND,  BELtncM,  Denhiri,  SwEnEN,  SwrnsaiaNn,  and  ths  Itilun  rriTcs.  Spain  and 
Pnta^  con  never  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  European  politics,  except  by  the 
example  of  tbeir  liberal  innituiions,  eapodally  if  tbB  fbrmer  sbiwld  become  a  r^oblic 
(n  the  mom  time,  it  is  of  the  greateat  importance  that  the  war  for  piinciplea  should 
at  l:»at  be  carried  on  in  some  part  of  Europe, — 

"  ^lat  strlfB  between  freemea  and  bondmen  may  spread  Lhroogh  the  mrld." 
"Battle*,"  said  Voltuie,  "are  not  lost  by  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  bnl 
by  the  efleet  whidi  theae  produce  on  the  survivers."  The  some  holds  now  of  tha 
prineij^of  fieedara.  Let  liberty  be  once  firmly  estaUiahed  in  Spain;  let  it  be  known 
that  freedom  fbund  ita  way  through  darknesa  and  superstition,  through  despotism  and 
the  inquisition ;  and  it  will  insfnre  the  liberals  of  all  Europe  with  frcah  enthusiasm 
for  their  canse.  They  will  learn  &am  it,  that  a  people  is  free  from  the  moment  it  ia 
rssolTBd  lo  be  BO. 

As  regards  theprc^ble  issue  of  the  civil  wsr  in  Spun,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
llw  evenloal  triumph  of  (he  libsral  party  notwithstanding  the  powerfbl  sssistanee  in 
■nn*  and  moitey  afforded  to  tba  Ftetendv  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the  peeidiu 
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local  Mtuea  vhkh  hare  to  long  maile  it  bnpauiUB  ftr  the  qnaen'i  umiM  to 
diilodge  Don  Cario*  from  bii  gnund  of  adTuitage  in  the  mnnnlaini  of  the 
northBUteni  proTinccs  Ths  pekwntrr,  Seed  by  the  pmata,  may  yet  for  yMia 
be  in  a  eute  of  rebellion,  similar  to  that  of  the  Chonana  in  La  Vendie;  but  the 
popolotiDD  of  the  towne,  Uw  inteUigeat  men  ibioughoot  the  counuy^-and  their  nam- 
ber  has,  ainoe  ISIS,  increoaed  prodigiously — the  troopt  and  a  large  pcutioo  of  tbr 
nobility  themedrea,  aie  in  fiivor  of  idigion*  libmy  and  the  eonatitutioiL  If  Chatlef 
T  wen  10  enlei  Madiid  tomorrow  ■■  tonxugn  king,  be  eovU  net  maintain  himaelf 
tbere.  tntbeCBpiiulibiaperaonandhieoouitwonldbeieiaaecnnthBninthemoiiD- 
lains  of  (he  Baaqne  provinces. 

The  qucation  between  Holland  and  Bdgium  mnat  be  oonridered  ai  indefinitely 
poelptHud,  undl,  in  a  general  war,  the  bnaer  may  poeeibly  lenew  ba  clainu  on  the 
latter,  and  5iq>port  bar  pretentiona  by  the  aawatiuwe  of  the  allied  poven. 

BELonm.initapTceaitEtale,  is  a  mere  appendage  to  France,  and  her  gomnmem  a 
ttue  copy  of  that  of  the  "  eitizen-klng,"  with  eren  lesi  liberty  of  the  preaa  than  the 
Fiench  hare  now  left,  after  the  pasting  of  the  Septonber  law>.  Bnt  it  difers  fren 
the  govenunent  of  Lnuii  Philippe  in  this  respect,  that  it  poeHsaea  tees  vigor,  lea* 
amcentrated  energy,  and  is  less  proteeliTe  to  the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  Un 
■mall  traders.  The  ftle  of  the  Belgians  depends  on  that  of  the  French,  and  tha 
duvneofking  Leopold  on  the  atalnlitjofthat  of  Louis  Philippe.  Whenerar  Fraaot 
itiall  become  a  republic,  Belgium  will  become  one  of  her  praTinees. 

HoLuND  is,  from  the  peculiarity  of  her  position,  and  the  want  of  a  powtrfiil  navy 
to  secure  her  a  rank  among  maiiUme  nations,  thrown  upon  an  alUanee  with  Eussln 
nnd  Prussia,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  prove  fatal  to  her  independence.  It  is  now 
known  thai  Prussia  cheriBhes  a  particular  lendemesa  for  Holland,  though  the  Dutch 
naiion  is  not  disposed  to  make  an  adequate  return  (or  iu  Holland  canooL  maintain 
hv  present  position  long,  nor  will  tha  people,  who  hnve  been  oTcrtaxed  ever  siaee  th* 
int  war  of  the  republic  aguoat  Spain,  be  able  to  fbmish  the  means  for  lbs  mffKitt 
of  BO  large  an  army.  Dutch  trade  is  also  on  the  decline;  and  it  is  an  estabUebed 
ftct,  that,'  not  moi«  than  ten  years  ago,  the  Americans  alone  had  more  ships  engaged 
in  the  Java  trade  than  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Holland,  we  fear,  will  with 
difficulty  maintain  her  national  independence-,  but,  still,  the  dangers  with  which  sha 
is  threatened  by  her  allies  an  infinitely  greater  than  ihoee  resulting  from  the  coalltioo 
at  France  and  Belgium. 

Dbmmibk  and  Sweden  have  long  ceased  to  exercise  a  powerfbl  influence  other  m 
Eurapean  politics  in  general,  or  particolariy  on  those  of  Qenoany,  The  king  of 
Dnunsj'k,  by  virtue  of  tha  duchy  of  Holstein,  is  a  manber  of  the  Oermanic  di«;  biU 
baa  not  the  least  iofluence  on  its  daliberations,  and  the  mariume  importance  of  De^ 
ma*  was,  togtthsr  with  her  flee^  destroyed  in  the  battle  of  the  Sound.  Swrdea— 
(*  the  peace  of  WeaqjhnJiB,  the  protector  of  Oennsny— is  now  a  power  of  ta»ow^ 
•equenca  in  the  scale  of  European  polities  than  Fruaua;  and  has  not  even  pivouiH 
lbs  tegular  succession  of  her  monaicha.>  But  (he  Swedes  are  rtill  on  nneonquered 
people,  fiill  of  ardor  and  pairiodsra,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  oia 
the  natural  enemies  of  Russia,  and  must,  in  case  of  a  war,  ride  with  the  Wwids  of 
freedom. 

•  Qntsnis  IV,  of  Sweden,  the  ImI  of  ui  alracBt  unintemipted  mariei  of  heroic  king^  died 
«D  du  TlhoT  PebnisiT  last,  U  a  small  ins  at  St.  Gsll,  in  SwilHrlsnd.  He  hsd  llm  saiumHl 
Ike  nuaa  rf  Ouetawon,  (sen  of  Oumstos,)  end  liTed  ia  gresl  reUromBtii  snd  porerty. 
He  wss  die  only  prince  on  the  conlineal  of  Europe  who  on«  di«d  to  oppc-e  Je  t^n.™ 
Mupienr.  In  1804,  when  Prsoct.  II  sbdiested  the  throne  of  Germimy,  ha  d«l«ed  a» 
oe»nirosslresehen™,»ndoppoeediis»"Proieoior  of  the  confederate  princes;  sotle  so« 
afUiwerds  sssnoed  by  Nspoleon  hi^elf.  Ha  ™,  io  conseqoence,  ?^%'^  "  ^T^™ 
thi«w(^  his  neat  sDceKw,  nhoee  yiclorious  armiee  hsd  oneo  csmad  the  Swedish  power 
from  the  Bdlic  to  the  fbot  of  ihs  Alps.  He  wss  a  men  of  Brosl  tslents.  snd  nnconquersbl. 
dstsmfatstioD— a  ehsneter  which,  under  differant  eirconislances.  would  hSTO  gtsced  tna 
history  oir Us  caany- 
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SwmaBUND.  Knee  Ixniis  Philippe's  muterly  itnke  againtt  tba  eeabimiioa, 
tbn  laUer  ia  hudly  left  with  tha  rigfau  of  an  iiid«>eiide&t  power.  The  difiemit 
cantoiu  are  dinded  uniMgst  thcmBelTca,  and  the  intftguee  of  Pnueiit,  facilitated  by 
lierpoa«eaaioiiofNeufiihltel,pieteiitthB  olUmale  adjuatrasu  of  tbeii  diffeimcea  in 
an  independenl,  national  manna,  The  bet  ia,  that  though  nominallj  free,  the 
Swiaa,  of  many  cantona,  are  nothing  but  alaTee  of  their  aiislocralic  maaun.* 

itaelf  ia  bat  partially  eslabliahed.  This  state  of  tbinga  the  Qeitoan  lefii^ees  in 
Switzerland  had  eommenced  to  refcnn  by  Uieorgajuxa^ou  of  BuniTcgnity  atZuiich, 
and  the  eMabliahment  of  a  aumber  of  liberal  pq>en,  whoae  tendency  it  was  to  ohangv 

ooikfedarBlion;  the  oanow  epint  of  rdigiou*  JnloleFBDce  into  inot«  e&lBrged  aenti- 
meiua  of  mntual  fbrbearance ;  the  ffcudal  syUem  of  the  ariitocratio  cantons  into  a  lihe- 
nd  system  otdmucracy.  This  national  impulse  imparted  to  the  pecple  of  Switior- 
laod,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  King,  and  the  holy  alliBiicfl,  to  destroy;  and 
they  hare  succeeded  in  ilr-as  far  as  diplomacy  could  acc(MDpli«h  it— beyond  theit 
HKMt  sanguine  expectations.  ButlhessBd  of  reform  and  democracy,  which  has  been 
Kaltered  in  the  different  cantons,  eauDOt  be  deatiroyed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few  cun- 
ning and  profligate  politicians,  and  the  prediction  is  well  founded,  that  Switieriand, 
in  a  genovl  war,  would  hBTe  the  courage  to  asseit  her  national  iiid(i>eitdenee,  and 
Mnpgth  enough  lo  defend  it. 

In  luLY,  the  Austrian  inflnenoe  must  pierail  until  Pnnoe  assumes  a  difieimt 
■t^tnde.  Austria,  bungmasterof  thekingdom  of  Lombaidy  and  of  Venice,  (themosi 
ftnile  and  best  cultiTSied  put  of  Italy,)  protector  of  the  duchiesof  Modena,  Lucca, 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Piacenia,  and  Guastala,  and  indirectly  goreraing  Home,  EJaphs, 
and  Sicily,  may  be  said  to  rule  Italy  as  effectually  as  if  all  these  Stales  were  actually 
•objectad  10  her  sceptre.  But  erery  year  of  her  admiiustration  increases  the  hstied 
of  the  Italians  against  her  deapotism.  The  Italians  nerer  can,  nerer  will,  peaceably 
subDiit  to  be  goTemed  by  any  power  seated  beyond  the  Alps,  nor  will  any  Gcrmoa 
wlministnuion,  erer  so  Just  and  wise,  satisfy  tbtdr  tiaiionnl  voniiy.  Austria,  inoi»- 
orer,  is  fsr  ttoax  ruling  Italy  with  a  mild  sceptre.  For  fifteen  years  in  soceession  hsTa 
SOflM  Austrians  been  eneamped  in  the  northern  provincea  of  Italy.  The  wlwb 
kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  presents  the  aspect  of  a  coimlry  invaded  by  a 
TietorioDs  anny — marching  and  counter-marching  of  troops  on  erery  rood — cannon  and 
bayonets  in  erEry  town  and  Tillage.  Austria  retains,  in  this  manner,  a  militsry 
possession  of  Italy ;  but  none  founded  on  histories)  pretenBions,  or  the  eonuaon  eon- 
not  of  the  poo^ile.  Neither  hare  the  Italians  the  Inst  oonfidenee  in  their  rulers,  aw 
the  latter  the  lesat  coufidenee  in  the  people.  Both  mutually  distrust  each  otho-,  and 
torn  their  eyes  towards  France;  one  with  suspicion  and  fear,  the  other  with  tha  hops 
of  hlwration.  Fraitce  alone  can  decide  the  fUe  of  Italy.  United  with  the  French, 
the  Italians  may  make  one  more  deaperrUe  effort  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Austria, 
■od  aecomptlsh  their  national  independence.t  Without  the  assistance  of  Franca  any 
meh  attempt  would  at,  presein,  like  the  resolution  of  Poland,  only  inrolTe  theb 

•  The  eanloa  of  Barne  Ii  nmarkabls  for  the  pride  and  intrdtDCS  of  its  Doblu,  and  tha 
porany  and  aluTsry  of  the  psauntiy. 

fnafaniieatiouuarBrinniODtha  TynJeMroadIc  Italy,  which  iha  AnatHaoi  are  bdw 
fririu  St  the  expenss  of  npwsnta  of  10,000,000  Bonni)  (aboot  1,000,000  dolisr*,}  pnm 
that  thay  ars  praparing  iheanslrea  £>  anoihar  Preach  txiU  (naa  thiit  qturtsr.  Tfaa  paiais 
these  IbrtifiutHNU  ptolsci,  command  the  Tymt,  BsTiria,  anil  the  vhole  upper  pert  ofAtstria 
pcopar,  incloding  Skliboorg,  whh  the  ntd  to  Tleons;  but  ihe^  ua  of  as  uia  aicept  (n 


IS  ths  Preneh  asd  Italians  skooM  tske  the  Vervia  mad  la  Inipnick  i  from  which  plaea 

.  ^    .  .  , ,  iiria  are  again  defaoded,  and 

M  Lanu,  atroDg  feitifieaiioDs  are  aba  erectsd,  and  adapUd  for  the  uM  of  CoogrsTa  rooksl^ 


diraniona  may  be  made  iato  Bmiis  and  SalilMHui,  which  would  Bl  aae«  opaa  ths  road 
lathe  heart  of  the  AiBliian  empire.     The  pasiei  in  Upp«r  Auiiriaare  again  defended^  and 


Id  diapnla  Ihlalul  nnag  hold  tif  Anatrks  to  a  tictarunii  umy.    The  Anatrian  go* amman^ 
wtuaa  financial  emhirraaaiaeDU  sre  unaqnallHi  by  ihoie  of  any  other  eouncry,  would,  in  time 


iCiTi  would,  in  tii 
-^-j  .^,. — i  ao  maav  mitlinM  en  fbrtifleuloDL  if  ahe  could 
anbjscta.    . 

vie 


itfpeaea,  scarcely  expend  ao  moay  nuUioaaea  ibrtifleulaiia,  if  ahe  could  re^  m  die  ftdsU^ 
«f  bar  IlaiisaaabJsctB.    Hanlaaalaae  "  '  " "' '"' 
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cotuunrinraui.  Italy,  like  >U  oUwr  miixir  ■taM.miut  tbidetbcianB  of  aeoMnl 
WW  between  tbe  uutocracy  and  democracy  of  Eun^,  in  vkioh  ahe  bsidf  ■  di»- 
tilled  10  take  a  gallant  part.       * 

Oppoaed  Co  tha  liLucal  priDciplea  and  common  inlotaU  of  mankind  ii  ths  pmnr 
nfRcaau,  hovering  like  an  eagle  over  its  prey,  and  tbMalenitig,  at  every  moment,  to 
aeiie  upon  its  victima — the  civiliied  uiuona  of  Eurape.  The  power  of  Ruaaia  ia 
tmqueslionably  alanning,  and  on  the  increaae;  but  it  ia  neverUielaaa  ovenated  by 
ftiepda  and  fbea. 

Euisia  GonitMs  of  an  ataemUa^  of  fbity^g^  differgnt  nationa,  united  into  an 
«ninn  by  nothinf  but  a  military  deapodem.  Theae  fiKty-eight  differem  naiiona 
apeak  (0  many  diffenutlangiiagea;  an  widely  aeparatedfiomeaekoUtCTbycaHonia 
Mid  manoBis;  and  among  ilinn  are  many,  who,  like  the  Poliah,  eniaitaia  tbo  raoat 
imfdaeable  haired  againat  the  Cur.  So  many  beumgeneoua  ekmama  can  only  act 
in  concert  aa  loni;  aa  ihey  an  barbanoa.  Accoatomed  blindly  to  obey  tha  mandalaa 
of  their  military  chieKalna,  eirilizalicHi  aqiaialea  them  by  Bltiiotiing  then  lo  tha 
Knl  and  to  the  inlereata  of  their  reqieelive  eountnea.  Theae,  it  would  leaeh  tlinn, 
an  not  identified  with  ths  growing  despotiam  of  Ruasiai  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
dta  dcMmction  of  iti  banefiil  inftuetwe.  The  difierent  people  of  RnaaiB  ceoae  lo  bt 
AurioMi  when  brtmght  under  the  humaniiing  influence  of  the  arta  and  acieoOM. 
They  then  beeanu  Enrepemu — anbjeclB  of  that  great  moral  empire,  which  agenda 
from  the  extreme  wen  of  Amerioa  to  the  eonfinea  of  Aiia, — and  rebela  in  their  own 
oittniry .  Civilization  maitut  the  Rnanan  empire  inatead  of  giving  it  Rrength,  aa 
it  the  caaBwidi  every  other  uruDtry.  Itcannot  givetheRuBaiuDiana^iM^  impulse, 
because  it  pleoda  the  cause  of  bee  enemiea,  and  is  idsniificd  with  Lhur  political 
plO|ieas.  These  are  facta  which  have  been  repeatedly  proved  by  tbe  diaaflectioll  of 
the  Rniaion  nofclea— almoet  the  only  educated  people  in  Russia— and,  of  late,  by  tha 
Bluiit  of  discontent  maniftated  by  tha  o9ic«n  of  the  garrison  of  Warsaw,  ll  must, 
therefore,  be  the  policy  of  Ruiaia  to  check  ^  piogreas  of  civtliiolion  and  the  ans) 
to  diminish  the  meao*  of  instruction,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  a«  posaible,  the  fbrmaiian 
of  a  public  ^Nrit.  She  is  thua  (breed  to  destroy  the  chief  demmta  of  a  nation'* 
grealaeaa,  and  reduced  to  no  otlMr  meana  of  attack  or  defence  than  tbe  htige  raaasea 
of  ber  soldiery.  In  caae  of  a  war,  tbe  power  of  Rusws  would  rest  on  mere  numeri- 
cal elements,  while  national  enthuaiaam,  love  of  country  and  of  borne,  devotion  to 
liberty,  and  tlw  atrong  principle  of  national  honor,  would  unite  lo  increase  the  moral 
aiergy  of  her  antagonists. 

But  even  the  number  of  tnwpa,  which  Roaua  could  put  in  the  field,  ia  &r  leas  Ibr- 
■udaUe  than  is  generally  believed,  aven  by  nulitary  men.  In  tbe  last  war  againat 
Napoleon,  the  whole  number  of  Riuaian  troc^  which  aetoally  passed  into  Oennony 
and  France,  was  rated  at  lea*  than  100,000,  equal  to  about  one-balf  of  the  Pruaaian 
army.  Theybad  no  important  ihaieinany  of  thegrsatbeXtleawhichdedded  the  &ta 
of  Guiope;  and  the  terror  of  their  arms  was  mors  ocosioiwd  by  the  cruelty  of  tbe 
nldien  than  by  their  valor.*  Did  not  a  handful  of  Folsa,  unassisted  by  ths  great 
maas  of  the  people— for  we  muit  oot  disguiM  the  fhct,  that  the  peaaantry  acted  no 
decided  part  in  the  late  Polish  levolution — dely  the  whole  power  of  Russia  tor  mon 
than  nine  month*  1  And  was  not  the  emperor  of  Russia  obliged  lo  order  even  tbe 
Aaiatic  regiments  to  tbe  theatre  of  war,  though  the  Poles  had  not  one  strong  fortress 
ei^Mble  of  defending  their  lines  1 

The  very  ezient  of  the  dmiiniona  of  Rnaaia  detituM  from  her  stiength  oi  a» 
nvading  pmner.  It  is  with  extreme  difBculty  that  sbe  can  concentrate  an  army  on  any 
point;  because,  ruling  by  military  despotism,  she  is  obliged  lo  leave  strong  garriaona 
in  e:*sry  town  and  village  of  ber  provinces.  Her  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of 
her  subjects,  is  merdy  nominal,  or,  at  best,  established  in  the  plains,  wlula  the 

•  The  Coiseki,  who  took  the  toalheni  road  of  Germsny,  paniiia:  into  Snbii,  msd* 
theiBselTiia  u  •hhwnd  by  the  ialisbiiuiu  of  ihos  prorinCM,  irfa«e  slUts  they  wars,  that 
who]*  nllsgei  nag,  first  lo  aipel  the  Fnoch,  and  IhcD  ths  Bnsusni. 
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d  WMriora,  u  i»  now  the  case  in  t)M  proirince*  of  tbe  Cattcasiu,  defy  tin 
ItiMsians  from  tbrir  slrong  moiiDlBins.  Fnuux  and  GermaDy,  on  tbe  cootruy,  con. 
In  cuss  of  a  populai  emotion,  turn  miUions  into  the  field.  They  may,  a*  wbb  done  by 
Prasaia  in  Uta  wan  of  1814  am)  '15,  mmter  Iheir  whtde  male  population  capable  of 
beaiiag  arms,  and  bring  H  lU  once  into  action.  • 

History  infi»ms  us  that  the  north  hai  repeatedly  ponrMl  out  ita  hoidei  of  barbar 
mna,  who,  by  their  greater  vigor,  and  the  peculiar  youlhfUl  energy  of  n  aaraga 
people,  have  overpowered  the  more  elTeminale  people  of  tlie  aouth.  But,  if  we  m\a- 
lake  not,  tlie  precedent  cannot  be  applied  to  Russia.  The  German  barbariani  who 
deatroyed  the  Roman  empire  had  not  introduced  Rohimd  luxuries  into  their  eampl, 
Mid  their  leaders  were  ai  vigorous  and  Doeompt  u  the  masMS  which  followed  than, 
*( he  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  ere  a:quaiiil£d  with  every  rafinemcnt  and  Initnry 
of  the  south;  tlwir  nolnliiy  and  the  otGcers  of  their  army  are  the  greatest  voluptn- 
nriee  in  Europe,  and  their  mann^n^  became  daily  raam  ctTeminBie  by  Fonttnued 
■oeessioDa  from  (hose  of  the  Oriental!.  They  are,  in  fact,  civilized  barhariansj 
poaaessing  all  the  oolvaid  refinemeoU  of  poliBhed  nations,  without  thur  hnmani^ 
and  learning.  There  is  mora  morality  and  virtue  in  the  Germans  than  ever  graced  a 
Buatian  camp.  So  fiir  from  rushing  on  on  efleminMe  people,  they  would  encounter 
a  nation  whoae  phyucol  and  moral  power  is  Buperior  to  their  own.  Bemdea,  the 
natioika  on  the  continent  are,  with  the  esceptions  of  the  Italians,  all  of  a  wailika 
sharaoter,  they  are  armed  and  prepared  <br  each  an  invsaion.  CivUitation,  inonovN, 
is  00  bmgtroonSnedlooneortwo particular  stala9,bot,  bythapreaB,isq>readingoT«r 
ths  world.  E>ery  ship  which  enters  a  Russian  port,  discharges  its  cargo  of  intdli- 
genea,  and  irdaims  her  subjects  fiwn  baiberiam.  Ruaaia  will  be  partially  civilized 
bafcre  she  will  attempt  the  ooikquest  of  Europe ;  bat  then  the  elements  of  her  powtr 
will  no  lon^  ad  in  her  fiivor. 

Before  dismissing  tbis  subject,  we  mua  once  more  advert  to  the  unfortiuwie  Poliah 
rsfohitioa.  Deploied  as  its  unhappy  issue  must  be,  we  cannot  agree  with  thosewln 
bier  fhnn  it  the  complete  destruction  of  Poland,  end  the  final  security  of  Rtiiaia 
frwn  a  similjT  attack  in  that  quarter.  We  have  ttie  Autocrat's  ovn  essiirance  that 
ha  cannot  troH  the  Poles  to  themselves,  and  that  he  dnes  not  oonsidei  a  vsnqaistaed 
BatioB  as  destroyed.  We  leam  frtnn  his  own  speech  to  the  corporation  of  Warsaw, 
that  he  conaiders  it  pendent  to  maintain  a  large  standing  oimy  in  that  coimtry,  and 
Oat  he  has  given  orders  to  destrey  the  city  at  Ut  first  HgluU  ef  meit.  We  thus 
lean  fttna  the  month  of  the  conqneror,  that  the  victory  is  yet  incotntdeta,  and  that  ha 
•ntieipaln  •notber  battle.  It  is  gratifying  to  leam  this  from  the  Czar,  though  it 
Mifbt  have  baen  inferred  bom  lbs  teawns  Mntained  in  liistrar.  The  Greeks  wsae 
oppitfei  fin  centuries,  and  preaerved  their  nationality  even  after  they  bad  loM  ihdr 
langnage,  and  maintain  this  nationality  now  against  their  own  king.  How  could 
Poland  be  destroyed  by  the  eventa  of  me  unfortunate  warl — Poland,  whose  haroie 
deeds  must  live  for  ever  in  the  msmory  of  every  Christian  and  patriot.  A  peo[de 
may  be  conquered,  but  they  cannot  be  destroyed  until  they  have  learned  to  be  slaves. 
Thiathe  Polea  have  not  yet  learned;  and  for  this  reaetmtiie  despot  threatensstill  with 
hi*  bombs  and  eaimon. 

But  we  must  not  forget  Chat  it  was  but  a  portion  of  tlie  former  kingdom  of  Poland 
which  engaged,  and  was  defeated,  in  the  combat  with  Russia.  Ths  inhabitants  of 
the  duchy  of  Posen,  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  ancient  Lithuania,  were  not  directly 
involTed  in  that  slnig^  These  provbcee,  therefbie,  ore  yet  fresh,  and  may,  under 
frvorable  circnmalanoes,  yet  unite  and  revive  the  spiiil  of  Warsaw.  The  Pdea 
Ibemselveado  not  yet  deapiur  of  thair  cause;  and  this  is  the  surest  proof  that  it  is  IM 


The   Rosuan  ainiy  stationed  in  Poland  has  already  imUbed  many  principte 
which  it  has  eombsued  with  the  sword.    Ths  conquest  of  Poland  is  peibapa  one  of 


rissshadpravlMialypeiUediaRas^l  sad  the  link  dncbr  gf  Baaiaa  Bnmod  8(^0001 
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tlM  m«a(  nuuu  of  acaUeriiig  tbem  noongtf  the  Bnuiui  popvlaUon;  and  who  can 
fbretell  vhitha  the  *eiT  diriaion  of  Poland  may  xuK,  in  iu  tiUal  nttibution,  deatiof 
Uw  powen  whieh  mlliad  hislaTy  by  ths  wmmiwiion  of  thai  crime.  We  beUan  ia 
Nameaia,  and  are  eonTuiced  thai  erory  crime,  indiiidual  or  nuioual,  ia  aura  lo  woik 
ant  ita  mm  poniahnieDt. 

If,  in  a  intibabla  wnr  with  RnMla,  Englanii  ranain  briie  (o  ths  dnaocralic  princi- 
plcB  by  wUch  alu  ia  now  Bnimalol,  and  do  not  Mifier  heraelf  to  be  dirided  by  pwtj 
4)int,oc  the  influsnce  of  bar  wealthy  ariatoeracj',  it  will  be  in  hei  power  to  make  hev- 
anlf  the  great  repRaemativa  of  libnal  [sincqile*  Ihnmghout  Europe.  She  will  ruah 
mheifbewithiheamngthand  energy  of  a  new-bom  people,  followed  by  thepairiota 
of  France  anl  Oermany,  and  aniid  the  aeclamationa  of  erery  ciTjlixfd  lulkn. 
The  moral  force  then  tbi«wn  into  her  acale  would  ahalce  Ruaua  lo  the  centre,  whila 
nnucilated  Poland  mi^  accinnidiBh  the  diamembeimcnt  of  bar  anpire.  A  war 
batwMn  England  and  Ruaaia  moat  neceaaorily  become  general,  and  decide  the  &U 
of  Eorope.  &i^and  could  not  tempoiiie,  becMwe  erery  day  would  inenaae  tba 
power  of  the  enemy. 

In  ibe  mean  time,  it  U  the  inureM  of  tSngliniii  to  conciliaU  the  people  on  the  coa- 
tinenl,  and  more  eapecially  to  obtain  the  sutCrBgea  of  Qemianr.  The  people  on  lb* 
wmtiTunt  aie  aioquoinlad  principally  with  the  ariMocralic  pretenaioD*  of  the  Eo^iih, 
tu appomd le  bitrty and tiemeeraq/ 1  and,loaBytbetiuIh,Engiandi(aibeentheatniiiff 
htdd  of  European  ari>tai:iaey.  There  iaaometbiog  dazzling  in  the  feudal  aplendor  of 
Britain;  in  her  remaina  of  cbiralry,  her  ancient  caaUea,  in  (be  atate  and  ponp  of  her 
noblea,  in  their  palaeea,  their  refinement  and  taaie.  But  ihe  French  an  a  nation  of 
of  aoldieni  and  the  Oennaua  a  nation  of  thinkera.  Feodal  magniAoence  neither 
eieilea  their  wonder,  nor  do«a  it  coincide  with  their  taate.  The  Fiench  han, 
wilhtbeawtsdof  Brennua,deBtroyed  it,  wberem  they  finuid  it;  the Germana  haia 
combalted  it  wiih  aD  the  waapona  of  philoaophy.  The  E^igUah  orutocraey,  tber»- 
fcie,  cannot  malca  proselyleaon  the  continent,  or  ezcilatheaympathy  of  the  people; 
but  Ihe  En^iah  mUitm  may  ronae  tbair  enlhuaiaam  by  ita  manly  virtue,  iu  matured 
fhiedam,  and  ita  wiae  and  geneioua  lawa.  Let  theae  be  known  and  undeiaiood  by 
tlv  people  of  the  oontinrat,  and  they  will  aoon  lean  to  identify  their  own  iibanj 
with  Um  liberty  end  independence  of  BrUain,  and  take  iq)  aima  in  dnfcoce  of  thoir 

So  fqi  then  ftom  teong,  in  the  growing  democracy  of  England,  a  eanee  of  Iwr 
flttnra  decline,  we  view  in  it  Ihe  ptoridential  derelopemenl  of  a  principle  whieh  Lupartt 
new  life  and  rigor  lo  bv  peqile,  and  ia  deatined  lo  aava  not  only  her,  but  lbs  rK  oI 
mankind,  ftom  niniiiaainn  and  bondage.  We  look  upon  Iha  geoina  of  Eogtaod  oa 
tbe  gaod  genhn  of  hiW«y,  and  tiuat  that  En^aud  will  ba  tna  lo  it. 
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TEES  SUPRiaVE  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

ITS  JODaSS  AND  JURISDICTION. 

TuBUte  renovation  in  A«  ^onilitutioa  of  thU  august  body,  by  the 
creation  <^  seren  of  its  nine  membera  under  the  auspices  of  the 
(>reflent  democratic  ascendency,  may  be  regarded  as  the  closing  of 
•n  old,  and  the  (^>ening  of  a  new,  era  in  its  history.  And  certainly 
to  those  who  hare  looked  on,  for^o  many  a  weary  year,  in  sorrow 
and  almost  in  despair,  at  the  career  of  high-handed  jndicial  legisl*> 
tion,  which  it  was  so  proudly  pursuing,  this  correction — salutary, 
however  tardy — of  the  anti-democratic  tone  of  prtociple  that  has  so 
Imig  characterised  it,  affords  a  subject  of  sincere  con^tulation. 
The  new  cycle,  then,  Uiat  has  just  dawned,  presents  a  fit  occaaion 
for  a  retrospect  of  the  past  measures,  which  we  will  intersperse  with 
•  few  characteristic  sketches  of  the  men  and  manners,  of  that  digni- 
fied banc.  By  establishing  in  the  public  mind,  at  this  time,  distinct 
ideas  of  the  errors  of  the  pest,  we  shall  most  effectually  guard  against 
their  possible  recurrence  for  the  future. 

We  are  aware  of  the  blind  veneration  which  has  heretofore  sealed 
the  «yes  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pubUc,  whenever  their 
looks  have  been  itirected  towards  that  sacro-sanct  tribunal,  in  pros- 
trate wibm  is  sion  to  its  presumed  infallibility  ;  and,  in  discussing  our 
subject  with  the  freedom  which  it  demands,  many  a  reader  may 
perhaps  hold  np  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  impious  temerity. 
Bnt  this  abject  mental  subjection  to  authority  and  assumption  is 
onwortby  equally  of  our  country  and  age.  We  despise  that  timid 
pmdery  in  politics  which  has  become  too  much  in  vogue.  It  is 
hi^  time  to  print  what  has  been  often  and  earnestly  spoken,  and 
what  erery  one  ought  to  know.  Freedom  of  discussion,  of  all  sub- 
jects within  the  range  of  human  ken,  from  highest  to  lowest,  is  the 
vital  principle  of  American  liberty.  The  noblest  and  best  of  insti- 
tmAoBM  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  only  by  the  perpetual  vigi- 
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)Mee  of  public  opinion.  Th«ir  best  friendB  are  those  who  mogt 
frankly  and  freely  ablate  the  frequent  ditcuBsion-  of  the  firat  jwin- 
eiples  on  which  they  are  Couoded,  and  by  which  their  conduct 
should  be  ever  jealously  judged ;  and  those  who  would  inculcate 
that  blind  reneration  and  stibmisuon  to  iVhich  we  hare  alluded,  and 
thus  leave  free  scope  to  the  gradual  developeinent  of  those  abuse* 
which  seem  iuseparable  from  the  practical  working  of  all  homan 
insttttitions,  are  in  truth  their  most  dangerous  enemies, 

We  certainly  are  not  aware  *hat  this  hiMnble  deference,  vhicb 
those  who  affect  to  be  most  shocked  at  the  reckless  boldness  of 
democratic  free  inquiry  claim  for  all  those  existing  powers,  prtvi' 
lege^i  and  dignities,  to  the  evils  or  abuses  of  which  that  spirit  might 
be  presumed  to  menace  possible  danger,  has  been,  or  is,  exhibited 
by  themselves,  in  any  very  remarkable  manner,  towards  those  things 
and  persons  which  the  votaries  of  the  democntic  faith,  tn  oar  con- 
flicts of  parly  creeds,  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  Aeir  dearest  ob- 
jects of  reverence.  To  say  nothing  of  the  licentiousness  of  a  party 
press,  by  which  language  is  habitually  exhausted  for  the  vilification 
of  the  beet  and  purest  of  men,  and  the  wisest  and  most  heneet  of 
meaanres,  have  we  not  heard,  for  instance,  of  a  Preiident,  whose  wont 
it  was,  open-mouthed,  at  his  presidential  dinners,  to  speak  of  "tftaf 
old  fool,  Franklin!"  The  practice,  once  unrvergal  among  the 
members  of  the  pontical  school  of  that  President,  of  imreserred  ex- 
ecration of  two  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  American  democracy, 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  has  not  yet  entirely  died  away ;  though,  as 
against  the  former,  but  a  feeble  echo  yet  lingers  on  our  ears  ;  and 
of  the  latter,  many  of  those  same  gentry  have  by  this  lime  feeeome 
not  less  zealous  in  panegyric,  than  they  were  erst  in  abuse. 

We  cannot  but  acknowledge  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  real  mdrti 
independence  too  extensively  pervading  our  society — especially,  we 
think,  on  our  sea-board — notwithstanding  the  peculiar  boast  of  our 
national  anthem.  Above  all,  the  professional  bigotry  and  subserr- 
iency  of  lawyers  are  the  most  inveterate.  State,  chrtrch,  medicine, 
science,  and  the  useful  arts — all  these  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
Americanized  ;  but  jurisprudence  remains  still  almost  stationary  at 
at  the  old  Blackstone  moorings.  The  peeroge  of  the  bar  yet  stickles 
for  exclusive  privilege  and  foreign  precedent;  ftUd  to  read  the  ftil- 
Home  and  foolish  post-obit  'orations'  of  some  of  these  legal  peers 
on  each  other,  no  wonder  that  foreigners  undervalue  us  as  the  most 
clannish,  hyperbolical,  and  gasconading  of  mankind. 

We  shall,  then,  speak  freely  and  candidly  of  these  grave  snd 
potent  dignities.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Judiciary' System  of  lie 
United  States  is  based  on  false  principles.  The  entire  omission,  in 
its  organization,  of  the  element  of  responsibility  to  pubKc  opinion — 
that  great  conservative  principle  on  which  the  health  and  vitality  of 
every  other  department  of  our  system  depends — the  neglect  Of  the 
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ntinntiil  diMinction  between  judicial  independence  and  jndicial  ir> 
reaponiibilityt  which  had  its  origin  in  a  deceptive  analogy  between 
our  system  of  national,  and  the  English  system  of  monarchica)) 
■OToreign^,  w«  look  upon  as  a  fatal  «rror.  And  we  see  not  less 
cjMrly  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  riew  in  the  history 
of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  than  in  most  cf  the 
minor  courts  of  the  respective  States. 

Our  review  of  so  large  a  subject  must  aeceesarily  be  cursory ;  it 
«haU  at  least  be  honest  aod  trije,  though  it  may  strike  many  readers 
«s  bold;  though  we  shall  nought  extenuate,  we  shall  set  down 
nought  in  malice ;  and  though  we  may  condemn  past  abuses,  it  shaU 
be  with  a  single  view  Xo  their  future  remedy.  Whatever  may  be  our 
ideas  of  the  proper  theory  on  which  our  American  judiuary  syatem 
should  be  modelled,  we  acquiesce  in  it  as  established ;  and  are  only 
«;axiou8  to  sustain,  exalt  and  improve  it,  in  common  with  all  our  other 
American  institutions.  To  preserve,  we  would  purify.  We  would 
4hus  vindicate  and  g;uard  its  coastitutional  and  legitimate  jurisdic- 
lion;  its  real,  lasting  usefulness  and  dignity;  together  with  that 
sespect  of  the  bar,  and  confidence  of  the  community,  which  we 
would  Bedttloasly  cultivate,  for  what  ought  to  be  the  cheap,  prompt, 
impartial  and  independent  administration  of  justice — and  nothing 
more. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  no  where  distinctly  appears,  either  in 
ihe  Federalist,  the  lecUires  of  Wilson,  the  notes  of  Tucker,  the 
commentaries  of  Kent  or  Story,  or,  as  fir  as  wc  recollect,  In  any 
American  history — it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  was  partly  owing  to  foreign  infiuence — to  British 
debt — and  that  ascendency,  which  launched  our  American  Govern- 
ment on  a  flca  of  troubles,  in  the  midst  of  such  rocks  of  the  Britiah 
^Aannel  as  a  funding  system,  national  bank,  internal  taxation,  soon 
stranding  Washington's  administration  on  the  quicksands  of  civil 
war — "  malum  exlTemum  discordia,"  aailh  that  gloomy  but  profound 
teacher,  Tacilus — dreadful  warning,  which  all  the  modern  history  of 
Spanish  America  should  fearfully  impress  upon  us !  English  ere* 
ditors,  wanting  confidence  in  American  State  courts,  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  establishment  of  Federal  courts,  that  they  might  in 
them  enforce  the  collection  of  those  debts,  the  justice  of  much  of 
which  one  of  Jefferson's  most  elaborate  and  masterly  state  papers, 
while  Secretary  of  State,  goes  to  disprove.  English  debtl — that 
Ung's-eril  of  ^ese  United  States,  by  which  we  are  now  again  can- 
tered and  convulsed — whose  contrsctors  and  advocates  are,  as  then, 
tind  always,  chiefly  found  among  those  friends  of  funding,  banking, 
incorporating,  speculating  and  taxing,  among  whom  but  few  friends 
«re  to  be  found  to  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  republicanism. 

No  act  of  Congress  carries  into  complete  eflect  the  full  constitv- 
^oubI  frsnt  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts.    The  8uprei»« 
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Court  deelarm  einphattcftlly,  in  one  of  its  didactic  decrees,  (what: 
would  be  thought  of  it  jud^ent  of  the  Court  of  King's-Bench  that 
should  lecture  Parliament  on  what  h  must  enact !)  that  the  langua^ 
of  the  Constitution  is  mandatory,  as  rcRpecta  that  court,  and  that 
Congress  cannot  lawfully  refuse  to  vest  in  it  tile  wkole  constitu- 
tion aV  jurisdiction.  Buch  are  the  language,  tone  and  temper  of  thfr 
belligerent  strain  of  judgment  in  the  case  of  Martin  against  Hunter. 
But  he  that  as  it  may,  enough  jurisdiction  has  been  either  granted  or 
assumed,  to  render  the  Federal  Courts  important  auxiliaries,  as  thej 
are  in  some  instances  the  supreme  executors  of  (he  Iftw  of  the  land> 
And  though  a  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Louisiana  (once  the- 
representatire  in  Congress,  and  then  governor  of  that  State)  used  t» 
tell  suitors  surlily,  that  there  is  no  right  to  sue  itt  a  Fed'eral  Court 
whenever  State  courts  have  jurisdiction — yet  that  was  bnt  a  rare- 
instance  of  self-denial.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  seen  the  Fede> 
lal  Judiciary  grasping^  at  jurisdiction  with  a  covetous  eagerness,  anf 
a  wide  stretch  of  embrace,  which  could  never  be  satisfied  within 
nty  limits  short  of  universal  dominion.  I^is  is  the  great  abuse' 
against  which  we  wonld  direct  our  efforts.  The  action  of  this 
branch  of  our  political  system  has  tended  more  fatally  than  any 
other  towards  that  federal  centralization  of  power  deprecated  by  the* 
State-Rights  and  Democratic  school  of  politics ;  while  by  its  lavislr 
use  of  the  judicial  Veto  it  has  gradually  erected  itself  into  a  high 
political  and  legislatfvc  power — never  contemplated  by  its  founders* 
— stretching  its  potent  sceptre  over  sovereign  States  and  nations, 
the  monarch  of  all  it  surveys.  "We  repeat  that  we  are  anxious  to- 
exalt  and  strengthen  this  institution  in  the  discharge  of  its  legitimate^ 
iiinclions.  We  consider  it  a  wise  provbion  for  most  revenue,  all 
admiralty,  much  maritime  and  constitutional,  and  some  other  juris^ 
diction,  besides  its  criminal  cognizance — always  preserving  trial  by 
jury,  where  it  can  be  done.  It  is  only  against  its  inordinate  exten- 
sion of  jurisdiction  and  usurpation  of  political  power,  that  our  cen- 
sure is  directed.  We  trust  that  all  its  sincere  and  considerate' 
friends  will  read  this  review  with  that  conviction. 

None  of  the  Chief  Justices,  and  but  few  of  the  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  mere  lawyers.^that  caste  on- 
whose  "trades' -union"  some  of  Burke's  bitterest  invectives  are  be- 
stowed,— the  pekihs  of  the  French  revolution,  as  the  robe  of  France- 
were  nicknamed  by  the  military  r  whose  science  is  not  apt,  saith 
Burke,  except  in  persons  most  happily  bom,  to  open  and  liheralize- 
the  mind,  exactly  in  the  proportion  it  sharpens  the  wit  and  invigo- 
rates the  understanding ;  whose  vocation  it  is  to  work  with  suclr 
tools  as  belluinas,  atque  ferinas,  immanestjve  leges — so  the  ciri- 
lians  stigmatize  the  feudal  laws — such  laws  as  make  up  that  most 
complicated  and  irrational  of  all  modem  jurisprudence,  the  land 
tenures  of  England,  the  delight  of  so  many  American  legists,  anA! 
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intm  vbich  «e  hare  been  with  difficulty  and  but  partwlly  emut- 
cipated. 

At  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  the  profesaion  at  the  same  time  in 
England,  France,  and  this  country,  were  lately  Chancellor  Brough- 
am, Baron  Dupin,  and  Chiei  Justice  Marshall — neither  of  Uiem  a 
mere  lawyer.  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  our  Presidents  to 
•ppoint  distinguished  statesmen  to  judicial  stations;  from  which 
cause  as  much  perhaps  as  any  other,  (fur  nil  tat  ah  otnni  beatum,) 
American  judicial  proneness  has  constantly  been  to  the  exercise  of 
political  as  much  as  mere  cItiI  jarisdiction.  From  the  personal 
training  of  American  judges,  and  the  nature  of  American  institu- 
tioDs,  our  conrls  hare  become  so  poliUcal,  as  to  deem  meum  and 
teum  subordinate  if  not  iriisome  matters ;  while  the  delight  and 
glory  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been,  fomented  by  ardent  advocBtes. 
anrronnded  by  brilliant  auditories,  to  pass  upon  the  laws  and  rights, 
the  interests  and  liberties,  of  sovereign  States ;  to  sit  in  judgment 
apon  the  acts  of  presidents  and  governors,  charters  of  banks  and 
Dniversities,  treaties,  creation,  existence,  and  Intercourse  of  nations, 
rights  of  war,  uid  other  such  ambitious  topics,  seldom  elsewhere  the 
province  of  judicature ;  not  only  to  interpret  and  enforce  laws,  but 
to  annul  them.  Written  constitutions  may  be  said  to  lay  triple  tier* 
of  law :  first,  fundamental  and  supreme,  the  constitutional ;  second- 
ly, the  legislated ;  ajid,  lastly,  the  unwritten ;  unavoidably  begetting 
the  necessity  to  some  extent  of  political  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction ; 
which  our  complex  government  of  State  and  Federal  sovereignties 
^gravates.  But  the  immense  and  unexampled  prepotency  of  put- 
ting judicial  vetoes  on  laws,  not  when  about  to  be  enacted,  but  after 
they  have  been  long  in  force^this  vast  constructive  faculty,  unknown 
In  any  other  age  or  nation,  has  become  of  late  the  ordinary,  the 
bvorite  occupation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
after  their  example,  cf  all  odier  courts  and  judges  throughout  the 
country ;  so  that  it  is  the  assumed  function  of  all  this  magistracy  to 
iBvalidate  whatever  act  of  State  or  sovereignty  lawyers  denounce  to 
judicial  repeal.  A  French  court  has  lately  exercised  something  like 
it,  by  the  abrogadon  of  a  royal  ordinance  declaring  martial  law  in 
Paris ;  and  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  arraigning  the  jurisdic- 
tion itself^  while  earnestly  calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  tower- 
iag,  tremendous,  teeming,  and  perennial  exercise.  Scarce  a  year 
passes,  or  a  court  sits,  without  this  prodigious  incubation.  The  Su- 
preme Coort  is  always  big  with  it.  Every  provincial  tyro  in  his 
teens  just  learning  to  spoil  a  suit,  is  encouraged  to  flesh  his  maiden 
■word  on  this  ultima  ratio  judicii,  by  some  puisn£  judge  sitting  irre- 
sponsibly during  what  is  technically  called  good  behaviour ;  who,  after 
premising  what  reporters  and  editors  will  be  sure  to  extol  as  a  most 
learned  and  eloquent  homily,  on  legislative  and  executive  usurpaUon, 
And  regretting  lis  painfnl  duty  to  correct  such  abuses,  calls  down 
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the  Goddefls  of  Reuoa,  that  lately  set  up  idol  of  jacobin  law,  to 
interpose  and  cut  the  knot  of  naughty  legislation. 
'  No  veto  pover,  ancient  or  modem,  has  existed,  so  fonnidBble  as 
this  conslmctive  judicial  authority  to  abolish  laws,  to  abate  them, 
like  nuisances,  festino  remedio.  Every  day  ministration,  as  it  haa 
become,  instead  of  merely  the  'extreme  unction'  of  judgmont,  to  b« 
resorted  to  only  in  case  of  imminent  danger — and  without  that  Ameri- 
«an  panacea,  the  oil  of  Earopeau  sanction — standing  alone,  as 
our  courts  do,  on  this  modem  pyramid  which  they  hare  erected  for 
themeelreE,  without  the  prop  of  their  dariing  "  stare  decisis" — hav' 
iag,  hy  this  species  of  innovation,  refolutionized  the  law,  and  amal- 
gamated all  departments  of  goTeroment,  which  Montesquieu  and 
Blackstone  proclaim  it  as  the  £rst  principle  of  free  institutioDS  to 
keep  inviolably  distinct  and  separate — no  apology  can  be  needed, 
with  judicious  and  reflecting  friends  of  free  institutions,  for  eamesdy 
endearoring  to  fix  attention,  nay  more,  to  fasten  apprehension,  upon 
the  judicial  Veto.  We  are  among  the  most  steadfast  ffiendsofi 
government  of  law.  There  can  be  no  good  gorernment  wilhont  ita 
supremacy.  While  law  is  wisely  and  impartially  administered, 
other  operations  of  government  may  almost  stand  still,  without  moth 
private  wrong  or  public  suffering.  Let  justice  be  faithfully  admimis- 
lered,  without  sale,  dental,  or  delay,  and  the  entire  apparatus  of 
Presidents,  Secretaries,  Generals,  Post-captains,  Foreign  Ministers, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other  functionaries,  with  armies,  navtea, 
fortifications,  appropriations,  ice.  Alc.  may  almost  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  we  confidently  believe  that  a  century  hence  will  exhibit  snch  an 
approximation  towards  this  state  of  things,  and  with  it  a  yet  unknown 
degree  of  social  well-being  and  improvement,  as  would  astonish  the 
pfesent  generation,  weri  such  a  glimpse  possible  behind  the  cnrtain 
Oif  the  yet  unborn  future. 

An  old  French  gentleman,  who  was  once,  fifty  years  by-gone,  Sec- 
retary of  LegaUon  in  this  country,  and  has  since  held  office,  with  all 
the  pliant  tenacity  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  under  Emperor,  King  by 
the  grace,  and  King  without  grace — the  Marquis  de  Marbois,  aftor 
dedicating  a  book  to  that  sovereign  dolt,  my  lord  the  Danphini 
with  many  encomiums  on  the  wisdom  and  virtues  which  he  poeti- 
cally attributes  to  his  royal  highness,  in  his  preface  to  his  pleasant 
history  of  Louisiana,  thus  describes  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^e  United 
States: 

"II  existe  it  Washington  une  puissance  qui  n'a  ni  gardes,  ni  pa- 
lais,  ni  tresors :  elle  n'est  ni  entour£e  de  commis,  ni  surcharg^e  de 
T^gistres.  Elle  n'a  pour  armes  que  la  v^rit^,  et  la  sagesse.  Sa 
magnificence  cansiste  dans  la  justice,  et  la  publicity  de  ses  aetea. 
Cette  puissance  est  appel^e  la  Cour  Supreme  des  Etats  Unis.  Elle 
exerce  1e  pouvoir  judiciaire  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  int£r£ts  g^^ranx 
dea  Etats  Unis, — entr'  bux  et  avec  les  puissances  ^trangdres.     Les 
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membrea  da  ca  tribnnal  ne  peurent  6tre  priv^  da  levr  office,  qnr 
pour  GBOBe  d'inconduite,  et  par  jugement.  Leur  inamovibiliM  est 
vne  gnaranUe  de  rertu,  et  d'une  inetniction  qui  crolt  d'ann^e  ea 
•nn^e.  Lenr  jurisdiction  eat  imm^ate,  loraqus  lei  ambaBsadeurar 
OHnistrea,  et  consnla,  ou  les  itaia,  aont  partis.  Dans  les  autres  caa, 
ils  eont  jugea  d'appel.  Cea  cas  soni  particulierement  ceux  oil  dec 
itrangerH  sont  partis  contre  des  Etats,  ou  des  citoyens.  Cette  caur 
ft  d'autres  attributions,  qui  dejtk  aknnent  quelques  amis  de  la  Kberl£. 
Hais  qu'a-t-on  k  r^outer  d'un  pouvoir  dont  Is  justice  fait  toule  1& 
force;  qui  peut,  il  est  vrai,  r^duire  les  autres  pouvoirs  a  I'inactiaiit 
•n  declarant  qu'ils  agisaent  contre  les  lois  constitutionnelleB ;  maia 
qui  sonlererait  toute  la  r^publiqne  contre  Ini-mfime,  si  sa  declaratian 
n'etait  pas  confonne  &  I'eridente  v^rit^." 

We  cheerfully  subscribe  to  thu  glowiug  panegyric  May  its  heim 
iieal  of  fond  foreign  fancy  be  always  a  reality ! — But  the  glorious 
truth  is  beginning  to  prevail,  that  the  most  dangerous,  and  ibe 
weakest  of  all  goTernments,  is  ooer-gorerniaeiit.  It  may  be  still 
beliered  in  the  old  world,  and  the  heresy  yet  lingers  even  in  the 
new,  that,  to  be  strong,  goTemment  must  be  Brbitrary,^like  the 
exploded  maxim  of  the  law,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  judge  to 
enlarge  jurisdiction.  We  abjure  all  such  heresies.  The  only  strong 
and  durable  gOTemment  is  that  which  is  mild  and  representative  ; 
understood  and  shared  by  the  community,  yea  by  the  commonalty  ; 
and  of  all  branches,  that  most  needing  to  be  strengthened  by  mode- 
Titian,  engaging  the  aympathy  of  the  people — the  weakest  of  all,  in 
which  the  people  share  only  as  jurors — is  the  judiciary.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  there  such  popular  reverence  for  it,  as  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  it  would  be  infatuation  to  impair  by  usurp- 
Uion  or  excess.  Let  the  majesty  of  the  law  always  be  upheld  by 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  never  endangered  by  professioDal 
encroschment.  We  desire  to  tn«ke  the  Federal  Government  strong 
in  every  department,  especially  die  judiciary,  by  rooting  it  in  tht 
strengih  of  universal  Teneration,  well  assured  that  power  by  com- 
pnluon,  power  of  prerogative,  and  above  all  constructive  power,  are 
but  vanity  and  vexation.  Il  is  false  to  every  patriotic  emotion,  not 
to  use  plain  language — the  language  of  real  affection — if  this  vital 
fnnctioD  is  distempered — 

"Entire  afieetion  baMh  nicer  hwdt." 

It  was  in  1798  that  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time  sat  in 
judgment  upon  the  act  of  a  sovereign  State,  a  law  of  Connecticut; 
when  the  jndgcs,  Chase,  Paterson,  Iredell,  and  Gushing,  not  only 
shrank  from  the  exercise  of  a  power  since  become  so  cheap,  but  the 
boldest  of  them.  Chase,  closes  his  opinion  by  ssying  :  "I  will  not 
go  farther  than  I  feelmyself&ountf  togo;andifIeverexercise  ths 
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jurisdiction,  Ivntl  not  decide  any  law  to  be  void  hut  in  a  very  clear 
ease."' 

We  here  aee  the  almost  imperceptible  source  where  this  orer- 
whelming  cataract,  as  it  has  since  become,  of  jurisdiction,  just  ooz» 
fhitn  the  earth.  It  shsll  be  our  task  to  trace  it  onward,  till  we  shall 
find  itswelling  to  a  flood,  and  sweeping  all  obstacles  before  its  mighty 
way. 

But  before  proceeding  in  this  duty  we  may  pause  awhile  by  the 
way,  to  indulge  in  a  few  of  the  many  reminiscences  and  personal 
■ketches  of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  olden  time  of  the  court 
which  crowd  on  our  memory. 

The  first  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were 
Jay,  Gushing,  Wilson,  and  Blair.  Soon  after  came  Iredell  and  Tho- 
mas Johnson.  In  1793,  Pateraon  succeded  Johnson,  and  in  1796, 
Chase  was  appointed  hi  the  place  of  Blair.  Rntledge,  nominated 
Chief  Justice  in  the  place  of  Jay,  never  took  his  seat.  The  present 
is  the  only  Chief  Joslice  of  the  United  States  who  has  not  been  on 
foreign  service.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  like  riticicnt  Glanville  and 
modem  Erskine,  marshalled  squadrons  before  he  marshalled  plead- 
ings. Three  of  the  first  judges,  Wilson,  Blair,  and  Paterson,  were 
framers.  Another,  Chase,  was  a  signer.  Massachusetts  has  neTor 
been  without  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  the  two  from  the 
same  corner  of  that  State  have  been  on  the  bench  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
nerer  had  a  judge.  New  York  and  Maryland  have  each  had  three, 
Virginia  four,  and  for  thirty  years  two  at  a  time.  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  have  each  had  one.  South  Carolina  two,  but  Chief 
Justice  Ruiledge  never  took  his  seat.  Of  the  two  appointed  from 
Pennsylvania,  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  Judge  Baldwin 
is  of  Connecticut.  Judge  McLean,  named  of  Ohio,  was  bom  in 
New  Jersey  ;  from  which  State  also  was  Paterson.  Judges  Todd  and 
Trimble,  of  Kentucky,  were  both,  we  believe,  originally  of  Virginia. 

The  Chief  Justices  were  Jay,  of  New  York,  Rutledge,  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  of  Maryland.     Of  the  thirteen  Attorney  Generals, 

•  Thai  is,  nich  a  ense  of  unquesiionaMe  legisIwiTe  error,  or  nsuipalion,  Ihnt  no 
two  judgntmU  can  difler  about  This  is  cleaHy  the  (me  principle;  dqwrture  froas 
which  has  been  the  cauie  of  the  mou  flagrant  diTer^ence  and  diTeisity  of  judieia! 
opinion  stct  known.  So  lays,  and  SO  shows  Judge  Baldwin,  in  his  my  i^e,  bnt 
rather  angry,  inct,  entitled  "  A  Ornrral  View  of  the  Ori^n  end  Nature  of  the  Con- 
solution  and  OoTemment  of  (he  United  Slates,  dedtieed  from  the  potiiieal  history  and 
cendition  of  the  Colonies  and  Stales,  together  with  their  exposition  by  the  Suprnns 
Court  of  the  United  Stntes,"  Ac.  Chaar,  who  did  not  hesiiaie  to  set  Ids  hand  to  Iho 
Declaration  of  Independence,  hii  life  and  sncred  honor  on  that  cast,  wu  not  botd 
tfMnigh  to  girt  judgment  to  sliike  s  Stale  down  ftom  il*  soTcreignty,  wilhont  light 
ha  darioT. 
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Uro,  Edvard  Randolph  and  Robert  Smith,  became  Secretariei  of 
State ;  and  Robert  Smith  also  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  three,  Cteaar 
A.  Rodney,  William  Pinckney,  and  Richard  Rush,  foreign  niini»- 
teni ;  two,  Richard  Rush  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  Secretaries  of  the- 
Treasury  ;  one,  William  Bradford,  died  in  the  office ;  and  only  one, 
Roger  B.  Taney,  has  been  made  a  judge.  It  ^Fas  Mr.  Pinckney's  oft 
expressed  opinion,  that  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United' 
States  is  the  most  laborious  and  responsible  of  all  our  public  staUoQS. 
Tet,  if  ve  mistake  not,  he  and  one  other  are  the  only  two  who  pe^ 
formed  the  uncommon  exploit  of  voluntary  resignation.  The  pre- 
■ent  excellent  incumbent  is  well  known  to  have  anxiously  desired  it, 
and  to  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  the  office,  against  his  will,  only  by  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  to  the  great  detriment  of  private  interests.  Of  tbs- 
reporters,  Dallas  was  a^erwards  a  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  Mr.  Cranch  has  been,  almost  for  a  time  whereof  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Chief  Judge  of  the  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  Mr.  Wheaton  is  now  the  American 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Prussia.  Tbe  marble  bust  of  Jay  in  the 
massire  hall  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  crypt  of  the  capitol,  is  a 
tolerable  likeness  of  that  honest  Huguenot,  remarkable  for  his 
directness  and  purity  of  character,  honorably  employed  in  many 
important  pnhlic  services,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  who  was  said 
Dot  to  have  had  the  gift  of  second-sight  of  the  destinies  of  that  sti>- 
pendous  Southwest,  which  (let  all  travellers  by  steam  on  the  west- 
em  waters  recollect)  it  was  long  contemplated  to  surrender,  with 
tiiG  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  magnificent  valley,  to  Spa- 
nish, which  would  have  been  to  Bdnapartean,  possession.  Instead  of 
conquering  Africa,  from  the  point  d'appui  of  Algiers,  French  armies 
might  now  be  ealrcnched  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  living  on  tam^ 
rinds, which  Chateaubriand,  by  poetic  license,  says,  grow  on  the  banks 
of  the  MeekacSbe,  and  debating,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  with  our  Ken- 
tacky  Gascons,  the  liberty  of  being  blown  up  by  steam  or  snagged 
npon  sawyers.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  were 
both  diverted  from  the  bench  to  foreign  missions.  Jay's  treaty  with 
England,  and  Ellsworth's  embassy  to  France,  made  as  much  sensation 
in  their  days  as  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  nullili cation,  the  sua- 
pension)  or  any  of  the  volcanoes  that  have  burst  in  ours.  In  the 
late  treaty  with  France,  which  for  a  while  was  also  the  great  lion  in 
our  path,  there  is  acknowledgement  by  supreme  low  that  the  peofds 
were  right  in  one  at  least  of  their  objections  to  Jay's  treaty;  for 
oven  Washington  himself,  like  the  gallant  Decatur,  always  stood  by 
his  country,  right  or  wrong.  Ellsworth  is  understood  to  have  been 
largely  instmmental  in  framing  the  original  judiciary  acts  (one  of' 
which  smacks  a  little  of  Connecticut)  and  other  primeval  laws  of  our 
present  Government.  He  i/aa  a  calm  but  powerful  debater  in  Con- 
gress, remarkable  abroad  for  unadulterated  <  Americanism  *>  and  on 
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Ae  bench  a  moat  inflexible  chieC  He  iaatrufited  a  jury  that  thft 
Eaglish  common  lav  ie  Uie  commoii  law  of  the  United  Stales.  An 
error  almost  venial  when  English  ascendency  was  universal  in  this 
oountry,  and  with  lawyers  especially  omnipotent.  Even  one  of  the 
present  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  betrayed  a  strong  hanker- 
ijig  after  that  flesh-pot  of  Egypt,  and  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
flzin^  the  odor  of  its  sanctity  by  legal  fiction  on  the  good  Creoles 
of  Louisiana,  who  regard  the  English  common  law  with  more  aver- 
sion than  that  learned  judge  can  the  blue  laws  of  New  England. 

In  Uioae  'good  old  times'  when  the  Supreme  Court  sat  under  the 
tigime  of  the  English  Common  Law,  instead  of  mean  black  sophp- 
more  gowns,  (last  and  sorry  remnant — the  mere  administration  de 
bonis  non— of  the  judicial  robe !)  the  judges  were  dressed  in  stately 
scarlet  and  ermine.  Revolutionary  madness  had  indeed,  even  then, 
indicted  on  those  learned  heads  a  deplorable  privation,  and  on  th« 
tfoounonvealth  the  fearful  innovation — 

AU  other  evils  but  disturb  a  State, 

But  innovation  ja  the  Wow  of  fato— 

9t  Stripping  them  of  the  judicial  wig,  that  best  and  most  authentic 
absurdity  of  form,  to  quote  Burke  once  more  !  Till  then,  venerable 
magistratea  were  not  entirely  bareheaded,  like  an  excellent  judge, 
Brockholst  Livingston,  whose  finely  shaped  head  was  almost  entirely 
bald.  Powder,  however,  when  flour  and  tallow  were  cheap,  was  still 
in  rogue.  The  bar,  although  unfrocked,  appeared  always  in  banc, 
in  full  suit  of  black,  with  variegated  queues,  light  small  clothes, 
bnckles  and  ruffles.  The  'lean  and  slippered  pantaloon'  was  not 
AentneAse,asShake8peareimagineditVn;)05«c.  Ifweare  notmla- 
taken,  Mr.  Taney  Is  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  these  United  States, 
who  ever  so  far  departed  from  precedent,  (most  portentously,  we  sub- 
mit,) as  lo  give  judgment  in  trousers  /  The  spirit  of  modern  sans- 
cwlotle-isoi  had  not  ihen  overthrown  all  the  good  old  landmarlca 
and  dignified  fashions ;  a  round  hat  was  altogether  extra-judicial ; 
and  a  judge  in  a  hat,  not  only  round  but  white,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  more  efleclually  punishable,  than  any  misde- 
neanonr  in  office  is  by  impeachment ;  and  lawyers  in  whiskers,  or 
boots  and  black  stocks,  would  have  been  committed  till  well  purged 
ef  such  outrageous  contempts  of  court.  Judges  were  not  then  drawn, 
Uke  money  from  the  Treasury,  by  specific  appropriation  to  particu- 
lar circuits ;  but,  by  a  system  of  exchanges  at  par,  each  judge  in  turn 
perambulated  the  whole  United  States.  Judge  Cushing  always  tra- 
velled in  an  open  phaeton  and  pair,  and  was  of  course  many  weeks 
iBdufltrioualy  driving,  without  per  diem,  from  Boston  to  Savannah. 
Judge  Wilson  rode  the  circuits  in  his  dashing  coach  and  four,  with 
out-riders.  At  a  later  period.  Judge  Todd,  the  first  trans-Allegha- 
Bian  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  performed  three  thonsand  milea 
•f  lus  duty,  per  annum,  on  horsebaok.    We  may  add,  (in  parenthesis,) 
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th»t  then,  before  innoration  b7  steam,  on  boftt  and  car,  had  annihi- 
lated the  American  magnificence  of  distance,  and  lent  congreaBiona] 
magnificence  to  Hslaai  per-diems,  we  Iiare  seen  in  this  metropolis  a 
young  lady,  daughter  of  a  Senator,  who  rode  on  horseback,  (and  with- 
out ^ler  diem,)  all  the  way  from  Chilicothe  to  Washington  ;  nay  more, 
a  matron,  wife  of  anotber  Senator,  who  not  only  rode  on  horseback, 
but  often  camped  out  in  the  Indian  country,  during  the  journey  from 
New  Orleans,  and  nothing  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear.  Such 
historical  reminiscences  may  be  thrown  in  to  admonish  modern  de- 
generacy of  its  decline  from,  not  only  the  days  '  that  tried  men'a 
souls,'  but  even  from  those  of  later  dale,  when  ladies  were  often  ex- 
ercised far  more  severely  than  their  lords  could  now  endure,  by  that 
talent  which  the  Fairy  Queen  mentions  as  marliing  the  differenco 
between  base  and  noble  blood, — 

In  bfsve  pursuit  of  honorable  deed, 

There  is  I  know  not  what  gnal  diAnUM 

BMvecn  the  Talfor  and  tho  noble  biEed, 

Wbidi  UDIO  tilings  of  TalonniB  preteaoe, 

Secnuiobebom  by  natiie  influence: 

But  chiefly  ikDl  to  lide,  Menu  a  science. 

Proper  Ibr  gentle  blond- 
Judge  PatersoD,  a  small  man,  of  rather  insignificant  appearaneo, 
and  unassnming  address,  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  de* 
portment  on  the  bench.  In  a  taTem,  among  lawyers,  suitors,  wit- 
nesses, et  id  genua  omne,  he  was  bat  one  of  the  rest — but  no  soonw 
was  the  Court  opened,  and  all  cleared  for  action,  than  they  who  but 
a  little  while  before  supposed  him  one  of  themselves,  fonnd,  sometimet 
to  their  cost,  that  he  was  not  the  man  they  had  taken  him  for,  but 
every  inch  a  judge.  He  was  the  first  judge  to  broach  eloquent  sad 
excellent  anathemas  on  retroactive  and  unjust  legislation;  In  which, 
however,  he  has  not  been  seconded  by  his  brother  judges ;  for  bis 
elaborate  argument  in  the  first  judicial  condemnation  of  a  law  as  un- 
coils titutional,  pronounced  in  the  year  1796,  far  from  receiving  saoe- 
tion  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  suffered  to  'waste  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air'  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  like  much  of  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  law  since  uttered  in  Eyre  on  the  first  circidt, 
and  some  of  the  western  districts,  budding  and  blooming  with  great 
bean^,  through  the  cultivated  parterre  of  many  pages,  but  djring 
without  fruit.  Judge  Chase,  we  believe,  was  never  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  seen  in  Court  without  a  three  cornered  hat  and  a  profusioB 
of  ruffles.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  New  England  bar,  that 
their  appeals  from  one  jury  to  another,  for  the  trial  of  facts,  m«d« 
every  case  a  rubber ;  so  that  the  winning  party  must  gain  two  oU  of 
three  games,  or  he  lost  the  stake. 

Judge  Washington,  in  1796,  succeeded  Judge  Wilson,  with  whom  he 
had  studied  law.  He  was  of  rather  smalt  stature,  negligent  of  dreaa, 
deprived  of  the  right  of  one  eye  by  severe  study,  and  addicted  t«  Ac 
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innnoderate  nse  of  tobacco,  in  all  its  trinoda  necessitas.  Like  hi* 
peerless  uncle,  be  had  the  uacommon  faculty  of  holding  his  judgment 
perfectly  in  abeyance,  till  he  heard  all  that  could  be  eaid  pro  and 
con,  and  then  forming  it  with  inflexible  firmnesB.  No  man  ever 
feared  responsibility  less,  in  what  he  thought  right,  than  this  up- 
right Judge — none  could  be  more  imperturbable,  impenetrable, 
silent,  patient  and  abstracted,  during  an  argument,  until  it  was  his 
cue  to  speak  ;  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  what  his  opinion  would 
be  ;  but  when  he  charged  a  jury,  no  judge  could  be  more  explicit  or 
authoritative.  He  was  inimitable  in  condensing  and  clarifying  a 
subject,  so  as  to  drive  his  judgment  home  in  the  convictions  of  others. 
Perfect  impartiality,  great  decision,  magnanimous  candour,  and 
capacity  for  labor,  strongly  characterized  him.  He  was  known  to 
sit  sixteen  successive  hours  without  leaving  the  bench ;  and  on  the 
trial  of  General  Bright,  for  defending  Mrs.  Sergeant's  house  with  a 
military  guard,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  against 
the  Marshal  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Olmstead  cage.  Judge 
Washington  evinced  as  much  unaffected  courage  and  self-posiiesaion, 
as  General  Washington  did  in  his  best  fought  battles.  Judge  Wash- 
ington's worthy  associate,  on  that  circuit,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
was  Judge  Peters  ;  a  man  of  infinite  humor,  great  mother  wit,  and 
one  of  the  fathers  of  admiralty  law  in  America.  Judge  Washington 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  adhering  with  rigid  precision  to  rules 
and  doctrines.  His  associate  on  the  contrary,  (although  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  Revolution,]  was  habitually  inclined  to  lenity,  and  even 
laxity;  so  that  he  would  say,  "  my  brother  ia  the  siric(  Judge — lam 
only  the  district  Judge."  It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while 
Judges  Washington  and  Peters  were  trying  a  suit,  in  which  the  King 
of  Spain  was  plaintiff,  and  his  minister,  Don  Onis,  obliged  to  waive 
diplomatic  etiquette,  and  give  testimony  on  the  question,  whether 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  or  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  King,-the  judges 
werein  the  habit  of  eometimesmeeting  the  latter,  then  lately  arrived 
in  this  country,  at  entertainments  to  which  they  were  invited. 

This  personahty  may  enhven  and  even  explain  the  dry  record  by 
some  glimpses  of  its  framers ;  and  we  will  not  resume  the  main 
argament  without  a  few  more  portraits  episodical  of  the  moat  con- 
apicuous  actors  on  this  high  forensic  theatre. 

Early  in  the  elder  Adams'  administration,  John  Marshall  was 
elected  to  Congreas ;  and,  after  a  brief  but  distinguished  service 
there,  translated  to  a  special  embassy,  and  the  Department  of  State; 
from  which,  when  Jefferson  was  elected,  but  not  yet  inaugurated,  he 
ma  promoted  to  the  high — there  is  no  higher — office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  he  filled  with 
uninterrupted  sway  for  thirty-four  years.  During  that  period 
Kenyon,  Ellenbo rough,  TenterdenandDenman,  four  Chief  Jnsticea 
followed  each  other  in  the  English  King's-Bench ;  four  successiTe 
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ChaHcellora,  Eldon,  Enkine,  Lyndfaunt  and  Brougham,  occupied  the 
voolsack ;  and  hoBte  of  other  Judges  rose  and  fell  throughout  the 
vide  realms  of  English  and  American  jurisprudence.  In  this  long 
4nict  of  time,  one  third  of  a  century,  while  numerous  Judges  were 
passing  over  the  law's  disk,  one  superior  luminary,  not  culminating 
till  meridian  age  had  matured  his  powers,  was  perpetually  radiating 
the  light  of  his  powerful  mind  and  peculiar  temper  upon  the  virgin  soil 
of  the  uncultirated  law  of  a  new  country.  When  Era kine,  the  greatest 
advocate  that  erer  lived,  took  leave  of  the  bar,  on  his  appointment  aa 
Chancellor,  he  boasted  that  in  seven-and- twenty  years,  he  had  nerer 
been  kept  from  court  by  indisposition.  Marshall  never  boasted ; 
bat  it  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  for  thirty -three  years,  he  was  scarcely 
«ver  absent  from  the  bench,  from  any  cause  whatever ;  but  almost 
Always  at  his  poet,  with  wonderful  capacity  of  body  and  mind;  which 
.happy  conformation  is  itself  no  small  talent.  Boyish  buoyancy  of 
apirita,  simple  and  almost  rustic  bonhommie  of  manner,  a  tall  muscu- 
lar and  robust  frame,  playful,  convivial  and  kind,  dehghting  in  a 
hearty  laugh,  aa  much  as  in  a  deep  constitutional  discussion,  never 
perplexed  by  difficulties  of  judgment,  which  terrified  bookworms 
exhausted  learning  to  unravel,  Marshall  studied  during  a  long  walk 
U  the  dawn  of  some  bitter  cold  day.  When  more  than  seventy- five 
yeftrs  old,  he  still  relished  with  undiminished  zest  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  or  the  club ;  and  his  right  hand  to  the  last  never  forgot  its  cun- 
ning at  quoits  and  billiards.  The  physique  of  such  a  man  was  a 
a  guaranty  of  the  felicity  of  his  morale.  Captain  Jack  Marshall 
walking  ten  long  miles  to  drill  a  company  of  militia,  and  after  a  fa- 
tiguing  drill,  ten  miles  home  again,  with  a  buck's-tail  in  his  hat, 
ud  the  old  Chief  ringing  the  hob  at  quoits,  and  being  rewarded  for 
it  by  exaltation  to  the  shoulders  of  some  stout  companions,  with  bois- 
terous meriment,  in  which  he  was  as  free  and  loud  as  any  one,  are 
characteristics,  which  elaborate  eulogists  of  a  great  Chief  Justice 
seem  afraid  to  allude  to  ;  but  which  we  delight  to  bring  forward,  with 
Other  native  realities — the  constitutional  basis  of  natural  and  solid 
worth — more  truly  indicative  of  the  man  than  more  celebrated  per- 
ibrmances.  With  a  body  of  Mohawk  make  and  vigor,  spirit  of  per* 
petual  elasticity  and  masculine  understanding,  he  united  that  ^eniua 
for  logical  argument  and  illustration,  which  in  the  Assembly  and 
Conrentions  of  Virginia,  in  Congress,  and  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  always  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  advocate!, 
statesmen  and  magistrates,  and  left  bis  impression  on  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Perhaps  he  was  even  greater  at  the  bar  and  in  Con- 
fress,  than  on  the  bench.  His  speech  in  the  case  of  Nash  and  Rob- 
bins  is  a  monument. 

Ten  years  after  the  advent  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  deaths 
of  Judges  Cushing  and  Chase  called  on  the  President,  Madison,  to 
•apply  their  placet.    Judge  Duvall,  then  Firat  Comptroller  of  tbe 
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Treasury,  throughoat  long  life  an  hoDest  man  and  fkithfut  magta- 
trate — vho  crowned  his  work  by  the  rare  merit  of  resignation — wm 
appointed  to  succeed  Chase.  But  it  prored  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
a  BuccesBor  to  Gushing.  He  must  be  from  New  England,  and  he 
thould  be  of  the  right  politics.  The  appointment  was  first  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Quincy  Adama,  who  had  been  residing  sometime  za  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  when  the  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Supreme 
CourL  Mr.  Adams'  particular  friends  havin^f  solicited  the  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  him  to  some  other  miBsion,  as  the  expenses  of  that 
of  Russia  were  said  to  require  the  relief  of  another  outfit,  Mr. 
Madison,  thinking  that  Mr.  Adams  would  prefer  a  place  on  d>e 
bench,  nominated  him  to  the  place  of  Gushing;  and,  we  beliere,  his 
nomination  as  such  was  ratified  in  Senate.  But  when  made  known 
to  him,  having  the  Presidency  in  view,  he  declined  it;  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  cast  abont  for  another  incumbent  After  no  little  dltt- 
Gulty  and  hesitation,  the  choice  at  last  fell  on  a  very  young  man, 
Joseph  Story,  of  Salem,  who  had  been,  for  part  of  one  session,  in 
Congress,  and  was  speaker  of  that  host  in  itself,  the  innomerable 
and  then  democratic  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachnsetts, 
(whose  modern  successors  lately  outvoted  Governor  Everett's  veto  mi 
the  great  and  trying  point  of  fifty  cents  additional  per  diem;)  for  Mr- 
Speaker  Story  wo\dd  never  have  been  Mr.  Justice  Story  but  for  fais 
well  ascertained,  as  was  then  thought,  root-and-branch  democracy. 
'Judge  Story  accordingly  took  his  seal  not  long  before  the  war  of 
181S,  in  the  court  of  which,  from  the  start,  he  has  been  a  leading 
member.  Learned,  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic,  no  man  living 
has  contributed  more  to  the  literature  of  the  law,  and  no  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has,  for  twenty-five  years,  left  his  impression 
more  distinctly  on  the  proceedings  of  that  court, — not  to  mention 
his  numerous  elaborate  adjudications  on  a  prolific  circuit,  many  of 
which  stand  unappealed  from.  His  works  have  wrought  the  miracle 
of  converting  English  and  European  contempt,  into  admiration  of 
American  law-learning.  The  practice  of  courts,  admiralty,  revenue, 
prize  and  common  law,  equity,  the  lesser  law  of  nations,  as  welt  as 
international  law,  constitutional  law,  in  short,  almost  all  the  depart- 
ments of  jurisprudence  have  been  cultivated  by  Judge  Story  with 
moat  praiseworthy  labor  and  fiattering  success.  As  professor  and 
lecturer  at  Cambridge,  as  the  deliverer  of  occasional  public  addresses, 
even  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  of  extensive  commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution,  his  industry  and  learning  are  conspicuous. 
Soon  after  his  accession  came  war,  helium,  as  Lucan  truly  has  it, 
multis  utile.  Franklin,  whose  treaty  of  Versailles  is  a  nobler  co»- 
quest,  than  even  the  victory  of  Saratoga  which  led  to  it,  endeavoured 
to  liberalize  war  and  midgate  its  mffian  code  by  some  christian  mel- 
lowing. Monroe  afterwards  attempted  the  same  melioration,  and 
Madison  had  it  much  at  heart ;  and  although  they  did  not  sncoead. 
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jvt,  axm\y,  this  is  the  country  whose  greateit  interest  it  is,  and 
whose  truest  glory  it  would  be,  to  soften  the  rigors  and  abridge  the 
atrocities  of  that  infurnal  suspension  of  all  justice,  mercy  and  rea- 
son— martial  law.  The  Supremo  Court  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
Not  a  cunning  device  or  harsh  test  of  British  prize  law,  but,  by  its 
eager  adjudications,  were  ground  into  the  law  of  this  conntTy. 
Finckney,  freshly  descended,  as  it  were,  from  the  high  lineage  of 
London — the  greatest  if  not  the  only  American  master  of  that  law,  as 
adulterated  by  Scott's  captivating  sophistry — in  all  the  aensalioii  of 
bis  much  favored  descent  from  abroad,  upon  the  Supreme  Court — 
novas  kospes,  as  he  would  say — with  astonishing  power  of  rhetoric, 
beauty  of  diction,  and  compass  of  learning,  wit,  sarcasm  and  over- 
bearing fascination — taught  the  judges  prize  law,  and  found  willing 
pupils  in  most  of  them.  It  was  one  of  his  side-bar,  saucy  speeches, 
that  the  Chief  Justice  had  a  marvellous  incapacity  for  adnuralty  law. 
For  Marshall's  kindly  nature  revolted  at  the  barbarous  axioms  of  a 
bloody  code,  which  he  had  never  studied,  and  could  not  be  recon- 
riled  to.  In  vain  did  he,  and  one  other  judge  well  versed  in  it,  pro- 
test against  its  American  naturalization.  The  other  judge  was  that 
hnmane  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Brockholst  Livingston,  the 
best  informed  marine  lawyer  of  the  court,  and  for  that  reason  most 
averse  to  it.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  Englieh  prize  law  became  our 
law,  prescribed  Sy  a  superior,  as  Blackatone  defines  law,  and  it  is, 
and  we  presume  must  now  ever  be  our  law.  The  colonial  rule  of 
*bQ,  against  which  this  country  almost  took  up  arms,  the  reverse 
of  that  excellent  law  of  nations,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods — 
the  most  inhuman  and  anti-American  of  the  English  doctrines  of 
domicile,  migration,  commercial  and  national  intercourse,  in  con- 
tradiction to  which  all  our  institutions  are  founded,  and  the  very 
war  itself  was  declared — the  hardest  English  regulations  of  search, 
seizure,  capture,  and  almost  torture,  by  standing  interrogatories, 
violative  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  system  of  evidence — nay, 
we  incline  to  think  that  even  the  enormities  of  paper  blockade,  all— 
we  believe  we  tell  truth  when  writing  ^1 — the  monstrous  inflic- 
tions of  that  odious  perversion  of  justice,  which  immolates  the 
Uessed  rights  of  pre-existing  peace  on  the  diabolical  shrine  of  super- 
vening war,  yes,  all  are  now  the  adjudged  law  of  our  America;  all 
kt  loose- 
To  do  oileiice  and  scathe  in  CliHftnidoin ) 
'  —not  forgetting  the  fiery  tail  of  costs  and  charges,  admiralty  droits, 
:,  fees  and  extortionate  taxation — 
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United  Stales,  coached  in  grandiloquent  langoftge,  of  which  ihc- 
teste  \B  as  false  as  the  law  and  the  logic.  The  most  felooioiu  of 
grand  larcenies  is  thatvulture  frcebooting,  which  U,byBWorse  piracj*. 
than  tfaatof  Algiers,  U  licensed  to  pounce  on  unsuspecting  wayfarers  by 
sea,  rifle  their  papers  and  baggage,  pkiioa  and  imprison  their  persons.. 
and  send  them  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  cruel  mercy  of  hostile^' 
courts,  whose  vulpine  erasing  for  condemnations  is  fomented  by 
land  pirates  more  ravenous  for  prey  than  even  the  spoilers  who  rex' 
the  caverns  of  the  great  deep  in  quest  of  iL  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  BO  great  a  passion  for  prizes,  the  charming  novelty  of  prize 
law,  and  the  step-mother  influence  of  the  nation  a^nst  whom  we 
were  at  war,  fascinated  and  seduced  a  court  oomposed.of  statesmen, 
and  cODtaminated  our  mild  code  with  the  feudal  ferociiier  of  sea- 
chivalry.  I  feel  strong,  said  Montesquieu,  when  the  Romans  are- 
with  me ;  as  Chancellor  Kent  hugs  the  idea  that  American  judges 
ought  to  feel  strong  when  they  have  English  authorities  on  their' 
side.  But  English  prize  law  is  not  the  law  of  nations,  much  less  fit. 
for  America.  Its  chains  were  fabricated  by  a  country  toto  orbe 
diviaoa,  whose  insular  policy,  as  settled  by  the  dictator  Chatham^ 
with  a  preponderant  war-marine,  and  sea-girt  security,  was  (for  eveito 
Great  Britain  is  sick  of  it)  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  one  artn,. 
while  trading  with  the  other.  Whereas,  this  country  with  do  such 
posiUon  or  policy,  and  the  destiny  of  neutrality  and  peace,  was  in- 
fatuated when  it  forged  such  rules,  to  be  visited  upon  ourselves  by 
every  petty  sovereignty  involved  in  war.  Ask  any  one  of  our  di- 
plomatic agents  in  any  part  of  South  America,  and  he  will  say  that, 
the  greatest  dillicuhy  our  commerce  has  to  contend  with  in  that 
hemisphere  is— the  law  of  this  country,  as  perpetually  brought  ti> 
bear  upon  it  by  the  agents  of  all  other  nations.  We  are,  then,  re- 
duced back  to  our  colonial  condition,  by  the  law  of  our  own  courtflr 
in  matters  of  prized  revenue  and  foreign  intercourse  generally.  The 
governments  estop  us  with  our  own  decrees.  The  very  ships  of 
other  nations  open  this  broadside  upon  us  in  every  misunderstand- 
ing. And  it  is  the  deplorable,  too  often  desperate  duty  of  our  own 
officers,  civil  and  mihtary,  to  contend  in  vain  against  om'  own  most 
short-sighted  adoption  of  the  worst,  least  legitimate,  and  oftensu- 
perannuated  European,  especially  English,  dogmas  of  pseodo  juris- 
prudence. 

This,  however,  is  not  iheworstof  our  disgraceful  dilemma.  The 
tendency  of  all  Christendom  is  to  liberal  and  benignant  foreign 
relations.  Continental  Europe  is,  and  was  then,  all  alive  to  the  ral- 
lying cry  of  maritime  melioration  and  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  Wo 
were  tlie  first  nation  to  display  that  standard,  and  are  the  elder  of 
all  nations  that  bear  it,  at  the  head  of  a  hemisphere  where  kings 
and  wars  cannot  be  perpetuated.  It  was  a  glorious  occasion,  therce 
fore,  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  establish  an  American  law  o(  RatloM^ 
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It  bad  a  moral  force  at  command  stronger,  cheaper,  and  more  irre- 
■istible  than  armies  and  navies,  with  banners  and  broadsides.  It 
might  have  ToTmed  a  character  for  itself,  the  perfection  of  that  as- 
cribed to  it  by  Harbois,  and  a  power  for  the  country  which  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
But,  instead  of  this,  it  fell  behind  in  the  miry  ruts  of  the  c^r  of  con- 
quest ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  effect  of  this  irrepar- 
able retrogradeisfelt  not  alone  in  maritime  law,  but  extended  its 
baneful  influence  to  the  higher  regions  of  constitutional  law.  The 
Mast  of  war,  which  stiffened  the  sinews  of  the  court  for  conflict 
vith  foreign  enemies,  seems  to  have  inflamed  their  lust  of  dominion 
for  subjugating  the  States  of  our  own  confederacy.  Its  worst  con- 
■equence  was  not  confined  to  the  high  seas,  but  felt  at  home ;  and 
the  regret  we  express  for  the  first  result  is  far  less  than  every  true 
American  should  feel  for  the  latter. 

The  first  cycle  of  American  nationality  was  rounded  off  before 
the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  any  formidable  judgment  on  con- 
■titutional  taw,  save  that  which,  by  the  large  majority  of,  however, 
a  divided  bench,  asserted  the  suability  of  States.  Maryland  was 
first  brought  to  the  bar.  Soon  afterwards  the  Marshal  of  Georgia, 
Robert  Forsyth,  father  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  (who  lost 
his  life  in  servingprocess,)  having  cited  that  State  by  a  writserved  on 
the  Governor  and  Attorney  General,  she  sent  her  protest  and  sub- 
mitted it,  but  withoat  an  appearance  against  the  jurisdiction.  That 
^anacendant  contrivaTice  as  Wilson  styled  a  State,  was  overcome, 
however,  by  the  argument,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  form 
s  NATioK,  on  which  radical  question  this  great  cause  turned, 
^these  are  Judge  Wilson's  words,  italics  and  capitals.  This  judg- 
ment was  given  in  1703;  bat  in  1796  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion put  an  end  to  its  alarming  consequences.  With  this  single  excep- 
tion, the  Federal  Judiciary  at  first  was  forbearing  of  jurisdiction,  and 
over  persons  particularly  so.  The  terms  citizen  and  alien  were  so 
literally  construed  as  to  exclude  cognizance  which  was  perhaps 
ftirly  granted  by  act  of  Congress.  In  respect  to  the  citizenship  of 
corporators,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Districts  also,  as  well  as  in 
flome  other  respects,  the  early  adjudications  were  so  abstemious 
and  punctilious,  as  to  cause  subsequent  judges  to  regret  the  timid 
prudery  of  their  predecessors.  The  attempt  upon  the  law  of  Con- 
necticut, which  ended  as  before  stated  in  1798,  is  the  only  other 
■oleonn  and  heralded  war  upon  the  States,  during  the  first  seven- 
teen years  of  the  present  government;  for  the  single-handed  Incur- 
•ioii  of  Judge  Paterson,  on  his  circuit  in  1795,  gallant  and  eloquent  as 
ms  that  demonstration,  was  never  supported  by  the  main  body. 
The  Supreme  Court  far  from  sustaining  that  praiseworthy  and  con- 
stitutional attack  on  retroactive  and  unjust  legislation,  left  it  to 
111  solitary  fate,  and  have  gravely  resolved  that  laws  may  be  retrospec- 
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tiTe,UDJU3t  and  despotic,  ad  libitutn — ad  deliquium — ad  nauwatai^ 
yet  are  they  valid,  unleEs  ex  post  facto,  (meaning  criminal  law  onlyiy 
or  unless  impairing  inexplicable  obligation  of  incomprehensible  con- 
tract. Paterson's  law  is  left  all  alone  in  its  glory,  doomed  to  die, 
like  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  deserted  in  a.  lone  valley,  reduced  to- 
mere  blank  verse,  more  evanescent  than  Campbell'^  poetry,  of  which, 
a  line  runs  thus  appropriately : 

But  short  ihol  contemplation,  sad  and  short. 

Honest  John  Taylor  of  Caroliue,  and  all  the  Macon  school,  (whose 
much  ridiculed  frugality  of  centralism  is  becoming  every  day  much, 
more  acceptable  than  judicial  ultraism,  that  school  deny  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  review  at  all  a  State  law  or 
judgment;  and,  surely.  Federal  judgments  reversing  laws  ought  to  be- 
at least  consistent  with  the  firstprinciplesof  unqueationablejuatiee^ 
Jay,  Wilson,  Blair,  Thos.  Johnson,  Iredell,  Ellsworth,  Patersoo. 
all  that  primitive  category  passed  away  ;  tlie  Georgia  esse  was  re- 
versed by  constitutional  amendment ;  the  Connectictit  case  was  inno- 
cent of  Uie  crime  of  striking  down  a  sovereign  State;  and  thePena- 
aylvania  circuit  case  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  in  smoke  among  tha- 
coal  mines  of  the  Wyoming  valley.  The  administration  of  Waah- 
mgton  and  John  Adams  had  closed,  and  that  of  Jefferson  was  in  full 
tide  of  successful  experiment,  befure  the  Stales  had  occasion  to  b« 
alarmed  for  their  sovereignty,  or  the  people  for  the  consUtutional 
distribution  of  the  powers  of  government.  This  long  period  (  seven- 
teen .  years)  of  abstinence  from  the  exercise  of  the  formidable  powers, 
of  jurisdiction  since  assumed,  is  no  smal]  proof  of  what  the  law  was- 
supposed  to  be  by  its  first  interpreters,  the  men  who  lived  nearest 
to  its  constitutional  source,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  best 
anderstood  the  character  and  direction  which  its  authors  had  dor- 
signed  to  give  it.  Abuse  of  the  judicial  veto  began  in  afler  times^ 
with  the  ascendency  of  the  late  eminent  Chief  Justice,  to  whose- 
honored  memory  we  are  far  from  designing  any  disrespect, when  wo 
canvass  freely  the  consequences  of  that  decided  federal  tone  of  politi- 
cal principles  with  wbich,  unfortunately,  his  great  mind  was  too- 
deeply  imbued. 

In  1806  the  Supreme  Court,  grown  wiser  in  its  generation  than  its 
predecessors,  for  the  first  time.brokealaw,ia  the  well  known  Yasoo 
affair.  Pressed  as  we  are  for  space,  intending  on  a  futnre  occasion  to 
analyse  the  power  of  courts  of  justice  to  repeal  whatever  laws  they 
may  deem  contracts,  wc  shall  not  at  present  essay  much  more  than 
nn  historical  outline,  as  preliminary  to  the  more  particular  examina- 
tion  of  the  class  of  cases  following  in  the  footsteps  of  that  giant  judg* 
ment.  Let  it  suffice  now  to  say  that  it  was  given  by  but  three  of  tho 
six  judges — William  Johnson  not  concurring,  and  predicting  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  that  have  ensued — Cushing  and  Chase  both  ab- 
sent.   After  that  adjudication,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  ;  and 
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reposing  on  the  laurels  of  the  conquest  of  Georgia, — whoee  hard  lot 
it  has  been  to  be  so  often  overrun — the  Supreme  Court  fell  back, 
and  contented  itself  with  the  esercise  of  iU  former  accustomed  func- 
tions of  adjudicating  queslione  of  siinple  irteum  and  taum,  for  six 
^ears  of  truce.  The  law  abrogated  was  so  like  an  individual  con- 
tract for  SPECIFIC  grant  of  real  estate,  that  we  believe  the  country 
-Acquiesced  in  that  first  of  the  series  of  similar  judgments  ;  nor  are 
we  to  be  understood  as  gainsaying  any  case  exactly  like  it.  The 
power  and  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  interdict  State  laws,  im- 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  of  a  clearcx;)ost/acti>  charac- 
ter, as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  such  power,  and 
enjoins  the  duty,  arc  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  all  his  school. 
Wb  do  not  design  here  to  deny  the  power,  but  deal  only  with  what 
we  denounce  as  its  abuse.  But  readers  dispoeed  to  reaJd  its  denial, 
with  great  ability  and  excellent  temper,  are  referred  to  the  Views  of 
.honest  John  Taylor  of  Caroline — an  original,  and  most  able,  argu- 
ment, which  denies  altogether  the  right  of  Congress  to  give  the 
Federal  judiciary  revision  of  eithN'  State  laws  or  State  adjudicatioDs. 
We  will  not  here  question  the  power  ;  but  cannot  concede  it,  at  all, 
without  protesting  against  the  doctrine  that  the  judiciary  is  the  sola 
«Dd  exclusive  judge  of  constitutional  difEculties.  Since  the  first 
exercise  of  this  power,  however,  the  Court  themselves  Ijavc  con- 
fessed the  obvious  impropriety  of  fulminating  these  anathemas,  with- 
out, at  any  rate,  the  concurring  opinions  of  a  larger  number  of  the 
|udidal  hierarchy.  That,  and  the  next  similar  case,  Fairfax's,  were 
neither  of  them  judgments  of  even  a  majority  of  the  court. 

Id  1812,  a  law  of  New  Jersey,  taxing  lond  which  before  the  revo- 
ivtion  was  granted  to  Indians  free  of  taxation,  was  unceremoniously 
repealed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  without  argument  at  the  bar,  or  rea- 
son by  the  court,  further  than  summarily  to  rule  that  this  case  falls 
vnder  the  principle  settled  in  that  of  Georgia  six  years  before. 

The  judgment  in  the  case  of  Fairfax  was  pronounced  in  1813,  in 
the  absence  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Judge  Washington,  by 
Judge  Story, — William  Johnson  dissenting, — rashly,  therefore, 
^  whether  right  or  wrong  )  reversing  a  decree  of  the  highest  court  of 
Virginia,  without  the  presence  of  the  two  judges  from  that  State.  It 
reaulted,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  an  angry  controversy  between 
the  Court  and  the  State  of  Virginia ;  which  brought  the  ease  again 
"before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1816,  when  Judge 
Story  once  more,  as  the  organ  of  the  Court,  then  all  present,  but 
Johnson  strenuously  dissenting — in  a  peremptory  and  profuse  argib- 
ment  of  forty  pages — commanded  excculinn. 

Id  1816,  Virginia  State  laws,  repealing  colonial  laws  concerning 
tihurch  glebes,  were  declared  void  by  a  judgi^ent  pronounced  by 
Judge  Story,  as  the  opinion,  he  says,  of  a  majority  of  the  court; 
who  that  majority  was,  does  not  appear;  but  as  Johnson  and  Todd 
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were  absent,  it  Is  certain  that  it  must  hare  been  a  bare  majority;  at 
which  can  there  be  any  wonder,  when  we  find  this  growing  power 
already  applied  to  annihilate  a  State  law  reforming  a  colonial  law 
concerning  church  property !  During  the  same  aeasion,  in  another 
opinion  of  the  court  dehvcred  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  also  concemiog 
church  lands,  disputed  by  the  town  of  Faulett  in  Vermont,  a  State 
grant  of  such  lands  was  declared  to  be  irrepealable. 

Thus  stood  the  supreme  taw  as  made  by  judgments  breaking  kwB 
of  Georgia,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Vermont,  and  so  far  it  might 
perhaps  be  yet  tolerated,  if  the  eril  had  proceeded  no  further. 

But  now  commences  that  series  of  high-handed  judicial  usurpa- 
tions, which  have  ultimately  rectified  themselrea  by  the  very  im- 
pr«cticable  confusion  into  which  the  whole  law  of  the  land  was 
thrown  by  them — leading  to  results  even  more  to  be  deplored  than 
in  the  case  of  the  American  naturalization  of  English  prize  law, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  and  condemned. 

Next  in  order,  then,  comes  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case. 
If  we  have  called  the  Georgia  case  a  giant  judgment,  this  may  be 
■tyled  a  very  Cyclops  of  jurisprudence — monstrum  korrendum,  in- 
forme,  ingens,  cut  lumen  ademtum. 

Again  we  acknowledge  that  the  community  once  more  submitted, 
though  it  did  not  acquiesce,  while  too  many  of  the  profession  were 
delighted  with  a  triumph  which  gave  them  the  mastery  of  all  the 
States,  and  repealed  th^  Revolution.  It  is  the  usual  bigotry  of  law- 
yers, Mr.  Hallam  ventures  to  assert  in  his  Constitutional  History, 
to  defend  every  pretension  or  abuse  to  which  their  received  stand- 
ard of  authority  gives  a  sanction ;  and  it  is  part  of  oor  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  sutfer  while  evils  are  yet  euflerable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

A  large  part  of  the  community  never  have,  and  never  will,  yield  to 
the  authority  of  that  disastrous  judgment,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  embolden  mercenary  men  to  unhinge  the  Constitution  when- 
ever a  corporate  privilege  conflicts  with  sovereign  legislation,  or 
post-revolution  right  attempts  to  rectify  ante-rerolntion  wrong.  Argu- 
ment against  it,  on  its  principles,  is  now  rendered  nnnecessary  by 
the  practical  demonstration  of  its  immediate  results.  The  kindred 
cases  'in  the  same  volume  of  Wheaton's  Reports,  comprising  the 
whole  conspiracy  of  such  radical  reversals  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Revolution,  soon  worked  out  in  confusion  their  own  refutation. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  now  analyse  the  English  authorities  paraded 
as  precedents  for  the  Dartmouth  College  desision  ;  but  ask  of  th« 
reader  to  collate  Uiat  case  with  those  in  which  laws  of  New  York 
and  Louisiana,  respectively,  were  vacated  by  judgments  of  the  samo 
court  at  the  same  sessions;  and  then  to  reconcile  the  whole,  ^  Ae 
can,  with  the  consummation  of  the  doctrine  in  1837  in  Ogden's  cu(^ 
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that  crowning  result  of  judicial  darkness  risible — that  total  eiHipei 
«f  the  light  of  law.  We  defy  aneient  or  modern  learning  to 
produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  more  recondite  and  irreconr 
cilable  contradiction,  obseuris  vera  invohcns,  than  the  judgment  in 
that  case.  There  ia  not  a  judge  in  America  who  knows  how  -to  roU 
by  it ;  not  ■  lawyer  who  can  advise  clients  to  suit  it.  What  te-a  con- 
tract? Who  knows? — What  is  an  obligation t  Who  can  tdlt — 
What  laws  sro'czpo^f/acto.'  How  shall  we  learn? — What  is  right, 
and  what  remedy  t  Can  any  one  say  ? — Let  those  who  doubt  turn 
to  the  case  of  Zacharie  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Mr,  Peters'  Reports, 
and  there  read  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  confesBion  that  the  minority 
of  the  judges,  who  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson 
in  Ogden's  case,  settled  the  law  of  the  court  no  longer  open  for  cot*' 
trocersy .'  After  five  years  of  interregnam,  without  any  law  at  aU, 
the  Chief  Justice  was  constrained  to  explain  that  the  minority  of  tlie 
court,  headed  by  Judge  Johnson,  who,  from  ISOS  to  the  last,  pro- 
tested against  making  contracts  of  laws,  and  foretold  the  conse- 
quences— that  the  minority,  thus  headed,  gives  the  law  of  the  land  ! 
la  this  tb«  law — the  supreme  law — by  which  Sin  tc  judges,  statesmen, 
States,  and  the  people  are  to  be  convinced  and  satisfied  as  well  as 
fovemedl  Certainly  not.  The  Supreme  Court  themselves  virtn- 
tually  and  actually  reverse  their  own  judgments ;  and  it  is  the  duty, 
aa  it  is  fortunately  the  easy  office,  of  the  present  court,  who  are  per- 
fectly free,  to  make  and  act  upon  their  own  interpretation  of  the  t^on- 
stitution.  They  have  no  -other  alternative.  The  old  court,  but  not 
llie  first,  put  die  judiciary  on  a  construction  that  would  not  work, 
vonld  not  go  at  all.  The  machine  was  then  tinkered  to  no  purpose. 
It  was  obviously  out  of  joint,  on  the  high-pressure  principle:  and 
the  constructors  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  it. 

This  is  o«r  present  argument  against  the  Dartmouth  College  case 
and  all  its  legal  affiliationa.  Impracticable  construction  was  put  by 
them  on  the  Constitution,  making  every  law  a  contract,  before  the  Re- 
TolutioQ  or  since,  public  or  private,  asanyjudgemightchoose.  Ills 
iutile  and  arbitrary  to  attempt  to  save  limitation  laws,  marriages, 
divorces,  salaries,  or  any  other  contracts,  from  this  all  grasping 
construction,  which  leaves  all  enactment  to  the  discretion  of  every 
judge.  The  same  judges  who  arrogate  this  despotic  discretion, 
■how  by  their  own  predicament,  in  the  practical  working  of  their 
wisdom,  that  discretion  is  a  most  uncertain  standard  for  constructive 
authority.  The  United  States  are  now  witiiout  law  as  to  one  of  the 
nost  important  conservative  interdicts  of  their  great  charter:  re- 
duced  to  this  condition  by  no  popnlar  misrule,  no  executive  or  legis- 
lative misconduct,  hut  by  their  higher  judiciary,  in  the  construction 
•f  a  plain  phrase  conferring  in(Uspeneab]e  power.  As  the  law  now 
stands.  State  legislation  may  perpetrate  any  outrage  that  party 
jiutnxy  or  personal  corruption  shall  incite,  provided  it  does  not  im- 
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pftir  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  while  what  either  contract  or  obli- 
gation means,  learned  judges,  one  and  all,  are  unable  to  inform  the 
people.  They  have  left  us  in  this  respect  no  gOTernment— not  even 
their  own.  Nothing  eouid  be  worse  than  their  rule,  except  their 
own  exceptions  to  it.  Applying  technical  meaning  lo  national  com- 
pact, with  both  over-precision  and  over-latitude — turning  politics  into 
law,  and  all  laws  into  private  contractsr— such  nisi  priiis  manipnla'* 
tion  of  a  cons^tution  inevitably  brought  on  confusion.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  late  Chief  Justice's  undoubtedly  great  merits  was,  that 
he  was  not  overlearned  in  the  law :  nor  was  it  till  a  young  and 
emulous  judge  carae  from  the  East,  laden  with  law  aathorilies,  freah 
from  Great  Britain,  that  construction  ran  riot  with 

"  Conclusion,  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake." 

Did  not  Mansfield  once  say  that  he  would  not  take  the  law  fVom 
Keble  or  Siderfiji  T  By  authorities,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be 
ahown  that  the  Dartmouth  College  Cyclops  is  not  deprived  of  its 
only  eye  by  subsequent  adjudication.  But  to  plain  folks,  who 
regard  things  more  than  words,  and  principles  more  than  prece- 
dents,  that  half-blind  monster  has  been  put  hors  de  comiat  by  the 
Tery  champions  who  brought  him  forward.  The  superftetation 
which,  it  appears  by  Whcaton's  Reports,  was  held  up  in  gramio 
legia  during  a  most  unnatural  gestation,  and  at  last  delivered  in  1627 
by  the  Ccesarean  operation,  piecemeal,  not  only  seriatim,  but  summs 
ope.  with  the  assistance  of  a  multitude  of  counselloTs,  Messieurs 
Whcaton,  Webster,  Wirt,  Livingston,  Clay,  Jones,  Sampson,  and 
Haines,  settled  the  long  agony.  Ogden's  case  marks  an  epoch  in 
our  constitutional  and  judicial  history.  Painfully  convinced  that 
their  constructive  bow  had  been  shot  with  vigor  beyond  the  law,  the 
Supreme  Court,  de  guerre  lasse,  made  a  halt;  and  soon  afterwards 
began  retreat  and  atonement. 

During  the  first  seventeen  years  there  was  but  one  judicial  de- 
molition of  State  sovereignty.  During  the  second  age  they  were  so 
numerous  that  every  session  was  signalized  by  them.  Daring  a 
third  epoch  a  counter  current  set  in — until  at  last,  as  we  trust,  there 
Is  an  end  of  all  such  experiments.  For  our  authority  as  to  the  coa- 
Irariety  of  sentiment,  and  the  colonial  adoption  of  English  authority, 
■o  deplorably  misapplied  to  American  constitutional  doctrine,  we 
Tonch  Judge  Baldwin's  late  publication,  which  goes  far  beyond  our 
power  of  proof  and  strength  of  assertion.  This  review  is  less  pro- 
fessional, and  perhaps  more  poetical,  than  his  protest:  but  that 
abounds  with  the  poetry  of  strong  feeling  roused  to  strenuous  exer- 
tion by  dangerous  encroachment ;  and  its  research  into  American 
aatborities  may  well  vie  with  the  hosts  of  such  as  are  brought  upon 
us  from  abroad. 

Next  session,  1638,  Judge  Washington,  who  sided  with  the  coa- 
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quering  minority,  led  by  Judge  Johnson,  against  the  Chief  Justice's 
diTision,  gave  the  Coart's  opinion  in  Satterlee's  caae,  devaaUting  all 
Paterflon'B  law  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming ;  and  determining,  not^ 
only  that  retroactive  legislation  is  constitutional,  but  that  it  may 
direst  vested  rights,  and  even  adjudicate  individual  controreraiea 
widi  impunity.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Peters'  Reports,  page  413,  the  new  pTinciptes  that  overthrow  their 
forerunners,  detrimental  atonement  for  foregone  error.  Let  all  candid 
men  say  whether  the  Supreme  Court's  supreme  law,  is  what  the  fore- 
cast of  the  Constitution  anticipated,  either  as  to  the  thus  unbridled 
Kcense  of  States  to  perpetrate  retroactive  laws,  and  the  impotence 
of  the  judiciary  to  prevent  such  injustice,  on  the  one  hand;  or  the 
palsy  of  States  to  enact  any  laws,  no  matter  ^hat,  which,  by  equally 
unbridled  license  of  courts,  they  may  arbitrarily  resolve  into  some- 
thing impairing  contracts,  on  the  other  hand.  State  laws  are  con- 
tracts whenever  the  Federal  judiciary  say  so ;  yet  State  laws,  how- 
ever retrospective,  ex  post  facto,  unjust,  odiou?,  judicial,  individual, 
snd  abominable,  are  beyond  constitutional  control,  because  no  retro- 
Wtive  State  laws  are  prohibited  but  only  such  as  merely  punish; 
States  are  chartered  libertines  for  mischievous  laws,  and  courts  for 
mischievoas  construction  ;  but  both  States  and  courts  are  impotent 
for  any  good.  To  this  condition  we  were  never  reduced  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  but  by  judicial  legislation  and  ambitious  con- 
atmction.  Politics  are  not  like  law,  reducible  to  consistent  cer- 
tainty ;  and  the  great  error  of  the  judiciary  has  been,  in  trying  to 
adjndleate  what  is  insusceptible  of  adjudication.  The  consequence 
Is  confusion.  Either  of  the  other  departments  of  Government,  or  - 
even  «  popular  assembly,  is  a  better  forum  for  political  law,  than 
coorte  of  justice.  Contracts  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  are  obvious  enough.  But  by  giving  teehnicttl 
meaning  to  the  term  contract,  no  meaning  to  the  term  obligation, 
and  &)8e  meaning  to  the  term  ex  post  facto,  the  Supreme  Court  got 
Into  a  predicament  from  which  extrication  became  indispensable. 

It  began,  in  ISSOfinLampshire'scase,  when  JudgeBaldwin,  Judge 
Washington's  successor,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  State  rights, 
and  knowing  dares  maintain  them,  delivered  an  opinion  of  the 
Court,  upholding  a  law  of  New  York,  which  at  any  time  in  the 
Strong  reign  from  1812  to  1820,  would  have  been  cut  down  re- 
morselessly by  simple  jEa(  et  ruat.  In  1833,  Nicholson's  case  was 
determined,  unanimously  sanctioning  a  State  law  confessedly  judi- 
dal  and  individual.  Finally,  in  1834,  Judge  Story  himself  affirmed 
In  Mercer's  case,  all  the  confessions  of  contrition.  And  at  last,  Jo 
1836,  the  Chief  Justice  gave  out  the  glad  tidings,  that,  the  Court 
Bet  being  full,  no  constitutional  eases  would  be  taken  np. 

Nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  turn,  had  been  brought  up  for 
mUKce)  Qeorgia,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  New  Hampahire,  VennDnt* 
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Louisiana,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Marylahd, 
New  YoT^  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  (Delaware  just  escaped 
orer  Black-bird  creek,)  and  perhaps  others  not  within  our  memory, 
sll  passed  under  thpCaudine  forks  of  a  subjugation  which  has  more 
than  reviTod  the  snahility  of  States  ;  concentrating  in  its  prepotency 
«11  the  distribnted  energies  of  let^islative,  erecutive,  and  judicial 
gorernment.  Beginning  with  Madison's  case,  there  are  near  forty 
of  these  political  fulminations  from  1803  to  1834,  viz:  one  in  1800, 
1812,  and  1813,  each  session,  two  in  1815,  one  in  1816,  four  in  1819, 
three  in  '20,  two  in  '21,  two  ia  '23,  two  in  '24,  one  in  '25,  four 
in '27,  fire  in '29,  three  in  30,  two  in '32,  two  in  '33,  and  one  in '34; 
.^  a  great  fabric  of  judicial  architecture  stupendous  as  the  pyramids, 
of  Egypt,  and  as  inexplicable.  The  cry  of  Executive  usurpation  is 
shouted  to  rouse  resistai^ce  almost  to  violence  against  the  merely 
suspensive  Veto  of  one  'tyrant,'  strictly  accountable  every  four  years 
to  a  sovereign  people,  while  the  absolute  veto  of  seven,  no  one  of 
whom  is,  or  can  be,  brought  to  the  judgment  of  the  ballot-box,  is  for- 
tified with  more  than  Tribunitian  sanctity  and  might 

No  such  formidaltle  power  is  known  to  any  representative  govern- 
ment as  the  American  republican  irresponsible  judicial  veto ;  a 
power  to  dismiss  laws,  as  the  President  moy  dismiss  officers,  witb- 
^  out  question.  The  taxing  power,  the  currency,  and  impost,  the 
process  power,  municipal  police,  the  militia  power,  commerce  and 
intercourse  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  the  purse  and  the  sword, 
church  and  state,  all  power  in  line,  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  judi- 
cial focus.  Having  noticed  some,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  swell 
this  review,  with  even  short  references  to  the  whole  catalogue  of 
judicial  vetoes.  Besides  those  mentioned,  there  might  be  added  the 
two  in  1817  and  in  1824,  when  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Ohio, 
were  reduced  to  mere  corporations,  subordinate  to  the  corporation 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  a  third  in  1829,  when  the  city  of 
Charleston  ~was  forbid  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  tax  by  ordinance 
the  loans  of  the  United  Stales ;  and  a  fourth,  when  the  city  of  Balti- 
more was,  in  like  manner,  prohibited  from  taxing  imported  mer- 
chandise. To  the  cases  on  insolvent  laws,  might  be  added  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  abrogated  in  1821,  and  Rhode  Island;  to  those  on 
police  regulation,  the  law  of  Virginia  against  those  nuisances,  foreiga 
lotteries,  unhesitatingly  vacated,  the  present  Judge  Barbour,  then  at 
the  bar,  protesting  for  the  State,  hut  in  vain. 

Ie  1822,  the  process  lawof  Kentucky  was  whistled  down  the  wind 
by  one  of  those  unannealed  judgments,  pronounced  vrithout  hearing 
(w«  will  not  say  without  taking)  counsel,  so  doubtful,  that  Mr.  Cky,  ai 
emieus  cvria,  and  truly  such,  solicited  another  bearing.  In  1824, 
Folton's  privilege  for  steamboat  navigation  on  the  waters  of  New; 
Tork  was  destroyed,  as  is  well  known,  Judge  Johnson  alone  dia- 
aenting.    In  1833,  the  Empire  State  was  compelled,  after  proteit,  to 
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mppear  and  kaiwer  the  complaint  of  New  Jersey,  although  there  is 
ao  legislation  to  regulate  this  constitutional  power.  That  sea sion, 
Georgia  was  once  more  vexed  in  a  moat  irritating  quarrel  with  her  In* 
dian  inmates,  the  Cherokees — Judges  Johnson  and  Baldwin  etontljr 
^■eotient  against  a  minatory  opinion,  which  rather  brandished  than 
hurled  the  veto ;  but  next  session  the  lightning  went  with  the  thun-  "^ 
der,  striking  a  sovereign  State  lifelesi,  at  the  feet  of  a  savage  tribe 
adjudged  a  nation,  as  several  States  had  been  before  paralyzed  at  the 
footstool  of  a  banking  corporation.  The  two  Missouri  casei,  of  1830 
and  1834,  are  the  last  we  shall  notice  in  this  formidable  list;  in  ths 
first  of  which,  after  an  earnest  protest  by  a  distinguished  Senator, 
the  bitter  pill  of  judgment  was  gilded  by  saying : 

"In  the  argument  we  have  been  admonished,  by  one  side,  of  the  dig- 
nity  of  a  sovereign  State,  of  the  humiliation  ofher  submitting  herself  to 
diis  tribunal ;  of  the  dangers  that  may  result  from  inflicting  a  wound 
«n  that  dignity ;  by  the  other,  of  the  still  superior  dignity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  who  have  spoken  their  will  in  terms  which 
ire  cannot  misandersland.  To  these  admonitions,  we  can  only  an- 
swer, that  this  department  can  only  listen  to  the  mandates  of  laWi 
and  tread  only  in  that  path  which  is  marked  out  by  duty." 

Tflt  although  three  of  the  judges  read  the  'mandate'  differently  from 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  trod  a  'path  of  duty*  different  from  that  he 
marked  out,  the  judgment  in  the  second  Missouri  case,  is  a  simple 
jdif  on  the  bare  authority  of  the  first,  adjudged  by  a  bare  majority  of 
the  divided  court.  Dissension  on  the  bench,  ill-will  of  the  States, 
and  discontent  of  the  people,  must  be  the  bitter  fruits  of  such  admin- 
iftration  of  the  lawand  justice.  American  pride  is  humbled,  to  com- 
pare the  solid  brevity  of  English  adjudications  with  the  prolixity  of 
inordinate  political  disquisitions,  begetting  angry  misunderstanding, 
ia  our  Supreme  Court  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  might  call  many 
a  one  of  our  judicial  arguments  a  treatise  on  matters  and  things 
in  general.  In  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  eleventh 
volume  of  Mr.  Peters'  reports,  there  are  only  about  twenty  cases, 
mainly  owing  to  political  diversities  of  opinion.  In  the  Dartmouth 
College  volume  of  Wheaton's  reports,  there  are  some  thirty  cases,  ex- 
patiating over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages — of  which  no  less  than 
four  hundred  pages  and  more  are  consumed  with  political  specula- 
tions, in  three  eases.  Habits  of  amplifying  conflicting  opinions  and 
jurisdiction  grow  on  judges  who  indnlge  them.  In  all  the  Georgia 
eases,  Yazoo  and  Cherokee,  in  the  Missouri  cases,  the  bank  cases,  the 
militia  case,  the  lottery  case,  the  steamboat  case,  the  police  cases  and 
the  insolvent  cases  above  all,  political  disquisition  inevitably  brought 
on  contradiction,  gradually  exacerbated  to  habits  of  dissension—* 
malum  extremum  dUcordia — which  like  opium-eating,  increased 
till  debility,  discredit  and  prostration  ensued,  when  the  majority  be* 
came  a  minority,  and  tiie  minority  gave  the  lav. 
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IHHenBioa  hfts  done  its  miachier  in  a  remarkftble  manner.  Judge' 
Johnson  disagreed  from  most  of  the  over-wrought  judgments.  Judg« 
Saldwin  has  been  also  a  frequent  dissentient.  Except  Chief  Justice 
Harthall,  erery  other  judge  on  the  bench  has  recorded  his  disa- 
greement to  some  of  the  constitutional  doctrines  adjudged  by  the 
ooort, — in  the  Baltimore  case.  Judge  Thompson ;  in  the  Rhodta 
Island  insolvent  caae,  Jndge  Washington;  in  the  Dartmouth 
Clollege  case,  Judge  Duvall;  in  the  Charleston  case.  Judges 
Johnson  and  Thompson;  in  the  militia  case,  Judge  Story;  and 
in  sereral  of  the  latter  cases.  Judge  McLean.  In  the  very 
first  case,  that  ol  the  Buability  of  a  State,  Iredell  dissented.  From 
first  to  last,  politics  hare  produced  division  of  the  courts  so 
that  not  one  of  the  judgments  annulhng  State  laws  has  been  cleai 
«noiigh  to  carry  ananimtty,  without  which  such  judgments  should 
■ever  be  made.  How  can  we  forbear  adding,  that  even  the  purity 
of  such  administration  is  brought  into  question,  when  lawyers  of  one 
political  party  generally  appear  as  the  advocates  of  high-toned  de- 
oisions  pronounced  by  the  jndpies  of  the  same  party  ;  thus  tarnish- 
ing with  suspicion  of  party  and  personal  partiality  what  ought  to  be 
above  all  suspicion.  The  stimulating  effect  of  these  deplorable  judjf- 
ments,  in  emboldening  the  bar  continually  to  question  the  constitn- 
tionality  of  whatever  State  laws  it  may  be  the  interest  of  clients  to 
dispute,  is  but  too  palpable.  It  has  rendered  this  American  peerage, 
Uke  the  British  House  of  Lords,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  their 
order — we  mean  the  American  bar — unreasonably  unpopular. 

When  the  late  Chief  Justice  at  his  last  session,  just  before  his 
•hining  light  was  quenched  forefer,  announced  ex  cathedra,  that  no 
constitutional  cases  would  he  taken  up,  the  Court  not  being  full,  and 
Goliah*s  sword,  thus  wrapped  up,  was  put  away  in  the  temple,  as  we 
trust  for  a  long  rust, — it  was  a  melancholy  honr  for  that  potent  and 
dignified  bench.  A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  its  dream.  The 
venerable  Deans  of  the  faculty,  the  old  Chief  and  Judge  DnvalU 
octogenarians,  invincibly  jocund  and  boon,  might  still  relish  exist- 
ence ;  but  junior  brothers  now  opened  their  cards  of  invitation,  at 
the  opening  of  the  court,  with  listless  indifference  ;  the  crowded  sofas 
irere  bo  longer  garnished  with  feather-headed  beauty,  assembled  to 
listento  eloquent  political  forensic  arguments;  nor  was  the  heavy  co- 
lonnadeofbackgroundto  the  tableau  darkenedby  lawyers, with  bowels 
y«aming  each  in  his  turn  to  bring  up  States  to  devour.  The  reporter 
fiears  his  forthcoming  volume  must  be  a  mere  drug  ;  its  dry  bones 
marrowlesa,  the  unsaleable  sorry  record  of  only  life,  liberty,  reputa- 
tion and  property  protected.  After  two  insupportable  hours  of  dull 
debate,  adjournment  becomes  as  constitutionally  necessary  for  the 
Court,  as  a  bank,  in  its  judgment,  to  the  Government;  and,  on  motion 
of  A  judge  who  has  now  read  all  his  newspapers  and  written  all  his  let- 
ters, it  is  ordered  that  court  be  adjourned — to  prepare  for  dinner.  But 
what  attraction  has  ministerial  dinner  or  Presidential  drawing-roora 
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for  niKgiBtrates,  uiidUliagui»hedby  recent  political  exploit?  loatead 
af  thatcoDscious  itnd  elevated  dignity,  by  which  a  judge  fresh  from 
tlie  overthrow  of  a  State,  vies  with  a  belle  who  that  morning  jilted 
her  Buitor  too,  and  towcre  above  the  herd  of  Secretaries  Senator* 
and  MemberB,  t&lung  his  sonp  irith  delightful  superiority  at  dinner, 
and  hifl  ice  with  a  glow  at  night,  the  unhappy  man,  dyspeptic  and 
even  tanturn,  can  eat  only  of  one  simple  dish  of  ea^  of  the  six 
courses  at  dinner,  and  after  an  indigestible  day,  weary,  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable,  sinks  at  night  into  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  nnob- 
■erved,  till  at  Inst,  almostsneaking  to  hishacIC)  he  goes  to  bed,  repin- 
ing  that  he  has  done  nothing  for  immortality. 

To  do  them  one  and  all  no  more  than  justice,  it  was  but  ambition^  ^ 
that  universal  throb  of  the  American  heart,  and  life-blood  of  AjneriCMi 
enterprise,  vitium  propius  virtuti,  whit^  urged  the  judges  to  over- 
action ;  and  our  only  object,  not  detracting  from  their  talents,  leaniTi 
ing  and  integrity,  is,  with  becoming  deference,  to  indicate  the  true  and 
only  highway  of  judicial  usefulness  and  renown.  We  must,  how*- 
ever,  charge  the  whole  panel  to 

Eling  a-viay  ambition ; 
By  that  I'ln  fell  the  angela ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  hii  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  7 
We  have  no  wish — far  from  it — to  discreilit  the  professors  of  a  sci- 
ence, which,  according  to  its  great  English  commentators,  employs 
in  its  theory  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  exerts  in  its  prac- 
tice the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart ;  nor  to  mortify  even  their  judi- 
cial  ambition.  There  are  fifteen  thousand  of  that  profession  in  thft 
United  States ;  many  of  them  liberal,  enlightened  and  patriotic ;  the 
infusion  of  whose  sentiments  into  both  the  enactment  and  the  admin- 
istration of  American  laws  is  so  deep  and  pervading,  that  he  caimot 
be  an  Ameritsan,  who  docs  not  desire  to  see  the  corps  chastened 
by  love  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  true  principliu  of  the  institu- 
tions of  our  common  and  glorious  country.  BroJght  painfully  to 
the  conviction  that  the  judicial  department  has  arrogated  political 
authority,  not  belonging,  and  extremely  injurious,  to  it,  wedesirs  to 
see  this  usurpation  laid  down,  only  that  its  legitimate  jurisdiction 
may  be  more  firm,  unquestionable  and  useful.  In  the  session  of  i830( 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  no  Chief  JusticB 
dejure,  (owing  to  senatorial  demur,  to  which  history  will  do  justice,) 
the  senior  Associate,  Mr.  Justii:e  Story,  presided,  as  chief  de  facto  i 
and  all  to  be  desired  is,  that  he  and  his  brethren  may  conde* 
■cend  always  to  discharge  their  high  duties  with  the  same  ability, 
which  during  that  sessian  distinguished  the  Court,  when  States  and 
Constitutions  were  let  alone,  but  ample  fields  of  jurisdiction  spread 
before  it,  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  ata.  pTMdad  judge, 

Tho*  Chstham'B  languaga  were  his  nuifs  tongue, 

And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own, — 
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— the  Bilmiralty,  maritime,  commercial,  laaded,  chancery,  common 
Uv,  rerenae  and  other  cognizance,  which,  every  sesBion,  brings  per- 
•OHB,  property,  liTe  and  death,  charters.  States  and  foreign  suitors- 
Tithout  number,  to  their  bar.  We  ask  them,  with  sincere  regard  and 
respect,  to  ponder  this.  Whenever  a  Slate  law  unconstitutionally 
impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  or  clearly  expost  facto,  whether 
civilly  or  criminally,  comes  before  them,  if  right  to  do  bo,  they 
should  not  hesitate  in  its  revocation.  But  we  must  deplore  and  de- 
precate that  false  vision  which  descries  the  mirage  of  constitutiooat 
mountains  in  every  molehill  of  legislation,  while  it  regards  the  most 
dangerous  reefs  and  rocks  of  cj;  ;>osf/acto  laws  with  indifference  and 
apathy.  We  call  upon  them  anxiously,  not  to  rend  the  married  calm 
ind  unity  of  States,  but  unite  dispassionately,  as  a  replenished 
court,  by  simple  and  mild  restoration,  to  open  a  new  era  for  the  jndi- 
aary,  such  as  all  considerate  ministers  of  law,  and  patriots  of  every 
party,  should  wish  to  see  perpetuated.  The  casesof  the  Kentucky  billa 
of  credit,  the  Mail  sac  husetts  bridge,  and  the  New  York  passenger 
vessels — held  up  for  that  constitutional  vexation,  that  had  become  aa 
common  and  hurtful  to  the  Court,  the  Constitution,  and  the  country — 
were  disposed  of,  in  1637|  by  judgments  which  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  community  will  approve.  Can  the  recalei- 
^nt  judges  in  all  these  cases  flatter  themselves  that  the  country) 
or  even  the  profession,  ivill  uphold  gratuitous,  querulous  and  de- 
trimental divergence?  The  judgment  in  the  New  York  case  detiv- 
sred  by  Mr.  Justice  Barbour  sustains  the  plainest,  the  most  vital 
State  rights — such  as  never  should  be  disputed  by  any  judge  in  the 
Union,  and  of  which  Judge  Story's  denial  is  greatly  to  be  regretted; 
Such  arguments,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  litigation,  open  ibr 
very  floodgates.  They  viabe  the  law,  which  it  is  the  province  of 
judges  only  to  interpret.  Of  the  Kentucky  case,  we  can  testify  that, 
jnst  before  he  expired,  the  father  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Madison, 
among  his  last  aspirations  for  that  charter  and  the  much  loved  na- 
tion it  created,  declared  that  its  framers  contemplated,  as  bills  of 
credit,  such  as  the  Court  has  adjudged,  and  not  such  as  Judge  Story, 
and,  he  says,  the  late  Chief  Justice,  held  them  to  be,  from  the  mers 
dry  language  of  the  Constitution. 

Finally — is  it  not  a  reproach  to  justice  that  the  pfepojtdre  litiga- 
tion of  the  Charleston  bridge  affair,  should  be  for  several  sessions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  the  cud  chewed  for  a  maw  become  rabid  for 
such  food?  That  bastard  of  the  Cyclops  judgment,  spurioaa  ofi^ 
spring  of  the  Dartmouth  College  dogmas,  still-born,  and  the  last  of 
the  race !  The  very  rudiments  of  mere  municipal  law  bloated  into 
a  constitutional  dropsy,  to  be  tapped  by  learned  doctors !  The  fer- 
riage of  a  two-penny  bridge,  rocked  by  exaggeration  into  the  pas- 
sage of  another  Red  Sea!  Like  the  ten-cent  rerolutiou  at  Faneuil 
Hall — that  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  ridiculous  sublime — this  collegiate 
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tempevt  in  a  teapot  might  serve  for  the  lads  of  the  Unircraitj  to 
moot ;  but,  surely,  was  unworthy  the  solemn  adjudication  attempted 
for  iL  Most  ferveatly  do  we  hope  that  the  youlh  of  that  and  all 
other  American  seminaries  of  learning  may  be  brought  up  in  tho 
nurture  and  admonition  of  that  patriotism  which  inculcates  indepen- 
dence— that  we  are  a  world  by  ourselves,  disdaining  the  cloistered 
snd  GBflt-away  prejudices  of  the  old  one !  Otherwise  our  courts  of 
justice  are 

like  little  iruiton  boy*  tluit  swim  on  bladders^ 
Thia  many  summera,  in  ■  «ea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  their  depth. 

In  conrersation  lately  with  Mr.  Livingston,  Lord  Durham  ex- 
pressed his  amazement  at  thia  Ostrogothic  halt  in  our  march,  falling 
into  the  rear  of  the  onward  intelligence  of  Europe,  and  the  spirit  of 
die  age,  in  which  we  have  all  the  right  of  seniority.  While  British 
good  sense,  of  all  parties  and  professions,  is  pushing  jurisprudence 
forward,  in  imitation  of  ours,  there  are  those  among  our  statesmen 
and  barristers  who  strain  every  nerve  to  carry  it  back  to  what  they 
jveposterously  worship  as  the  ancient  shrine.  Instead  of  taking  the 
lead,  which  belongs  to  as,  they  would  fall  behind  and  flounder  in  the 
mire.  Preceptors  we  might  be,  but  pupils  we  must  be.  This  la- 
mentable idolatry  appears  to  be  a  malaria  of  the  sea-board,  where 
every  arrival  from  abroad  brings  further  trammels  of  colonial  servi- 
tude. The  distinguished  advocate  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  gentl»- 
man  of  superior  powers,  and  Pinkncy's  legitimate  successor,  cer- 
tainly, by  this  unworthy  surrender  of  American  independence,  sac- 
rifices his  natural  right  to  ibat  high  forensic  eminence  which  his 
talenta  claim. 

From  the  auspices  of  the  first  session  of  the  renovated  Supreras 
Court,  we  anticipate  better  things  ;  the  restoration  of  the  Constitu- 
fion ;  without  shocks  or  reversals,  by  such  quiet,  conciliatory  and 
unassailable  adjudications  as  those  pronounced  in  the  cases  just  men- 
tioned. True  conservatives,  we  maintain  original  end  practical 
authorities,  and  condemn  only  such  abuses  as  have  sufficiently  ex- 
posed themselves  hy  their  consequences.  But  may  we  not  without 
Qmbrage  submit,  that  reconsideration  has  become  indispensable  of 
that  series  of  judicial  enactments  by  which  private  contracts,  tax 
laws,  church  and  police  regulations,  charter  and  other  State  rights 
were  engulfed  in  a  whirlpool  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded, 
from  which  nothing  but  a  change  of  pilots  could  save  the  vessel  t 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  To  be  sure  we  are — ^when, 
aince  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have  we  not  been  soT  Exe- 
cndre,  legislative,  popular  and  judicial  revolution ;  progress  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  American  republicanism ;  bat  bloodless  as 
yet — and  like  to  be— ^ihe  alter  et  idem  of  our  peaceable  but  constant 
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ftgiuUoB.     What  American  would  IiTe  out  of  it,  or  couM  lira  wiA* 
oal  it!     Our  whole  syeiem  'u  a  great  perpetual  ezperimeiit. 

And  with  much  Mtisraciion  do  we  aee  the  harmomooa  operatioa 
bj  which  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President,  ai  dedicated  by  hia 
firal  iroperishahle  ineRsa<;e,  Congresi  and  the  States,  and  the  people 
of  the  Hlales,  are  dernled  to  the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  reducing 
goTomment  and  en]ari;ing  freedom  as  much  as  possible.  May  the 
experiment  be  constantly  but  fearlessly  carried  to  the  uttermoat! 


THE  FAHILIST'S   HYHN. 

BY   J.  a.    WHITTIBB. 

[Tn  "Pil^inu"  of  New  En^uid,  even  in  their  wDdernea  bonw,  wae  ool 
exempted  from  ilir  serlanon  cnntenlioni  which  B=iiaied  Ihe  mother  country  alter 
the  downfal  of  Charlrg  ihe  First,  nnd  of  (he  cBinblishn]  ^iscopficy.  The  Ooa- 
ken,  Baptists,  and  Cnlhiilics  were  banished  on  pnin  of  death  fhxn  the  Mbww  tin 
•ells  Colony.  One  Snmuel  Gorton,  a  Ijold  nnd  eloquent  declBimer,  afiar  pnaehiBg 
fiir  a  lime  in  Boston,  B<;nin9t  the  dodiinei  of  the  Puritans,  and  declaring  thai 
their  church»  were  mrre  human  devtcei,  and  their  sacnunent  and  b^jtinn  an 
abomination,  was  driren  out  of  the  Slale**  jurisdiction,  and  compelled  to  aeck  a 
residence  among  the  Mra^a.  He  gathered  round  him  a  eonaidenble  number  of 
eonTerta,  who,  like  Ihe  ptiinitiTe  ChriilianB,  ihand  all  iMn^  in  common.  Hll 
opinions,  howeTcr,  were  so  troublesome  lo  ihe  leading  ckrey  of  ihe  Cokxif ,  thai 
they  insiigaled  bd  allock  upon  his  "  Family,"  by  an  aimed  force,  who  aeiied  iqion 
the  principal  men  in  il,  and  brought  them  into  Maasachusetla,  where  Ibif  wen 
aentenced  lo  be  kept  at  hard  labor  in  seicrBl  towns,  (one  only  in  each  town,) 
during  thepleasure  of  tlie  General  Court,  they  being  (brtiidden  under  K 
ties  to  uUer  any  of  their  religious  sentimenis,  except  to  auch  a 
labor  for  their  conTemion.  They  were  unquestionably  ai 
and,  whaleier  may  have  been  ihcir  errors,  drserre  In  be  ranked  amoDg  IhoaB  wh» 
in  alla^  hare  aufiered  for  freedom  of  conscience.] 

Father !  lo  thy  suflering  poor 

Strength  and  grace  and  faith  impart, 
And  with  thy  own  love  restore 

Comfort  to  the  broken  heart! 
Oh,  the  failing  ones  confirm 

With  a  holier  strength  of  zeal  1 — 
Give  thau  not  the  feeble  worm 

Helpless  to  the  spoiler's  heel ! 

Father !  for  Thy  holy  sake. 

We  are  spoiled  and  hunted  thus; 
Joyful,  for  Thy  truth  we  Uke 

Bonds  and  burthens  unto  us : 
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Poor,  and  weak,  and  robbed  of  »U, 

Weary  with  our  daily  task. 
That  thy  truth  may  nerer  fall, 

Through  our  weakness,  Lord,  we  ask. 

Roun^  our  fired  and  wasted  homes 

Flits  the  forest-bird  una  cared, 
And,  at  noon,  the  wild  beast  comee 

Where  our  frugal  meal  was  shared  j 
For  the  song  of  praisea,  there 

Shrieka  the  crow  the  livelong  day. 
For  the  sound  of  eTening  prayer 

Howls  the  evil  beast  of  prey  i 

Sweet  the  songs  we  loved  to  sing 

Underneath  thy  holy  sky — 
Words  and  tones  Uiat  used  to  bring 

Tears  of  joy  in  every  eye, — 
Dear  the  wrestling  hours  of  prayer. 

When  we  gathered  knee  to  kneet 
Blameless  youth  and  hoary  hair, 

Bowed,  oh  God,  alone  to  Thee  I 

As  thine  early  children.  Lord, 

Shared  their  wealth  of  daily  bread. 
Even  BO,  with  one  accord. 

We,  in  love,  each  otiier  fed. 
Not  with  us  the  miser's  houd. 

Not  with  us  his  grasping  hand ; 
Equal,  round  a  conunon  board. 

Drew  our  meefc  and  brotiber-baad  I 

Safe  onr  quiet  Fiden  lay 

When  the  war-whoop  stirred  the  lao^ 
And  the  Indian  turned  away 

From  our  home  his  bloody  hand. 
Well  that  forest-ranger  saw. 

That  the  burthen  and  the  curse 
Of  the  white  man's  cruel  law 

Rested  also  upon  us. 

Tom  apart,  and  driven  forth 

To  our  toiling  hard  and  long. 
Father ! — from  the  dust  of  earth 

Lift  we  still  our  grateful  song! 
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Grateful — that  in  bonds  we  share 
In  Thy  love  which  maketh  free. 

Joyful — that  the  wrongs  we  bear 
Draw  us  nearer,  Lord,  to  Thee  1 

Grateful .' — that,  where'er  we  toil — 

By  Wachuaet's  wooded  side. 
On  Nantucket's  sea- worn  iale, 

Or  by  wild  Neponset's  tide, — ■ 
Still,  in  spirit,  we  are  near. 

And  our  evening  hymns,  which  ria» 
Separate  and  discordant  here. 

Meet  and  mingle  in  the  skies  1 

Let  the  scoffer  scorn  and  mockr 

Let  the  proud  and  evil  priest 
Rob  the  needy  of  his  flock. 

For  his  wine-cup  and  his  feast, — 
Reddens  not  thy  bolt  in  store 

Through  the  blackness  of  thy  skies? 
For  the  sighing  of  the  poor 

Wilt  thou  not,  at  length,  arise? 

Worn  and  wasted,  oh,  how  long 

Shall  thy  trodden  poor  complaiDr 
In  Thy  name  they  bear  the  wrong. 

In  Thy  cauae  the  bonds  of  p^  ! 
Melt  oppression's  heart  of  steel, 

Let  that  haughty  priesthood  see. 
And  their  blinded  followers  feel. 

That  in  us  they  mock  at  Thee ! 

In  Thy  time,  oh  Lord  of  hosts. 

Stretch  abroad  that  hand,  to  savci 
Which  of  old,  on  Egypt's  coasts. 

Smote  apart  the  Red  Sea's  ware  t 
Lead  us  from  this  evil  land, 

From  the  spoiler  set  ns  free, 
And,  once  moia  our  gathered  band, 

Heart  to  heart,  shftll  wonhip  ThMt 
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'■Is  ProtogencB  at  home  ?"  inquired  a  young  man,  as  he  entered 
the  painting  room  of  the  arlisL 

■*  No,  master,"  replied  an  old  woman,  who  was  seated  near  ■ 
^nnel  prepared  for  painting — ^"No,  raaalcr;  he  has  gone  forth  to 
breathe  ihe  fresh  air — and  much  does  he  need  it  after  toiling  here 
•U  day.  ll  is  his  custom,  at  the  approach  of  evening',  to  go  down 
to  the  sea-iihore,  and  snuff  the  breezes  that  come  skimming  over 
the  water  from  the  Grecian  Isle?.". 

"  Ifl  he  then  so  lahorious  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"Aye,  to  be  sure  he  is.  They  say  he  is  determined  to  excel 
Apelles  of  Cos.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  never  thinks  his  pictures  are 
jinishedi — but  it  is  no  business  of  mine — else  I  might  say  life  is 
loo  short  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  dwelling,  and  lingering 
atill  unsalislled,  over  the  same  picture." 

"Thy  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  short  one,  mother,"  said 
the  stranger,  examining  the  lines  of  care  and  sorrow,  which  had 
strongly  marked  a  face  that  might  once  have  been  handsome. 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him  without  replying. 

"I  have  urgent  business  with  Frologencs,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Very  well ;  leave  your  name,  and  fix  the  lime  when  you  will 
come  again.  You  cannot  fail  of  finding  him  at  home,  when  the  sun 
gets  above  yonder  loop-hole,  and  that  is  about  the  tenth  hour  in  the 

The  stranger  drew  a  small  tablet  from  under  his  robe,  and 
seemed  to  be  about  inscribing  his  name  ; — suddenly  he  approached 
the  pannci,  and,  taking  a  pencil  which  lay  near,  drew  simply  a  straight 
line.  As  he  looked  up,  he  perceived  the  old  woman  gazing  intent- 
ly upon  it. 

"  Look,  mother,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  canst  thou  read  that  name  T" 

She  fixed  on  him  a  steady  look — "My  eyes,"  replied  she,  "are 
dim  with  age — and  I  never  was  taught  your  Greek  letters — but  I 
can  read  thy  face." 

"  And  what  dost  thou  read  there  I" 

*'  That  which  my  master  is  seeking — truth." 

"Dost  thou  think  1  am  looking  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  well!" 
said  the  stranger,  smiling. 

"  Ah,"  replied  she,  changing  at  once  her  air  and  manner,  into  one 
ni  wild  sublimity — "  Thou  art  not  born  to  look  down  for  it,  but  up, 
tip !"  and  she  raised  her  hand  and  pointed  upwards. 

"Art  thou  a  sooth-sayer,  good  mother!"  said  the  youth,  with 
reverence. 
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"Who,"  replied  she,  with  loIemDiljr,  "that  has  lived  to  see  the 
nren  hair  tarn  to  snov — who,  that  has  watched  the  sapling  as  it 
grew  into  the  sturdy  oak,  and  has  beheld  generation  aller  genera- 
tion swept  away — who  that  has  seen  all  this,  and  yet  stands  blasted 
and  alone,  is  not  a  Booth-sayer  T  Aye,  young  master — age  and  sor- 
row  have  the  gift  of  reading  the  future  by  the  sad  past." 

"Thou  canst  number  many  years?"  said  the  youth,  inquiringly. 

She  shook  her  head, — "I  have  outlived  all  that,"  said  she — "I 
count  not  by  years.  I  know  not  how  many  times  the  winter  haa 
come  round — life  has  been  one  long  winter  to  me." 

"  May,  I  ask,"  said  the  stranger,  with  increasing  interest,  "  if  you 
are  a  Greek  I" 

"  I  am  of  no  nation — of  no  country,"  replied  she,  "  I  was  ones 
a  PersiM." 

The  stranger  at  once  comprehended  that  she  might  have  been 
torn  as  a  captive  from  her  native  land — for  the  bloody  laurels  of 
Alexander  were  yet  freah  upon  his  young  brow — and  he  hastily 
changed  a  subject,  which  aeemed  to  awaken  such  bitterly  painful 
feelings. 

"  My  errand  to  Rhodes  was  to  see  Protogenes,"  said  he ;  "  I  can- 
not depart  without  an  interview." 

The  old  woffiHO  arose,  and  going  towards  the  lattice,  looked  at 
the  BUD  as  it  was  last  sinking  into  the  ocean.  "He  will  be  here 
directly,  if  you  will  have  a  brief  patience,"  said  she.  This  infor- 
mation rather  seemed  to  hasten  the  youth  away,  for  he  immediately 
disappeared. 

When  Prologcnes  returned,  the  old  woman  said  to  him,  *'  Thero 
has  been  a  stranger  iuquif  ing  for  the  master  of  the  house." 

"What  name  did  he  leave !"  said  Protogenes, 

"That  I  may  not  say,"  replied  she;  "but  he  has  written  it  there." 

Protogenes  drew  near,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  line ; — suddenly 
seizing  the  pencil,  he  drew  another  under  it. 

"He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Protogenes,*'  said  the 
woman — "it  needs  not  to  be  written.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow 
at  the  tenth  hour." 

"I  shall  not  be  at  home  at  that  hour,"  replied  the  master;  "when 
he  comes,  show  him  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  second  line. 

The  neit  morning,  as  the  old  woman  saw  Protogenes  go  out, 
"Ah,  well,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  can  age  calculate  upon  the 
caprice  of  yonlht  I  could  have  ewom  this  was  an  hour  he  would 
be  at  home." 

Again  the  stranger  made  his  appearance.  "It  is  not  my  fault," 
said  she,  "  that  Protogenes  seeks  the  morningair ;  but  he  has  writlea 
his  name  under  thine." 

The  stranger  stood  before  the  pannel,  and  gazed  attentively  upon 
it.     Then,  seising  another  pencil,  he  drew  a  tliird  Ihie. 
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"Fsther  Zoroaster  1"  exclaimed  the  old  iromaii)  with  horroT) 
-**  thou  hast  written  thy  name  in  blood !" 

"  Nay,  good  mother,"  said  the  youth,  ■'  it  is  written  with  ench  » 
pencil  as  serres  Protogenes; — look,  I  found  it  here,  and  here  1 
leftTe  it." 

The  emotion  of  the  old  woman  subaided.  "That  is  true,"  replied 
«he.  "  I  am  old  and  failing,  and  sometimes  every  thing  around 
me  seema  written  in  characters  of  blood.  I  hare  seen  that  of  my 
country  and  kindred  flowing  like  rivers !  Well  may  I  shudder 
even  at  the  sign  of  it." 

"It  would  seem,"  said  the  stranger,  "that  thou  hast  suffered 
much." 

"More  than  I  may  care  to  repeat  to  thee,"  returned  she.  "Would 
(bat  the  fountains  of  memory  were  sealed  forever.  My  husband — 
my  children — all — all — slaughtered!  and  I  left  alone — alone  i 
Stranger,  dost  thou  understand  that  word — dost  thou  know  what  it 
is  to  be  alone  ?  To  feel  that  thou  hast  no  kindred  in  this  breathing 
world — to  have  the  fountains  of  affection  rushing  back  upon  thy  own 
heart,  and  pressing  upwards  towards  the  brain — to  have  no  living 
■onl  with  whom  thou  canst  hold  communion — no  worshipper  of  thy 
own  faith! — ^This  is  to  be  alone .'" 

"Methinks,  good  mother,"  said  the  stranger,  soothingly,  "tho« 
bast  found  friends.     Protogenes  is  said  to  be  gentle  and  humane." 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  with  bitterness,  "1  hare  founds.  Aome,  among 
the  enemies  of  our  worship, — among  those  who  have  burnt  oor 
temples  and  murdered  our  priests!" 

"  If  I  understand  rightly  thy  religion,  thy  God  is  every  wheret" 
said  the  stranger. 

"Most  true,"  she  returned — "I  ascend  the  highest  eminence  in 
Rhodes,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  his  rising  beam.  O,  how 
gladly  do  I  behold  him  in  the  far  East !  No,  they  cannot  bide  his 
fiice  from  the  true  worshipper.  Angels,  who  Burround  his  throne, 
and  the  new-born  babe,  are  alike  baptized  in  his  glorious  rays. 
His  beneficence  extends  over  the  universe — and  he  writes  the  great 
lesson  of  universal  love  through  every  nation,  for  he  irradiates  even 
the  enemies  of  his  worship.  It  is  a  boast  of  the  people  of  this 
island,  that  never  a  day  passes  that  he  does  not  shine  down  in  un- 
clouded brightness,  at  least  for  one  entire  hour,  on  their  fair  hills 
and  valleys.  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,"  continued  she,  kindling 
into  enthusiasm,  "before  the  day  breaks  to-morrow,  and  join  me 
in  my  numaz  soobh,  (morning  prayer)  ?" 

"Most  willingly,"  replied  the  stranger — "but  tell  me,  mother, 
what  may  I  call  thy  name  V 

"  I  tell  thee,  I  have  no  nation  and  no  name,"  replied  she,  wildly. 
"When  I  was  young,  and  had  smiling  babes  around  me,  they  called 
me  Zara." 
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"  I  will  meet  thee  at  the  hoicht  where  rises  the  Temple  of  MineiTft, 
to>niorrow  morning," said  the  stntiigerj — "for  the  meantime  &r^ 
well." 

Protogene*  returned  immediately  after  his  visiter  had  departed. 

He  again  approached  the  panncl,  and  gazed  upon  the  new  chanc- 
ier inscribed  there. 

*■  It  is  he !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  knew  it  could  be  no  other !" 

"It  is  not  well,"  said  the  old  women,  "lo  have  thy  pannel  thus 
defaced,"  and  she  took  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  with  the  in(«ntioD 
of  erasinj^  the  lines. 

*<  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds,"  exclaimed  the  artist,  motioning  her 
away,  while  he  stood  gazing,  as  if  enraptured, — "It  will  go  down 
to  posterity  !"" 

"  Old  woman,  jf  all  the  treasures  of  thine  own  Persepolia,  with 
erery  monument  of  Grecian  art,  were  heaped  upon  thy  head,  thoa 
couldst  not  purchase  such  a  line  as  that — and  were  the  whole  circle 
of  immortal  sciences  at  thy  command  thou  couldsl  not  draw  it !" 

"Ah!"  said  she,  in  return,  "a  broader  and  a  deeper  one  is  drawn 
npon  my  heart  by  a  murderer's  hand  !" 

"Dwell  not  on  thy  melancholy  historj',  good  Zara,"  said  the 
artist  kindly,  "it  will  malic  both  thee  and  me  too  sad.  But  come,  if 
thou  hast  any  of  the  gifts  of  thy  magic,  come  and  divine  the  name 
of  this  stranger." 

Zara  slowly  approached  the  pannel.  "Thou  will  not  let  tne  rub 
it  out  I"  said  she,  inquiringly. 

"Not  for  the  throne  of  Alexander,"  said  he ;  "an  empire  codU 
not  replace  it." 

"In  truth  then  I  will  read  it  to  thee — ApeUes  of  Cos." 

"Thou  art,  indeed,  a  verysooth-aayer,">iaidProtogencs,  laaghing, 
"but  perhaps  he  revealed  to  thee  his  name?" 

"Thinkest  thou,"  exclaimed  she,  "that  the  mind  has  no  know- 
ledge but  through  the  outer  senses  ?  My  fathers  worshipped  the 
eky,  the  earth,  the  water,  as  well  as  the  great  source  of  existence— 
the  All-Glorious  Sun — all  these  have  their  signs ;  and  thinkest  thou 
there  are  no  signs  of  the  spirit ;  that  animates  the  man  ? — Whom 
bast  thon  called  upon,  even  in  thy  sleep,  but  Apellcs  of  Cos  !  What 
has  stimulated  tliee  to  labors  of  thy  pencil  beyond  thy  strength,  but 
the  fame  of  Apelles? — I  behold  thee  thus  enraptured  at  the  tracery 
of  these  simple  lines,  and  thou  saycst  this  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity — who  can  have  inscribed  them  but  Apelles  of  Cos?" 

•Pliny,  who  rclnlFB  this  ?ii(iry,  says  he  snw  the  frnimiEnt  on  which  wwe  drawn 
(hew  linei;  Ihat  il  whb  coiimim-d  in  (he  fire  that  dcsiroyed  the  Emperor's  palace. 
Probably  ihcy  were  slii^hl  Bkelrhcs  raihFT  Ihan  simple  strBight  lines.  In  the  loUer 
ease,  it  would  be  entirely  incompirhensible  to  us ;  while  how  distinclty  the  glorioas 
imprint  of  grnios  maybe  Blamped  upon  the  mere  rombinalian  of  a  Tew  simple  and 
rapid  lines  and  touches,  (he  celebrated  etchings  of  Moiiti  Relsch,  in  our  own  lima, 
abundanllr  attest. 
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*'Iii  aaoth  thoa  hast  interpreted  thy  signs  well,"  said  Proto^nes ; 
**  ftnd  now,  good  Zara,  cast  aside  thy  diviniog  mantle,  and  prepare  a 
tepast  for  this  same  glorious  Apelles,  while  I  go  and  seek  him." 

Still  he  lingered  and  gazed  upon  the  lines, — "How  delicate — yet 
how  masterly !"  he  exclaimed.  "  No,  I  can  never  attain  such  per- 
foetion; — but  wherever  the  name  of  Apelles  is  known,  this  record  . 
will  go  with  it — and  by  it,  at  least,  shall  the  name  of  Frotogenes  bs 
united  by  futsre  ages  with  that  of  Apelles  !" 

Sauntering  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Rhodes,  and 
g«ung  on  the  waters  that  laved  the  Grecian  Isles,  Frotogenes  found 
Apelles.  The  two  artists  required  no  inlroducl^on ; — they  stood 
■ilent  for  a  few  moments ; — at  length  Frotogenes  esclaimed — 

*'  Noble  Apelles,  I  have  before  read  immortality  in  thy  pencil,  I 
•ee  it  now  confirmed  in  thy  face !" 

"We  are  brothers,"  replied  Apelles  with  simplicity;  "I  have 
come  to  seek  thee  at  thy  birth  place  of  Roses — thy  own  fair 
Rhodes."* 

**I  perceive,"  said  Frotogenes,  with  that  minuteness  which  mark- 
ed his  character,  and  was  apparent  in  his  paintings,  "  that  thou  bast 
adopted  the  modern  nomenclature  of  our  Island — for  my  own  part 
I  incline  to  the  ancient,  and  were  I  a  poet,  of  all  the  dozen  from 
which  we  have  to  choose,  I  would  term  it  Asteria." 

"And  why  I"  sud  Apelles,  smiling.  "Because,"  returned  Pro- 
togenes,  "it  is  formed  like  the  Asteria."! 

"I  know  not  what  its  ancient  name  may  have  been,"  replied 
Apelles;  "but  while  I  behold  these  beautiful  roses  entwining 
around  every  portico  and  column,  I  can  only  think  of  the  sweet 
name  familiar  to  me.  I  agree  with  thee,  however,  that  it  is  a  bright 
gem  on  the  bosom  of  our  fair  isle-studded  sea." 

"How  does  it  compare  with  thy  native  Cos,"  said  Frotogenes,  as 
(hey  walked  arm  in  arm  back  to  his  dwelling. 

"Thou  knowest,"  replied  Apelles,  "  that  island  is  small,  com- 
pared  to  this — though  it  has  the  honor  of  being  mentioned  by 
Homer; — its  soil  u  excellent,  and  it  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  by 

*ThenuM  Rhodea  is  comroonly  drriyed  from  theGnek  word,rAinJs*,  signifying 
m  rem,  which  dower  in  uid  to  have  bloomed  in  remarkable  prolusion  and  beauly 
tliere;  audit  is  allegnl  that  the  figure  ofa  roee  is  girpn  on  ibe  reverse  of  mEmf 
Rhodian  coins  slill  extant,  I  may  at  least  be  pardoned  for  placing  on  the  lips  of  Iha 
Orecian  painter  Ibis  more  poetic  Tcrsionoftheorigin  of  the  name,  notwithslandingtba 
labon  of  modern  learning  to  destroy  ila  long  received  authority,  and  to  substitute  ths 
ftr  lesB  a^ireeable  etymology  from  a  Pheniciun  word  signifying  b  serpeni.  Alas  for 
tba  vanity  and  vexation  of  that  eoldly  unimaginatiTe  spirit  of  sceptical  research  and 
■oalynsof  oui  day;  which,  not  satisfied  with  the  domain  of  the  present  and  the 
fcnife,ia  ever  seeking  also  to  atrip  every  romantic  legend,  and  podio  tradition,  of  th« 
put,  of  the  beoaliKil,  even  though  deceptive,  huea  which  it  is  so  pleosaiU  Ibi  the 
Aaq^s  nnleamad  eye  to  dwell  upon  1 

I A  tMauflflil  {Kdished  gvm,  teseaibling  the  opaL 
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fatgh  mountains.  It  ia  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  we  tremble  lest 
it  should  one  day  be  destroyed.  Bat  the  glory  of  Cos  is  the  temple 
of  ^flculapiuB,  irhich  is  daily  filled  with  ofTcringa  from  those  who 
tiBve  been  restored  by  the  healing  art,  or  by  those  who  are  still 
Seeking  aid." 

"  I  hare  heard  much  of  the  fame  of  your  Hippocrates,"  said  Fro- 
togenes.  "  Hast  thou  eTer  thyself  beheld  him,  or  was  his  departure 
from  this  upper-light  before  thy  childhood's  years  were  sufficiently 
Adranced  to  know  and  note  the  venerable  sage?" 

**  Indeed  do  I  remember  him  well,"  replied  Apelles  ;  "  though  the 
tecollection  of  his  silvery  locks — whitened  by  more  than  a  hundred 
winters — his  noble  brow — the  beautiful  benignity  of  his  countenance ; 
and  the  undimmed  cheerfulness  of  hii  disposition — attesting  well 
the  excellence  of  his  system  for  the  presen'ation  of  health — form  ons 
Af  the  earliest,  as  well  as  strongest,  images  impressed  on  my 
memory.  He  has  formed  a  new  school,  adopting  what  wss  excel' 
lent  in  his  great  predecessors,  and  adding  to  it  the  inexhaustible 
Mores  of  his  own  mind,  which  was  continually  engaged  in  useful 
discoTeries.  He  received  from  his  father  Heraclidcn  the  elements 
of  the  sciences,  and  soon  became  convinced  that,  to  comprehend 
particular  diaeases,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  govern  all  nature.  His  great  system  is  to  assist  expe- 
rience by  profound  extensive  observation,  and  to  rectify  theory  by 
practice.  I  use  his  own  words.  Our  most  enlightened  men,  and 
tiiose  who  understand  his  superiority  by  their  own  merit,  pronounce 
him  the  first  of  human  beings,  and  ore  convinced  that  his  system 
will  be  life  and  health  to  posterity." 

"If  this  conviction  prove  true,"  replied  Protogenea,  "the  little 
island  of  Cos  Meropis, — the  name  by  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
ft  is  spoken  of  by  Homer — is  more  favored  by  the  production  of  a. 
man  who  has  thus  served  the  cause  of  humanity,  than  Macedonia, 
Its  the  birth-place  of  Alexander." 

In  such  conversation,  the  friends  continued  till  they  reached  thA 
dwelling  of  Protogenes.  It  was  a  humble  but  sweet  abode,  where 
every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  extreme  paverty,  though  ennobled  by 
refinement  and  taste,  and  by  that  indescriliable  spirit  of  intellectual 
superiority  over  the  poor  trifles  of  this  world's  wealth.  On  entering, 
they  found  Zara  had  prepared  an  entertainment  of  figs,  grapes  and 
dates,  with  such  other  fruits  as  the  climate  produced,  all  ornament- 
ed with  fragrant  and  blooming-  roses. 

No  other  ornament  was  attempted  in  the  humble  apartment,  bnl 
a  single  picture  suspended  on  the  wall.  It  represented  a  hound, 
panting  with  the  fetigues  of  the  chase.  It  was  immediately  ob- 
served, and  its  rare  merit  generously  appreciated,  by  Apelles. 

"  That  hound  is  indeed  an  inimitable  production  of  thy  pencil,— fo* 
I  eannot  mistake  it  for  that  of  any  other.     The  gleam  of  his  eye 
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uemfl  almost  to  flash  a  ray  forth  from  the  picture,  and  ihe  deep 
panting  of  his  broad  chest  might  seem  almost  to  swell  and  siiji 
firom  the  surface  of  the  cauTasa,  as  1  gaze  upon  it.  But  especially 
that  foam  about  the  mouth,  and  fleckering  his  chest,  appears  to  me 
the  last  perfection  of  art,  in  the  imitation  of  nature." 

"That  picture  hangs  there,  devoted  to  the  goddess  Fortune," 
replied  the  host ;  "  since  to  her  is  chiefly  due  the  merit  which  thoa 
honoreat  with  praise,  so  flattering  from  thy  lips.  I  had  exhausted 
upon  it  all  my  poor  art,  and  longer  labor  than  I  care  to  tell,  and  the 
body  of  the  dog  may  perhaps,  indeed,  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
minnte  accuracy ; — it  is  a  portrait  of  an  old  favorite,  once  the  sole 
companion  of  my  rambles  by  the  shore,  as  he  was  the  sole  friend  of 
my  poverty.  But  upon  the  mouth  I  had  eixpended  all  in  vain — and 
at  last  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and,  in  the  rage  of  the  moment,  dashed 
my  sponge  upon  it,  with  perhaps  an  impious  exclamation  against 
my  bard  fortune, — when,  behold,  that  random  and  desperate  stroke 
scattered  my  colors  as  thou  eeest  there,  and  produced  the  crowning 
result  to  which  I  confess  my  own  skill  to  have  been  inadequate. 
Thou  wilt  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  I  prize  the  picture  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  curiosity,  nor  impute  to  an  idle  vanity  the  con- 
apieuons  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  And  who  shall  question  the 
omnipotence,  in  all  human  affairs,  of  the  divinity  to  whom,  as  al- 
most a  miracle  of  her  own,  I  hold  it  sacred  1" 

"Who  shall,  indeed  ?"  rejoined  Apelles.  "Least  of  all,  shall  I 
dispute  her  claims  to  our  adoration,  time-hallowed  as  they  are; 
especially  when  1  behold,  in  the  career  of  my  magnificent  patron,  the 
glorious  Alexander — who  might  well  be  termed  her  spoiled  child — • 
■o  signal  an  evidence  of  her  power  over  empires  and  millions,  as 
well  as  over  the  humble  details  of  our  every-day  life.  I  perceive 
that  our  good  mother,"  he  continued  pleasantly,  "though  not  by  nativ- 
ity,isatlcastbynBture,adaughter  of  your  Isle  of  Roses,"  glancing, 
as  he  spoke,  at  the  rich  profusion  with  which  the  table  was 
covered,  and  alluding  to  their  former  conversation. 

Zara  was  just  quitting  the  apartment,  but  she  turned  round  and 
said  emphatically,  "  No,  I  v>as  once  a  Persian" 

"Touch  not  that  string,"  exclaimed  Protogenes,  in  a  low  voice. 
"There  are  subjects  upon  which  her  mind  is  unsettled,  and  she 
imagines  herself  like  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  inspired." 

She  evidently  overheard  the  observation,  for  she  exclaimed  with 
solemnity,  "Afiliction  brings  us  near  to  the  Gods!" 

"  Leave  us,  good  mother,"  said  Protogenes,  and  Zara  departed. 

"  She  is  a  Persian,  as  she  says,"  continued  the  artist,  "  and  a  de* 
TOut  worshipper  of  nature;  the  principle  of  which,  she  believes  to 
be  lire,  elicited  from  the  sun ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Persians,  her 
religion  is  strangely  mixed  up  with  wild  oriental  foncies." 

After  they  had  concluded  their  pimple  repast,  they  repaired  to  the 
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ttndjr  of  the  artist — "Ipartwilh  thee  no  more,"  said  Protogenes, 
"  while  thy  foot  resta  on  our  Astcria !" 

There  the  artists  enjoyed  that  communion  which  belongs  to  the  truly 
freat  and  good.  No  base  envy  mingled  with  the  admiration  they  felt 
for  each  other.  Apelles  was  eager  to  point  out  wherein  Protogenes 
ercelledhim;  but  frankly  told  him  that  in  one  respect  he  was  his  in- 
ferior— that  of  not  knowing  when  to  take  his  hand  from  his  paintiags. 

"  The  touches  of  true  genius,"  said  Apelles,  "  are  never  elaborate — 
many  a  noble  painting  is  spoiled  by  beingorerworked." 

The  next  morning  Apelles  remembered  his  appointment  with 
Zara  ;  and  long  before  the  light  dawned  he  was  seated  on  the  steps 
of  the  temple.  In  a  few  moments  he  perceived  her  coming  towards 
him.  She  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  her  country — a  large 
shawl  like  a  turban  on  her  head,  and  a  short  loose  garment  like  a 
shirt,  a  rest  girt  with  a  sash,  and  sandals  on  her  feet.  She  ascended 
the  hill  with  a  slow,  languid  step ;  yet  her  air  was  still  noble  and 
commanding. 

Apelles  went  forward  to  assist  her.  "  The  animating  principle  is 
feint  within  me,"  said  she  ;  "  it  will  be  kindled  when  the  God  of  Day 
arises."  Slowly  they  walked  forward  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. When  they  reached  the  top,  Zara  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
bowed  three  times  to  the  ground. 

The  beautiful  Grecian  temple  stood  below,  with  its  simple  columns 
of  white  marble;  and  lower  down  were  interspersed  doric  buildings, 
palaces  with  their  superb  colonnades  and  splendid  fepades.  Beyond 
these  the  quay  spread  into  the  broad  ocean,  whose  waves  rolled 
hearily  towards  the  shore.  The  celebrated  Colossus,  now  always 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  island,  was  not  yet  in  existence, 
though  it  was  erected  but  s  few  years  afterwards.  Nothing  was  in 
motion  but  the  slight  morning  breeze  whose  cool  freshness  scares 
displaced  asingle  lock  of  the  long  flowing  curls  of  the  young  man,  and 
the  never-resting  billows,  whose  hollow  voices  were  borne  only 
feintly  and  at  intervals  up  to  the  height  at  which  they  stood  together. 

How  deep  and  solemn  seemed  the  repose  of  nature !  Suddenly 
the  worshipper,  in  a  clear,  musical  voice,  began  her  morning  hymn. 
At  first  the  chant  was  low  and  indistinct ;  at  length  she  broke  forth 
in  a  wild  and  triumphant  strain,  her  voice  gathering  fulness  as  she 
proceeded. 

THE  HYMN  OF  THE  FIRE-WO  ESHIPPER. 

Valley  and  hill, 

Forest  and  mount, 
Ocean  and  riU, 

River  and  fount, 

Au'akc !    Awake . 
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H«  comes,  the  God 

Of  the  streaming  my  I 
With  his  gluieeto  chua 

The  clouds  away — 

Theybreakl    Thcf  break!  '' 

lio,  bow  ihey  flame, 

In  the  eosiem  sky, 
A*  they  feel  and  sliriiik 

From  that  burniog  e^ e. 

That  Eye  1    That  Eye! 

Ai  a  routed  host, 

All  vildly  rolled. 
Scattered  and  tossed. 

In  their  robea  of  gold, 

They  fly  1     They  fly  I 

Ocean  and  land. 

The  pman  sing, 
With  the  angel-buid,* 

Round  the  Fire-King 

Hiathronel    His  throne! 

Lo,  &om  the  deep 
Aliyss  of  night. 
The  Brat  warm  beam 
Of  his  radiant  might. 

The  Sun!    The  Sum! 
/  That  ray  divine, 

We  law  adore, 
Thiice  thus  to  earth. 
Its  patli  be  for.', 

Iknecl!    Ikneell 
Our  Lfc  burned  low, 

Tlitoughthc  nighi'3  dark  hour, 
But  the  glorious  glow, 
And  the  quick'iiing  power, 
[leel!    Ifcel! 

As  her  Toice  attained  its  highest  pitch,  the  sun  arose  in  majestic 
•plendor  from  the  ocean. 

Thrice  Zara  prostrated  herselfbefore  the  glohe  of  fire,  uttering  loT 
sod  unintelligible  sounds.  Then  turning  to  Apelles,  she  said,  "  M^ 
morning  worship  is  over,  let  us  return."  With  a  celerity  wholly 
incompatible  with  her  apparent  age,  she  descended  the  hill.  ApelleB 
did  not  immediately  follow ;  he  watched  her  rapid  progress  ;  the  free 
lue  of  her  limbs  ;  the  seeming  elastic  vigor  of  her  motion ;  and  he 

■  Goethe  in  describmg  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Peniani,  says,  "dcrt  gtauHn 
JH  Jen  Thren  OeUts,  van  En^ln  umfunJidt,  .snt  eTUicttn." 
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said,  "  the  divinity  Btirs  within  her !  I  too  should  be  almoet 
tempted  to  become  a  Fire-worshipper,  had  not  the  philosophy  of  the 
sages  taught  me  that  he  who  created  the  glorious  sun  must  b« 
greater  than  the  sun  itself." 

While  he  stood  gazing,  the  rays  of  the  splendid  luminary  had 
marked  its  golden  path  across  the  ocean,  and  were  burnishing  ths 
'owers,  hill-tops  and  wooda.  The  numerous  veasels  which  lay  ap- 
^mrenlly  sleeping  in  the  harhonr  wore  one  ader  another  in  inotion. 
The  Greeks  came  forth  from  their  dwellings,  and  all  was  like  ths 
renewal  of  life.  Slowly  Apclles  descended  the  hill.  When  ha 
reached  the  house  of  his  friend,  he  found  he  had  just  arisen.  Zar» 
had  thrown  aside  her  Persian  robes,  and,  with  them,  her  enthusiastia 
manner,  which  was  only  occn^ionally  roused,  and  assumed  the  usual 
dress  of  the  Greek  women  of  her  age  and  situation. 

It  was  soon  rumored  in  Rhodes  that  Apelles  was  there  ;  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  rank  and  high  birth,  as  well  aa  the  lower  classes  of 
citizens,  all  assembled  to  pay  honor  to  the  favorite  of  Alexander,  and 
the  most  famous  painter  of  the  age, — for  by  boUi  titles  was  hs 
already  distinguished 

Protogenes,  while  he  allowed  the  transcendent  merit  of  Apelles. 
felt  hurt  that  his  own  paintings  had  excited  ho  little  applansa. 
Apelles  perceived  his  emotion,  and  said,  "It  is  not  Apelles  tha 
painter,  they  honor;  but  Apelles  the  friend  of  Alexander. 

He  mixed  familiarly  with  the  Rhodians,  and  strove  to  make  them 
onderstand  the  real  excellence  of  his  friend's  pictures,  at  the  asma 
time  admitting  that  he  injured  them  by  over-working. 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  a  conceited  young  artist.  "  I  ban 
always  avoided  this  elaborate  style — I  like  a  quick  rapid  tonch — 
pray  do  rae  the  favor  to  come  with  me  to  my  study."  Apelles,  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  accompanied  him.  He  hadjust  completed  a  largo 
gaudy  picture.  "  This,"  said  the  painter,  "I  consider  an  original ;  the 
style  and  manner  are  wholly  my  own."  Apelles  was  silent,  and  the 
young  man  began  to  imagine  he  was  struck  dumb  with  admiration.  "  I 
completed  this,"  said  he,  "  in  one  month,  i  do  assure  yon,  and  I  can 
bring  vouchers  for  it." 

"  There  needs  none,"  replied  Apelles,  "  I  should  think  you  might 
have  painted  many  more  such  in  that  time." 

The  false  taste  which  prevniled  among  the  Rhodians  was  one  rea- 
son wliy  they  underrated  the  severe  and  accurate  paintings  of  Pro- 
togenes. He  used  only  four  different  colors,  and  they  preferred  the 
works  of  Anaxis,  an  ordinary  painter,  who  made  much  more  showy 
pictures. 

Inflated  with  undeserved  admiration,  he  affected  to  look  with  coo- 
tempt  on  the  pictures  of  Protogenes ;  the  decided  manner  and 
pedanUc  terms  of  art  that  he  used,  were  calculated  to  impose  on  the 
ignorant.     He  had  exerted  all  his  skill  to  complete  a  Helen  diat  he 
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was  painting,  before  Apellea  took  hts  departure.  He  had  probably 
outdone  himself,  for  he  had  loaded  her  not  only  tvith  Jctvels,  but  trith 
gilding.  "What  do  you  think  of  my  Helen  T"  said  the  artist,  with 
aself'SatisSedair.  "I  think,"  replied  Apelles,  "as  you  could  not 
make  her  beautiful,  you  have  at  least  made  her  rich  !" 

A  few  days  before  Apelles  was  to  take  his  departure  from  Rhodes, 
It  waa  understood  that  he  would  offer  a  picture  for  sale  at  one  of  the 
public  halls.  It  was  called  lalysus,  and  the  name  is  all  that  remain* 
to  posterity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed ;  every  wealthy 
citizen  was  eager  to  possess  it,  and  they  were  all  ready  to  outbid 
each  other  to  the  most  extravagant  amounts.  Apelles  was  beloved 
for  the  urbanity  of  his  manner ;  his  graceful  and  easy  conversation ; 
and  the  Rhodians  were  dazzled  by  the  high  honors  conferred  on 
bim  by  Alexander.  The  picture  was  exhibited,  and  they  were  en- 
disnted  with  it ;  so  great  was  the  contest,  that  at  length  it  was  dc- 
cidod,  that  it  should  be  purchased  by  the  community,  and  retained 
fts  public  property.  When  a  sum  was  offered  adequate  to  what 
Apelles  conceived  waa  its  value,  he  said,  "It  is  but  justice  to  Proto- 
genes  to  inform  you  that  this  picture  is  painted  by  him."  A  general 
mtumiir  was  heard.  "  It  is  the  painting  of  Apelles  that  we  want — 
we  will  not  hava  it." 

"Beit  BO,"  said  Apelles;  "I  take  yon  at  your  word,  and  purchaee 
diis  picture  for  Alexander,  who  commissioned  me  to  secure  one  of 
this  artist's  for  him,  whose  fame  ia  known  abroad,  if  it  is  not  appre- 
ciated at  homeJ  But  I  have  the  Iionor  of  Rhodes  so  much  at  heart, 
that  I  would  willingly  have  allowed  this  to  remain  here,  to  prove  that. 
In  many  respects,  it  possesses  the  greatest  painter  in  the  world." 

When  they  found  that  Alexander  was  to  be  the  purchaser,  the 
picture  rose  tenfold  in  value,  and  they  claimed  it  as  a  right. 

Apelles  took  much  pains  to  point  out  to  them  the  beauty  of  the 
paintings  of  Protogenes,  and  to  give  them  just  notions  of  the  noble 
wt. 

■  An  this  produced  its  effect.  Protogenes  was  now  solicited  to 
furnish  them  with  another  picture  at  the  same  price  as  the  former 
one,  and  appUcationa  poured  in  upon  him.  He  saw  wealth  and  honor 
before  him.  "  How  much  gratitude  do  I  not  owe  you !" — aaid  lie 
io  his  friend. 

"You  must  not  attribntewhati  have  done,"  said  Apelles,  "to  my 
Aiendship  for  Protogenes,  but  to  my  reverence  for  the  art.  At  Cos 
I  beheld  one  of  your  pictures,  and  it  filled  me  with  admiration  - 
when  I  inquired  for  the  artist,  I  was  told  that  he  lived  at  Rhodes,  poor 
and  unknown,  and  I  resolved  to  visit  you.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that,  in  this  state  of  the  arts,  the  tinsel  of  common  painters  could  be 
pTeferred  to  such  just  and  noble  execution  as  yours.  The  favor  of 
Alexander  has  given  me  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  vorid. 
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This  fuTor  I  would  make  a  means  of  usefulness,  and  for  ibia  pur- 
pose I  came  to  Rhodes  with  the  hope  of  ennobling  my  profession. 
The  true  essence  of  greatness  and  success  consists  in  disinterested 
devotion  to  that  to  which  we  apply  ourselves.  Let  us  aim  at  truth 
and  excellence,  and  commit  the  care  of  our  fame  to  posterity.  To- 
morrow I  quit  you,  but  I  leave  you  with  the  Gods,  who  are  the 
friends  of  the  virtuous."  As  they  spoke,  they  had  arm  in  arm 
wandered  towards  the  high  parts  of  the  city,  which  overlooked  the 
•ea.  Here  they  first  observed  that  dark  heavy  clouds  were  rolling 
towards  them,  and  the  winds  seemed  rushing  on  like  a  tornado; 
while  they  gazed,  they  beheld  Zara  at  a  distance.  Her  appearance 
was  striking ;  she  was  clad  in  her  Persian  costume,  but  her  head  waa 
bare,  and  her  long  white  locks  streamed  in  the  wind  ;  her  vest  wai 
thrown  open,  and  her  whole  air  was  that  of  a  maniac. 

On  seeing  her,  Frotogcnes  exclaimed,  "  See  yonder  our  good 
mother!  She  has  on  her  divining  mantle;  she  is  ever  unsettled 
when  the  clouds  look  black  and  threatening."  "  No  wonder,"  re- 
plied Apelles;  "they  obscure  her  divinity."  At  that  moment  the 
thunder  hurst  in  loud  peals.  "  She  docs  not,  like  us,"  continued  th« 
artist,  "see  him  in  the  clouds, and  hear  his  voice  in  the  thunder!" 
They  hastened  towards  her.  When  she  saw  them  approach,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Get  ye  to  the  high  mountains ;  wo  and  desolation  is  over 
the  city.  The  waters  of  heaven  are  let  loose  !  wo !  wo !" — "  Good 
Zara,"  said  Protogc-nes,  "  hie  ihee  home,  the  storm  is  coming." 
"Yes,  it  is  coming,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  hear  its  voice;  it  mingles 
with  the  dashing  of  the  seas  of  blood  !"  In  vain  they  tried  to  arrest 
her;  she  rushed  through  the  streets  crj'ing,  "wo  !  wo!  my  hoar  hat 

Suddenly  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder ;  torrents  of  rain 
and  hail  descended  ;  the  wind  swept  along  with  frightful  fury ;  they 
distinguished  the  crashing  of  timber  and  the  shrieks  of  human  voices  ; 
the  friends  flung  themselves  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  and  clung  to 
each  other.  In  a  short  time  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which  was 
buUt  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  was  inundated  ;  the  pipes  which 
would  have  conducted  the  water  to  the  ocean  had  been  neglectedt 
and  were  closed  up ;  thousands  were  drowned  before  they  cotild 
Teach  the  higher  ground.  All  at  once  the  walls  burst,  and  the  water 
rushed  towards  the  ocean,  bearing  with  them  hundreds  of  dead  and 
living  bodies.  The  clouds  seemed  to  have  exhausted  their  fury,  and 
the  whirlwind  subsided.  The  friends  arose  to  gaze  on  the  desola- 
tion below.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins, — houses  de- 
stroyed and  the  noblest  specimens  of  (lie  arts  laid  prostrate  !  The 
dwelling  of  Protogenes  had  escaped  destruction ;  ihcy  repaired  to  it ; 
Zara  was  not  there  ;  they  sought  her  in  vain  ;  and,  as  her  remains 
could  not  be  found,  they  concluded  she  had  been  swept  into  the 
iraters  of  the  ocean. 
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Apelles  remaineil  with  his  friend  till  the  first  consternstion  wsi 
orer,  and  then  sailed  for  Cos.  Here  tie  did  not  long  continue ;  but 
was  summoned  to  Macedonia,  lo  take  the  portrait  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter. Apelles  selected  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  was  mounted 
on  his  noble  and  ftcry  steed  Bucephalus,  whom  the  monarch  boasted 
no  one  had  ever  mounted,  but  himself.  Alexander  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  horse.  Apelles  requested  that  Bucephalus  might 
be  brought,  that  he  might  be  compared  with  his  representa- 
tire.  As  soon  as  Bucephalus  beheld  the  painting,  he  neighed  loudly 
toil.  "O  King,"  said  the  pointer,  "your  horse  is  a  better  judge  of 
painting  than  yourself."  The  observation  of  Apelles,  which  after- 
wards became  a  proverb,  has  often  been  related,  with  the  criticism 
of  the  shoe- maker  upon  a  sandal,  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  the 
artist.  He  said  it  was  incorrect  in  its  form,  and  gave  bis  reasons 
Apelles  admitted  their  justice,  and  thanked  him  for  his  remarks 
The  shoe-maker,  elated  with  his  success,  proceeded  to  criticise  tba 
leg — "Keep  to  yourtrade,"  said  Apelles,  " your  judgment  goes  no 
higher  than  the  sandal." 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  Apelles,  was  Venus  rising 
from  the  ocean.  It  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesua. 
Of  the  inscription  on  this  painting  the  following  translation  will  cod- 
Tey  an  imperfect  idea : — 

The  waTBs  divide,  and  from  the  foaming  ocean 
Fair  Venus  Wans  at  once  lo  life  and  motion  '■ 
With  rosoate  hand  her  humid  locka  she  rings, 
And  from  hei  tresses  man^  a  dew-drop  iprings; 
While  gaiinj  at  Ihe  beauteous  vision  there, 
Hei  rival  sisters  ovn  themBelves  leas  fair; 
Yet  crj,  tenacious  still  of  beauty's  field, 
"  Tis  to  Apelia  we  the  apple  yield." 

Another  celebrated  picture  was  the  portrait  of  Alexander,  with 
a  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand.  It  was  so  perfectly  done,  that  the  hand 
fleemed  to  be  thrust  forth  from  the  picture,  yet  firmly  grasping  tha 
thunder-bolt ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  fallowing  lines : — 

We  own,  great  Jupiter!  thy  power  divine; 
To  hurl  the  avenging  thunderbolt,  is  thinet 
But  Alexander  whom  Apelles  moulds 
la  Ms  right  hand  the  avenging  thonder  halds. 

Thii  portrait  bo  entirely  satisfied  the  monarch,  that  he  iained  a 
decree  forbidding  any  other  artist  lo  attempt  his  portrait. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  success  in  this  picture  that  led  Alexander  to 
request  Apelles  to  take  a  likeness  of  one  of  the  distinguished  bean- 
tles  of  his  court,  Campaspe,  a  young  slave,  of  whose  charms  the 
ardent  young  monarch  was  passionately  enamoured.  Apelles  wa«  uo- 
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willing  to  Tcfuac,  and  the  young  girl  consented  to  sit  for  her  picture. 
Day  after  day  she  came,  and  the  artist  apparently  made  but  little 
progress  in  his  vork.  lie  was  aware  that  she  was  destined  to  grace 
the  court  of  the  monarch.  At  length,  as  she  one  day  sat  before  him, 
he  threw  down  his  pallet  and  found  himself  at  her  feet.  Campaspe 
quickly  dropped  her  veil  and  retired  without  a  word ;  from  this  time 
she  appeared  at  the  painter's  room  no  more.  Alexander  remarked 
that  Apelles  was  silent  and  abstracted.  He  one  day  inquired  why 
there  was  such  delay  with  the  picture  of  Campaspe. 

"Great  King,"  replied  Apellcs,  "wonder  not  that  the  beauty 
which  has  mored  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  should  subdue  one  of 
his  subjects.  You  have  assigned  me  a  task  beyond  my  powers.  I 
love  Campaspe  !"  "  And  what  says  she  to  thee!"  said  Alexander. 
"Not  sword!"  replied  Apelles. 

The  monarch  too  remained  silent  The  next  day  he  ordered  that 
the  portrait  should  be  completed ;  and  again  the  young  beauty  ^^ 
pearcd  in  the  study  of  the  artist. 

When  the  picture  was  finished,  Apelles  presented  it  to  Alexander. 
"I  accept  it,"  said  the  monarch;  the  picture  is  mine;  Campaspe 
thine." 

Blessed  in  the  possession  of  a  generous  and  noble  heart,  in  die 
lavor  of  his  king,  and  the  love  of  Campaspe,  honored  and  respected 
by  all  Greece,  Apelles  yielded  his  last  breath,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

It  may  be  saidof  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  sketch,  (in  which  an 
embodied  all  the  authentic  prr.'^otial  anecdotes  of  his  life  that  haro 
come  down  to  us,)  that  his  [icciiliar  excellence  in  painting  was  the 
grace  of  his  figures.  Me  was  conscious  of  this,  and  frankly  assert- 
ed that,  "  though  surpassed  in  many  other  respects,  none  equalled 
him  in  grace." 

The  generous  friendship  he  exhibited  towards  Protogenes  waa 
Kfterwards  of  essential  benefit  to  theRhodians;  for  when  DemetriuS) 
the  famous  Besieger  of  Cities,  was  encamped  before  their  capital,  he 
refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the  city  where  was  situated  the  study 
of  the  artist,  though  it  would  have  secured  him  possession  of  the 
city.  And  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  taken,  his  admiration  of 
the  painting  of  lalysus,  mentioned  before,  obtained  for  it  much 
more  favorable  terms  than  the  Rhodians  had  dared  to  expect.  It  is 
related  that  Protogenes  was  found  engaged  in  painting  in  his  gar- 
den, when  the  troops  of  Demetrius  entered,  bo  absorbed  in  his  oc- 
cupation as  to  appear  regardless  of  Uie  tumult  around.  On  being 
brought  before  the  conqueror,  and  asked  why  he  exhibited  so  little 
concern,  amid  the  general  calamity,)ie  replied,  "  that  be  understood 
Demetrius  warred  with  men,  not  with  the  arts."  The  King,  in  re- 
turn, requested  the  artist  to  furnish  him  with  a  painting  of  his  om 
production,  and  sent  him  a  hundred  talents. 
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It  is  recoTded  of  Apelles  that  he  never  painted  on  wallfli  nor  any 
thing  that  could  not  be  saved  in  a  fire.  He  vould  Iiave  had  liw 
works  of  the  best  masters  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
could  not  endure  that  a  picture  should  not  be  capable  of  having 
more  than  one  master,  because  painting,  he  said,  "  wi 
good  to  all  the  world !" 


THE  MONUMENTS   OF  GREECE. 

BT   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "THE  RUINS  OF   ATHEHS." 

From  clilTand  cape — the  eagle's,  outlaw's  home^ 
They  stand,  like  sentinels  that  watch  the  dead. 
Temple  and  tower,  whose  crumbling  wrecks  entomb 
The  sod  where  knelt  the  brave  of  yore,  or  bled : 
By  wood  and  dell,  by  stream  and  shore,  we  tread 
Vniat  seem,  perchance,  bnt  fragments  of  the  gr«y 
And  shattered  crest  of  some  old  motmtain-head. 
Bowed  by  the  earthquake, — paase, — thy  footsteps  stay  I 
These  are  no  relics  Greece  leaves  voiceless  to  decay. 

Ages  sweep  on,  and  other  hordes  may  band. 
And  build,  like  vultures,  though  the  crescent  wane. 
In  each  old  fasiness  of  her  mountain  land, 
Rewaete  her  earth,  and  link  her  broken  chain; 
But  Lenctra,  Salamis,  Plateem's  plain, 
And  wild  Thermopyle's  sepulchral  pass, 
The  monuments  of  Nature,  these  remain; 
Perished  the  stone — bnt  who  the  sighing  grass 
Wanders  unheeded  by,  where  fell  Leonidu ! 

By  cliff  and  cape,  the  temple,  slowly  bowed. 
May  fall, — the  tomb  commingle  with  the  clay 
It  rose  to  shelter, — and  the  mighty  shroud 
Their  memory  in  deeper  gloom,  as  they 
Had  never  been, — ^her  very  name  decay,— 
But  from  that  spot  which  saw,  before  the  might 
Of  freedom's  lightning  glance,  the  proud  array 
Of  Orient's  myriads  streaming  far  in  flight, 
A  spirit  breathes,  a  power,  no  coming  time  shall  blight. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  » 
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Here  stood  the  Oreek,  and  there  the  Persian  ahnak. 

Rider  o'er  rider  hnrled,  and  shield  o'er  shield; 

Bristling  with  spears,  an  iron  crop,  they  sank 

As  the  ripe  harvests  to  the  sickle  yield, 

Tombless  to  rot,  and  fertilize  the  field, 

Afl  weeds,  they  came  as  conquerors  to  reap. 

Such  be  the  lot  of  all  that  fear  to  wield 

Arms  'gainst  the  tyrant  in  whose  train  they  creep. 
No  tongue  record  their  fall,  nor  tear  their  ashes  steep ! 
Marathon,  1828. 


P00T-PRINT8   ON   THE  SEA-SHORE. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "TwICE-ToID-TaLES." 

It  must  be  a  spirit  much  unlike  my  own,  which  can  keep  itself  in 
health  and  vigor  without  sometimes  stealing  from  the  sultry  sun- 
shine of  the  world,  to  plunge  into  the  cool  bath  of  solitude.  At 
intervals,  and  not  infrequent  ones,  the  forest  and  the  ocean  summon 
me— one  with  the  roar  of  its  waves,  the  other  with  the  murmur  of  its 
boughs — forth  from  the  haunts  of  men.  But  I  must  wander  many-  a 
mile,  ere  I  could  stand  beneath  the  shadow  of  even  one  primeval 
tree,  much  leas  be  lost  among  the  multitude  of  hoary  trunks,  and 
hidden  from  earth  and  sky  by  the  mystery  of  darksome  foliage. 
Nodiing  is  within  my  daily  reach  more  like  a  forest  than  the  acre 
or  two  of  woodland  near  some  suburban  farm-house.  When, 
therefore,  the  yearning  for  seclusion  becomes  a  necessity  within 
me,  I  am  drawn  to  the  sea-shore,  which  extends  its  line  of  rude 
rocks  and  seldom-trodden  sands,  for  leagues  around  our  bay.  Set- 
ting forth,  at  my  last  ramble,  on  a  September  morning,  I  bound  my- 
self with  a  hermit's  vow,  to  interchange  no  thoughts  with  man  or 
woman,  to  share  no  social  pleasure,  but  to  derive  all  that  day's 
enjoyment  from  shore,  and  sea,  and  sky, — from  my  soul's  commu- 
nion with  these,  and  from  fantasies,  and  recollections,  or  anticipated 
realises.  Surely  here  is  enough  to  feed  a  human  spirit  for  a  single 
day.  Farewell,  then,  busy  world  !  Till  your  evening  lights  shall 
shine  along  the  street — till  they  gleam  upon  my  sea-flushed  face,  as 
I  tread  homeward — free  me  from  your  ties,  and  let  me  be  a  peaceful 
outlaw. 

Highways  and  cross-paths  are  hastily  traversed;  and, clambering 
down  a  crag,  I  find  myself  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  beach.  How 
gladly  does  the  spirit  leap  forth,  and  suddenly  enlarge  its  senso 
of  being  to  the  full  extent  of  the  broad,  blue,  sunny  deep !    A  grert- 
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ing  and  «  honage  to  the  Sea  1  I  descend  over  ita  margiii,  and  dip 
my  hand  into  the  wave  that  meets  me,  and  bathe  my  brow.  That 
ftr-reaoonding  roar  is  Ocean's  roice  of  welcome.  His  salt  breath 
brings  a  blessing  along  with  it  Now  let  w  pace  together — the 
reader's  fancy  arm  in  arm  with  mine — this  noble  beach,  which 
extends  a  mile  or  more  from  that  craggy  promontory  to  yonder 
rampart  of  broken  rocki.  In  front,  the  aea ;  in  the  rear,  a  precipi> 
tons  bank,  the  grassy  verge  of  which  is  breaking  sway,  year  after 
year,  and  Hings  down  its  tufls  of  verdure  upon  the  barrenness  below. 
The  beach  itself  is  a  brosd  space  of  sand,  brown  and  sparkling,  with 
hardly  any  pebbles  intermixed.  Near  the  water's  edge  there  is  a 
wet  margini  which  glistens  brightly  in  the  sunshine,  and  reflects 
objects  like  a  mirror ;  and  as  we  tread  along  the  glistening  border,  a 
dry  spot  flashes  around  each  footstep,  but  grows  moist  again,  as  we 
lift  our  feet  In  some  spots,  the  sand  receives  a  complete  impres- 
sion of  the  sole — square  toe  and  all ;  elsewhere,  it  is  of  snch  marble 
firmness,  that  we  must  stamp  heavily  to  leave  a  print  even  of  the 
iron-shod  heel.  Along  the  whole  of  this  extensive  beach  gambols 
(he  surf-wave ;  now  it  makes  a  feint  of  dashing  onward  in  a  fury,  yet 
dies  away  with  a  meek  murmur,  and  does  but  kiss  the  strand ;  now, 
after  many  such  abortive  efforts,  it  rears  itself  up  in  an  unbroken 
line,  heightening  as  it  advances,  without  a  speck  of  foam  on  its 
green  crest.  With  haw  fierce  a  roar  it  flings  itself  forward,  and 
rushes  far  up  the  beach ! 

As  I  threw  my  eyes  along  the  edge  of  the  surf,  I  remember  that  I 
was  startled,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  might  have  been,  by  the  sense  that 
haman  life  was  within  the  magic  circle  of  my  solitude.  A&r  off  in 
the  remijte  distance  of  the  beach,  appearing  like  sea-nymphs,  or 
some  airier  things,  such  as  might  tread  upon  the  feathery  spray,  was 
ft  group  of  girls.  Hardly  had  1  beheld  them,  when  they  passed  into 
the  sl^dow  of  the  rocks  and  vanished.  To  comfort  myself — for 
truly  I  would  fain  have  gazed  a  while  longer — I  made  acquaintance 
with  a  flock  of  beach-birds.  These  little  citizens  of  the  sea  and 
air  preceded  me  by  about  a  stone's-throw  along  the  strand,  seeking, 
1  suppose,  for  food  upon  its  margin.  Yet,  with  a  philosophy  which 
mankind  would  do  well  to  imitate,  they  drew  a  continual  pleasure 
from  their  toil  for  a  subsistence.  The  sea  was  each  little  bird's  great 
playmate.  They  chased  it  downward  as  it  swept  back,  and  again 
tut  up  swiftly  before  the  impending  wave,  which  sometimes  over- 
took them  and  bore  them  off  their  feet  But  they  floated  as  lightly 
aa  one  of  their  own  feathers  on  the  breaking  crest  In  their  airy 
flntlerings,  they  seemed  to  rest  on  the  evanescent  spray.  Their 
images, — long-legged  little  figures,  with  grey  backs  and  snowy 
bosoms, — were  seen  as  distinctly  as  the  realities  in  the  mirror  of  the 
glistening  strand.  As  I  advanced,  they  flew  a  score  or  two  of  yards, 
and,  again  alighting,  recommenced  their  dalliance  with  the  fllirf-> 
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wave;  and  thus  they  bore  me  compiiiiy  along  the  Deach,  Uie  type* 
of  pleassat  faitUsiea,  till,  at  its  extremity,  they  took  wing  over  ib^ 
ocean,  and  were  gone.  After  fonning  a  friendship  with  these  Iittl» 
•arf-spirits,  it  is  really  worth  a  sigh,  to  find  no  memorial  ef  Iheu 
•ave  their  multitudinous  little  tracks  in  the  sand. 

When  we  ha*e  paced  the  length  of  the  beach,  it  is  pleasant,  and 
fiot  unprofitable,  to  retrace  onr  steps,  and  recall  the  Whole  mood  and 
occupation  of  the  mind  during  the  former  passage.  Our  tracksr 
being  all  discernible,  will  guide  us  with  an  observing  conBciausBes» 
through  every  unconscious  wandering  of  thought  and  fancy.  Hers 
we  followed  the  surf  in  its  reflux,  to  pick  up  a  shell  which  the  se» 
seemed  loth  to  relinquish.  Here  we  found  a  sea-weed,  with  aa 
knmense  brown  leaf,  and  trailed  it  behind  us  by  its  long  snake-like 
stalk.  Here  we  seised  a  live  horee'Shoe  by  the  tail,  and  counted  thft 
inany  claws  of  that  queer  monster.  Here  we  dug  into  the  sand  for 
pebbles,  and  skipped  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Here  we 
wet  our  feet  while  eiamining  a  jelly-fish,  which  the  waves,  having, 
just  tossed  it  up,  now  sought  to  snatch  away  again.  Here  we  trod 
along  the  brink  of  a  fresh-water  brooklet,  which  flows  across  tho 
beach,  becoming  shallower  and  more  shallow,  till  at  last  it  sinks  ialtt 
the  sand,  and  perishes  in  the  effort  to  bear  its  little  tribute  to  the 
main.  Here  some  vagary  appears  to  have  l>ewildered  us  ;  for  our 
tracks  go  round  and  round,  and  are  confusedly  intermingled,  as  if 
we  had  found  a  labyrinth  upon  the  level  beach.  And  here,  amid  our 
idle  pastime,  we  sat  down  upon  almost  the  only  stone  that  breaks 
the  surface  of  the  sand,  end  were  lost  in  an  unlooked-for  and  over- 
powering conception  of  the  majesty  and  awfulness  of  the  great  deep. 
Thus,  by  tracking  our  foot-prints  in  the  sand,  we  track  our  own 
nature  in  its  wayward  course,  and  steal  a  glance  upon  it,  when  it 
never  dreams  of  being  so  observed.  Such  glances  always  nuke  a* 
wiser. 

This  extensive  beach  affords  room  for  another  pleasant  pastime> 
With  your  staff,  you  may  write  verses — love-verses,  if  they  pleastf 
^on  beat — and  consecrate  them  with  a  woman's  name.  Here,  too, 
may  be  inscribed  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  warm  outgushings  from 
the  heart's  secret  places,  which  you  would  not  pour  upon  the  sand 
without  the  certainty  that,  almost  ere  the  sky  has  looked  upon  them, 
the  sea  will  wash  them  ont.  Stir  not  hence,  till  the  record  be 
effaced.  Now — for  there  is  room  enough  on  your  canvas — draw 
huge  faces — huge  as  that  of  the  Sphynx  on  Egyptian  sands — and  fit 
them  with  bodies  of  corresponding  immensity,  and  legs  which  might 
stride  half-way  to  yonder  island.  Child's  play  becomes  magnificent 
on  so  grand  a  scale.  But,  afler  all,  the  most  fascinating  employ- 
ment is  simply  to  write  your  name  in  the  sand.  Draw  the  letters 
gigantic,  so  that  two  strides  may  barely  measure  them,  and  three  for 
the  long  strokes!    Cut  deep,  that  the  record  may  be^ennacentt 
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StateBineD,  and  mrriors,  and  poets,  have  spent  their  strength  in  no 
better  cause  than  this.  Is  it  accomplished  T  Return,  then,  in  an 
hoar  or  two,  and  seek  for  this  mighty  record  of  a  name.  The  sea 
will  hare  swept  over  it,  eren  as  time  rolls  its  eifacing  waves  over  the 
oames  of  stxteamen,  and  warriors,  and  poets.  Hark,  the  surf-wave 
Ungfas  at  yon ! 

Pasaing  from  the  beach,  I  begin  to  ctamber  over  the  craga,  mak* 
Ing  my  difficult  way  among  the  mina  of  a  hunpart,  shattered 
And  broken  by  the  assaults  of  a  fierce  enemy.  The  rocks  rise  in 
^Tery  variety  of  attitude ;  some  of  them  have  their  feet  in  the  foam, 
«nd  are  shagged  half-way  upward  with  sea-weed ;  some  have  been 
liollowed  almost  into  caverns  by  the  unwearied  toil  of  the  sea, 
which  can  afford  to  spend  centuries  in  wearing  away  a  rock,  or  even 
-poUshing  a  pebble.  One  huge  rock  ascends  in  monumental  shape, 
with  a  face  like  a  giant's  tombstoHe,  on  which  the  veins  resemble 
inscriptions,  but  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  will  fancy  them  the 
Corgotten  characters  of  an  antediluvian  race ;  or  else  that  nature's 
own  hand  has  here  recorded  a  mystery,  nhich,  could  I  read  her 
lajigoage,  would  make  mankind  the  wiser  and  the  happier.  How 
many  a  thing  has  troubled  me  with  that  same  idea !  Pass  on,  and 
leave  it  unexplained.  Here  is  a  narrow  avenue,  which  might  seem 
to  have  been  hewn  through  the  very  heart  of  an  enormous  crag, 
"Affording  passage  for  the  rising  sea  to  thunder  back  and  forth,  filling 
ft  with  tumultuous  foam,  and  then  leaving  its  floor  of  black  pebbles 
%are  and  glistening.  Here  was  once  an  intersecting  vein  of  softer 
«tane,  which  the  waves  have  gnawed  away  piecemeal,  while  the 
granite  walls  remain  entire  on  either  side.  How  sharply,  end  with 
-what  harsh  clamor,  does  the  sea  rake  1)ack  the  pebbles,  as  it 
momentarily  withdraws  into  its  own  depths!  At  intervals,  the 
floor  of  (he  chasm  is  left  nearly  dry ;  but  anon,  at  the  outlet, 
two  or  three  great  waves  are  seen  struggling  to  get  in  at  once ;  two 
"hit  the  walls  athwart,  while  one  rushes  straight  through,  and  all 
Ihree  thunder,  as  if  with  rage  and  triumph.  They  heap  the  chasm 
with  a  anow-drift  of  foam  and  spray.  While  watching  this  scenet  I 
can  never  rid  myself  of  the  idea,  that  a  monster,  endowed  with  life 
aad  fierce  energy,  is  striving  to  burst  his  way  through  the  narrow 
paaa.  And  what  a  contrast,  to  look  through  the  stormy  chasm,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  calm  bright  sea  beyond  1 

Many  interesting  discoveries  may  be  made  among  these  broken 
cliffs.  Once,  for  example,  I  found  a  dead  seal,  which  a  recent  tem- 
pest had  tossed  into  a  nook  of  the  rocks,  where  his  shaggy  carcass 
lay  rolled  in  a  heap  of  eel-grass,  as  if  the  sea-monster  sought  to  hide 
lliauelf  from  my  eye.  Another  time,  a  shark  sepmed  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  the  surf  to  swallow  me ;  nor  did  1,  wholly  without 
4r«ad,  approach  near  enough  to  ascertain  that  the  man-cater  had 
already  met  his  own  death  from  some  fisherman  in  the  bar.     In  (b* 

vie 
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aam«  nmble,  I  encountered  a  bird — a  large  grey  bird — but  whether 
a  loon,  or  a  wild  goose,  or  the  identical  albatroas  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  was  beyond  my  ornithology  to  decide.  It  reposed  so 
naturally  on  a  bed  of  dry  sea-weed,  with  its  head  beside  its  wing, 
that  I  almost  fencied  it  aUve.  and  trod  softly  lest  it  should  suddenly 
spread  its  wings  skyward.  But  the  sea-bird  would  soar  among  the 
clouds  no  more,  nor  ride  upon  its  native  waves ;  eo  I  drew  near,  and 
pulled  out  one  of  its  mottled  tail-feathers  for  a  remembrance. 
Another  day,  1  discovered  an  immense  bone,  wedged  into  a  chasm 
of  the  rocks  ;  it  was  at  least  ten  feet  long,  curved  like  a  scimetar, 
bejewelled  with  barnacles  and  small  shell-fish,  and  partly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  sea-weed.  Some  leviathiin  of  former  ages  had 
used  this  ponderous  mass  as  a  jaw-bone.  Curiosities  of  a  minuter 
order  may  be  observed  in  a  deep  reservoir,  which  is  replenished 
with  water  at  every  tide,  but  becomes  a  lake  among  the  crags,  save 
when  the  sea  is  at  its  height.  At  the  bottom  of  this  rocky  basin 
grow  marine  plants,  some  of  which  tower  high  beneath  the  water, 
and  cast  a  shadow  in  the  sunshine.  Small  fishes  dart  to  and  fro,  and 
hide  themselves  among  the  sea-weed  ;  there  is  also  a  solitary  crab, 
who  appears  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  communing  with  none  of 
the  other  denizens  of  the  place ;  and  likewise  several  live-fingers — ■ 
for  I  know  no  other  name  than  that  which  children  give  them.  If 
your  imagination  be  at  all  accustomed  to  such  freaks,  you  may  look 
down  into  the  depths  of  this  pool,  and  fancy  it  the  mysterious  depth 
of  ocean.  But  where  are  the  hulks  and  scattered  timbers  of  sunken 
ships  I — where  the  treasures  that  old  ocean  hoards  t — where  the  cor- 
roded cannon? — where  the  corpses  and  skeletons  of  seamen,  who 
went  down  in  storm  and  battle  ? 

On  the  day  of  my  last  ramble,  ( it  was  a  September  day,  yet  as 
warm  as  summer, )  what  should  I  behold  as  I  approached  the  above 
deseribed  basin  but  three  girls  sitting  on  its  margin,  and — yes,  it 
veritably  so — laving  their  snowy  feet  in  the  sunny  water  !  These, 
these  are  the  warm  realities  of  those  three  visionary  shapes  that 
flitted  from  me  on  the  beach.  Hark !  their  merry  voices,  as  they 
toss  op  the  water  with  their  feet!  They  have  not  seen  me.  I  must 
shrink  behind  this  rock,  and  steal  away  again. 

In  honest  truth,  vowed  to  solitude  as  I  am,  there  is  something  in' 
this  encounter  that  makes  the  heart  flutter  with  a  strangely  pleasant 
sensation.  I  know  these  girls  to  be  realities  of  flesh  and  blood,  yet,' 
glancing  at  them  so  briefly,  they  mingle  like  kindred  creatures  with 
the  ideal  beings  of  my  mind.  It  is  plessanl,  likewise,  to  gaze  down 
from  some  high  crag,  and  watch  a  group  of  children,  gathering  peb- 
bles  and  pearly  shells,  and  playing  with  the  surf,  as  with  old  ocean's 
hoary  beard.  Nor  does  it  infringe  upon  my  seclusion,  to  see  yon- 
der boat  at  anchor  off  the  shore,  swinging  dreamily  to  and  fro,  and 
rising  and  sinking  with  the  alternate  swell ;  while  the  crew — fonr 
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gentlemeain  rotrnd-about  jacket! — are  busy  with  their  fisIuDg-linei. 
Bat,  with  an  inw&rd  antipathy  and  a  headlong  flight,  do  I  eschew 
the  presence  of  any  meditatire  stroller  like  myaeir,  known  by  his 
pilgrim  staff,  his  sauntering  step,  hia  shy  demeanonr,  his  observant 
yet  abstracted  eye.  From  such  a  man,  as  if  another  self  had  scared 
me,  I  scramble  hastily  over  the  rocks  and  take  refuge  in  a  nook 
which  many  a  secret  hour  has  given  me  a  right  to  call  my  own. .  X 
wonM  do  Imttle  for  it  even  with  the  churl  that  should  produce  the 
title-deeds.  Have  not  my  musings  melted  into  its  rocky  walls  and 
sandy  floor,  and  made  them  a  portion  of  myself! 

It  is  a  recess  in  the  line  of  clifis,  walled  round  by  a  rough,  high 
precipice,  which  almost  encircles  and  shuts  in  a  little  space  of  sand. 
In  front,  the  sea  appears  as  between  the  pillars  of  a  portal.  In  the 
rear,  the  precipice  is  broken  and  intermixed  with  earth,  which  gives 
nourishment  not  only  to  clinging  and  twining  shrubs,  but  to  trees, 
that  gripe  the  rock  with  their  naked  roots,  and  seem  to  struggle 
Iiard  for  footing  and  for  soil  enough  tn  live  upon.  These  are  fir 
trees ;  but  oaks  hang  their  heavy  branches  from  above,  and  throw 
down  acorns  on  the  beach,  and  shed  their  withering  foliage  upon 
the  waves.  At  this  autumnal  season,  the  precipice  is  decorated  with 
variegated  splendor;  trailing  wreaths  of  scarlet  Haunt  from  the 
cummit  downward ;  tufts  of  yellow-flowering  shrubs,  and  rose 
boshes,  with  their  reddened  leaves  and  glossy  seed-berries,  sprout 
from  each  crevice;  at  every  glance,  I  detect  some  new  light  or 
«hade  of  beauty,  all  contrasting  with  the  stern,  gray  rock.  A  rill 
of  water  trickles  down  the  cliff  and  fills  a  little  cistern  near  the 
base.  I  drain  it  at  a  draught,  and  find  it  fresh  and  pure.  This  re- 
cess shall  be  my  dining-hall.  And  what  the  feast  ?  A  few  biscuits, 
made  savory  by  soaking  them  in  sea-water,  a  tuft  of  samphire 
^thered  from  the  beach,  and  an  apple  for  the  desert.  By  this  time, 
ibe  little  rill  has  filled  its  reservoir  again ;  and,  as  I  quaff  it,  I  thank 
God  more  heartily  than  for  a  civic  banquet,  that  He  gives  me  the 
bealthfnl  appetite  to  make  a  feast  of  bread  and  water. 

Dinner  being  over,  I  throw  myself  at  length  upon  the  sand,  and 
basking  in  the  snnshlne,  let  my  mind  disport  itself  at  will.  The 
walls  ol  this  my  hermitage  have  no  tongue  to  tell  my  follies,  though 
I  sometimes  fancy  that  they  have  ears  to  hear  them,  and  a  soul  to 
sympathize.  There  is  a  magic  in  this  spot.  Dreams  haunt  its  pre- 
cincts, and  flit  around  me  in  broad  Ban<light,  nor  require  that  sleep 
shall  blindfold  me  to  real  objects,  ere  these  be  visible.  Here  I  can 
frame  a  story  of  two  lovers,  and  make  their  shadows  live  before  me, 
and  he  mirrored  in  the  tranquil  water,  «a  they  tread  along  the  sand, 
leaving  no  foot-prints.  Here,  should  I  will  it,  I  can  summon  up  a 
single  shade,  and  he  myself  her  lover.  Yes,  dreamer, — but  your 
lonely  heart  will  be  the  colder  for  such  fancies.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  put  comes  back,  and  finds  me  here,  and  in  her  train  come  feces 
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which  were  gladsome,  when  I  knew  Ihem,  yet  seem  not  gladsome 
now.  Would  th&t  my  hiding  piece  were  lonelier,  so  that  the  put 
mighl  not  find  me!  Get  ye  all  gone,  old  friends,  and  let  me  Ihteo 
to  the  mnrmtir  of  the  sea, — a  melancholy  *oice,  but  less  sad  than 
jonn.  Of  what  inysterieB  is  it  tellingT  Of  sunken  ships,  and  where- 
abouts Ihejr  liel  Of  islands  afar  and  undiscorered,  whose  tavny 
children  are  uncontcions  of  other  islands  and  of  continents,  and 
deem  the  stara  of  heaven  their  nearest  neighbours  f  Nothing  of  all 
this.  What  then!  Has  it  talked  for  so  many  ages,  and  meant  no- 
thing all  the  whQe  T  No ;  for  those  ages  find  ulterance  in  the  aea's 
nnchanging  voice,  and  warn  the  listener  to  withdraw  his  interest 
froD)  mortal  vicissitudes,  and  let  the  infinite  idea  of  eternity  pervade 
his  soul.  Thia  is  wisdom ;  and,  therefore,  will  I  spend  the  next 
half-hour  in  shaping  little  boats  of  drift-wood,  and  launching  them 
on  voyages  across  the  core,  with  the  feather  of  a  aea-guU  for  a  sail. 
If  the  voice  of  ages  tell  me  true,  this  is  as  wise  an  occupation  as  to 
build  ships  of  fire  hundred  tons,  and  launch  them  forth  upon  the 
main,  bound  to  'lar  Cathay.'  Yet,  how  would  the  merchant  sneer 
at  me! 

And,  aAer  all,  can  such  philosophy  be  (me  T  Methinks  I  could 
find  athonaand  arguments  against  it.  Well,  then,  let  yonder  shaggy 
rock, mid-deep  in  the  surf — see!  he  issomewhatwrathful — ,fae  rages 
and  roars  and  foams — let  Uiat  tall  rock  be  my  antagonist,  and  let 
JOB  exercise  my  oratory  like  him  of  Athens,  who  bandied  words 
■  with  an  angry  sea  and  got  the  victory.  Mr  maiden  speech  is  a 
triumphant  one  ;  for  the  gentleman  in  sea-weed  has  nothing  to  offer 
in  reply,  save  an  immitigable  roaring.  His  voice,  indeed,  will  be 
heard  a  long  while  after  mine  is  hushed.  Once  more  I  shout,  and 
the  cUfis  reverberate  the  sound.  Oh,  what  joy  for  a  shy  man  to 
feel  himself  so  solitary,  that  he  may  lifl  his  voice  to  its  highest 
pitch  without  hazard  of  a  listener !  But,  hush ! — be  silent,  my  good 
friend! — whence  cornea  that  stifled  laughter!  It  was  musical, — bnt 
how  should  there  be  such  music  in  my  solitude  f  Looking  upwards, 
1  catch  a  glimpse  of  three  faces,  peeping  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  like  angels  between  me  and  their  native  sky.  Ah,  fair  girls, 
you  may  make  yourselves  merry  at  my  eloquence, — but  it  was  my 
turn  to  smile  when  I  saw  your  white  feet  !n  the  pool !  Let  us  keep 
«ach  other's  secrets. 

The  sunshine  has  now  passed  (Vom  my  hermitage,  except  a  gleam 
upon  the  sand  just  where  it  meets  the  sea.  A  crowd  of  gloomy 
fiintasies  will  come  and  haunt  me,  if  I  tarry  longer  here,  in  the 
darkening  twilight  of  these  grey  rocks.  This  is  a  dismal  place  io 
some  moods  of  the  mind.  Climb  we,  therefore,  the  precipice,  and 
paose  a  moment  on  the  brink,  gazing  down  into  that  hollow  chamber 
by  the  deep,  where  we  have  been,  what  few  can  be,  sufficient  to  onr 
•wn  pastime — yes,  say  the  word  outright! — self-sufficient  to  our 
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own  happineBB.  How  lonesome  looks  the  recess  now,  and  dreary 
too, — like  all  other  spots  where  happiness  hu  been!  There  lies  my 
■hadow  in  the  departing  sun-shine  with  its  head  upon  the  sea.  I 
vill  pelt  it  with  pebbles.  A  hit!  a  hit!  I  clap  my  hands  in 
triumph,  and  see  !  my  shadow  clapping  its  unreal  hands,  and  claim- 
isg  the  triumph  for  itself.  What  a  simpleton  must  I  have  been  all 
day,  since  my  own  shadow  makes  a  mock  of  my  fooleries  I 

Homeward  1  homeward !  It  is  time  to  hasten  home.  It  is  time ; 
U  i>  Ume ;  for  as  the  sun  sinks  over  the  western  wave,  the  sea  grows 
melancholy,  and  the  surf  has  a  saddened  tone.  The  distant  sails 
appear  astray,  and  not  of  earth,  in  their  remoteness  amid  the  deso- 
late waste.  My  spirit  wanders  forth  a&r,  but  finds  no  resting  place, 
and  comes  shiTering  back.  It  is  time  that  I  were  hence.  But 
grudge  ine  not  the  day  that  has  been  spent  in  seclusion,  which  yet 
was  not  solitude,  since  the  great  sea  has  been  my  companion,  and 
the  little  sea-birds  my  friends,  and  the  wind  has  told  me  his  secrets, 
and  airy  shapes  have  flitted  around  me  in  ray  hermitage.  Such  com- 
panionship  works  an  eflect  upon  a  raan's  character,  as  if  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  society  of  creatures  that  are  not  mortal.  And  when, 
at  noontide,  I  tread  the  crowded  streets,  the  influence  of  thia  day 
will  still  be  felt;  so  that  I  shall  walk  among  men  kindly  and  as  a 
brother,  with  affection  and  sj-mpathy,  but  yet  shall  not  melt  into  the 
indistinguishable  mass  of  human  kind.  I  slull  think  my  own  thoughts, 
and  feel  my  own  emotions,  and  possess  my  indiTiduality  unviolated. 
But  it  is  good,  at  the  eve  of  such  a  day,  to  feel  and  know  that  there 
are  men  and  women  in  the  world.  That  feeling  and  that  knowledge 
are  mine,  at  this  moment ;  for,  on  the  shore,  far  below  me,  the  fish- 
ing-party hare  landed  from  their  skiff,  and  are  cooking  their  scaly 
prey  by  a  fire  of  drifV-wood,  kindled  in  the  angle  of  two  rude  rocks. 
The  three  risionary  girls  are  likewise  there.  In  the  deepening 
twilight,  while  the  surf  is  dashing  near  their  hearth,  the  ruddy  gleam 
of  the  fire  throws  a  strange  air  of  comfort  over  the  wild  cove,  be- 
strewn as  it  is  with  pebbles  and  sea-weed,  and  exposed  to  tha 
'melancholy  main.'  Moreover,  as  the  smoke  climbs  up  the  preci- 
jHce,  it  brings  with  it  a  savory  smell  from  a  pnn  of  fried  fish,  and  a 
black  kettle  of  chowder,  and  reminds  me  that  my  dinner  was  nothing 
but  bread  and  water,  and  a  tuft  of  samphire,  and  an  apple.  Me- 
tbinks  the  party  might  find  room  for  another  guest,  at  that  flat  rock 
which  serves  them  for  a  table  ;  and  if  spoons  be  scarce,  I  could  pick 
up  a  clam'shell  on  the  beach.  They  see  me  now  ;  and — the  bless- 
ing of  a  hungry  man  upon  him ! — one  of  them  sends  up  a  hospitable 
shout — halloo.  Sir  Solitary!  come  down  and  sup  with  us!  The 
ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs.  Can  I  decline !  No ;  and  be  it 
owned,  after  all  my  solitary  joys,  that  this  is  the  sweetest  moment 
of  a  Day  by  the  Sea-Shore. 
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THE   DYING   CHILD. 

BT  VKi.  C.  B.  DA  FONTE. 

Ah,  yes,  theepirifB  glow  is  gone. 

Passed  from  that  face  away. 
The  flneh  of  childhood  and  of  health 

Fled  with  thy  glow  decay. 
No  more  the  song  of  joy  is  heard, 

From  that  low  mournful  voice, 
No  more  bright  days  of  gladness  come. 

Thou  canst  not  now  rejoice. 

Ah,  yes,  the  spirit's  glow  is  gone, — 

'Wh^t  mortal  hand  can  now 
Recall  the  brightness  to  that  eye. 

The  color  to  that  brow  I 
"Fis  all  in  Tain ;  no  human  power 

I  feel  at  last  can  sare. 
Flower  of  sweet  lorelinesB,  'tis  thon 

Art  singled  for  the  grave. 

And  1 1  what  dreams  I  had  for  thee 

Of  life,  and  future  years, 
Without  a  shadow  in  their  course. 

Or  grief's  destroying  tears  I 
Thoughts,  dreams,  and  Tisione,  what  are  ihey  f 

Fond  moctteries  of  the  brain, 
Hopes,  o'er  whose  momentary  light. 

The  heart  mast  weep  in  rain  I 

Pale  child,  I  dare  not  number  o'er 

Thy  days  of  pain  and  grief. 
How  long,  how  patiently  thy  voice 

Imploring,  sought  relief, — 
How  many  watching  hours  were  thine, 

Mid  loneliness  and  fears. 
With  only  God  and  me  lo  mark 

Thy  agony  and  tears ! 
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And  nov  the  spirit's  glow  is  gone, 
Forerer  from  that  face, 

Afl  'mid  its  wreck  of  loreliness. 
The  lines  of  death  I  trace  ; 

'Wat  life  is  ebbing  fast  from  thee, 
Hy  sad  and  gentle  child, — 

Alas  the  blighted  blossom  fails 

r  skies  hare  smiled. 


Twill  be  a  weary  hour,  I  know. 

When  those  last  words  are  said. 
And  silently  and  coldly  falls 

The  earth  upon  thy  bed  I 
When  rude  and  careless  men  have  boma 

Thy  coffin  from  my  sight — 
I  could  not  see  them  shut  thee  from 

This  world  of  sun  and  light  ? 

I  bury  thee  !  how  strangely  falls 

That  word  upon  my  heart  1 
How  shall  I  bear  the  hour  at  last, 

My  child,  when  we  must  part ! 
I  cannot  tell, — ^I  dare  not  think, — 

Nor  weep, — nor  even  pray ; 
My  God,  who  strikes  this  bitter  blow, 

Support  me  through  that  day  I 


LEISURE-HOURS  AT  SARATOGA. 

XT  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "HoPE  LXSLIE,"  &«. 

I  REMXXBEE  oucc  to  have  been  startled  by  a  sermon  on  the  right 
employment  of  our  leisure  hours.  I  had  fancied,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  world,  that  if  the  set  time  of  business  (  by  that  imposing 
name  we  all  grace  our  occupations )  was  diligently  employed,  our  lei- 
sure hours  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  great  account,  but  rather 
thrown  in  like  remnants  by  a  generous  dealer, — sunny  hours  all,  tak- 
ing no  shadow  from  the  past,  and  casting  no  shadow  before, — golden 
hours,  snatched  from  that  wrinkled  hag  Care,  who  sits  brooding  over 
our  anxious  days.  But  the  preacher  told  us, — and  I  have  ever  sinca 
been  haunted  by  the  idea, — that  our  leisure  hours  were  precisely 
those  for  which  we  should  be  held  to  the  strictest  account. 
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With  Ihia  sermon  on  my  conscience,  1  went  to  Saratoga.  One  of 
ray  first  thoughts,  when  I  looked  round  upon  the  buiy  crowd  of 
idlers  ( we  »re  all  Tigilanl  over  othera'  duties )  was,  how  in  the 
world  those  people  were  to  answer  for  ten  consecutive  days,  three 
weeks,  or  a  month  of  ieisure  hours  !  Were  they  not  throwing  away 
the  ituff  that  Kfe  is  made  of! — without  &  thought  of  the  account  accu- 
inula^ng  upon  them  !  Here  were  the  old,  just  Uniahing  the  voyajn 
of  life,  and  the  young,  just  entering  upon  it, — all  gliding  rapidly 
down  the  stream,  and  all  seeming  to  fancy  that  the  shores  are  passing 
them,  not  they  the  shores.  I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  my 
friend  Mrs.  J. .  .  .,  whose  ideas  seem  to  be  generated  in  the  clear 
healthy  atmosphere  of  her  heart.  "  Look  there,"  she  said,  "  the 
beneToleot  can  find  a  field  every  where,  even  in  a  Saratoga  drawing- 
room  I "  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  saw  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  young  and  fashionable  that  graced  that  drawing- 
room.  She  had  broken  away  from  a  knot  of  girla  aod  young  meu, 
{ leaving  her  liou'e-porlion  of  their  atlentions  to  escbeat  to  her  com- 
panions )  and  joined  a  poor  lady  who  actually  appeared  to  be  aching 
with  her  solitude  in  that  lively  crowd.  She  had  come  to  Saratoga 
two  or  three  days  before,  with  the  prime  necessity  of  woman's  life, 
a  male  adjunct,  who  appeared  as  regularly  as  the  knives  and  forks 
at  meal  times,  and  left  her  side  as  soon  as  he  had  reconducted  her  to 
the  drawing-room  ;  where  she  would  slink  into  a  comer,  and  remain 
like  a  bit  of  drift-wood,  that  has  been  whirled  into  an  eddy,  and 
there  stops,  while  every  thing  is  joyously  floating  past  Her  name 
and  condition  were  known  to  be  respectable,  but  her  dress  was 
rather  grotesque,  end  her  hair,  which  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  change  from  red  to  auburn  was, — now  when  every  head  is 
simply  and  classically  arranged — drawn  up  to  the  top  of  her  crown, 
where  it  stood  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Fisa.  Then  she  looked  so 
painfully  still,  so  sorry  that  she  was  there,  so  wistfully  towards 
«very  one  that  had  a  companion  to  speak  to,  that  she  had  moved 
'g  compassion,  and  she  went  on  her  errand  of  charity.  Scarcely 
liad  htlf-a-dozen  sentences  of  the  common  currency  of  introductory 
conversation  been  exchanged,  when  the  solitary  lady  looked  like  a 
new  creature.  She  was  no  longer  a  stranger  and  an  alien,  but 
linked  in  witli  her  fellow  creatures,  part  and  parcel  of  the  cheerful 

world  about  her ;  and  when offered  her  arm,  and  strolled  up 

and  down  the  room  with  her,  giving  her  that  important  information 
vbichahehad  been  burning  to  acquire,  but  dared  not  ask,  the  name  of 
that  tall  gentleman,  and  this  short  lady,  she  appeared  like  one  taken 
off  a  desolate  island,  on  hoard  a  ship  sailing  under  his  own  country's 
4&g,  with  ship-mates  speaking  his  own  language.  "  You  were 
right,"  said  1  to  my  friend,  "even  this  is  a  field  of  benevolence,  and 

has  gleaned  a  scattered  ear."     And  well  redeemed,  I  thought. 

m  leisure  hour,  for  she  has  made  a  fellow  creature  happy ;  no  matter 
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by  what  simple  means  such  an  object  is  attained — the  simpler  the 
better. 

The  next  morning  enriched  as  with  a  large  party  from  North  Cs- 
rolina.  Fortunate  is  the  State  that  can  Bend  fortli  such  citizens  to 
represent  it.  Intelligent  and  kind-hearted,  simple  and  direct  in 
their  manners,  with  that  evident  self-respect  resting  on  the  immoT- 
able  foundation  of  intrinsic  respectability,  and  the  modesty  mod 
deference  that  springs  from  a  faith  in  the  worth  of  others — a  faith 
which  is  the  well-spring  of  life  to  humanity.  There  was  one  young  . 
person  of  this  party  who  was  the  centre  of  general  interest.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had  a  power  to  rivet  and  charm  the  eye 
beyond  a  regular  and  reigning  beauty.  There  was  a  languor  in  her 
movement,  and  an  abstractedness  in  her  expreesinn,  as  if  for  her  the 
floni  of  life  was  gone,  or  as  if  ( for  she  was  suffering  from  ill  health  ) 
■he  were  listening  to  the  strain,  "Sister-spirit,  come  sway!"  But 
when  a  voice  she  loved  struck  npon  her  ear,  or  a  word  touched  her 
heart-chorda,  she  raised  her  heavy  eye-lids,  and  a  world  glowing 
with  sunshine,  warmth,  and  beauty,  was  revealed  at  a  single  glance. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  child's  prCtty  fancy,  that "  the  stars  were  holes 
eut  to  let  the  glory  through."  The  morning  after  her  arrival  one 
of  her  party  asked  her  to  sing,  and  her  father — of  all  the  admirers 
of  her  music  the  most  enthusiastic  ( as  he  should  be ) — brought  her 
guitar.  She  took  it,  and  without  any  prelude  of  affected  modesty, 
or  fluttering  anxiety,  or  real  and  painful  hashfnlness,  she  played 
Irish  melodies,  Scotch  airs,  and  old  English  songs,  such  as  "  The 
harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls,"  the  "Ingle-side,"  and  "Oft 
in  the  stilly  night," — those  household  words,  domestic  treasures, 
holy  spells  that  conjure  up  the  dead,  and  pour  melody  over  the  soul 
from  voices  long  silent.  When  she  began  to  sing  it  was  some  hour 
or  two  after  breakfast,  the  hour  of  general  dispersion.  Her  voice 
was  a  signal  for  a  general  recall.  The  ladies  came  from  their  cells, 
and  the  gentlemen  poured  in  from  the  piazzas,  till  the  drawing-room 
was  filled.  There  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  her  manner. 
While  there  were  murmurs  of  applause,  sighs,  and  eyes  wet  from 
memory's  opened  fountains,  while  those  who  only  tolerate  Italian 
music  were  betrayed  into  spontaneous  admiration,  she  sang  as  if  she 
were  singing  at  twilight  in  her  own  mother's  parlour,  as  nnconscious 
of  listeners,  and  as  sweetly,  as  the  wood-thrush  in  its  deep  solitude. 
Sure,  thought  I, 

——"Bait  somMliini^  holy  lodges  in  tbstbreul, 
And  with  iheae  raptures  moves  (he  vocal  air, 
To  tOMify  his  hidden  Tesidencc" 

And  within  that  breast,  aa  I  afterwards  found,  was  one  of  the  most 
loving  and  trusting  hearts  ever  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
After  Bwhile'tho  drive,  the  ride,  the  inviting  savor  of  BarhyU'B 
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trout,  were  too  strong  for  the  music.  Say  and  do  what  w«  will, 
our  Engliah  blood  is  not  'native  to  the  manner', — we  must  have 
more  substantial  pleasure — something  that  smacki  of  the  roast-beef 
and  plum-pudding  of  life.  And  in  their  diurnal  pursuit  of  these,  ths 
audience  of  our  aweet  singer  dispersed,  but  not  till  a  leisure  hour 
had  been  redeemed  from  vanity  and  Tacuity. 

Strang  era  reproach  us  with  'sectional  prejudices,'  amounting  in 
,  their  virulence  to  that  natural  hatred  so  patriotically  cultivated  for 
some  centuries  between  the  French  and  English.  If  they  actually 
do  exist,  Saratoga  should  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  annual  gathering  there  a  national  jubilee,  when  we  are  emanci- 
pated from  something  worse  than  physical  slavery, — for  these  sec- 
tional prejudices  are  chains  and  manacles  to  kindly  feelings — dark 
prison-houses  to  generous  thought.  Many  a  leisure  hour  is  well 
employed  on  that  neutral  ground  of  Saratoga,  when  the  social  sym- 
pathies are  linking  the  hearts  of  the  fair  rivals  of  rival  cities,  and 
"smoothing  the  raven  down  "  of  that  deepest  darkness  in  our  Re- 
public, political  animosity, — when  the  warmth  and  eloquence  of  the 
southerner  melts  the  ice  of  the  northern  man,  and  finds  and  feels  the 
generous  current  that  flows  beneath  it — when  the  erudite  Bostonian 
quotes  the  science  and  even  repeats  ihc  puns  of  the  Philadelphian, — 
and  when  New-York  fashionables  beg  patterns  of  caps  and  capes 
from  Baliimoreans.  These  are  the  genial  offices  of  acquaintance, 
and  before  its  influence  'sectional  prejudice'  vanishes  as  night  va- 
pors melt  in  the  eye  of  the  sun. 

I  have  long  more  than  doubted  the  curative  effect  of  satire, — that 
most  bitter  of  medicines.  It  is  certainly  a  more  gracious  task  to  dis- 
cover a  life -sustaining  plant,  than  keenly  todeteclapoisonousherb  ; 
«nd  far  pleasanter  to  gather  flowers  than  to  point  out  obtruding  weeds; 
and  most  wise  is  il,  like  the  wise  man,  to  idealize  the  cheerful 
countenance,  and,  like  the  good  vicar,  to  "love  to  look  upon  happy 
human  faces."  This  being  my  faith,  I  would  not  advise  any  to 
waste  their  leisure  hours  at  Saratoga  upon  such  hacknied  subjects 
as  man<Euvring  mammas  and  their  puppet  daughters,  parvenus,  mus- 
tachioed dandies,  and  self-created  foreign  nobility.  Indeed,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  these  races  appeared  nearly  extinct.  I 
remember,  though,  one  exquisite  thing — a  shadowy  presentment  of 
humanity,  made  up  of  curls  and  essences,  that  held  its  embroidered 
kerchiefs  la  mode,  and  waltzed  hat  in  hand;  that  "disabled  all  the 
benefits  of  his  own  country,  was  out  of  love  with  his  nativity,  and 
almost  chid  Ood  for  making  him  that  countenance  he  wore," — so 
dial  some  lively  girls,  taking  pity  on  his  out>of-place  doublet  and 
hoae,  subscribed,  from  their  own  stores,  a  suit  of  suitable  apparel 
for  him.  I  know  not  if  it  were  sent,  but  I  saw  the  list, — including 
ear-rings,  hair-pins,  and  papillottes. 

But  instead  of  these  oft-recorded  denizens  of  the  watering-place, 
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there  were,  for  those  of  the  Vicar's  taate,  husbands  and  wives  appa- 
rently so  contested  with  their  lot,  that  tbcy  cared  not  whether  the  law 
of  the  land  allowed  divoice  to  all  who  wished  it,  like  the  reformed 
code  of  PrnsBift,  or  denied  it  to  all  who  craved  it,  like  certain  other 
codes,  BO  they  were  permitted  to  wear  their  easy  yoke  together. 
There  were  mothers  whose  delighted  eyes  followed  their  younger 
eelves,  and  who  seemed  to  hare  no  design  for  them  more  heinous 
than  securing  their  present  innocent  enjoyments.  There  were 
beantifnl  girb  untrammelled,  as  all  American  girls  are,  self-relying, 
and  most  safe  in  their  self-reliance,  who  betrayed  no  impatience  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  parent  to  husband.  There  were  tra- 
velled ladiea  from  Paris,  who  bad  come  home  with  improved  tastes, 
■tored  memories,  and  hearts  full  of  love  for  their  country,  and  with 
as  simple,  chaste,  and  elegant  a  toilet,  as  if  the  Paris  milliners  were 
■11  dead  and  buried,  and  refined  women  had  taken  the  apparelling 
of  their  persons  into  their  own  hands.  There  were  elderly  singls 
kdies,  who  neither  gossipped  about  other  people's  afiairs,  nor  ob- 
truded their  own.  One  or  two  of  these  I  noted,  with  tempers  so 
cheerful,  and  sympathies  so  warm  and  active,  that  it  was  plain  they 
had  not  needed  the  sanative  relations  of  wife  and  mother  to  keep 
them  in  good  hnmor,  and  preserve  the  fountain  of  their  affections 
living  and  flowing.  And  there  was — O  vara  avis — a  millionaire 
tincourted,  and  unobtniding.  And  lastly,  (the  order  of  our  ennme- 
ration  resembles  that  of  a  child's  of  his  dinner, — pies,  tarts,  flummery, 
and  roast  beef,)  lastly,  there  were  men  from  the  highest  profes- 
sional, official,  and  commercial  walks  of  life,  who  had  cast  their 
cares  behind  them,  and  come  there  to  recreate  in  their  leisure  hours, — 
and  of  some  among  them  I  may  add,  most  gratefully,  to  redeem  and 
enrich  the  leisure  hours  of  others. 

And  what  a  life-time  is  in  those  leisure  hours  !  A  resident  of  two 
weeks  has  seen  generation  after  generation  appear  and  pass  away, — ■ 
he  has  made  acquaintance  and  forgotten  them, — perchance  has  ripened 
friendships  and  sighed  aver  their  decay.  Happy  are  the  few  who 
escape  the  doom  of  most  human  things — oblivion. 
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AN  INCIDENT  AT  SORRENTO. 


BY  WILLIAM  CULLEfT 


[The  fbnowing  linei  relate  nn  incident  which  occurred  two  or  three  jtm  met  in 


Fair  is  thy  site,  Sorrento !  green  thy  shore ! 
Black  crags  behind  thee  pierce  the  clear  blue  sUes, 
The  sea,  whose  borders  mled  the  world  of  yore. 
As  clear,  and  bluer  still,  before  thee  lies. 

Vesuvius  smokes  in  eight,  whose  fount  of  fire, 
Out-gushing,  drowned  the  cities  on  his  steeps  ; 
And  murmuring  Naples,  spire  o'ertopping  spire. 
Sits  on  the  slope  beyond,  where  Virgil  sleeps. 

Here  doth  the  earth  with  flowers  of  every  hue 
Heap  her  green  breast,  when  April's  sun  is  bright,— 
Flowers  of  the  morning-red,  or  ocean-blue, 
Or  like  the  mountain  frost  of  silvery  white. 

Currents  of  fragrance  from  the  orange  tree, 
And  awaril  of  violets,  breathing  to  and  fro, 
Mingle,  and  wandering  out  upon  the  sea. 
Refresh  the  idle  boatman  where  they  blow- 
Yet  even  here,  as  under  harsher  climes, 
Tears  o'er  the  loved  and  early  lost  are  shed. 
That  soft  air  saddens  with  the  funeral  chimes, 
Those  shining  Aowers  are  gathered  for  the  dead. 

Here  once  a  child,  a  playful,  smiling  one, 
All  the  day  long  caressing  and  caressed. 
Died,  when  his  little  tongue  had  just  begun 
To  lisp  the  names  of  diose  he  loved  the  besL 

The  father  strove  his  struggling  grief  to  quell  j 
The  mother  wept,  as  mothers  use  to  weep; 
Two  little  sisters  wearied  them  to  tell 
'When  their  dear  Carlo  would  awake  from  sleep. 
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Within  an  inner  room  his  conch  they  spread. 
His  funeral  conch ;  with  mingled  grief  and  love. 
They  laid  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  t 

And  murmured,  "  brighter  is  his  crown  above." 

They  scattered  round  him,  on  his  anowy  sheet. 
Laburnum's  Btringa  of  sunny- coloured  gems. 
Sad  hyacinth  and  violet  dim  and  sweet. 
And  orange  blossoma  on  their  dark  green  stems. 

And  now  the  hour  is  come, — the  priest  is  thete,— 
Torches  nre  lit, — the  bells  are  lolled, — they  go, 
With  solemn  rites  of  blessing  and  of  prayer, 
To  lay  those  dear  remains  in  earth  below. 


The  door  is  opened — hark  that  quick  glad  cry — 
*'  Carlo  has  waked — has  waked,  and  is  at  play !" 
The  little  sisters  leapand  laugh,  and  try 
To  climb  the  couch  on  which  the  infant  lay. 

And  there  he  site,  alive,  and  gaily  shakes, 
In  his  full  hands,  the  blossoms  blue  and  while, 
And  smiles  with  winking  eyes,  like  one  who  wakes 
From  a  deep  slumber  at  the  morning  light. 


THE   CANADA    QUESTION. 


Civil  war  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces!  This  event 
has  eome  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  sometlungof 
apparent  suddenness  and  surprise ;  and  yet,  to  those  who  have  at- 
tentively observed  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  two  Canadas,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  the  discussions  on 
the  subject  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Cana- 
dians themselves,  the  actual  collision  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  has  been  a  matter  neither  strange  nor  unexpected. 
Indeed,  if  there  be  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  fact,  it  has  been, 
that,  situated  as  the  British  Provinces  are,  in  close  contiguity  with 
the  United  States,  and  exposed,  as  they  thus  have  so  long  been,  to 
the  salutary  contagion  of  democratie  institutions  and  democratic 
principles,  they  have  been  content  until  this  time  to  remain  the 
subject  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

While,  however,  it  has  been  apparent,  of  late  especially,  (hkt  ft 
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dun^  in  the'  Tclationa  of  Great  Britsin  and  her  North  Americaa 
Prorinces  waa  tit  hand,  it  is  right  to  observe  that  actual  bostilitieB 
were  precipitated  by  the  violence  of  the  royalist  party  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  Canadians  were  pursuing  reform  in  constitutional 
modes.  Their  House  of  Assembly  had  again  and  again  presented 
'he  grievances  of  the  colony  to  the  notice  of  the  mother  country. 
They  had  refused,  as  they  lawfully  and  constitutionally  might,  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  un- 
less the  reforms,  municipal  and  constitutional,  which  they  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  colony,  were  conceded  by  Great  Britain.  They  were 
peacefully  organizing  themselves,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  for  effec- 
tive resistance, — forcible  or  not,  as  the  case  might  require, — to  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Crown  to  coerce  them  into  an  abandonment  of  the  objects 
of  reform  which  the  good  of  the  colony  demanded.  They  were  dis- 
cusfling  these  objects  in  public  meetings  and  in  public  journals,  as 
they  had  full  right  to  do.  They  were  preparing  to  maintain  their  rights 
by  force  if  assailed  by  force.  But  they  did  not  strike  the  first  blow. 
They  did  not  explode  the  train  of  revolution.  This  was  done  by 
the  persona  and  the  party  attached  to  the  mother  country,  who  as- 
saulted individuals  of  an  association  called  '  Sons  of  Liberty,' — mob- 
bed the  printing  office,  and  destroyed  the  printing  materials,  of  the 
principal  journal  of  the  Canadians,  a  paper  conducted  with  great 
spirit  and  ability,  the  Vindicator — arrested  and  imprisoned  many  of 
their  number  on  charges  of  sedition  or  treason,. and  thus  drove  the 
Canadians  to  take  up  arms,  and  kindled  the  fiame  of  civil  war  in  the 
Province. 

There  can,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  be  little  doubt,  that  it  waa  the 
purpose  of  the  violent  loyalists  of  Montreal,  in  those  steps,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  outbreak,  the  near  approach  of  which  waa  »elf-evident,->- 
in  the  belief  that  the  rapidity  of  action,  bravery,  and  discipline  of 
the  regular  troops,  would  probably  be  able  to  crush  at  once  the  first 
insarrectionary  gatherings,  before  the  dep^  of  the  winter  shouldopeo 
the  commnnicBtion  across  the  St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  the  iua. 
Maltera  had,  by  this  time,  proceeded  so  far,  the  mutual  feelings  of  the . 
two  parties  had  reached  such  a  point  of  exasperation,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Canadians,  emanating  from  (he  central  association  of  the 
'Sons  of  Liberty,'  in  Montreal,  was  progressing  so  rapidly,  that,  in 
truth,  the  course  adopted  seemed  the  only  one  that  afforded  a  chance 
of  nipping  the  embryo  revolution  in  the  bud.  By  driving  out  into 
avert  treason  aH  the  leaders,-- whose  designs  were  already  scarce  half 
concealed,  while  they  pursued  them  so  skilfully  as  to  keep  within 
the  line  of  personal  safety, — it  was  doubtless  supposed  that  the  result 
would  either  place  their  persons  within  the  power  of  Government, 
a>  prisoners,  or  get  rid  of  them  as  fugitive  exiles. 

The  immediate  crisis  was  brought  on  by  measures  of  the  British. 
gDveni.t'ent,  adopted  in  the  aim  to  compel  the  Canadians  to  aubnit 
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UumtelreB  to  the  will  of  the  mother  country,  in  respect  of  the  qnes- 
tioiu  of  right  raised  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada. 
To  understand  this  point,  however,  and  the  meritB  of  the  controversy 
generally,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  former  early  history  of 
the  colony,  and  trace  events  down  to  the  present  day. 

Canada,  originally  a  French  colony,  it  is  known,  came  into  the 
pOBsession  of  Great  Britain  by  conquest,  being  assured  to  her  by 
treaty  in  1763,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  coDtrorersy  between  her 
tnd  the  colonies  now  constituting  the  United  States.  The  province 
contained  at  that  time  a  small  population,  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  Being  exclusirely  French,  and  having  for  many  years 
been  at  war,  more  or  less,  witii  the  old  British  Colonies  in  America, 
the  Canadians  did  not,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolation,  sympathize  in 
feeling  with  the  latter ;  and,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  incur  anew  so  aoon 
the  horrors  of  war,  remained  passively  submissive  to  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain, — governed,  without  institutions  of  their  own,  as  ^ 
conquered  colony. 

But  when  the  French  revolution  not  long  afterwards  ensned, — aa 
event,  by  which,  from  their  French  origin  and  language,  the  Cana- 
dians were  likely  to  be  more  sensibly  affected  than  by  a  revolation 
in  the  British  colonies,  though  on  the  same  continent, — the  British 
government  felt  the  necessity  of  anticipating  any  discontent  in  Can- 
ada by  the  voluntary  concession  of  institutions,  and  by  other  mea- 
Bures  which  might  conspire  to  secure  their  allegiance. 

Accordingly,  in  1791,  an  act  of  Parliament  waa  introduced  and 
passed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  is  commonly  called  the  'Constitutional 
Act;'  and  by  which  the  colony  was  divided  into  two  governments, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  idea  was,  to  organize  each  after  the 
model  of  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  itself:  answering  to  the 
King,  a  Governor, — for  the  Cabinet,  an  Executive  Council,— for  tha 
House  of  Lords,  a  Legislative  Council, — for  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  Representative  Assembly.  The  colony  was  divided,  in  order  to 
have  that  part  of  it  called  Upper  Canada  peopled  by  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain,  so  as  to  balance  the  French  colony  of  Lower  Canada. 

To  this  organization  of  the  Canadas  very  serious  objections  were 
made  at  the  time  ;  which  objections  have,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
been  fully  verified.  First,  it  was  objected  that,  by  the  separation. 
Upper  Canada  would  be  insulated  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
being  accessible  to  maritime  commerce  only  through  Lower  Canada* 
or  through  the  United  States.  Then,  it  was  objected  that  the  theory 
of  the  '  Constitutional  Act '  was  radically  defective,  inasmuch  as 
Canada  had  not,  and  no  American  colony  could  have,  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  of  sufficient  number  and  weight  to  correspond  to  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain ;  and  therefore  the  Legislative  Cooneil 
would  either  be  nugatory,  if  it  did  not  exercise  its  functions  inde- 
pendently of  the  Assembly,  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  did,  wvnld 
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become  odioiu  to  the  colony,  as  the  mere  ingtnnnent  of  the  CrovDr 
by  whom  its  members  were  appointed. 

■  Outof  this  inherent  vice  of  the  'Constitu^onal  Act*  a  multitude  of 
evils  liave  flotved.  As  the  Canadians  grew  in  numbers  and  intelli- 
gence, they  nstuntlly  desired  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their 
^uatry,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  proved  to  be  «  perpetual  drawback  on  all  reform, — n 
standing  conservator  of  every  abuse. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  until  the  war  of  I8I3,  between  the  United 
States  and  CJreat  Britain,  at  which  time,  as  before  in  IT74  and  1791, 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  took  pains,  by  politic  conciliations, 
of  one  sort  or  another,  to  enlist  the  Canadas  on  their  side,  tuid 
•gtkinst  the  natural  ally  of  the  Cansdiana. 

Since  that  period,  however,  the  discontents  of  the  Canadians  have- 
fieea  gradually  growing  to  a  head ;  until,  in  1833,  the  supply  billr 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  was  coupled  with  conditions  of  the  refornk 
of  various  gross  abuses  of  the  colonial  administration ;  which  the- 
Government  not  consenting  to  reform,  the  supply  bill  was  lost.- 
This  event  was  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  for  the  next  year  the- 
House  of  Assembly  set  forth  solemnly  the  grievances  of  the  colony, 
m  the  celebrated  "  Ninety-two  Resolutions."  This  document  has' 
not,  that  we  are  aware,  been  published  in  the  United' States;  and  its- 
great  importance  at  the  present  time,  as  a  formal  exhibition  of  th« 
claims  of  the  Ciinadians  to  redress,  will  justify  us  in  transferring  somfr 
nf  the  more  material  parts  of  it  to  our  pages. 

Ruolutions  of  tbe  House  of  Auembly  of  Lover  Canada,  datad 
Qfutec,  Friday,  31it  Ftbrvaiy,  IBM. 

r.  ttesttvei.  That  HIb  MajeMy'a  loynl  SubjecU,  Uw  Peoptft  of  tba  ProTiowof 
Lower  Canada,  ha™  shewn  the  strongest  Bttaclunent  to  ibe  British  Einpirt,  of  whieb 
tbey  are  a  portion ;  (faat.  they  haiv  repeatedly  defended  it  with  courage,  in  Uiiu  oT 
war;  that  at  tha  period' which  preceded  the  Independence  of  tlie  late  British  Colo- 
nel on  thia  Continent,  thry  rcsistisl  the  appeal  made  to  them  by  tlioK  Cotooiea  lo- 
j  oiiv  IhuT  confederation. 

t  Resolved,  That  this  House,  as  rcprweming  the  People  of  this  Prwrinee,  ha»- 
■hewn  an  earnest  zeal  to  adTuice  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Coontiy,  by  aeonrinp 
(he  peace  and  content  of  all  classes  of  it»  Inhabitants,  without  any  dialinction  trf' 
origin  or  creed,  and  upon  the  aoliJ  and  durable  basia  of  unity  of  intereat,  and  equal' 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  itie  Mother  Country. 

6.  Beiolved,  That  in  the  year  1927,  the  great  majority  of  the  People  of  thia  Prov- 
ince compUined,  in  Petitions  signed  by  8^000  persons,  of  acriotta  and  Qiiinerosa 
abuaes  which  then  prevailed,  many  of  which  had' then  existed  fbr  a  greal  number  of 
years,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  sUIl  exist  whhmit  correction  or  mitigation. 

7.  Raoivtd,  That  the  complainta  aforesaid,  and  the  grievances  which  gave  rise  lo 
than.bein^  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdcan, 
oceasioned  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Qie  House  of  Commms,  of  which  the 
Honorable  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  now  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  the  Colonial  Department,  and  several  others  who  an;  now  Members  of  Hi* 
Uaiesly's  QovcTiuncnt,  formed  pari  j  and  that  after  a  careful  investigation,  and  dor 
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•deUbtraluui,  tlia  mid  CiHiuniuei,  on  die  IBih  July,  18S8,  eame  (a  ike  loUowing  vuf 
jnit  coDcltttioni : — 

laBj,  "  Thkl  thi  embarraHmeBls  and  diKonlenU  that  had  long  pmailed  in  ih* 
<!aiiidai,  had  srlien  (rom  KiiiQui  defect!  in  Lhg  syKaa  of  Laws  and  the  ConHiUi- 
■tlDiu  ntaUished  in  those  C<doniei." 

9dly.  "  That  than  «niban9asDunU  were  in  great  meanue  to  be  utribuled  to  th* 
tmanner  in  which  the  exiiting  sjawm  hod  been  admiBiBtered." 

3d\f.  "  Thai  they  had  a  complete  uinTictioti,  that  neiUiec  the  sug^eationi  which 
(thay  had  mode,  nor  any-Mtter  improTemenli  in  the  Laws  and  Cooatitutiani  of  the 
•Canada*,  will  be  attended  with  the  deiired  effect,  unleu  an  impartial,  conciliating,  and 
-ooaKitutional  ayiteni  of  QoTenunent  ware  obaerred  in  then  loyal  and  iinponant 

8.  Heulvtd,  That  since  the  period  a&naaidjtheConstitutianorthii  PioTince,  with 
it*  leriotu  defeeta,  has  continned  (o  be  adralniatued  in  a  manner  calculated  to  multi- 
ply the  embarraamnenla  and  diacontcuti  which  bare  long  preTailed ;  ond  that  the  re- 

'Conuneodationi  <^  the  Conunitlee  of  the  House  of  Conunons  hare  not  been  fbllowed 
by  effective  nunaorea  of  a  aature  to  produce  the  dawnd  effect. 

9.  RatlBtd,  That  the  moat  aerioua  defect  in  the  Conilitutional  Act, — its  radical 
ftult, — the  moH  actiye  principle  of  evil  and  discontent  in  the  Province,  tlte  most  povr- 

i«rfiil  and  most  frequent  caDSBor  abuses  of  power, — of  Ihe  infradioni  of  the  Laws, — 
-^f  the  waate  of  the  public  revenue  and  property,  accompanied  by  impunity  to  tha 

govenuDg  party,  and  the  oppression  and  consequent  resentment  of  the  govemed, — ia 
■that  injitdicioOB  enaetment,  the  fnlat  results  of  which  were  foretold  by  the  Right  Hon- 

Charies  James  Poi,  at  llie  time  of  its  adoption,  which  inveala  the  Crown  with  that 

cioibitanl  power,  (incompatible  with  any  Government  duly  btdiinced  and  founded 
■<m  Law  and  Juatice,  and  noton  fbrce  and  coercion^  of  selecting  and  composing,  with- 
lont  any  rule  or  llmitittion,  or  any  predeurmined  quali&catioa,  an  en^  Branch  of  the 

Lrf^llature,  auppoaed  from  the  nature  of  ita  attributions  to  be  independent,  but  inert- 
Mably  the  senile  tool  of  the  authority  which  creates,  composes  and  decompoM*  it, 

said  can  any  day  modify  it  to  suit  the  interests  or  the  puakms  of  the  moment. 

10.  RetolTtd,  That  with  the  possession  of  «  power  so  unlimited,  the  abuse  of  it  ia 
nueparably  connected,  and  that  it  has  always  heat  ao  exerciaed  in  lite  selection  of 

■the  Members  of  the  Legiatative  Council  of  this  Province,  as  to  brorthe  apiritof  mo- 
iBopoly  and  despotism  in  the  executive,  Judicial,  asd  adininistnitive  depaiUnenta  of 
QoTemment,  and  never  in  favor  of  tlie  public  interest. 

91.  Raoired,  That  the  Legislative  Council  sf  this  PiDvinee,  bai  ncTsr  been  any 
thing  else  but  an  impotent  screen  between  the  Governor  and  the  people,  wliieh,  bj 
enabling  the  oae  lo  maintain  a  conflict  with  the  other,  haa  aerved  to  perpetuate  a  ay*- 
-tem  of  discord  and  contention;  that  it  haa  unceasin^y  acted  with  avowed  hostility 
i«a  the  seniimesils  of  the  people  as  constitutionally  expressed  by  the  House  of  Aswm' 
hly;  that  it  ia  not  right,  under  the  name  of  a  Legislative  Council,  to  impose  an  aris- 
tocracy on  a  country  which  contains  no  natural  materials  ibr  the  cimposition  of  sneh 
•  body ;  that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingtlom,  in  granting  to  His  Majesty's 
Canailian  Subjects  the  power  «f  revising  the  Constitution  under  which  they  bold 
their  dearest  righls,  would  sdopl  a  liberal  policy,  &ee  from  all  coouderaUona  of  tbr- 
merinterestsandof  existing  prejudices;  and  that  by  this  measure,  equally  consist- 
ent with  a  wise  and  sound  policy  and  with  the  most  liberal  and  extendrd  views,  tha 
FarUamsBt  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  enter  into  a  noble  rivalry  with  the  United 
'Stalea  of  America,  would  prevent  His  Majeaty's  aubjeeu  from  leeing  any  thini; 
■In  envy  lUre,  and  would  preserve  a  friendly  inieicouise  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
itbit  Province,  aa  her  CDlony,so  long  as  the  tic  between  us  shall  continue,  and  as  her 
Ally  whenever  the  course  of  events  may  change  our  relative  position. 

37.  Ranlvtd,  Thai  the  political  world  in  Europe  is  at  this  moment  agitated  by  two 
freat  parties,  who  in  difiereut  countries  appear  under  Ihe  several  names  of  Serviliw, 
Soyaliata,  Tories,  and  Conservatives,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Liberals,  ConatitutjoD- 
dla,  B^ubHeana,  Whigs,  Rf  fbrmen,  Badicals,  and  similar  appellations  on  the  otlMc; 
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tlwt-tlie  fimner  piuly  ii,  on  tlii«  eonlinent,  without  any  weight  or  influence,  tioBft 
what  it  derives  from  its  European  KopporterB,  acd  from  a  trifling  niunbrr  of  persons 
who  become  their  dependents  Tor  the  sake  of  personal  gain,  and  of  others  who  frosa 
■ge  or  habit  ding  to  opinions  which  are  not  partalwn  by  any  numerous  class ;  whilo 
the  second  party  onirspreads  all  America ;  and  thut  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  mistak- 
en, if  ha  belieres  that  the  eicLuaioa  of  a  tew  Balaried  Offlcera  &om  the  LegiilalirB 
Goimu]  could  suffice  to  make  it  haimonixe  with  the  wants,  wisho,  and  opinions  of 
the  People,  as  long  a>  the  Colonial  Goremon  retain  the  power  of  preserving  in  it  a 
majority  of  Members  rendemi  serrile  by  their  antipathy  to  every  liberal  idea. 

41.  Haolved,  ThM  His  Majesty's  Secretiuy  of  State  for  the  Cotoniat  Department 
lias  acknowledged  in  his  Deepatehes,  that  it  has  frequently  been  admitted  that  tha 
Peoide  of  Canada  ought  va  see  nothing  in  the  Institutions  of  the  neighboring  States 
which  they  could  regard  withenvy,  and  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  any  soch  Ml- 
inff  now  exists  among  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Canada;  to  which  this  House  sn- 
■wera,  that  the  neigMmnring  States  have  a  form  of  Qovemmsnt  very  fit  Co  prevent 
abuses  of  power,  and  very  eflfective  in  repteswng  them :  that  the  reverse  of  this  order 
of  things  has  always  prevailed  in  Canada  under  the  present  form  of  Chivertiment:  that 
there  exists  in  the  neighbouring  States  a  stronger  and  moi«  general  attachment  to  the 
national  iDNitations,  than  iu  any  other  counliy;  and  that  (here  exists  also,  inthoas 
Stale*  a  guarantee  for  the  progreaaiTO  advance  of  their  political  institutions  towards 
perlfaedoD,  in  the  revision  of  the  same  at  short  and  delenninnte  intervalB,  liy  eon- 
vantionB  of  the  People,  in  order  that  they  may,  without  any  shock  or  violence,  ba 
ad^iwd  to  the  actual  Mate  of  things. 

44.  Beietvtd,  That  the  unanimous  consent  with  which  all  the  American  Slatea 
have  adopted  and  extended  the  Elective  system,  shews  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  wishes 
msnnera  and  social  state  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Continent;  that  this  system  pre- 
vsils  among  those  of  British  and  those  of  Spanish  origin,  ehhough  the  latter,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  Colonial  state,  had  been  under  the  calamitous  yoke  of  igno- 
laAceand  abaohitiim;  and  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  from  a  Prince  of  the  House 
«f  Brnnswick,  and  a  reformed  PaHiament,  all  Ihe  freedom  and  political  powers 
whieli  ths  Princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  tbdt  Parliaments  granted  to  the  most 
fcvored  of  the  Plantations  formed  at  a  period  when  auch  grants  must  have  been  lest 
fiivorably  regarded  than  they  would  now  be, 

47.  Ruetttd,  That  the  fidelity  ofthe  People  and  the  protectionof  theGovemment 
ace  cocrelative  obligalioiis,  of  which  the  one  cannot  long  subsist  without  the  other ; 
that,  by  reason  of  the  defecu  which  exist  in  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  this  Prov- 
ince, and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  Laws  and  that  Constitution  have  been  ad- 
ministered, the  People  of  this  Province  are  not  suflicienOy  proUcted  in  their  lives, 
their  propetty  and  their  honor;  and  the  long  series  of  acts  of  injuMica  and  opprea- 
^n  of  which  they  have  to  complain,  have  increased  with  alarming  rapidity  in  vk>- 
lenec  and  in  number,  under  Che  present  Administration. 

73.  Paalvtd,  Thai  it  was  anciently  the  praedce  of  the  House  of  CommoiU,  lo 
withhold  Supplies  until  grievances  were  redressed ;  and  that  in  folktwing  this  course 
in  the  prtaent  conjuncture,  we  are  warranted  in  our  proceedings,  as  well  by  the  most 
approved  precedents  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

7S.  Raoljiti,  That  the  number  of  the  lohabitanis  of  the  country  being  abonl 
600,000,  those  of  French  origin  are  about  535,000,  and  those  of  British  or  other  origin 
75^000-,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Qovemment  of  Lower  Canada,  for 
the  year  189S,  according  lo  the  yeariy  Rdums  made  hy  the  Provincial  Administra- 
tion, lor  the  information  of  the  British  Paiiiament,  contained  the  names  of  1S7  Offi' 
eers  and  others  receiving  Salaries,  who  are  apparently  of  British  or  Foreign  origin, 
And  tha  names  of  47  who  art,  apparently,  natives  of  the  country,  of  French  origin, 
that  this  ■tatemencdoesnoteilubit  the  whole  disproportion  which  ensts  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  money  and  power,  the  latler  class  being,  for  the  most  part,  ap- 
pointed to  the  inferior  and  less  lucrsUve  offices,  and  most  frequently  only  (Gaining 
«venUMni,bjh«eacaing  the  dependents  of  those  who  hold  the  Mgberand  the  mora 
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lacndTeoiBBea;  6iat  tha  accnmulatioDof  manjrortkebettiMddandaKWliiAnal- 
tial,  aad  It  the  laras  time  incompUibU,  offices  in  the  lune  peraoo,  which  is  fbibtddev 
by  tlw  laws  KBd  by  bouiuI  policy,  eiiMa  rapecially  for  ihe  benefit  of  tbe  fbnner  cIm* 
•n)  tb>t  tvo^binla  of  the  persons  induded  in  the  Ibm  canumanoD  of  the  peace  imotb 
ia  the  proTinee,  ue  jq^parenlly  of  Biitiih  or  foreign  origin,  and  one-third  only  of 
French  ari|;in. 

.  81.  Reselvtd,  That  besides  (be  grieruiceB  and  abiwes  befbrenMntioncd,  there  exist 
in  ttiia  province  a  great  number  of  othm,  (a  part  of  which  existed  before  tbe  ccoa- 
mencemeot  of  tbe  preMnt  Administration,  which  has  maiiitaiaed  them,  and  is  tha 
•nthor  of  a  pottion  of  them)  with  legaid  to  which  this  ILMise  reserres  to  itself  the 
right  of  complaining  and  demanding  reparation,  and  the  number  of  which  U  too 
.(teal  to  allow  of  their  being  enumerated  here:  that  this  House  points  out  as  among 
;iliat  number: 

Sihly.  The  intenneddling  of  members  of  the  LegistatiTe  Council  in  the  elections 
■of  the  rtfRvsenlatives  of  tbe  pei^e,  fbr  the  purpose  of  influencing  and  controlling 
Ihem  by  force;  and  IhsKUction  fnquenlly  made  of  letnming  officeia  fbrthe  purpose 
Af  aeeiicing  (he  same  partial  and  corrupt  ends ; — the  interference  of  the  present  Qor- 
enwr-in-chief  himself  in  the  asid  elections ;  his  aj^roT^  of  the  intermeddling  of  the 
•aid  Legialalive  councillorB  in  the  said  elections;  the  partiality  with  which  he  ialer- 
vened  in  the  Judicial  proceedings  connected  with  the  raid  elections,  for  the  purpose 
<X  influeneing  the  said  proceedinga  in  a  manner  IhTorable  lo  the  Military  power,  and 
oDDlrary  to  the  indepcndenoe  of  the  Judicial  Powerj  and  the  applause  which,  as 
commvMler  of  the  tbrcaa,  he  bestowed  upon  ihe  snnguinuy  execution  of  tbe  cttizeiM 
by  the  soldiery. 

Bthly,  The  interference  of  the  ermcd  military  Torce  at  euch  eleedons,  through 
which  three  penecBble  citizeiu,  whose  exertions  were  neeeasary  to  (he  support  of  (heir 
fiuuilies,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  agi(a(ion  of  the  election,  were  shot  dead  in 
thesueets:  the  applause  bestowed  by  the  Ooremor- in-chief  and  commander  of  tbe 
.Ibrces  are  (he  auUiors  of  this  sanguinary  mililajy  execution  (who  had  not  been  ao- 
quitted  by  a  petty  jury)  for  the  firmness  and  discipline  displayed  by  them  on  that 


We  hare  selected  ovAj  a  part  of  these  ResoIutionH,  becauae  of  the 
great  Dumber  and  length  of  the  whole ;  but  what  we  bnve  ^ven  will 
.aufficiently  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  Cana- 
diana  complained. 

In  conaeqaence  of  these  and  odier  proceedings,  commiasionera 
were  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  Canada  on 
the  spot;  which  commissioners  at  length  made  report,  in  accord- 
ance, of  course,  with  the  instructions  and  wishes  of  the  Oovemment 
by  which  they  were  employed, — the  Canadian  House  of  Asietnbly 
continuing  to  refuse  the  supplies, — and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1837, 
Lord  John  Russell  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  by  way  of  answer  to,  and  decision  upon,  the 
complaints  of  the  colony. 

'  1.  That  since  the  Slat  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1839,  no  proTision  has  beao 
tiasdeby  the  l^e^atureofthe  Province  ofLower  Canada  fbr  defraying  (be  charges 
■of  (he  aifaninistra(ion  of  jottica,  and  fbr  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  willuB 
4hB  ssid  Provineei  nod  lba(  there  will,  on  the  10(h  day  of  April  now  nex(  ensuing< 
bo  required  fin-  defraying  in  full  the  charges  afbresaid  to  that  day,  Uie  sum  of  11S,16I)L 
14j.6<i. 

'  2.  That  at  a  session  of  tbe  Lrgialature  of  Lover  Canada,  btdden  at  the  city 
of  Onebec,  in  the  said  Province,  in  the  months  of  Sc^itember  and  October,  ISM, 
■.tfaa.OovenMr  of  tbe  said  Province,  in  compliance  with  bis  Majesty's  WWTWnJ^ 
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KcantncDded  t»tbe  BtwnlioD  of  the  House  of  AnanUf  llietcor,tlieettii»al«*f)»  lh» 
(anent  yai,  and  also  Ihe  accounu,  showitig  tbe  unoiint  due  in  respect  of  the  ttaW 
goTernment,  and  ^gnified  lolhe  said  House  hiaMajeaty'BcoDfideiicelbattbej  would 

oecrde  lo  the  applicalion  which  be  hud  been  commaDdcd  to  secun,  for  tlie  payment 
ef  the  amara  due  on  account  of  the  public  senice,  and  fat  the  funds  oeocaBary  to 
cany  on  the  ciijl  goTerDinent  of  the  Prorince. 

'3.  That  the  suid  House  of  Aswmblj,  on  the  3d  d^y  of  October,  1836,  by  oa  ad- 
dress [a  the  Oovemor  of  the  said  Prorince,  declined  lo  vote  a  suj^ljr  for  the  purpose* 
aforesaid,  and  by  the  said  address,  after  referring  u>  a  faimeT  whtress  of  the  said 
House  to  tbe  QoTemor  of  the  said  ProTJuce,  dedared  that  tbe  said  Uonoe  pemsled, 
■mongiil  nheT  ihin^,  in  the  demand  of  an  electiTe  Legislative  Couaeil,  and  i*  dn- 
sianding  the  repeal  of  a  certain  Ad,  passed  by  the  ParUsnieDl  of  the  United  Ktng~ 
doTD,  in  favor  of  the  North  American  Land  Company ;  and,  by  the  said  addreas,  th» 
■aid  House  of  Assembly  fiinber  advened  to  the  demand  made  bylliat  House  of  thtr 
free  exercise  of  iu  control  over  all  the  branchev  of  the  Eiecitf  ive  Ch>TerTunent  j  and 
liy  the  said  address  tbe  said  House  of  Aasembly  further  declared,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  then),  in  the  present  conjuncture,  to  ^joum  theii  deliberations  nmil  kia 
Hajemy's  Qoremment  should,  by  its  acts,  especi^y  by  rendering  the  second  bnmeh 
sf  the  Legislature  conformable  to  the  wishesand  wants  of  the  people,  hsvecommenced 
the  great  work  of  justice  and  ivfonn,  and  created  a  confidence,  which  olaae  could 

'4.  That  in  the  existing  state  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  unadvisable  lo  make  the 
Legislative  Council  of  that  Province  aii  elective  body;  but  that  it  is  expedient  thai 
measures  be  adopted  fur  securing  to  that  branch  of  the  Legiilature  a  greater  degrss' 
sfpublic  confidence. 

'  5.  That  while  it  ia  expedient  to  improve  the  composition  of  the  Execn^ve  Coun- 
cil in  Lower  Oamida,  it  is  unadvisable  lo  subject  it  to  the  re^onsibiUty  demanded 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Ihnt  Province. 

'  S.  That  the  legal  title  of  the  North  American  Land  Company  to  Uie  land  holden 
by  the  said  company  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  his  Majesty,  under  the  public  seai 
sf  the  said  Province,  and  U>  the  privileges  conferred  on  the  said  con^uny  by  the  act 
■foe  that  purpose  made,  in  the  Ibiirth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  ought  to  be  main-, 
taiited  invioljtle.. 
'  7.  (Reifies  to  '  TTie  Canada  Tenure  Act,'  and  '  The  Canada  Tradta  Act.' J 
'8.  That  for  defraying  the  snears  due  an  account  of  the  established  snl  cuslMnary 
•baiges  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  civil  govemmfnt  of  the  aaid  Pro- 
linea,  it  ia  u^Mdieoc,  that,  after  applying  for  that  purpose  such  balance  as  shall,  on 
.(!«  arid  10th  day  of  April,  1937,  be  in  intbehaodaofthcReceiverQuieralortheBaid 
Province,  arising  from  bis  Majesty's  hereditary,  territorial  and  casual  revenue,  tin 
Governor  of  the  aoid  Province  he  empowered  to  issue  from  and  out  of  any  other  pan 
•fhia  Majesty's  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  Gencr«l  of  the  said  Province, 
SDch  flmher  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect  the  payment  of  the  befiwe-mentioned 
>umori42,1:60t:I4].6<2. 

^9.  That  it  ia  cipedient  that  hia  Majesty  be  authorized  to  phkce  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  said  Province,  the  netl  proceeds  of  his  Majesty's  hereditary, 
territorial  and  casual  revenue  orJMng  wi^in  the  same,  in  cose  the  said  Legislature 
■hallseefittogrant  to  his  Majesty  a  civil  list  fttrdefrnyiog  the  necessary  obu-ges  of 
tbe  administration  of  justice,  and  for  the  mainiensncs  and  unavoidable  eqwnses  of 
eenainof  the  principal  officers  of  the  civil  g:oveminealof  IbesaidProviDee. 
'  10.  (Relates  lo  the  trade  between  Lover  Canada  and  Upper  Canada.) 
These  resolutions,  were  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  » 
speech  which  betrays  throughout  a  h&lting  between  two  opinions; 
a  rehictaoce  to  drive  things  in  Canada  to  the  last  resort,  and  «  con* 
Tlction  that  still  matters  were  evidently  and  irresistibly  tendlnf 
thither.     Indeed,  Lord  Stanlej-,  in  the  subfiequent  debates,  T«iy 
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juBtly  characterized  the  resolutions  as  too  weak  for  coercion,  and  too 
strong  for  conciliation.  The  Ministers  were  warned  by  the  opposi* 
tion  that  this  was  the  old  gwestion  between  the  thirteen  colonies  and 
the  mother  country ;  that  things  had  been  going  on  in  the  same  train 
in  Lower  Canada  now,  as  in  Massachusetts  Bay  formerly ;  that  Cb- 
Dada  had  precedents  to  refer  to,  and  act  by,  in  the  history  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  for  any  public  contingency  of  her  own  case ; 
tfaat,  i»  general,  «  populous  and  powerful  colony  could  not  be  re- 
tatned  by  Great  Britain,  without  the  consent  of  the  colony  itself; 
that' especially  the  Canadas  could  not,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  tha 
United  States,  imbued  with  democratic  opinions  by  contact  with  a 
democrstic  people,  and  sure  of  being  able  to  draw  resources  from, 
■nd  find  refnge  in,  the  American  republic ;  and  that  the  Ministers 
had  but  one  course  to  pursue, — to  grant  at  once  the  reforms  prayed 
for  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Xieader  moved,  as  a  test  question,  by  way  of  amendment  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  motion, — '  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  Legislative 
Council  of  that  Province  an  elective  council.'  The  main  position 
upon  which  Lord  John  Russell  rested  the  resolutions,  was,  that 
the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  could  not  conduct  the  affairs  of 
Lower  Canada  if  the  Legislative  Council  was  elective.  Which  sim- 
ply meant,  of  course,  that  an  elective  legislative  council  would,  na- 
turally) he  in  the  interests  of  the  colony, — while  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, as  at  present  constituted,  of  nominees  of  the  Crown,  was  sub- 
•ervient  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  as  adversary  to  those  of 
the  colony.  Indeed,  he  expressly  says : — '  I  do  not  suppose  that 
these  colonies  will  persist  in  their  demands ;  but,  if  they  do  still 
hold  out,  we  have  not  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  of 
them  here,  in  continual  resistance  to  their  asaemblies.*  Mr.  O'Con- 
Bcdl,  Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  others,  very  justly  replied  : — 
*  You  cannot  hold  the  Canadasat  any  rate,  if  you  adopt  and  act  upon 
these  resolutions, — perhaps  you  may,  if  you  grant  their  demands  { 
but  to  undertake  to  coerce  them  is,  of  itself,  to  make  sure  of  their 
wparation  from  the  mother  country.'  However,  the  Ministers  per- 
sisted, and  the  resolutions  were,  from  time  to  dme,  after  more  or 
leu  of  debate  upon  the  more  important  of  them,  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  decisive  majorities, — being  finally  disposed  of  in 
that  body  on  the  24th  of  April. 

On  the  9th  day  of  Hay,  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  discussed  and  passed, — being  opposed  only  by 
Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  addition  to  speaking  against  them,  entered 
the  following  protest  on  the  journal  of  the  Lords. 


1.  Becaun  these  ruolulions.enibrgiciDg  a  greoC  variety  of  importanl  nibjccti.iqioa 
whieli  differ«at  opinions  may  b*  cnlertwncd  by  the  nine  penwna,  were  •ll  puaed  la 
the  vou  u  once,  in  a  House  of  not  a  tenth  pan  of  tbe  membera  that  frpquently  oUend 
vbaa  qoeatione  affecting;  the  intertals  of  poli^cal  ponka  or  even  indiTiduols  (taad 
lardiKxumaa. 
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2.  Because,  tliougli  Bonie  of  thcBe  rfsoluIioiiB  me  justifiable,  there  ire  olbera,  and 
especially  tbeeiglUh,  which  Mt  all  considerations  of  sound  policy,  of  generoiity,  uxl 
jostice,  at  defiance,  and  vill  most  likely  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  deaigo  to  tTtnh 
whstercT  spirit  of  opposillon  to  the  E^ieculive  GoTenunent  may  at  any  tinie  and  tv 
any  cause  show  itself  in  any  ponioo  of  North  American  proTinces. 

3.  Because  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  Constitution  which  w«* 
intended  to  be  estsbliahed  in  Canada  by  the  act  of  I'i91,— and  was  finally  promul- 
gated in  1831,  that  no  part  nfthe  taxes  levied  upon  the  people  shell  be  applied  tormy 
gnupose  whatever  trithout  the  consent  of  their  Representatives  in  Parliameu;  and 
this  control  ought  in  an  especial  maoner  to  be  Tested  in  tite  people  of  the  Colonies 
seeing  that  it  Dever  can  give  them  the  same  unlimited  inSuelkce  which  it  eonfeiv  on 
the  people  of  the  parent  State;  fbr,  if  supplies  are  withheld  by  tlie  Commons  of  Eng- 
land on  account  of  grievance,  the  Crown  has  no  otlier  resource,  and  the  grierarKe 
must  be  redressed ;  whereas,  irthe  Commons  withhold  supplies  for  the  like  reasons,  the 
Crown  cannot  by  this  proceeding  be  obliged  to  redress  the  grievance  as  looj  a*  the 
Parliament  of  the  mother  country  is  willing  to  fiunish  the  fuuds  required. 

4.  Because  the  taking  poascnianortbe  money  placed  by  the  British  Farliamenl  at 
the  disposal  of  tlie  Colonial  Councils,  without  their  consent,  is  wholly  subversive  of 
the  above-named  fundamental  principle,  and  directly  conlTary  to  the  wise  and  sDld- 
tsry  provisions  of  the  act  passed  in  1831 ; — not  does  it  at  all  signify  that  this  is  said 
only  to  be  done  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  tlial  the  rights  of  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
m«it  are  represented  as  left  unimpaired. 

The  fwecedent  of  1837  will  ever  after  be  cited  in  support  of  such  oppressive  pr»- 
ceedings  as  often  as  the  Commons  of  any  Colony  may  withliold  supplies;  how  justi- 
fiable soever  their  refusal  may  be,  or  in  whatever  designs  the  Executive  Govenunent 
way  be  en^ged. 

6.  Because  the  canatitntion  of  the  Council,  having  be«n  tried  for  nearly  half  a  ceo- 
tory,  has  not  only  ftiled  to  produce  the  advantBges  expected  from  it,  but,  after  occa- 
sioning the  most  serious  evils,  has  ended  in  bringing  the  Legislative  operations  oftbs 
Colonial  Farlianient  to  a  close ;  and  there  seems  good  ground  to  hope  the  evils  now 
comfdained  of  may  be  remedied  by  introducing  the  elective  principle  into  the  etmtd-  ' 
tution  of  this  body,  under  due  modifications.  But  the  4th  resolution  seema  to  pledgs  - 
Parliament  against  ever  introducing  that  principle,  since  it  is  not  possible  lo  coneeivs . 
any  circomslance  justifying  its  introduction  if  the  existing  stale  of  things  does  not 

6.  BecausB  the  spirit  in  which  these  proceedings  were  conceited  is  avowedly  ad- 
Terse  to  the  opinions  and  desires  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ca-' 
nada,  and  the  no  less  plainly  avowed  object  in  bringing  them  (brwaid  is,  by  the 
atilhoritalive  dedarHtion  of  Parliament  to  put  down  the  principles  and  thwan  the 
iaclinatioB  so  generally  prevailing  among  the  people  of  that  Province, 

7.  Because  thesa  proceedings,  so  closely  resembling  the  fatal  mcasurea  that  severed 
the  United  Stales  from  Great  Britajn,  have  their  origin  in  principles,  and  derive  their 
support  &om  reasonings,  which  forma  prodigious  contrast  to  the  whole  gntuitd*,  and 
the  only  defence,  of  the  policy  during  later  years  so  justly  and  so  wisely  sanctioned 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  adzninistering  the  affairs  of  the  mother  country.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  inhabitants  of  either  the  American  or  the  EWopean 
branches  of  the  Empire  should  coniemplale  so  strange  a  contrast  without  drawing 
in&renccstherefanndiscreditablelothe  character  of  the  Legislature,  and  injurioas  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Stale,  when  they  mark  with  what  difFerent  mesaures  ws 
mete  to  600,000  Inhabitants  of  a  remote  provinca  unrepieaented  inPariiament,  Mid  to 
ti,(XO,000of  oar  (eUow-(ati£ena  nearer  home,  and  making  themselves  heard  by  their 
Representatives,  the  reflection  will  surely  arise  in  Canada,  and  may  possibly  find  its 
way  into  Ireland,  that  the  sacred  rules  of  justice,  the  most  worthy  (flings  of  nationot 
genero^ty,  and  the  soandest  principles  of  enlightened  policy  may  be  a]^M*led  to  in 
Tain,  if  the  demand  oflhesuiKR' be  not  also  supported  by  personal  inlereats  andpsRy 
Tiews,  and  political  f^an  among  those  whose  aid  be  seeks,  while  all  men,  perceiv- 
ing that  many  persons  have  tbund  themselves  at  liberty  to  hold  a  course  towards  an 
important  but  remote  Prorince,  wluch  their  eoMtitoenti  nerer  would  suffer  to  b* 
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punucd  tomrdi  lb«  mott  incomidenble  borough  of  the  United  dngdow,  an.  im- 
preanon  will  be  inevitably  propHgolol  raoat  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  Colonial 
domioion,  that  the  people  can  never  safely  entnut  the  powen  orOoTemment  to  aoj 
"iprwi"  anlhoiity  not  reuding  unongst  theauelTes. 

BlODQHUC 

Our  readers  can  now  judge  for  themselves  what  are  the  merits  of 
this  great  controTersy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Canadag.  We 
■my  the  CanaAas,  because,  though  Lower  Canada  has  been  foremost 
tn  the  dispute,  and  though  it  was  upon  the  resolutioDii  of  the  Assem- 
h\y  of  Lower  Canada  that  parliament  acted,  and  though  the  Britiah 
party  is  much  stronger  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Canada,  yet  the  pub- 
lie  question  ia  the  same  in  both,  and  the  one  must  follow  the  bte  of 
ihe  other,  lo  &r  as  regards  their  ultimate  relation  to  Great  Britain. 
Onr  readers,  we  repeat,  can  judge  for  themselres,  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  question, — ^but  there  are  two  or  three  points  in  it,  which  we 
desire  to  present  in  relief  from  the  others. 

First,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Canadians  hare  had  ample 
cause  of  complaint;  grievances  enough  to  justify  them  in  demand- 
ing redress,  and  in  persisting  until  they  should  obtain  it.  The  min- 
isters of  the  Crown  confessed  this  in  the  very  resolutions  they 
offered  ;  Parliament  confessed  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact  undeniable  upon 
the  record ;  proved  by  authentic  state  papers,  of  which  we  have 
gwen  some  idea  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Secondly,  those  grievances  were  of  a  kind  which  seem  to  be  of 
the  very  essence  of  a  colonial  government.  The  remoteness  of  an 
American  colony  from  its  Europiean  metropolis;  the  diverse  and 
eontrariant  interest  which  of  necessity  grew  up  in  such  a  case  ;  th« 
feet  of  being  governed  by  ofEcera,  civil  and  military,  sent  from  a 
foreign  country — these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  considerations, 
which  the  colonial  history  of  the  United  States  renders  familiar  to 
all,  tend  to  show  that  a  colony  on  this  continent,  when  it  arrivei  st 
maturity,  and  acquires  the  feelings  of  self-respect  belonging  to  ma- 
turity, cannot  be  satisfactorily  governed,  or  well  governed,  by  a  Co- 
lonial Secretary  in  Europe.  Lord  John  Russell  might  well  say, 
that  he  and  hie  colleagues  could  not  govern  Lower  Canada,  without 
repressing  the  demands  of  its  House  of  Assembly.  Certainly  h« 
could  not  govern  it  under  such  circumstances,  without  the  perform- 
ance of  acts,  which,  as  properly  averred  by  Lord  Brougham,  if  ap  - 
plied  to  the  internal  administration  of  England  itself,  would  be  de- 
notinced  and  resisted,  as  tyrannical  in  principle  and  insupportable  in 
lact. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  right  of  every  people,  which  possesses  the  in- 
clination and  physical  power,  to  remodel  and  reform  its  institution* 
at  will.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  be  denied  or  controverted,  without  im- 
peachment of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  fathers  of  the  Reroln- 
<ion,  nor  without  the  renunciation  of  every  thing  which  is  p 
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valuable  lilbe  cons  lit  u  lions,  whether  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
iadiridual  States.  It  is  a  right,  which  belongs  ta  eoery  people  ;  and 
it  belongs  to  a  European  colony  in  America,  not  less,  but  more, 
than  to  any  other  description  of  people.  The  Canadians  have  all 
these  grounds  of  right  to  reform  their  goTernment,  and  to  institute  a 
sew  one,  in  such  form  asmay  best  promote  their  own  happiaeas ;  and 
Ihejr  have  another,  which  is  equally  sacred, — they  are  a  conquered 
jKople.  Great  Britain  acquired  her  dominion  orer  them  by  farce  ; 
<hey  do  not  owe  allegiance  to  lier  as  an  original  colony  of  hers  ;  and 
■turely,  if  there  be  any  case  in  which  a  people  may  of  right  throw  off 
^e  authority  of  those  who  govern  them,  it  is  when  these  last  are 
foreign  conquerors ;  and  which  is  the  precise  relation  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Canadas. 

We  do  not  propose  to  look  at  this  question  in  any  bearings  which 
tt  may  be  presumed  to  have  upon  supposed  interests  of  our  own.  Oar 
^m  has  rather  been  to  consider  it  as  a  question  of  political  right. 
We  look  with  solicitude,  personally,  to  the  issue  of  the  event,  be- 
•eauae  the  triumph  of  the  people  will  be  a  triumph  of  liberty 
—of  democratic  prindple — of  the  right  of  self-government;  but 
■t  all  events,  it  must  be  the  duly,  and  of  course  the  determination 
and  the  endeavour,  of  the  United  States,  to  avoid  any  compromiae 
of  its  neutrality,  by  taking  sides  either  with  the  colonies  against 
Cireat  Britain,  or  of  Great  Britain  against  the  colonies. 

On  a  calm  view  of  the  whole  subject,  no  one  can,  it  appears  to  us, 
•entertain  the  preposterous  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  continuance 
of  the  colonial  relation  between  the  Canadas  and  Great  Britain.  It 
IS  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Thank  God,  the  period 
of  force,  of  armed  violence,  is  passing  away  from  the  world,  at 
least,  from  those  countries  enlightened  and  liberalized, — as  England 
liaa  been  preeminently, — by  the  inftuence  of  the  genius  of  Com- 
merce. The  idea  of  an  armed  struggle  for  dominion  over  a  powei^ 
ful  colony,  by  England,  at  this  day,  is  too  absurd.  A  large  propor- 
lion  of  the  party  now  in  the  ascendency  in  that  country,  has  long 
been  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  foreign  and  colonial 
f>olicy,  maintained  by  England  under  the  auspices  of  those  anti-libe' 
Tml  principles  which  are  now  fast  passing  away  in  the  mother  coun* 
try  iUelf.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Canadas  desire  to  be  free, — 
to  govern  fhem selves  on  the  pure  representative  principles  of  which 
they  have  so  glorious  a  model  perpetually  before  their  eyes ;  and 
(hey  are  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  feel  contented  to  go  down  to  the 
•M  shore*  to  greet  rulers  sent  to  them  from  across  an  ocean  three 
tfaonsand  miles  wide  !  It  is  enough.  They  must  become  free  when- 
ever they  will  it. 

The  question  is  of  no  importance  to  us.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
^eaiied  by  as  in  the  prospective  annexation  of  the  Canadas  to  oui 
Vnion.  That  event  may  happen, — or  those  provinces  may  maintain 
•Paint. 
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m  friendly  independence.  We  bare  no  roaterinl  objection  to  tke- 
English  neigbbourbood.  Any  serious  dtaturbsnce  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  commercial  sister  countries.  Great  Britain  an  J 
oar  Union,  ia  an  event  not  less  impossible,  now,  or  hereafter,  thaik 
it  would  be  to  roll  back  the  lapse  of  time,  and  reHuacitate  the  passed 
and  buried  centurieB.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  be  eiUier  desired  or 
deprecated  in  the  proximity  of  a  kindred  republic  on  the  banks  of . 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  could  not  influence,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
either  our  safety  or  prosperity.  Nor  would  there  be  any  benefit  to- 
them  in  a  participation  in  our  federal  union, — at  least  no  greater  be- 
nefit than  would  attend  a  sarereign  independence,  provided  they 
•faovld  follow,  which  would  doubtless  be  the  case,  our  great  princi- 
ples of  republican  freedom  at  home,  and  peaceful  commerce  abroad. 
And  yet  we  are  not  haunted  with  that  idea,  which  we  bear  so  fre- 
quently expressed,  of  '  the  danger  of  extending  our  already  over- 
grown territorial  limits.'  This  is  one  of  those  false  ideas  which 
has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Past, — that  Past  which  was  termi- 
nated when  the  American  experiment  first  dawned  upon  the  world  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  That  idea  is  evidently  correla- 
tive to  the  one  of  strong  central  govemmenlal  action.  A  strong- 
central  government  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  the  cohesion  of  extended 
territories,  of  diversified  peculiar  interests,  beyond  certain  limits. 
They  follow  the  mathematical  law  of  all  radiating  forces — the  strength 
of  their  action  diminishes  in  inTowc  proportion  to  the  square  of  thv 
distance;  beyond  a  certain  circular  limit  it  must  be  inoperative,  ex-. 
cept  by  such  convulsive  effort  as  must  derange  and  disorganize  the 
wholesystem.  Such  a  territorial  dominion,  is  then 'overgrown 'and' 
mmaDBgeable.  But  those  terms  can  have  no  proper  applicability 
to  a  federal  republican  system,  on  theprincipleofdifiusion  of  power 
en  which  ours  is  based.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  system, 
—the  distinctive  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  {that  is  to  say,  it» 
foundation  on  those  original  principles  of  natural  right  and  truth, 
implanted  by  the  Creator,  as  the  first  mora]  elements  of  human  na- 
ture)— is,  that  it  may,  if  its  theory  is  maintained  pure  in  piactice* 
be  extended,  with  equal  safety  and  efficiency,  over  any  indefinite', 
nnmber  of  millions  of  population  and  territory.  In  such  a  federa- 
tive system, — in  which  every  individuat  portion  is  left  free  to  its 
own  self-government,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, with  the  sole  restriction,  of  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of 
other  portions,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  federal  union,  of 
strictly  defined  powers,  to  give  some  degree  of  uniform  national  or- 
ganisation to  the  whole  mass,  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powers,.— 
every  part  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  maintainance  of  the  system^ 
and  its  great  principles.  The  vitality  is  not  forcibly  propelled  from 
Ae  centre  to  the  extremities,  but  is  diffused  equally  throughout  all 
(he  parts  -,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  tlie  latter  to  contribute  a  snf- 
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ficient  d«^ee  of  the  vital  energy  towards  ihe  centre  to  keep  alJT© 
the  general  unity  of  the  national  body.  Such  a  system  Is,  from  its 
nature, — if  its  great  principles  arc  only  preserved  sound  and  pure, — 
as  applicable  on  a  large  scale  as  on  a  small  one  ;  and  we  can  He  no 
reason  why, at  some  future  day,  our  'experiment'  should  not  be  in 
snccessful  operation  over  the  whole  North  American  continent^  from 
the  bthmufl  to  the  pole. 

Yet  in  this  supposed  gradual  extension  of  the  federal  unionv — if 
such  should  be  the  tendency  of  future  events, — the  benefit  of  every 
svcccBBive  accesBion  enures  not  to  the  main  body,  but  to  the  new 
member  added  ;  the  former  has  no  interest  in  it.  The  natural  dis- 
trust of  the  future  and  the  unknown,  however  clear  probabilities 
may  seem,  might  make  it  rather  the  part  of  prudence  to  decline  the 
accession  which  cannot  add  any  material  benefit,  and  may,  possi' 
My,  do  harm.  In  discussing  freely,  therefore,  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  Canadas  and  the  mother  country,  we  shall  not 
he  suspected  of  a  hankering  after  an  extension  of  our  own  territory. 
We  look  upon  the  subject  only  in  the  light  of  general  principles, — 
and  may,  without  impropriety,  and  without  violating  the  spirit  of 
perfect  neutrality,  express  ourselves  with  entire  freedom  upon  it. 
No  American,  sincerely  and  understandingly  imbued  with  American 
principles,  can  relrBin  from  feeling  a  deep  sympathy  in  a  cause  so 
closely  analogous  with  that  of  our  own  Revolution  ; — and  feeling, 
there  can  exist  no  consideration  to  check  the  free  expression  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  we  hold  all  actual  participation  in  the  contest, 
whether  by  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  highly  improper,  and 
equally  a  violation  of  our  national  neutrality  (which  the  individual 
citizen  is  as  much  bound  to  hold  sacred  as  the  organized  govern- 
ment) and  inconsistent  with  a  philosophical  view  of  the  principles 
involved.  If  the  Canadian  people  will  to  be  free  from  their  de- 
pendence on  a  foreign  country,  they  have  but  to  arise  in  their  strength 
of  mass  and  say  so  ; — they  need  no  assistance  of  money  or  volun- 
teers from  us.  If  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  people, — or  if  that  will  it 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  them  through  the  ordeal  of  revolu- 
tion,— we  ought  not  yet  to  desire  it.  In  neither  case  ought  we  to 
exert  any  other  interference,  than  that  moral  influence  of  sympathy 
and  approbation,  of  which  no  human  power  can  rightfully  restrain 
the  expression.  This  has  been  freely  done  nn  many  former  occa- 
sions— witness  the  struggles  for  freedom  of  the  Greeks,  the  Poles, 
or,  still  more  applicably,  of  the  several  Republics  which  have  suc- 
cessively risen  to  independence  in  Ihe  New  World.  We  shall  not,  of 
cotitse,  be  understood  as  comparing  the  British  dominion  over  the 
Canadian  colonies,  to  the  illiberal  and  brutal  tyranny  against  which 
the  rights  of  man  were  straggling  for  emancipation  in  those  cases; 
yet  that  does  not  touch  the  question.  If  freedom  is  the  best  of 
national  blessings,  if  self-government  is  the  first  of  national  rights, 
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and  if  th«  '  foittering  protection*  of  a  '  paternal  government'  is  in 
realit}^  tlie  worst  of  national  erila — in  a  word,  if  all  our  American 
idaas  and  feelings,  so  ardently  cherished  and  proudly  maintained, 
are  not  worse  than  a  delusion  and  a  mockery — then  are  we  bound 
to  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  with  the 
most  earnest  hope  that  success  may,  with  as  little  effusion  of  blood 
as  passible — why  should  it  flriw  ! — crown  it  as  a  Revolution.  What 
may  be  the  immediate  issue  of  the  contest,  none  can  presume  to 
prophecy.  But  even  though  the  present  unprepared  rising  should  be 
crushed,  it  is  evident  that  the  fiat  of  separation  has  gone  forth  be- 
yond recall.  The  breach  already  existing,  and  stretching  wider 
every  day,  can  never  again  be  closed  and  cemented.  Least  of  all 
can  it  be  rationally  expected,  that  the  fire  and  sword,  as  they  are 
reported  (we  hope  without  truth)  to  have  been  tried  at  St.  Charles, 
can  efiect  that  object.  The  end  is  at  hand  ;  and  it  would  far  better 
become  the  noble  nation  which  would  itself  be  the  first  to  dare  and 
sacrifice  all  in  such  a  struggle,  to  resign  at  once,  with  magnani- 
mity and  mercy,  an  unnatural  dominion  which  it  will  cost  seas  of 
human  blood  to  attempt  to  retain.  In  fact,  we  look  with  not  lees 
deep  interest  to  the  news  from  England,  than  to  the  events  of  the 
contest  in  the  Provinces.  May  she  be  true  to  her  own  best  interests 
and  highest  glory ! 

But  one  more  remark  in  connection  with  this  subject.  One  of  the 
'signs  of  the  times,'  which  must  strike  foreigners,  and  even  liberal 
members  of  the  anti-popular  party  among  ourselves  with  surprise,  is 
the  disposition  which  is  manifested  by  many  citizens,  and  not  a  few 
respectable  presses,  of  the  United  States,  to  frown  upon  the  infant 
revolution — to  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  Canadians,  and  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  able  and  respectable  men,  who,  like 
the  Otises,  the  Adams,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Franklins  of  onr  own 
Revolution,  happen  to  be  placed,  by  their  patriotism,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  their  countrymen,  in  the  front  of  affairs,  as  the  auspicious 
champions  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence, — and  this  in 
the  United  States, — a  government  founded  on  colonial  revolution, 
and  of  which  the  vital  principle  is,  the  right  of  every  people  to  have 
such  form  of  government,  and  such  governors,  as  it  may  in  its 
Biupreme  discretion  choose !  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  excites 
our  surprise.  There  has  always  existed  among  us  a  party,  respect- 
able in  nunabers  as  welt  as  in  wealth  and  education,  entertaining  an 
inveterate  distrust  of,  and  dislike  to,  the  people  and  popular  princi- 
ples. And  here  recurs  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  our 
parties,  which  we  can  trace  on  every  question  that  arises.  We 
might  point  to  several  leading  Whig  papers,  whose  sympathies  in 
erery  case  arising,  involving  a  collision  between  popular  and  anti- 
popular  principles,  in  the  afiairs  of  foreign  nations,  flow,  invari- 
ably because  naturally,  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  It  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  best  tests  to  apply  to  the  professed  republicanism  of  Americans,— 
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to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  Bound  and  pore  principle,  uoderstuid- 
itiglf  belieTed,  and  feelingly  cherished, — to  pat  them  on  foreign 
gronnd,  and  observe  the  side,  in  the  strangles  of  the  two  caoaet 
there  perpetually  in  progress,  their  sympalhiea  incline  to.  This  ia 
a  test  which  does  not  often  fail.  We  by  no  means  iotesd  to  apply 
this  reproach  to  the  whole  Whig  party,  or  its  entire  Press.  Far 
from  it.  There  are  many  rariations  in  degree  in  the  anti-popular 
bias  of  sentiment  which  is,  as  a  whole,  their  general  characteristic ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  soundly  democratic  at  heart,  if 
they  but  knew  it,  and  are  only  excited  to  oppose  a  democratic  Ad* 
tninistrBtion  from  adventitious  causes,  and  by  deceptive  appeals  to 
the  very  principles  which  ought  to  make  them  its  earnest  supporters. 
With  respect  to  the  Cansdians,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  papers  from  which  they  have  to  experience  this  ilUberality, 
is  comparatively  small.  As  a  whole  the  people  of  the  Union  mani- 
fest a  warm  interest  in  their  cause.  We  are  bound,  morally  bound, 
to  sympathize,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  question,  with  that  party 
which  has  the  weig;ht  of  natural  justice  on  its  side.  And  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  citizens  of  a  country  elevated  to  greatness  by  virtue  of 
the  very  claims  to  self-government  which  the  CaDadiana  assert,  it  i> 
impossible  to  repress  the  emotion  of  candid  good  will  towards  them, 
and  of  ardent  aspirations  for  the  honorable  success  of  this  new  foouly 
4  worshippers  at  the  holy  Shrine  of  Liberty. 


Written  after  rending  the  translatioii,  fiom  the  Greek  ADlhology,  of  Meleagar** 
epitaph  on  hie  yoan^  daughter,  published  in  the  United  Stales  MaffuiiM  and 
DBmocntic  Review,  Tor  October,  1S37. 

And  was  this  all,  fond  sire,  thy  faith  could  say. 
O'er  the  sweet  flowret  torn  from  thy  embrace, 
"Yield,  mother  mild,  a  aoA  and  kindly  place, 

And  gently  lie  upon  her  mouldering  clay !" 

Cold,  joyless  creed !  Oh  how  beyond  compare. 
Our  heav'n-taught  hope  excels  thy  utmost  art. 
To  fill  with  balmy  peace  the  broken  heart, 

And  cheer  the  soul,  by  calm,  confiding  pray'r! 

"  The  precious  dust  we  give,  in  tears,  to  thee. 
Earth,  safely  keep,"  the  Christian  porent  criea, 
"  Till  the  glad  hour  when  all  the  dead  shall  rise ; 

And,  Father,  grant,  that  then  my  lot  may  be,  * 

To  join  my  lov'd  one  in  her  native  skies. 
And  there  forever  dwell  with  her  and  Thee !" 
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Thii  work  wUl  scarcely  be  accounted  a  valuable  contribnlion  to 
our  political  history.  The  species  of  interest  which  was  sought 
to  be  created  for  it  is  not  likely  to  ancceed  with  the  American  public ; 
and  least  of  all  does  it  hold  out  a  prospect  of  resuscitation  to  tha 
extinguished  fame  of  Aaron  Burr,  or  bid  fair  to  reinvest  hia  nams 
and  character  with  the  interest  which,  for  the  space  of  s  full  genera- 
tion, they  have  lost  with  the  public.  Even  the  poUtical  value 
which  might  hare  attached  to  such  a  work  seemed  merged,  on  its 
announcement,  in  the  greater  attraction  of  anticipated  details  of 
forgotten  liaisons;  and  in  the  narrative  itself,  the  solemn  moral  of 
Burr's  late,  and  the  instructive  spectacle  of  his  career,  have  been 
completely  tost  sight  of,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reanimating  the  political 
hatreds  of  a  disappointed  man,  and  glossing  over  events  long  sinee 
adjudicated  by  the  irreversible  decision  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  weak  attempt,  the  author  of  these  volumes  seems  to 
have  eacrified  eren  the  negative  merit  of  producing  s  work,  possess- 
ing the  abstract  interest  which  a  simple  narrative  of  Burr's  career 
eould  hardly  fail  to  excite. 

There  are,  besides,  many  passages  which  show  that  the  licentious 
secrets  of  a  man  notorious  for  his  immorality,  have  exerted  too 
strong  an  influence  on  the  imagination  of  his  biographer  ;  and  the 
'knowing  air*  with  which  an  alleged  amatory  correspondence,  and 
numberless  intrigues,  are  referred  to,  that  they  may  be  ostentatiously 
withheld,  from  an  affected  tenderness  to  the  reputations  they  would 
destroy,  is  alike  repulsive  to  correct  morals  and  correct  taste. 
We  select  the  following  passage  from  the  preface,  before  proceeding 
with  our  task — and  others  might  be  found  in  the  work — for  signal 
reprobation,  as  embodying  in  the  most  ofiensive  manner  these 
unpleasing  peculiarities. 

"  I  mtertuD  a  hope  that  I  ahali  ncajK  the  charge  of  egaliini.  t  have  endeavonrfd 
to  avoid  Uat  giuond  of  offence,  whalever  may  hare  be«n  my  litcnuy  sins  in  other 
Topcdi.  It  ii  proper  for  me,  however,  in  this  place,  and  far  a  Bingle  piupose,  to 
(lepait  from  the  course  pursued  in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
noConety,  that  among  the  papers  left  in  my  possession  by  tbe  late  Colonel  Bulr, 
then  was  a  mass  of  letters  and  copies  of  letters  written  or  received  by  him,  from 
tiniB  to  time,  during  a  long  life,  indicating  no  very  strict  morality  in  some  of  hia 
fanale  correapondents.  These  letters  conleincd  matter  that  would  hava  wounded 
Ibe  frelings  of  fomiliea  more  eitcnsiTdy  than  could  be  imagined.  Their  publication 
would  have  hod  ■  moat  injurious  tendency,  luid  created  heaitbuiuiugt  thai  nothing 
but  tima  could  have  cured. 

*Maiioirs  of  Aaron  Bun,  with  IVIiscellaneous  Selections  from  his  CorreapondeDee, 
by  Hatbew  L.  Davis,  Z  vola.  Bvo,  New- York,  1B3T. 
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Aa  ■oon  bb  tbef  eaniG  under  my  control,  I  mentioned  the  mbject  to  Colonel  Btm ; 
but  be  prohibited  tbedealniction  ofsny  port  of  Ihem  during  ku  lifetime.  laepuated 
thran,  howeTer,  from  other  kttcra  in  my  possesaion,  and  placed  them  in  a  situation 
that  mode  their  publication  ne«  to  impoBsible,  whatever  might  have  been  my  own 
fUe.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Burr'a  deceaie  was  knovn,  with  my  own  haDds  I  camr- 
mitled  to  the  fire  all  snch  correspondence,  and  not  a  lenige  of  it  now  runiuiu. 

It  if  with  unaffected  rehielanee  that  this  statanent  of  facta  is  made ;  and  it  would 
never  have  been  made  but  for  drcumUances  which  hate  tranapiiEd  since  the  deceaie 
of  Colonel  Burr.  A  mere  allusion  to  these  circumstances  will,  it  is  trusted,  ftuniih 
ample  jusUfication.  No  sooner  had  the  newspapers  announced  the  fad  that  Ihtr 
Memolni  of  Colonel  Burr  were  to  be  written  by  me,  than  I  received  lettera  from  . 
Tarioua  quarters  of  the  country,  inquiring  into  the  natuie  of  (he  rerelabona  that  tha 
book  would  make,  and  deprecating  the  introduction  of  individual  cases.  Then 
letters  cams  to  hand  both  anonymously  and  under  koown  signatures,  expressing 
intense  Bolicilade  for  suppicssion. 

Under  such  circtmislanceB,  am  Tnot  only  warranted  in  Iheae  remarjn,  bot  Impe- 
riously colled  upon  to  make  them  \  What  other  mode  remained  to  set  the  puUic 
mind  at  ease  1  I  have  now  stated  what  must  hereafter  preclude  all  poasibiliiy  for 
eaYit  on  one  part,  or  anxiety  on  tiie  other.  I  oton^  have  possesledthe  privateand 
important  papers  of  Colonel  Burr;  and  I  pledge  my  honor  thai  every  one  of  them,  so 
fb  a5  I  know  and  believe,  that  could  have  injured  the  feelings  of  a  femate  or  those 
of  her  friends,  is  destroyed.  In  order  to  leave  no  cbsnce  for  distrust,  I  will  add,  thaL 
J  neTor  took,  or  permiued  to  be  taken,  a  single  copy  of  any  of  these  letters;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  publication  hereafter,  if  any  should  be  made  of 
such  pi^Krs  or  letters,  can  have  even  the  pretence  of  authenticity. 

In  the  moBl  corrupt  stages  of  tRe  most  corrupt  ntcrature,  we 
could  not  point  to  a  more  disgmccful  passage.  What! — Are  the 
matrons  of  America  interested,  even  to  the  extent  of  their  reputa- 
tion, in  the  accident  of  discretion  in  a  writer,  who  thus  delicately 
reminds  them,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  of  the  eitrpmily  of  their 
guilt,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  forbearance  ?  On  which  of  the 
families  with  which  Colonel  Burr,  a  man  mingling  in  all  the  dis- 
tinguished society  of  his  time,  was  intimate  or  acquainted, — for  alf 
ouch  are  equally  implicated,  and  would  seem  to  he  intended,— doe ff 
the  insinuation  of  the  most  extraordinary  passage  we  have  quoted 
presume  to  rest!  The  "  no  very  strict  morality"  in  these  female 
correspondents — so  numerous  as  to  aflect  even  "  families  more 
extensively  than  could  be  imagined" — the  "injurious  tendency"  of 
their  letters — and  the  "  heart-burnings"  they  wonldcreate,  even  still, 
— the  danger  that  they  might  have  seen  the  light,  ao  darkly  shad- 
dowed  forth  in  the  precautions  which  rendered  such  a  contingency 
only  "  next  to  impossible" — the  deprecatory  letters,  "  anonymously 
and  under  known  sijfnatures" — pouring  "  from  various  quarters  of 
the  country,"  upon  Am  who  had  die  fate  of  so  many  in  his  power, — 
expressing  such  "  intense  solicitude"  for  the  "  suppression"  of  these 
revolting  details— would  all  seem  (o  indicate  an  extent  and  a  depth 
of  demoralization,  in  quarters,  until  the  appearance  of  this  libel, 
intact  by  suspicion,  and  where  '  ten  thousand  swords  would  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threateneA 
with  such  insult.' 

But  we  may  calm  our  irritation  and  our  fears.    The  "  imperioas" 
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ilktuTe  of  the  case  has  improssed  this  gentleman  also,  and  deoaifled 
of  him  a  Bacrifice,  to  "  set  the  public  mind  at  ease" — and  it/^e  beea 
made — made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  "  preclude  atl  pMsibi%ty  of 
caril  on  one  part  or  anxiety  on  the  other."  These  pai:ties,  (being, 
the  men  and  matrons  of  America,)  can  never  be  Bufficielitly  grateful.  ' 
Every  restig'eof  this  infamous  correspondence  has  been  destroyed 
ao  effectually,  as  to  leave  the  barest  possible  chance,  for  the  cupidity 
of  an  unprincipled  publisher,  to  improve  upon  the  shadowed  hint  of 
a  surreptitions  edition' 

We  are  not  reading  the  confeBsiona  of  some  Buperannnated  Fan- 
Uas,  magnifying  to  its  purchasers,  with  the  sagacity  of  interested 
candor,  the  importance  of  some  HUppressed  narrative  of  their  enor- 
mities— but  the  memoirs  of  an  American  statesman,  contemporary 
with  onr  own  day.  This  language  has  not  been  used  of  ^e  de- 
bauched society,  of  the  worst  periods  of  the  worst  courts  of  Europe, 
and  we  question  if  it  could — but  of  American  ladies  in  our  own  day  1 
Comment  we  scorn  to  make.  La  Harpe,  speaking  of  La  Pucelle, 
says,  "jamais  I'impudence  du  vice  et  du  blaspheme  n'avait  £t6 
portSe  &  ce  point."  We  adopt  the  expression,  and  pass  from  the 
disgnsting  theme. 

(jol.  Burr's  family  was  highly  respectable.  His  father,  who  has 
a  place  of  his  own  ih  our  biographical  records,  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  his  day,  was  the  first  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  its  second — the  celebrated 
president  Edwards.  He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  February,  11^,  and 
his  parents  died  soon  after,  leaving  him  end  a  sister,  afterwards 
married  to  Judge  Tappan  Reeve,  of  Connecticut.  Few  incidents 
of  his  college  life  are  preserved  by  his  biographer.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  for  a  time  a  hard  student,  and  an  abstemious  liver  ;  but 
that  "during  the  last  year,  that  he  remained  in  college,  he  passed  a 
life  of  idleness,  negligence,  and  in  some  measure,  of  dissipation." 
Some  specimens  of  his  jnvenile  compositions  are  given,  in  no  re- 
spect remarkable.  At  college,  young  Burr  formed  intimacies,  some  of 
which  ripened  into  friendship,  which,  it  is  honorable  to  record,  lasted 
throughout  life.  Some  of  the  youthful  correEpondence  between 
him,  Mathias  Ogden,  Judge  Patterson  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Others,  are  among  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  volume. 

In  1774,  the  letters  of  Burr  and  his  correspondents  give  us  many 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  premonitory  struggles  of  the  levolu- 
tiunary  war,  and  in  July,  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  he 
joined  the  army,  then  lying  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  fall  of  1775,  when  Arnold  undertook  to  lead  an  army  of 
patriots  through  the  wilderness,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Que- 
bec— the  most  extraordinary  expedition  of  modern  warfare — young 
Burr  resolved  to  accompany  him,  and,  in  spite  of  every  persuasion 
of  his  friends,  set  out  with  the  army.     We  have,  even  sUlI,  but  aa 
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Imperfect  idea  of  this  wondroua  march.  Never  waa  daring;  reaolTe- 
carried  through  all  the  eUges  from  chimerical  absurdity  to  the  ni- 
eest  chance  of  con^t,  with  more  devoted  courage,  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  And  when,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  uBStoried  stand- 
ard of  America  vavad  in  hostile  bravery  before  the  iron  fortress  oC 
Qnebec,  and  the  snovaof  a  Canadian  winter  were  darkened  with  an 
array  that  had  toiled  to  that  battle  ground,  through  an  unexplored 
and  arctic  wilderness, — even  the  conquest  of  Wolfe  paled  in  splendor 
before  the  defeat  of  the  hardy  revolutionists.  Certainly,  to  onw 
who,  like  Bwrr,  had  seen  that  handful  of  devoted  men,  itmggling 
for  a  space  of  sixty  days,  through  savage  wastes,  enduring  every 
conceivable  privation  of  nakedness  and  hunger,  for  the  only  hope 
of  an  eager  battle  with  their  country's  foe,  it  might  have  seemed 
anything  but  impossible,  thirty  years  afterwards,  to  wrest  the  gold' 
en  spoils  of  Mexico  from  their  effeminate  possessors,  by  a  march^ 
with  even  a  smaller  number  of  hardy  adventurers,  of  a  similar 
school,  beneath  a  southern  sun,  and  through  regions  of  apontaneou* 
fertility. 

Burr  was  present  at  the  (htal  assault  upon  Quebec,  in  which  tbeco- 
Tonies  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  the  war,  in  the  life  of  Montgome- 
ry, who,  from  all  concurrent  testimony,  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  those  happy  qualities  which  would  have  rendered  him  second 
only  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  had  he  lived  to  assist  him  in  estab- 
lishing its  independence.  Upon  Arnold,  after  hb  death,  devolved  the 
duty  of  leading  back  the  troops,  and  during  the  march.  Burr  with 
characteristic  volatility,  deserted  the  army,  in  quest,  as  he  said,  of 
more  active  service.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  his  connexions  and 
eharacter  procured  him  an  invitation  from  Gen.  Washington  to  reside 
with  him,  which  he  accepted,  but  soon  felt  the  restraint  of  that  severe 
and  virtuous  eye  so  irksome,  that  he  became  restless  and  dissatisfied, 
and  meditated,  even  then,  retirement  from  the  service  in  disgust. 
He  was,  however,  dissuaded  by  Governor  Hancock,  wlio  procured 
him  admission  into  the  staff  of  good  old  General  Putnam,  then  iiv 
command  at  New  York,  as  aide-de-camp.  Here  the  brilliant  young 
soldier  was  more  at  ease.  He  had  exchanged  the  unrelaxing  duty  of 
head  quarters,  and  the  hateful  vigilance  of  Washington's  sagacious 
penetration,  for  tlie  military  ease  of  the  simple  Putnam's  household, 
and  the  congenial  license  of  a  large  city,  under  martial  law. 

Burr,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  engaged  with  ardor  in  the 
peculiar  studies  of  the  soldier,  and,  of  course,  soon  acquired  dislmc- 
ticn  among  his  more  simple  companions,  as  a  tactician  and  disciplin- 
arian. He  was  present  in  the  action  on  Long  Island  Heights, 
August  28, 1776,  and  disUngnished  himself  by  his  coolness  and  in- 
trepidity  during  the  subsequent  night  retreat  to  New  York.  In  the 
evacuation,  soon  after,  of  the  city,  Burr's  intrepid  presence  of  mind 
was  the  means  of  preven^ng  a  detachment  of  the  army,  under  G»n- 
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Kaoz,  from  beinff  cnt  off.  In  Jnne,  ITH.  irhea  the  anny  wu  in- 
craued.  Burr  vns  appointed  Lieut  Col.  of  Mtlcolm's  regiment,  and 
all  the  active  duty  and  superintendence  of  Ibe  corps  devolved  upon 
him.  In  September,  1777,  io  this  capacity,  he  performed  the  only 
«xplait  of  his  military  career.  The  British  having  detached  a  m&- 
tandiDg  expedition,  two  thounod  iitrong,  f*r  the  purpose  of  plun- 
idering  the  couatfy  west  of  the  Hudaon  river,  and  captmring  tho 
public  stores,  Burr  broke  up  his  quarters,  and  by  forced  marches  hav- 
ing reached  their  camp  before  morning,  fell  upon  their  picket  with 
auch  fury  dkat  they  retreated  in  dtsorder,  leaving  several  prisoners 
.and  some  dead  upon  the  field,  and  ao  alarmed  the  main  body  with 
^e  fears  of  a  general  attack,  tiiat  they  decamped  precipitately,  leav- 
ing  their  booty  behind.  In  1777,  Burr's  regiment,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  wintered  at  Valley  Foi^,  and  in  this  situation  hii  inaus- 
{HCtouB  hatred  of  General  Washington  seems  to  have  become  coo- 
firmed.  He,  of  course,  adhered  to  the  party  of  Lee  and  Gatea, 
-and  entered  actively  into  their  machinations  against  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  following  incident,  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June 
98, 1778,  (  which,  by  the  way,  is  here  slated  for  the  first  time,— being 
no  where  corroborated  in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  action  ) 
seems  to  exhibit  an  instance  of  a  apirit  of  inenbordi  nation,  and  disposi- 
tion to  assume  the  responsibility  of  independent  action,  to  the 
derangement  of  the  plans  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  which  is  by 
no  means  redeemed  by  the  gallantry  that  might  prompt  the  attempL 
A  slight  insinuation  of  censure,  against  the  latter,  is  conveyed, — 
vhich,  however,  springing  from  the  exacerbated  feelings  of  Colonel 
Burr,  Calls  utterly  harmless  to  the  ground.  Lieut.  Colonel  fiunner  is, 
^nbdess,  meant  at  the  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  detachment. 
"  Shortly  atxr  the  action  had  become  general,  Burr  dliEovertd  n  body  of  the  eo»- 
nyeominclhaatliebordenof  a  wood  to  the  southward.  HcinUandyput  his  bri- 
£sd*  ia  motion  fbt  the  poipow  of  checking  them.  It  woe  neceuury  to  cto«  a  mo- 
T>H,  over  which  a  bridge  wob  thrown.  He  ordered  Lieulenant-colonel  Dummer  to 
advrinee  with  the  Pennsylvenia  detachment,  and  that  he  would  bring  up  the  rcai  with 
Us  own  regiment.  After  a  pait  of  the  brigade  waa  over  the  bridge,  Colonel  Barber, 
■id  Io  Oenenl  Washington,  rode  itp,  and  said  thai  the  orders  of  the  coininaiider-ii>- 
«hief  were  that  he  should  holt.  Coh>nel  Burr  remonstrated.  He  saLd  hii  men,  in 
their  preacBt  position,  wen  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  that  his  whole  bri- 
gade must  now  eroei  the  bridge  befilTe  they  could  hall  with  any  safety.  Colonel  Bar- 
ber repeated  that  the  orders  of  General  Wnshinston  were  peremptory  that  he  ahooH 
bak,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  brigade,  in  their  divided  state,  sufiered 
asverely.  lieulenant-cokwel  Dummer  was  kiUcd  ;  Colonel  Burr's  bone  waa  shot 
aadsT  hia;  and  tbaw  who  had  crossed  the  brid/^e  were  compelled  to  retreat." 

Early  in  1779,  Burr  was  appointed  to  command  the  lines  in  West- 
thester  j  having  a  command  of  abont  300  men.  The  duties  of  this 
post  he  discharged  with  much  vigilance  and  activity ;  repressing 
tte  predatory  habits  of  the  time  and  place,  and  restoring  order 
lod  confidence  to  the  surrounding  cotmtry.  Three  months,  how- 
**«r,  of  Ibis  kind  of  service,  tired  him  thoroughly  of  revolutionary 
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vardte,  and  in  spite  of  a  letter  from  hU  general,  McDongall,  in 
n^ich  he  was  aaked  with  surprise,  whether  he  thought  of  "  quitting 
the  ground  when  business  was  to  be  done," — he  asked,  and  obtained 
permission  to  retire  from  the  service ;  having  l>een  in  the  army  lit* 
tie  more  than  three  years. 

Soon  after  his  resignation,  Burr,  then  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  after  severe  preparation, 
he  was  admitted  as  attorney,  in  January,  1782,  the  objections  of  the 
bar  having  been  overruled  by  the  court,  and  his  service  in  the  army 
recognized  as  study.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Prevost,  the  widow  of  a  British  colonel,  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished lady.  The  correspondence  between  Colonel  Burr  and 
this  lady,  during  his  various  absences,  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  do- 
tnestic  happiness ;  and  while  his  letters  place  his  character  in  a  ftvom- 
ble  light  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  they  are  interesting  as  speci- 
mens of  a  vigorous  and  elastic  mind,  unbending  itself  from  the  more 
engrossing  cares  of  life.  These  letters  worthily  occupy  a  large  poi^ 
tion  of  the  first  volume. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  the  political  life  of  Col.  Burr,  eonimenced, 
by  his  election  to  the  State  legislature.  After  this  term,  he  re- 
mained in  a  private  station,  until  1788,  when  the  animated  discus- 
sion, respecting  the  Federal  Constitution,  called  into  full  activity 
every  diversity  of  political  sentiment  in  the  Union.  Into  the  excit- 
ing discussions  of  that  time,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  that  we 
should  enter.  The  anti-federal,  since  Democratic,  party,  were  far 
from  being  opposed  to  that  great  instrument,  as  a  whole,  but  they 
strained  every  nerve  to  popularize  its  provisions  in  some  important 
details,  and  to  add  to  the  security  of  the  freedom  it  guaranteed,  by 
some  judicious  amendments.  As  a  body,  they  had  emphatically 
been  the  worlting  men  of  the  revolution,  and  were  indignant  to  the 
last  degree,  at  what  they  thought  was  an  attempt  to  impose  upon 
them  again,  after  the  toil  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  war,  all  the  op- 
pressive  power  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  government,  of  which 
they  had  ho  dearly  rid  themselves.  Their  opponents,  on  the  oontrary, 
embraced  not  merely  all  those  attached  to  prerogative  and  power,  and 
conscientiously  averse  to  trusting  the  people,  but  many  who  wished 
quietly  to  revive,  under  its  enactments,  the  doctrinea  and  practice  of 
the  old  regime ;  and,  also,  all  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Revolution  itself,  and  remained  recusants  and  tones  to  the  last- 
Consequently  the  bitterness  of  feeling,  engendered  between  the  two 
parties,  was  deep  and  lasting ;  and  on  th^jr  first  marshBlIing  for  the 
civil  conflict,  the  lines  of  demarcation  were  as  strongly  drawn,  as 
they  ever  afterwards  continued.  The  Federal  party,  in  the  elec- 
tions that  ensued,  were  led  on  by  men  of  consummate  ability,  and 
made  such  use  of  the  general  dread  of  a  return  to  the  anarchy, 
weakness,   and  imbecility  of  the  old  Articles  of   Confederation. 
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that  they  triomphed  by  very  large  majorities;  but  at  the  elec- 
tion for  Goremor,  in  1789,  the  Democratic  party  reelected  their 
candidate,  George  Clinton,  although  the  FederaliBtSi  with  their 
nauftl  tact,  had  rallied  under  the  banner  of  Judge  Yatea,  one 
«f  the  strongest  democrats  of  the  day,  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
TentioD  which  framed  the  Conatitution.  At  this  time  we  find  Burr 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists,  and  even  an  active  member  of  the 
same  committee  with  Alexander  Hamilton.  This  circumstance,  al- 
though but  slightly  noticed  by  Air.  Davis,  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
Democratic  party ;  and,  at  a  more  important  period  of  Burr's  life, 
formed  a  heavy  link  in  the  long  chain  of  accusation  which  so  com- 
pletely manacled  his  political  character.  The  same  party  could  not, 
however,  contain  two  such  spirits  as  Burr  and  General  Hamilton. 
They  were  already  rivals  at  the  bar,  and  it  wag  probably  a  hope  of 
eclipsing  the  political  influence  of  the  spoiled  child  of  federalism, 
that  induced  Burr  to  give  in  his  final  adhesion  to  the  Democra^e 
ptirty.  Governor  Clinton  did  not  show  himself  insensible  to  the 
value  of  such  nn  acquisition,  and,  forgetting  old  animosities,  appointed 
Burr  Attorney  General  of  the  Slate  ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  General  Schuyler's  term,  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  one  best  qualified  to  oppose  the  funding 
schemes  of  Hamilton,  which  Schuyler,  who  was  Hamilton's  father- 
in-law,  had  ardently  supported.  As  a  Senator,  Burr  was  by  no 
means  distinguished  ;  he  maintained,  however,  a  respectable  stand- 
ing in  the  body,  and  supported  the  leading  democratic  measures  with 
spirit  and  effect ;  particularly  the  opposition  to  Jay's  treaty,  re- 
specting whichhis  conduct  obtained  much  applause.  He  was,  how 
ever,  accused,  during  his  term,  of  having  a  continual  itching  for  the 
Governorship  of  his  Slate,  and  with  having  ineffectually  intrigued 
to  procure  a  nomiaalion  for  the  office  in  1792,  and  again  in  1795,  in 
opposition  to  Judge  Yaies. 

He  appears  never  to  have  regained  the  place  in  the  good  graces 
of  General  Washington,  which  he  lost  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Washington's  sagacity,  uprightness,  and  good  sense,  were  unequalled. 
He  never  had  the  least  confidence  in  Colonel  Burr,  and  his  bio- 
grapher ^ives  the  following  anecdote,  which  we  quote,  as  an  instance 
of  U)is,  andas  too  curious  an  incident  in  Burr's  history,  and  in  that  of 
the  times,  to  be  passed  over. 
"  About  ihii  period  the  Democratie  paitf  were  highly  incensed  against  the  Prcai- 
'  dent  Ibi  continuing  Oouvemcur  Mairis  aa  a  minister  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
Executiie  Provisory  Council  had  requeWed  hii  recal.  He  was  considered  a  mon- 
■rdliit,  and  hostile  to  the  reTolution.  Many  of  the  Opposition  Seoaton  bad  spoken 
withgnai  freedotn  of  the  policy  of  General  Washington  in  tluBpartieiitar.  These 
Msaarks  having  bean  communicatod  to  the  President,  he  cxprFssed,  inromially,  a 
willingiMM  to  recalMr.  Morris,  and  lonominUe  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  irthey 
would  designate  a  suitable  peraon.  In  consequence  of  this  BU!;°i?stion,  the  Demo- 
cratic memhen  of  the  Senate,  and  some  of  the  most  distinf^ished  members  of  lb* 
HoDsa,  had  a  eonfomce,  and  rtaolved  o»  nconmiending  Colonel  Burr.  Mr.  Madi- 
•OB,  Mr.  Monra«,  and  another  member  of  Congress  whose  nnmr  is  not  reeollacted. 
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■vae  delegated  to  trail  on  the  I^cflident  and  commuiucate  the  viiliea  of  the  party. 

(Jeneral  Wnshin^n  paused  foe  a  few  moicenii,  and  then  remarked,  that  be  bad 
made  it  a  rule  of  life  never  to  recommend  or  uomlnatB  an;  peiaon,  for  a  high  and  m- 
■ponsible situation,  in  whose  inte^ljr  he  had-not  confidence;  that,  wanting  confi- 
dence in  Colonel  Barr,  he  could  not  nominate  him ;  but  that  it  would  give  him  gi«*l 
pleasure  to  meet  their  wishes,  if  they  would  designate  an  individual  in  whom  he 
oould  conftdo.  The  oommittee  retained  and  nported  the  Tciult  of  thnr  confeience. 
The  Sanatoia  adhered  nnanioMiuiljr  to  theii  first  rtomination,  and  the  samedtdegatca 
waited  upon  iha  President  and  reiterated  the  adherence  of  theii  friends  to  Colonel 
BuiT.  Whcrcapon  Genernl  Wsshington,  with  some  wannth,  remarked  that  his  dft> 
cisioD  was  iiTETocable ;  but  immediately  added.  "  I  will  nominate  you,  Mr.  Madi- 
•an,  or  you,  Mr.  Monroe."  The  (brmer  replied  that  Ite  had  long  since  mads  np  hia 
Blind  never  to  teave  his  country,  and  Tcspecllblly  decliiwd  the  oOer.  They  retired, 
andreported  the  result  of  their  serand  interview.  The  democratic  gentlemen  were 
not  less  inflexible,  and  instructed  their  delegates  to  say  to  the  President  that  they 
would  make  no  other  recommendation.  On  the  third  visit  they  were  received  by  Mr, 
Randolph,  Secretary  of  Slate,  to  whom  they  made  the  enmmunication,  but  wha  co&- 
ridered  it  indecorous,  knowing  the  President's  feelings,  to  repeat  the  mesw^" 

Iti  1797)  not  179&I  as  the  biographer  states,  Burr's  term  as  Sena- 
tor, hanng  expired,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  ia 
the  same  year  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  re- 
ceived 30  votes  for  the  office ;  which  affords  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
standing  at  that  period  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  Union,  though 
the  circumstitnce  is  not  mendoned  by  Mr.  Davis.  During  fliis  term, 
BurrwQsjnstlysuspectcdof  indifference,  if  not  duplicity,  to  his  party. 
His  want  of  interest  in  the  measures  of  his  political  asEOciates,  and 
his  forwarding  indirectly  the  designs  of  the  Federalists,  were  mat* 
ters  of  subsequent  and  severe  complaint;  and  he  was  openly  ac- 
cused of  having,  by  absenting  himself  from  voting,  negatively  as- 
iisted  the  election  of  Foote,  a  warm  personal  friend,  though  a  bit- 
ter opponent  of  democracy,  to  the  Council  of  Appointment,  certainty,  , 
by  far  the  most  important  parly  office  in  the  State.  When  we  re- 
flect, that  in  that  body,  conjointly  with  the  Governor,  was  rested  the 
Bole  power  bf  appointment  to  all  the  ofliceB  in  the  State,  any- 
mere  neglect  in  a  representative,  which  would  have  the  efiect  of 
arming  such  an  influence  against  his  immediate  constituents,  affords 
no  slight  evidence  of  a  want  of  faithful  honesty  to  his  party.  He  was 
also  accused,  and  not  without  grounds,  at  the  same  time,  of  playing' 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federalists,  when  the  high-handed  measures 
of  John  Adams  spread  a  universal  reign  of  terror  and  alarm  oTcr 
the  country,  by  moving  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000,  to  fortify 
the  harbour  of  New  York,  in  the  extra  session  which  Gov.  Jay  called 
for  the  purpose  of  combatting  the  presidential  spectfea  of  French 
invasion  and  war.  But  Burr  has  left  a  monument  of  his  legislativs 
conduct  at  this  period,  which  is  peculiary  his  own,  and  which,  ex- 
tending to  our  own  times,  bids  fair  to  transmit  to  more  tlistant 
epochs  the  impress  and  the  consequences  of  its  paternity.  This  is  the 
celebrated  Manhattan  Banking  Company  of  Hew  York ;  for  which 
be  dexteronaly  smuggled  a  perpetual  charter  through  the  Legisia- 
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lore,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  providing  a  anpply  of  pure  and 
vholesome  water  for  the  city, — a  dangerous  power  of  uolimited  bank- 
.ing,  limited  trading,  stock-jobbing,  manufacturing,  or  any  other 
means  of  obtaining  or  creating  money,  being  granted  to  any  foreigner 
or  citiEen,  into  whose  hands  the  direction,  or  the  stock  might  fall, 
by  an  artful  clause  "permitting  the  surplus  capital  of  92,000,000," 
to  be  employed  "  in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
Under  this  accommodating  prorision,  the  aataniahed  public  soon 
nw  an  extensiTe  and  powerful  banking  institution  organized  in 
New  York,  which  continues  its  beneficent  operations  of  loan  and  dia- 
conntto  the  present  time,  while  the  absence  of  the  concomitant  I>ene- 
fit  of  a  **  pure  and  wholesome  water"  has  long  been  the  standing  op- 
probrium of  the  empire  city.  If  weare  tobelievethenewspapersof 
the  time,  the  creature  showed  itself  liberally  grateful  for  the  exer- 
tions of  its  creator,  and  it  was  not  antil  the  demands  of  a  rising  poli- 
tician had  been  gratified  to  the  extent  of  a  moderate  fortune,  that  the 
tfiankfiil  Btoekfaolders  were  compelled  to  role  him  out  of  its  di- 
rection. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  last  century,  a  great  crisis  had  arrired  in 
the  history  of  the  parties  in  this  country,  if  not  in  that  of  the  country 
itself.  The  gloomy  reign  of  federalism  had  brooded  like  an  incubus 
npon  the  republican  institutions  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Rerolntion,  and  the  power  of  the  ruling  party,  by  a  aeries  of  bold 
and  daring  measures,  had  been  gradually  augmented  until  it  became 
an  insupportable  burthen  to  the  people ;  and  an  immense  majority 
vere  convinced  that  on  the  election  of  the  successor  to  John  Adams, 
as  dear  a  liberty  as  they  once  had  fought  for,  was  inrotved,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  change  of  executive  policy  conld  restore 
Ae  governing  power  to  the  standard  of  republican  simplicity  from 
which  it  had  so  dangerously  swerved.  The  history  of  that  time  has 
jet  to  be  written,  and  a  memorable  and  instructive  lesson  will  it 
unfold  to  the  Democracy  of  the  country.  In  sincerest  truth,  it  may 
be  called  a  time  of  more  dangerous  peril  to  the  great  American 
experiment  of  self-government,  and  to  popular  institutions,  than  the 
darkest  bonr  of  the  long  contest  with  Great  Britain.  Every  demo- 
crat in  die  land  felt  the  vital  question  brought  home  to  him,  whether 
all  the  great  civil  and  moral  results  of  the  Revolution  were  to  be 
tamely  suflered  to  go  by  defaalt;  and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  bnm- 
ing  discussions  of  the  time,  was  the  indignant  question  asked,  in  the 
words  of  the  Puritan  Colonel,  Titus,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  "Are  wet 
'iriio  wonld  not  submit  to  the  Lion,  to  lie  down  and  be  quietly  de- 
voured by  the  WolfT"  Hence,  it  was  that  both  parties  nerved 
themselves  for  conflict  with  a  resolution,  and  fixedness  of  purpose, 
whidi  seemed  to  consecrate  effort  into  the  solemn  energy  of  dn^, 
and  argued  die  extremes  of  utter  prostration  or  of  ultimate  and 
lasting  victory  to  either  side. 
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Upon  one  man,  {n  that  trying  time,  were  the  eyes  of  the  vhol* 
country  fixed  vith  an  earnestness  of  trust  and  devotion,  or  of  fear 
and  hatred,  that  placed  him  in  a  moral  prominence  which  no  meie 
politician  could  ever  have  commanded.  And  juetly  did  the  heart! 
of  his  countrymen  repose  their  confidence  upon  Thomas  Jefier- 
son.  His  principles  of  liberty,  based  upon  the  most  generoua 
and  expansive  benevolence,  and  reflated  by  a  philosophy  perhaps 
too  keen  and  clear,  were  never  permitted  to  swerve  for  an  instant  from 
that  original  purity,  and  good  will  to  his  kind,  which  he  embodied  for 
future  worship  in  the  Immortal  eloquenceof  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Calm,  serious,  and  unpresuming,  the  love  of  the  people 
Bought  him  out  in  lofty  stations,  where  the  new  success  of  those  vir- 
^n  principles  had  placed  him,  and  found  him  still  the  sauie,  nndaz- 
zled  by  elevation,  and  unseduced  by  power,  sincerely  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  into  effect  the  mighty  purposes  which  rested  upon  his 
Boul  wilh  all  the  responsibility  of  a  trusL  In  the  cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington.  Iris  simple  and  righteous  principles  of  government  wen 
brought  into  perpetual  conflict  with  adverse  influences,  and  wero 
inaint^ned  with  a  simplicity  and  truth,  that  tested  fully  to  the  peopla 
the  value  of  bis  character,  and  his  importance  to  the  public  weal. 
In  the  subsequent  administration  of  John  Adams,  the  honest  opinion 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  was,  that  they  had  been  baulked  of 
Aeir  wishes,  and  during  its  progress  every  opponent  despaired  but 
himself.  Undismayed  and  unshaken, — ^in  the  perilous  times,  when 
power  sought  to  entrench  itself  against  the  rights  of  the  people 
by  the  boldest  measures  of  strained  construction  and  servile  legisla- 
tion, he  was  found  true  to  himself,  and  devoutly  confident  that  that 
"  Good  Cause  "  which  had  survived  the  dangers  of  warfare  and  of 
anarchy,  would  not  be  betrayed  by  its  disciples  and  its  believers,  at 
{he  solemn  cnsis  of  its  complete  success,  into  the  permanent  keep- 
ing of  politicians  who  neither  acknowledged  nor  believed  it. 

Unquestionably  the  moat' remarkable  historical  incident  connected 
with  this  great  political  conflict,  was  the  imminent  danger  which  the 
popular  cause  sustained  of  an  unanticipated  defeat  by  the  desperate 
and  sustained  attempt  of  a  political  adventurer,  who  had  launched 
himself  opportunely  upon  the  mighty  tide  of  public  effort,  which  was 
setting  in  towards  regeneration,  and  had  been  borne  upon  its  tri- 
umphant swell,  until  the  collision  of  his  treacherous  selfishness  had 
all  but  wrecked  the  noble  ark  of  the  Democratic  cause,  as  it  was  jnst 
entering  the  haven  of  success.  And  this  is  the  true  claim  of  Aaron 
Burr  upon  history.  It  is  this,  coupled  with  his  subsequent  attempt, 
which  has  given  him  the  place,  in  the  political  annals  of  his  coun- 
try, of  an  nnsuccessful  Erostratua ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  attempt,  made  in  the  present  volumes,  to  blacken  the 
lustrous  fome  of  Jefferson,  and  to  whitewash  into  public  virttw 
^e  insidious  duplicity  of  such  a  rival,  in  some  degree  atones  for  iW 
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wlek«dneis,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  ihe  present  wotV.  unong 
the  most  dangerous  impositions  ever  attempted  upoa  the  credulity  of 
the  public. 

The  firstof  the  statements  by  which  Mr.  Davis  ha^  hoped  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  ve  confess  lakes  us  by  surprise,  and  seems  to  give 
the  authenticity  of  contemporary  evidence  to  the  incredible  assertion 
that  Governor  George  Clinton  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Jefferson, 
at  the  very  time  he  was  supporting  him  with  all  the  immense  influ- 
ence of  his  parly  for  the  Presidency.  We  request  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  assertions  marked  in  Italics,  in  the  following 
extract.  Mr.  Davis  is  describing  the  intrrview  at  Colonel  Burr's 
house  with  Governor  Clinton,  previous  to  the  election  of  1800,  at 
which,  he  asserts,  the  assent  of  the  Governor  was  obtained  to  hare 
his  name  placed  on  the  Assembly  ticket — and  states  : 

"  An  imperfecl  delicti  of  the  scene  at  (he  houx  or  Colonel  Bun  was  pablUhed  in  Ihs 
year  1903,  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  ■IgnUure  of  Arulides.  The  rollowing  ii  tx- 
ttacted  from  il.  The  nol«  of  referenea  here  given  is  abo  extracted.  Ita  conectniM 
wa*  naver  publicly  denied  b/ either  of  the  gentlemen  named.  There  exists  no  longer 
any  reaaon  for  conceahnent  on  the  aubject ;  and  it  ia  therefore  now  ajimilud  that  this 
iM<s  was  wriuea&ommamorandums  made  at  ibelime  by  the  author  of  (hia  volume. 


'  Governor  CTIinton,  hovever,  remained  unmoved  by  the  moat  cameat  sc 
and,  with  malchlCM  finnneaa,  reaiaied  the  argumema  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  (brciUy  aar 
■crtod  that  it  waa  « light  inherent  in  the  cmnmunily  to  command  the  aervicea  of  an 
individual  when  the  nature  of  public  exigencies  seemed  to  require  il.  He  tbb  in- 
dexible to  the  laal,  and  then  waa  nominated  and  elected  without  a  distinct  expreaaion 
of  his  approbation.  Justice,  however,  induces  me  U>  acknowledge,  that  tlio  reaaoni 
he  asngtrad  for  the  reluctanca  with  which  he  acted  were  plausible  and  potent 

'He  explicitly  declared  that  he  had  long  entertained  an  unfkvor^de  opinion  (rf' 
Hr.  JeSerson'a  ulenls  as  a  statesman  and  his  Ermneaa  as  n  republican.  Thai  he 
eonetived  him  an  accomodating  trimmer,  who  would  change  with  times,  utd  bend 
to  circumalances  for  (he  purposes  of  peraonal  promotion.  Impressed  with  these  sm- 
timents,  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  he  said,  acquiesce  in  the  elevation  of  a  man 
destitute  oflheqaolificationB  essential  to  Che  good  administration  of  the  government; 
«ttd  added  otlier  expressions  too  vulgtir  to  be  here  repeated.  'But,'  ifiii  be,  with 
me^y,  '  if  yon,  Mr  Burr,  waa  the  candidate  tor  Ihe  Freaidenliol  chair,  I  would  act 
with  pleasure  and  with  vigor.'* 

*  '  It  is  »  notorrcui  tliu  theia  were  Ooremot  CLintim'i  lentimeDtc,  IhU  it  ii  ■canely 
Btctmmj  to  pradQes  anthoriiy  to  prnra  it.  To  remove,  however,  eveiy  dmbt  b  Ihe  Tesdsr*a 
Bind,  I  vitt  refer  h<m  Is  Mr.  Diiid  Oelston,  Mr.  John  Mills,  Mr.  John  Swartwool,  or  Mr. 
Huthev  L.  Dsvii,in  whou  presenca  these  ■entimenls,and  muiy  otben  Dion  diarupeeifDl, 
if  poiriUe,  ware  uuered.  Il  wis  at  the  house  ofMr.  Burr,  who,  anticipating  (he  evil  etnso. 
i]ueiiccs  Ihil  at  thst  critical  moment  would  result  fnim  RKb  conduct  in  Oovermr  Clinton,  ia- 
aisted,  befers  he  left  Ihs  boose,  thai  hs  tlwald  pmuise  bis  (Henda  to  dasM  &i>m  nnng  sneh 
laagasf*  pre>ioai  lo  or  during  the  election.  This  was  very  relaclantlj  complied  wiih  co  the 
pIRsfHr.  Clintofl. 

■"Nstwithstinding  this,  the;  were  conliouall^  reiterated  by  his  son,  who  poblictj  tad 
loudly  niimndvsned  npoa  the  ehancter  of  Mr.  JetTenoa  Willi  ihs  noil  vulgar  aeveiily. 
~'  ualy  aoianained  by  all  OovenwT  Criatoo's  eonneuDOS,  aathijr 

slection  clearly  evinced.     Mr.  De  wilt  Clinton,  throogh  the  whole  ent- 
al  ihe  pell,  but  observed  Ihi  moal  Bhuaefiil  indifl>r*nce  and  iaaetivily." ' 
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Here  iB  ^ven  an  extract  from  a  work,  pablUhed  when  those  scenes 
were  yet  fresh ;  and  Mr,  Davia  clinches  the  testimony  with  his  own  evi- 
^leace,  ae  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  by  calling  particular  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  note  of  reference  was  written  frotn  memoranda  made 
At  the  time  by  himself  (*  the  anthor  of  this  Tolume. ')  He  asserts 
also, "  that  the  correctness  of  these  statementa  was  never  publicly  de- 
nied by  either  of  these  gentlemen,"  intending  altogether  to  convey 
the  impression  that  Governor  Clinton  was  inimical  to  the  election  of 
Jefferson,  and  a  believer  and  propagator  of  those  contemptuous 
scurrilities  against  him,  which  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  and  eo- 
deavoar  of  his  opponents  for  fifty  years  to  pass  off  for  history  or 
public  opinion. 

The  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  Aristides  msde  some  noise  on 
Its  publication.  It  advanced  the  same  itmelties  hve-and-thirty  years 
«go  which  Mr.  Davis  plumes  himself  on  bringing  forward  now — it 
was  an  elaborate  defence  of  Burr  against  the  closely  fitting  charges, 
with  which  the  press  was  ringing,  of  his  traitorous  collusion  with  the 
federalists  to  place  himself  in  the  Presidency,  and  won  for  the  anony- 
mous author  all  that  applause  which  extreme  boldness  of  assertion, 
wielded  with  dexterity  against  an  adversary,  '  from  behind  a  mask  * 
«an  even  still  command  in  political  controversy. 

As,  in  some  of  the  editions  of  this  celebrated  partisan  diatribe, 
this  note  of  reference  was  adopted  into  the  text,  and  printed  with- 
out any  asterisks  or  typographical  distinctions  whatever,  Mr.  Davis, 
in  thus  avowing  its  paternity,  has  at  least  done  some  service  to  the 
memory  of  the  author,  (well  enough  understood  to  have  been  Judge 
Vfm.  P.  Van  Ness,) — though  but  little  to  his  own  object, — in  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  its  veracity.  In  doing  so,  he  doubtless 
presumed  that,  at  this  late  day,  it  would  pass  unchallenged,  though 
it  would  not  impose  on  any  one  familiar  with  the  controversy  of  the 
time.  The  motive  of  its  introduction  is  obvious ; — if  the  biographer 
of  Burr  could  mask  his  assault  upon  Jefferson  behind  the  name  of 
Clinton,  a  high  preliminary  advantage  would  be  attained,  and  an  un- 
suspected authority  adduced  in  the  warfare  against  his  memory, 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work. 

But  the  chain  wants  a  link  to  effect  its  service.  His  proof  fails 
him ; — nay,  worse  than  fails  him,  is  turned  upon  himself.  Aristidos' 
Tersion  of  Governor  Clinton's  sentiments,  Mr.  Davis's  strong  as- 
sertion to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  did  meet  with  prompt  and 
indignant  denial  at  the  time.  The  sagacity  of  public  justice  was 
not  so  easily  duped.  "A  reply  to  Aristides"  soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared— put  forth  avowedly  by  the  Clinton  party,  and  bo  direc^y 
hy  the  sanction  of  its  head,  that  Aristides  himself  avowed  fais 
belief  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  the  "  real  author,"' — though  it  was 
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Rcknowledged  b^  Cheelham.  In  this  pamphlet  the  mme  itory  i* 
quoted,  and  the  reference  for  ita  authenticity  to  Daria,  &nd  another, 
ta  stated  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the  reason  that,  as  violators  of  confi- 
dence, their  "  veracity  was  not  to  be  relied  on."  It  then  gives  an  au- 
thorized statement  of  what  Governor  Clinton  did  say  on  the  oeea- 
■ion.  The  account  of  the  interview,  there  given,  is  summed  up  as 
feUows: 

"  From  ibitt  l&ogu»ge  AriMidea  hoi  fkbricntcd  ths  ttory  atnady  quoted.  [  That 
MB  bave  given  Trom  the  life  of  Bun.]  Governor  CUnCon  sBid  noLlilng  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Ulcnlsos  a  alBtesman, — of  these,  I  hare  ever?  reason  Lo  belieie  be  has  thetooBl 
«ia]ted  opinion.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  in  the  Union  a  sincerer  friend;  a  more  at- 
dent  admirer  of  hisadminiilration.  Nor  did  he  question  iiis  SrmnessasarepublicBD} 
of  thii  Qovenior  Clinum  is  Bsoaihle  Mr.  Jefferson  has  furnished  the  most  salisfacto- 
ry  and  ineontroTertibls  proof.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Goveinor  ClinLon  remarlied,  as  is 
BSaerted  by  Aristides,  thai  if  Mr.  Burr  was  the  eandidate  for  the  Preaidenlial  chair, 
be  would  act  with  pleasure  and  with  vigor.  He  had  no  idea,  at  the  time,  that  Mr. 
Bnnr  aspired  to  the  Preaideney;  and  then,  as  now,  he  would  be  the  last  to  wid  him 
at  lbs  hesd  of  the  gtfrernmeDt." 

We  have  devoted  too  much  space  to  an  incident  so  trifling, — but 
it  met  us  at  the  threshold  of  our  investigation,  and  seemed  to  form 
a  point  so  imposing'  in  Mr.  Davis's  exposition,  that,  from  the  maxim, 
ex  pede  Herculem,  we  could  not  decline  the  obligation  to  exhibit 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  armament  with  which  the  biographer  of 
Aaron  Burr  proceeds  to  the  task  of  destroying  the  reputation  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1800,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
republican  candidH.te3  succeeded.  Jefferson  and  Burr,  each  received 
seventy-three  votes, — John  Adams,  65,~Pinckney,  64.  An  equal!- 
ty,  however,  was  not  anticipated, — still  less  was  the  consequence  to 
which  it  led.  In  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign,  it  had  been  in- 
tended that  one  of  the  southern  electors  should  drop  Burr,  bo  as  to 
prevent  what,  as  was  anticipated,  would  be  the  worst  consequence 
of  an  equality, — the  mere  formality  of  a  House  election.  But  as  the 
report  had  been  purposely  circulated  that  Burr  had  been,  or  would 
be,  dropped  by  two  electors  at  the  north,  and  as  the  balance  of  parties 
was  too  nice  to  permit  the  hazard  of  another  elector  doing  the  same, 
he  was  retained,  and  thus  was  the  very  result  produced  which  there- 
publican  party  was  ao  desirous  to  avoid.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained 
that  Adams  and  Pinckney  had  lost  their  election,  and  that  there  was 
a  tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  which  would  of  necessity  bring 
the  election  to  the  House,  than  the  Union  was  filled  with  intrigues. 
The  Federal  party  hung  their  hopes  upon  the  trial  with  the  desperate 
tenacity  of  a  gambler,  who  findshe  may  have  another  chance  for  all  or 
nothing,  afler  hia  game  has  been  lost.  From  that  moment  Burr  grew 
ioto  consequence.  To  use  an  extraordinary  simile  of  Curran't,— 
'becoming  buoyant  by  corruption,  he  rose  as  he  rotted,' and  boob 
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had  all  eyes  directed  to  hU  moTements.  He  vas  the  centre  and  solft 
object  of  all  these  intrigues.  Needy,  selfish,  unsteady,  and  ambi- 
tious, a  dazzling  prize  seemed  presented  to  his  grasp.  Soccaw 
would  place  him  above  the  reach  of  the  betrayed ;  defeat  would 
but  leave  him  as  he  was.  Aaron  Burr  was  not  the  man  to  resist  lh» 
temptation.  The  defeated  federalists  felt  their  hope  of  empire  i«- 
five,  as  they  concentrated  round  the  infatuated  man,  who  foresaw 
not  the  necessity  of  fate,  that  would  inevitably  make  him  the  vic- 
tim, if  he  became  the  tool. 

We  have  often  thought  that  there  was  no  period  of  JeiTerson'a 
whole  career,  in  which  he  showed  to  more  advantage  than  in  this 
trying  time.  Heated  as  was  the  occasion,  with  more  than  furnace 
power,  his  character  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  unhurt  as  ths 
children  of  holy  writ.  Self-confident  us  serene,  we  find  him  at  one 
time  writing  to  his  rival,  unelated  in  the  universal  confidence  of  be- 
ing the  people's  choice ;  and  again,  when  the  political  horizon  was 
overcast,  to  ail  the  country  besides  himself,  with  portentous  gloom, 
and  men  grew  dark,  as  the  muttered  purpose  of  a  new  treason  was 
first  noised  abroad, — his  confidence  was  cheerful,  since  the  alterna- 
tive of  his  own  rejection,  was  still  a  republican  administration.*  He 
was  superior  to  defeat, — and  never  merited  political. success  so  well, 
as  when  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  it, — and  by  a 
casualty  he  could  never  have  foreseen. 

We  have  no  intunlton  here,  of  re-opening,  with  Mr.  Davis,  the 
question  of  Mr.  Burr's  participation  and  connivance  in  the  intrigues 
of  which  he  was  the  object.  No  public  topic  of  interest  in  the  party 
or  personal  annals  of  our  country  was  ever  discussed  with  more 
keen  and  earnest  scrutiny, — with  a  more  resolute  sogacity  of  justice, 
— with  a  more  persevering  spirit  of  unresting  vigilance, — but,  we 
may  say,  of  the  present  argument  in  the  controversy,  that  if  ever 
the  character  of  the  man,  giving  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ, 
to  the  most  powerful  mass  of  presumptive  evidence  ever  produced 
against  an  unconvicted  criminal,  permitted  us  to  have  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,  the  perusal  of  the  present  work,  written  by  a.  confidant  of 
every  transaction,  would  have  replaced  it  with  complete  conviction. 

We  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Davis's  account  of  this  exciting  contest.  We  will  cer- 
tainly give  it  the  merit  of  being  as  new,  as  it  is  an  astounding  charge 
against  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct,  in  this  remarkable  election.  The 
passage  is  much  too  long  for  our  present  limits,  but  in  justice  to  thft 
great  interests  of  truth  involved,  we  cannot  omit  a  line : 

'ThB  Aurora  of  the  IGth  of  Pebrusiy,  1801,  remnricii,  thai  "the  tellers  decland 
thnt  there  waa  somB  inrormsllly  in  Ihe  votes  of  Oeoisia ;  but,  belieTing  them  to  ba 
Inie  votes,  reported  thrm  ai  such."  No  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  infonnslily 
vu  given ;  nor  is  it  known  that  any  has  ever  been  giTen  since.    Had  it  been  an- 

•Jefletian'BWorks,vol3,  p.  ill.  Do.  LoUerto  JudgeBreckeiiridee,voL3,p.416. 
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nmmixd  ai  ihe  time,  there  can  be  no  donbt  it  would  hare  proved  fUal  to  the  eleclion 
of  Mr.  JeflersoQ.  Whether  ihe  iatercst  of  our  couiuiy  would  or  would  not  hava 
been  thereby  promoted,  is  not  a  queilion  for  discuuion  here. 

■  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  at  thM  tiniB,  it  wm  proTided,  Art.  2,  wc 
1,  "  The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  napectiTe  Slates,  and  vole  by  ballot  fiirtwo  p«r- 
■ons, — of  whom  one,  at  leael,  aball  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  St&te  with  ihem- 
telres.  And  tbey  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number 
of  voles  for  each,— uAicA  liii  (hey  shall  agn  and  certify,  end  tianamit,  sealed,  to  the 
■eat  of  goyemraent  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Presidfnt  of  the  SenaM. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  sliall,  in  the  presence  of  (he  Senate  and  Houseof  Re- 
presentalires,  open  all  i/ie  catificaia,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  Tha 
person  having  Ute  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
wvijotily  of  the  whole  numbtr  of  eledon  appainUd ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
who  hare  such  a  majonly,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  tlien  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives  shall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  President ;  and 
if  00  person  have  a  majority,  then  tiom  liiejwt  highett  on  the  list  the  said  Hou>« 
■hall,in  like  manner,  choose  the  President.  But,  inoboosingtlie  President,  thevoiea 
riiall  be  token  by  States, — and  a  majority  of  all  tlie  Stales  shall  ba  nccensary  h)  a 

'From  the  aboTc  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Canstttution  is  imperative  as  to  tha 
form  and  mamer  in  which  the  electoral  returns  are  to  be  made.  The  ceremony  of 
<^ening  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses.  The  package  of  a  Stat« 
having  been  opened  by  the  Vice  President,  it  was  handed  by  him  to  tlie  tellers.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  the  presiding  officer.  On  opening  the  package  endorsed  tieorgia  votes, 
it  was  discovered  (□  be  totally  irregular.  The  statement  now  about  to  be  given  is 
derived  from  an  honorable  gentleman,  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  yet  living  in  this  Stale.  Ha 
•ays,  that  Mr.  Wella  (a  teller  on  Uie  part  of  the  Senate.)  informed  him  that  the  ea- 
vetope  was  blank;  that  the  return  of  the  votes  was  not  aulhenlienled  by  Ihe  lignO' 
(Brei  of  Ike  eleetori,  or  any  of  than,  either  on  Uie  outside  orlheintide  of  the  envelope, 
«rin  anjr  tAhermarmer  ;  thai  it  merely  stated  on  the  inside,  that  the  voles  of  Georgia 
were,  for  Thomas  Jefferson  four,  and  for  Aaron  Burr  J^r,  without  the  wipiatiiTt 
of  any  other  perioa  -whatsoever,  Mr.  Wells  added,  that  ho  was  very  undecided  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  tellers.  It  was,  hoobver,  suggested  by  one  of 
tbem  that  the  paper  should  be  handed  to  the  presiding  ofGcer,  without  any  statranent 
Cram  the  tellers,  except  that  the  return  was  informal ;  that  he  consented  to  this  ar- 
langement  under  the  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  onnoimce  the  natura 
of  the  informality  from  tbe  chair ;  but,  to  his  utmost  surprise,  he  (Mr,  JeSerson)  ra- 
pidly declared  that  the  votes  of  Georgia  were,  four  for  Thomas  JeHerson,  and  Jbur 
for  Aaron  Burr,  without  noticing  their  infonnolity,  and  in  a  harried  maimer  pot 
dKfn  aside,  and  then  broke  the  seals,  and  handed  to  the  uUers  the  package  buta.  Iks 
next  Slate.  Mr,  Wells  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Mr,  Jefferson  looked  al  the  pajMT 
pniponing  to  contain  a  stalemenl  of  the  electoral  vole  of  the  State  of  GecMrgia,  his 
eoontoumM  changed,  but  that  the  decision  and  promptitude  with  which  he  acted  o» 
that  occasion,  convinced  him  of  that  which  he  (a  lederaliat)  and  his  party  had  al- 
ways doubted,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Jeffereon's  decision  of  character,  at  least  when  ma 
own  interest  wa<  at  hazard,  Mr,  Wells  further  staled,  thai  if  the  votes  of  Georcia 
hid  not  been  thus  counted,  as  it  would  have  brought  all  the  candidate*  into  the 
Uotiw, — and  Mr.  Pbekney  among  the  number,— Mr.  Jefferson  could  dqi  hara 
beendected  Prendenl. 

Tbe  same  honorable  member  of  Congnsa  further  stated,  that  some  few  years  aftn 
ncaiving  the  above  infbmiaUon  from  Mr.  WiJls,  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  John  Nicholaa,  who  was  one  of  the  tellers  referred  to,  and  who  had  removed 
fram  Virginia  into  the  western  part  of  the  Slats  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nicholas  g«T« 
(he  hotiorable  member  the  same  statement  in  substance,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been 
pmioaaly  derived  ftom  Mr.  Wells.    Mr.  Nicholaa  vraa  a  warm  personal  and  poli- 
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tkal  (ritnd  of  JeSenon,  and  dcckred  that  he  never  felt  so  astounded  In  hit  lifii  oa 
wbon  he  discoTered  tbe  iire^ariiy.  He  claimed  some  credit  ibr  the  adroit  manner 
in  which  he  had  maiiHged  Mr.  Rutledge,  bo  as  to  obtain  his  consent  to  hand  the  pa- 
per to  Mr.  JeficiBon,  without  public  eiplauation  lioin  the  tellers,  and  which  woa  tf- 
ftcCed  by  a  conciliator]'  eiq>ea]  lo  the  magnoDimily  of  the  member  from  South  Carolina. 

The  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  given  at  tbe  election  in  1800,  was  <M«  lum- 
Avi  tmd  Viirfy-ei^  r  necesBBiy  lo  a  cboiee,  urmty.  Mr.  JeSeraon  nod  Mr.  Biur 
had  each,  according  lo  the  return  made,  ttBtnty-tlirtc.  Georgia  gave  /our  vo«ea.  If 
that  number  had  bean  deducted  fiom  JdTerwin  and  Burr,  aa  illegally  relumed,  of 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  they  would  have  had  only  nxty^ifn«  votes  each;  convi- 
quently  they  would  not  have  had,  in  t!;e  language  of  the  Constitution,  "  a  insjority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,"  andthecBudidates  out  of  which  a  choice 
of  President  inu«  be  made,  would  have  been  Mr.  Jefieraon,  Mr.  Burr,  Mr.  Adama, 
and  Mr.  Pinckney.  The  fedcrid  members  would  then  have  said  lo  the  republicans, 
we  will  unite  with  you  in  the  choice  of  either  of  tbe  gentlemen  presented  tn  tha 
hoose  except  Mr.  JeSbrson  ;  and  if  the  government  is  to  be  brought  to  a  tarminalion 
by  our  failure  to  elect  a  President,  the  responsibility  will  l>e  on  you.  And  it  is  bcUav- 
ed,  thU  in  such  a  case  the  doiMfid  members  who  were  sighing  for  office,  if  any  such 
there  were,  would  have  rejected  the  suggestion  in  toto.' 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  narrative,  minutely  circumstantial,  of 
me  most  serious  crime  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  public  cul- 
prit,— and  from  deliberate  testimony,  Mr.  Jefferson  must  be  branded, 
in  the  list  of  American  Presidents,  as  an  usurper  and  a  cheat  Six- 
tus  the  Fifth  placed  the  Uara  on  his  brow  by  a  bold  manteuvre  of 
resolute  ambition, — and  the  wondering  historians  of  his  time  join 
in  admiration  at  the  successful  energy  of  his  conduct; — but  the 
severer  rirtue  of  a  republic  could  not  screen  even  the  most  faroritB 
character  of  her  children  from  the  eternal  infamy  of  such  an  act  as 
this.  How  then  shall  the  friends  of  Jefferson  defend  his  character  from 
an  assault  so  fatal.  The  answer  is  simple  indeed, — the  entire  super- 
structure, argument,  inference,  and  all,  has  not  even  the  semblance 
of  truth  for  its  foundation.  In  no  particular,  or  circumstance,  is 
the  allegation  of  this  historian  true, — in  the  letter  or  the  spirit.  The 
TOtes  of  Georgia  -were  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  elec- 
tors, both  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  letter, — and  the  min- 
litest  scrutiny  cannot  detect  a  single  discrepancy,  or  the  omission  of 
a  formality  prescribed  by  the  wording  of  the  law,*     What,  then,  are 

*  Let  the  reader  compare  the  docinnent  itself  (  preeeived  in  the  archives  of  iba 
Benate  )  with  the  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Dam.    The  following  is  in  all  reqKd* 

a  literal  copy  .- 

GbOBOIA      EXXULITIVE  DCPAlTimT, 

LouitviUc,  DtctmbtT  3,  1801k 
liiat  of  Toten  and  eleclora  on  behalf  of  the  stale  of  Georgia,  auihoriini  to  vota  Ibr  ■  Pre- 
■idenl  and  ■  Vice  President  of  the  United  SvUta,  under  the  ConBlitution,  and  an  Act  pMWNl 
and  appmred  Mareh  lirt,  I  ?n3,  entitled,  "An  AclrelatiTa  U  the  election  of  a  Preaidentud 
Tica  President  of  the  United  Suiee,  and  declaring  the  oScer  nhs  shall  act  as  Pcesideat  as 
ia  the  case  of  Tscaneies  in  the  affiles,  both  of  President  and  Vice  Fieaidanl: 
Genl.  John  MorriHio,  of  Burhe, 
Dennis  Smell,  of  Rtchmond, 
Henij  Gnybill,  of  Hsneock, 
Daiid  Blecltshear,  of  Wsshinglim. 

r,o,:,7i.i.yGoOglc 
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we  to  tbiok  of  a  writer,  who  nnderUkes  to  handle  gnve  qneBtions 
of  dispaled  history,  and  brings  forward,  among  his  most  serious 
eridence,  such  trash  as  this.  So  thorough  is  the  contempt  which 
■nch  conduct  cannot  but  awalcen,  that  we  would  feel  justified  to  our 
readers  by  passing  over  every  other  statement  on  a  new  point  of  his- 
tory which  he  has  made,  as  unworthy  of  examination,  after  an  in- 
stance so  indecorous  of  want  of  judgment,  if  not  want  of  truth. 

But  we  find  this  already  long  article  grows  upon  ns.  In  going 
over  the  ground  so  far,  we  have  been  compelled,  from  the  necessity 
of  our  limits,  to  omit  many  points  of  interest, — and  our  notes  for 
the  remaining  porUon  of  the  book  are  so  nnmeroua,  that  we  must 
altogether  omit  extended  notice  of  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  Presi- 
dential election.  No  historic  doubt  now  rests  upon  the  question, 
that  the  iron  firmness  of  the  democratic  party,  at  that  time,  saved 
the  country  from  a  daagerous  extremity,  which  can  never  occur  again. 
For  seven  successive  days  and  nights  from  the  11th  to  the  ITth  of 
February,  1601,  was  this  extraordinary  excitement  kept  up, — the 
repablicans  adhering  with  inflexible  firmness  to  their  duty,  in  voting 
for  Mr.  Jefferson, — and  the  federalists  as  constantly,  though  not  as 
resolntely,  during  the  same  period,  continuing  to  vote  for  Burr.  This 
party,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  desperate  in 
the  prospect  of  the  political  annihilation  which  awaited  them,  in  the 
event  of  Jefferson's  success,  hesitated  at  no  means  to  avert  their 


Certified  to  baa  Dm  lid  of  ths  alaelori  ar  Oeorgil,  sodar  tha  diraelkm  of  [ha  Lagialatora 
«f  Oat  State. 

Witoea  my  buH^  Bod  Ih«  eieesIiTa  aeal  of  the  Slate  at  Lmur'Jtt,  the  dif  end  jaai 

JAHBS  lACCSON,  Govtraor, 
Thomu  Jomraon  Stcrdaiy,  [SaiLJ 

Ob  the  other  aide  of  the  aheel,     the  Id  page,)  the  Totea  are  giTtn  ■*  loDowi : 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  AARON  BUHH. 

Jom  MoBBisoH,  John  Mobbisoh, 

DaHHis  Smelt,  H.  D.,  Dbhmib  Bnelt,  H.  D., 

Hbh.  OaAiatLL,  Htw.  Obatbill, 

Do.  Blacubiab.  Dd.  Blacuhbab. 

The  aeal  ca  the  aataula,  atill  in  good  praiemliaD,  »  oT  nd  wax,  baaiiag  an  am  toupt 
with  licimetardnwii, — and  Ihe  motto,  "Pial  Juatilia,"  and eomipoadi  eiacllj  withlb»t,tn 
mier,  intheiiuidooflhadocaraenL    The. duplicate  espyia  indl  reipeetaiiniUarlo  the  oae 


raoMA*  JSTVSMCW,  Vie*  Pnndad  ^  fl«  OnUti  Stattt, 

and  PrttiiUmt  tf  Ou  SnaU. 
Wa  d>  oaniry  the  nilhiii  to  eaniaio  the  Tolai  of  tha  •laslan,  oa  behalf  gf  the  SUla  tf 
Ourgia,  fiva  Prealdenl  and  Vice  Presidgnc  of  Iha  United  Statea. 

Joan.  MaaaiBOn,  Has.  Obatiu.1, 

Dainni  9kblt,  Do.  BuaaiBaAB. 

n*  latter  if  poM^atn^sd  Dee.  a, 

VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  9 
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ikte.  Xn  th«  beginning  of  the  Goiite»t  diey  pused  a  resolution  ibmt 
the  balloting  should  be  continued  without  the  adjournment  of  the 
House, — with  a  view  to  make  it  a  mere  trial  of  physical  strength,  and 
exclude  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  republican  member  bom  Maryland,  who 
was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sicknesor — and  whose  absence  would 
have  given  the  vote  of  Maryland  to  Burr.  Bat  this,  eventnally,  vra» 
an  efficient  means  of  their  defeat.  With  a  feeling  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Greece, — during  a  heavy  snow  storm,  the  invalid  had 
his  bed  removed  to  the  Capitol, — where,  attended  by  hia  faithful 
wife,  he  remained  during  the  protracted  Btruggle^  depositing  his 
vote  tn  every  ballot,  and  had,  linally,  the  satisfaction  and  reward  of 
■eeing  hia  devoted  firmness  the  means  of  giving  the  unanimous  vote 
of  his  State  to  the  man  of  the  people.  Thus,  finding  there  wag  no 
probability  of  shaking  the  republicans,  who,  in  each  of  the  thirty- 
■ix  ballotings,  gave  the  vote  of  eight  States  in  a  solid  phalanx  to 
Jefferson,  the  federalists  gloomily  suxrendered.  The  four  members 
from  Maryland,  and  the  one  from  Vermont,  of  that  party,  who  had 
divided  the  vote  of  their  respective  States,  putting  in  blanks, — and 
thus  permitting  their  opponents  to  make  up  the  number  of  ten  fpr 
their  candidate.  During  the  whole  period  Jefferson  never  received 
a  federal  vote,  nor  Burr  a  republican  one. — and  that  entire  party, 
indignant  and  disgusted  at  the  open  attempt  of  the  federalists  to  de- 
feat the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  naturally  directed 
their  attention  and  suspicious  scrutiny  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  their 
own  candidates,  who  had  been  made  such  a  signal  instrument  in  the 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  them.  Circumstances  in  the  previous  part 
of  Burr's  political  course,  and  his  general  character  for  subtlety  and 
intrigue,  lent  a  color  to  these  unfavorable  impressions,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  the  virulent  discussion  that  ensued,  were  completely 
verified,  hy  a  moral  certainty  of  proof  convincing  to  every  rational 
mind.  It  is  certain,  that  from  the  effects  of  that  discussion  Burrnever 
recovered.  Long  before  the  close  of  his  term,  as  Vice  President,  it 
was  perceived  that  his  office  alone  prevented  him  from  sinking  into 
utter  insignificance;  and  his  return  to  private  life  was  a  return  to 
an  ignominious  obscurity,  and  political  disgrace,  from  which  he 
never  emerged,  but  to  the  darkest  notoriety  of  imputed  crime. 

We  entirely  acquit  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  going  over  this  con- 
troverted ground,  step  by  step,  with  Mr.  Davis.  We  have  shown 
what  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  only  new  facts  bearing  upon 
this  discussion,  which  he  has  advanced;  his  remaining  evidence, 
though  more  authentic,  wants  the  important  requisite  of  being  the 
'^whale  truth.  He  makes  one  incautious  mis-statement,  before  examin- 
ing the  specific  charges  against  Burr,  of  collusion  with  the  Federal- 
ists, viz :  (hat  the  contradictions,  he  now  introduces, '  rarely  ever  met 
the  public  eye  except  through  the  federal  newspapers.'  On  the  con- 
trary, the  letters  of  denial  now  brought  forward,  with  an  air  of  clos- 
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log  th«  controrers^  in  triumph,  were  all  published  in  the  democra- 
lic  papers  of  the  day,  and  were  made  the  subjecta  of  a  scrutiny  so 
searching,  they  but  confirmed  what  they  were  designed  to  overthrow. 
The  nature  of  the  case  forbade  the  possibility  of  proving  the  Tariona 
allegatioas  with  judicial  siactness ;  but,  no  one  can  calmly  read  die 
Toluminous  statements  which  were  brought  forward  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  without  feeling  that  the  dark  stain  had  been  fixed 
upon  Burr's  political  honor,  beyoad  the  power  of  removal,  and  that 
bis  party  fealty  had  been  tampered  with  and  betrayed.  The  state* 
ments  respecting  the  suppression  of  Wood's  Hietory,  need  not  now 
be  examined,  as  having  no  farther  connexion  with  the  subject,  than 
their  effect  in  directing  and  concentrating  attention  to  the  heavier  ac- 
cusationsagainstdiecharaeter  of  the  Vice  President.  Wood  was  a 
weak  and  vain  creature,  and  though  of  good  attainments,  perfectly 
venal ; — and  had  his  miserable  production  come  before  the  world  on 
its  own  merits,  it  wouldnever  have  been  heard  of.  But  it  certainly  was 
•n  exciting  and  suapicioua  circu  nstance  that  a  prominent  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party,  enjoying  their  second  highest  office,  should, 
privately  have  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  suppressing  a  history 
of  the  men  and  measures  so  justly  odious  to  them,  as  a  body,  and  of 
which  the  widest  promulgation  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  populir  mind; — but  before  the  excitement  of  the 
transaction,  with  the  book,  had  died  away  is  its  own  absurdities,  the 
press  and  the  public  mind  were  completely  engrossed  in  the  earnest 
discussion  of  the  far  more  important  qvestion  which  had,  in  a  man- 
ner, grown  out  of  it,  whether  the  Vice  President  was  not  politically 
treacherous  and  unsafe,  and  had  not  actually  connived  at,  and  encou^ 
aged,  that  deliberate  attempt  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  set 
aside  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  own  favor, — an  attempt 
which  was  universally  regarded  as  the  most  flagrant  outrage  on  pop- 
ular  rights,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and  as  a  dis- 
gracefal  effort  to  obtain  an  office  never  intended  for  him,  by  means, 
which,  in  his  case,  would  have  been  clearly,  at  the  best,  a  legislative 
usurpation. 

The  enumeration  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  grounds  of  suspicion  Bgainst 
Burr,  is  not  complete  ; — we  will  add  a  few  in  addition  to  the  cat». 
logne  he  has  vouchsafed  us.  He  was  accused  of  a  systematic  design 
to  effect  this  purpose,  from  the  time  of  his  nomination  as  Vice  Presi' 
dent,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Jefferson,  and  even  that  nominsUon,  it 
was  asserted,  though,  we  think,  on  insufficient  grounds,  he  obtained  by 
undue  meant  to  the  exclusion  of  Ooremor  Clinton.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  have  impressed  his  views  on  Mr.  Lispenard,  one  of  the 
electors  for  New  York,  and  the  suspected  foul  play  was  prevented 
by  the  device  of  General  Floyd,  the  Chairman  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Pierre  Van  Cortland,  who  playfully  insisted  on  writing 
the  ticket  for  each  elector.    Hod  Jefferson  been  dropped  by  a  single 
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•lector.  Burr  vould,  of  course,  hsTc  been  made  Preaideat  by  tW 
prioial  rote.  So  that  the  importance  of  this  obscnre  incident  is  ini- 
menie.  Yet  it  was  directly  charged  in  b  letter  addresBed  to  Burr 
himself,  which  appeared  in  the  American  Citizen.  It  is  obriously, 
however,  insusceptible  of  direct  proof,  and  is  inadmissible  as  evi- 
dence— beyond  the  fact  eatablished  by  it,  that  such  a  suspicion  was 
then  entertained  and  provided  against,  even  by  the  little  piece  of 
management  mentioned. 

The  specious  letter  ofBnrr  to  General  Smith,  on  which  so  mucli 
stress  is  laid  by  Mr.  Davis,  it  was  said,  was  intended  to  lull  the  De- 
mocratic party  by  false  professions, — and  the  proof  was  distinct  that 
Burr  knew,  when  he  wrote  it,  (he  equality  of  votes  between  himself 
and  Jefferson.*  An  article  published  as  a  commentary  on  it  in  the 
Washington  Federalist  of  January  1,  1801,  certainly  shows  that  it 
was  considered  by  that  party  as  an  indirect  adherence  to  their 
schemes  by  Burr.  That  article  began  thus:  "There  was  inserted 
in  ytwterday's  Federalist,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Burr,  which  we 
venture  to  predict  can  be  conceived  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  his  fitness  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair." 

It  then  goes  on  with  a  train  of  argument  to  prove  that  the  vote  of 
the  electors,  without  reference  to  previous  considerations,  presented 
both  candidates  on  an  equal  footing  to  the  House  of  Representattves, 
and  ended  thus,  "Colonel  Burr  ought  not  consistently  with  the 
principles  he  has  confessed  by  his  proxy,  General  Smith,  (o  inter- 
fere,  in  any  manner  whatever;" — and  this  was  precisely  the  cue 
on  which  Burr  acted  daring  the  election. 

The  excited  controversialists  of  the  time,  exposing  its  flimsy  pro- 
fessions, addressed  the  following  language  to  Colonel  Burr,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  force. 

"  But,  BIT,  if  you  had  meant  with  nitcarity  to  '  ilisclaini  all  competition  with  Mi. 
Jefferson,'  it  was  of  b  niXure  so  equlvoeal  ai  to  be  inefllcticioUB.  Had  yon  '  naltjr 
meant  lo  diulaini  oU  competUion  with  Mr,  JeSerson,'  there  u  one  way,  whkh  man 
have  beoi  obriotu  to  yotmelf  ai  the  time,  ia  which  yon  mi^t  bava  dona  so  afleo- 

"  Yon  OQght,  sir,  to  hiTe  uud  '  it  ia  STldently  the  wish  of  the  people  U>  l^oce  BJc. 
JelFenon  at  the  hend  of  the  QoTemment ;  and  iL  ia  probnble,  fiom  ihs  UBUa,l  cooduet 
of  the  federiLliM,  that,  to  diiappaint  the  people,  the;  may  attemfit  to  place  the  admi- 
oistralion  in  my  hondi.  I  ihould  cordially  contemn  ao  impn^jer  an  act.  I  wiD 
DCTer  accept  it  from  tbem.  Should  they  by  menace  or  by  intrigue,  bf  fajee  or  bj 
fraud,  be  enabled  to  commit  the  EieculiTe  power  to  my  gnidaiKe,  I  viil  autanOf  n- 
rign  it  In  hin  lo  uA«n  tht  people  iave  ncjwiiiejy  aUaUtd  it.  I  aec^  no  office  ctm- 
irary  to  their  will." 

Bat,  sir,  it  did  not  exactly  suit  your  viewi  to  be  thui  ocptieit,  yoa  did  mean  to 
cooiiterBtt  the  wiabea  and  expectations  of  the  people,"  Ac. 

■  The  Idler  anoouDcinj;  thi*  equality  was  publiihed  in  the  Americiui  Citiam  ef 
Decen)berl6,and  waarsceiTcdrnNew  Yorit.by  Swaitwout,  tbedaybefoiB.  Itwu 
wrilMi  by  Timothy  Greene,  said  to  ha>e  been  Bart't  cmiuary.  The  lettei  la  Oene- 
t*l  Bmith  is  dated  December  16, 1600. 
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Timothy  Greene's  denial,  p^ge  91,  of  being  an  agent  of  Burr's  to 
«ecure  his  election  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  of  Mr.  John  Swartwout, 
«f  having  been  the  medium  of  transmitting  his  communications  to 
Burr,  were  proTed,  after  tbeir  publication,  to  hare  been  the  merest 
«TBsions  of  the  aubatantial  accusation, — Greene  having  warmly  inte- 
rested himself,  as  charged,  sjid  his  information  being  sent  to  Mr. 
Swartwonl  himself,  directly, — instead  of  to  Burr,  in  the  form  of  let- 
tsn,  under  cover  to  him.  We  have  mentioned  already  that  the  final 
news  of  the  result  of  the  South  Carorma  vote,  after  which  Burr's 
letter  to  General  Smith  was  written,  reached  New  York  from  Mr- 
Greene  through  Mr.  Swartwout. 

The  fact  of  conferences  between  Burr  and  the  Federalists  respect- 
ing the  election,  rests  upon  strong  evidence,  the  real  merits  of  which 
the  denial  of  Ogden  and  Livingston,  published  by  Mr.  Davis,  does 
not  touch.  It  was  first  directly  asserted  on  the  authority  of  two  re- 
■ident  and  highly  respectable  clergymen  of  New  York,  Dr.  Linn  and 
Ifr.  Abeel,  and  Burr  was  so  Gonscions  of  the  importance  of  their 
evidence,  that  he  sent  to  them  a  request  that  they  would  sign  for 
lum  a  written  form  of  certificate,  to  the  eSect  that  they  had  the  in- 
formation  from  "common  reporL"  This  they  refused,  on  the 
gronnd,  that  they  knew  it  from  particular  information,  not  from 
"  common  report."*  Had  they  put  their  names  to  such  a  declaration, 
we  should  no  doubt  have  had  it  here,  along  with  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Davis's  evidence  to  settie  the  question.  A.  letter  was  also  received 
in  New  York  by  a  leoAng  democratic  gentleman,  from  a  dietin- 
fished  m«nb«r  of  Congress  in  Washington,  ^ving  full  notice 
that  such  an  intrigue  was  on  foot,  and  desiring  them  to  put  the  Jef- 
ferson  party  on  their  guard.  This  letter  was  dated  January  39th, 
t801,  and  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  the  information  was 
received  at  Washington,  by  a  letter  from  a  leading  federalist  in  New 
York,  addressed  to  a  member  of  Congress  in  that  city,  and  tiiat  Mr. 
Ogdea  was  deputed  to  ascertain  Burr's  views  In  the  matter.  Ogdem 
did  see  Burr  on  the  business,  as  he  acknowledged  in  his  letter  to  Ir- 
ving; and  the  "leading  federalist"  was  said  to  be  General  Hamilton. 
The  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  withheld  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Citizen,  for  fear  lest  it  might  produce  a  duel 
betweeo  him  and  Burr.  When  the  controversy,  however,  waxed  hot, 
it  was  announced  by  Denniston  and  Chectham,  that  the  writer's 
name  would  be  given  up,  on  the  application  of  General  Hamilton,  or 
on  his  public  denial  of  having  written  such  a  letter.  This  was  on 
the  lltii  of  December,  1803.  The  paragraph  from  the  Evening 
Poet  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  page  94,  (amounting,  at  beat,  to  nothing 
more,  than  that  Hamilton  had  not  "  personally  "  knowledge  of  the 
negotiation,)  was  published  the   ISlh  of  October  previous.      Mr. 
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Davis  doea  not  ^ve  any  denial  from  Hamilton,  dated  afler  this  re- 
markable publication  two  months  subsequent, — which  was  agitin  stilf 
more  formally  repeated  in  the  fall  of  1803,  and  Burr  challenged  tff 
the  test  of  requiring  a  public  denial  from  Hamilton  of  the  fact.  The 
letter  of  Dr.  Irving,  and  Mr.  D;  A.  Ogden's  reply,  published  by  Mr. 
Davis,  page  95,  vrere  in  like  manner  made  the  Bubjects  of  very 
searching  scrutiny  and  criticism  by  the  Democratic  press.  They 
were  shown  to  have  artfully,  but  completely,  evaded  the  points  al 
issue,  and  were  pronounced  "  gross  inrpositions  on  Ibe  public."  The 
history,  too,  of  Edward  Livingston's  certificate,  page  97,  is  with- 
held. Livingston  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  gentleman  to  whom  Burr  had  referred  the  "Pedetal  negolia* 
tor,"  for  an  explanation  of  his  views.  This  certificate,  which  merely 
states,  that  Burr  held  no  communication  with  him,  inconsistent  with 
his  letter  lo  General  Smith,  was  given  to  Burr  on  his  own  solicilation, 
and  was  dated  July  27th,  1902,  when  the  publication  of  the  "View" 
had  directed  general  attention  to  his  conduct, — but  was  not  published 
until  April  24,  1803,  when  it  leaked  out  in  the  Evening  Post,  on  the- 
last  day  of  the  New  York  election,  and  was  circulated  in  handbills  and 
placards  all  over  the  city.  Mr.  Livingston  was  then  Mayor  of  New 
York,  and  promptly  published  an  explanation, — in  which  he  did 
away  with  the  impresMon  created  by  that  use  of  his  certificate  ;  de- 
nying that  he  had  ever  given  Burr  authority  to  refer  amy  one  lo  him 
"  for  an  explanation  ofhis  views  orwishes  respecting  the  President- 
ial election,"  but  also  stating,  that  a  "Federal  gentleman"  had 
called  on  him,  to  whom  he  made  the  same  remark,  and  explicitly 
avowed  his  intention  to  vote  for  Jefferson,  and  his  belief  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  eFectors  would  do  the  same.  Coupling  this  with  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  Ogden's  visit  to  Burr,  as  expressed  iu  his 
letter  to  Irving,  the  inference  is  very  strong,  that  Burr, — whose  repu- 
btion  for  address,  would  seem  abundantly  verified  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  managed  to  have  the  chances  of  his  position  tested,  to  the- 
fullest  extent,without  direct  personal  implication, — was  not  unwilling 
that  the  arguments  of  the  "Federal  negotiator,"  should  be  trieJ 
upon  Livingston,  who  could  have  materiall}^  influenced  the  vote  of 
New  York  in  the  election ;  and  therefore  directed  the  negotiator  to 
open  the  subject  to  him,  and  sound  him  on  the  probability  of  New 
York's  supporting  Bnrr,  in  the  contest.  Mr.  Livingston  would  not, 
therefore,  permit  his  certificate  to  be  used,  without  expranation,  to 
exonerate  Burr  from  all  fmplication  of,  at  least,  having  suffered  him- 
•elf  to  be  tampered  with. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  John  Swartwout,  page  98,  is  the  last  exculpatory 
evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Davis.  This  was  also  demolished 
at  the  time  in  a  very  able  letter  addressed  to  Swartwout,  published 
in  the  American  Citizen,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  apamphlet  fornr 
with  Cheetham'sNine  Letters.    It  was  replied,  to  1^  Mr.  Penningtoo, 
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in  ansver  to  whose  charges  it  was  vritten,  in  the  Ercning  Post, 
vaA  it  was  fastened  upon  Swartwout,  that  he  had  written  letters, 
advising  the  electioa  of  Burr,  "  rather  than  have  no  President" — and 
which  were  followed  up  immediately  by  other  letters  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Van  Ness,  advising  the  election  of  Burr  "at  all  events."  * 

But  while  adducing  evidence  to  disprove  the  fact  of  Burr's  inlri- 
gning  with  the  Federalists,  why  has  not  Mr.  Davis  contradicted  that 
K>(  Alexander  Hanjitlon,  himself, — hand  sordidus  aucior  veri, — who, 
It  was  repeatedly  charged,  had  said  openly  at  Albany,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Josiah  Ogden  Hofiman,  Judge  Troup,  Judge  Brockholst 
Livingston,  and  Judge  Pendleton,  that  Burr  had  negotiated  or  inlri- 
■gned  with  the  Federalists  for  the  Presidency,  and  that  it  could  be 
proved  in  a  court  of  justice!  This  rests  upon  the  explicit  authority 
of  Judge  B.  Livingston  himself,  who  stated  it,  for  publication,  to  (he 
"Editors  of  the  Citizen, — certainly  a  much  better  authentication  than 
written  certificates,  in  general  and  artfully  constructed  phraseology. 

But  it  were  a  task  as  useless  as  it  would  be  fa^guing  and  uninte- 
resting, to  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  obsolete  controversy.  We 
have  touched  upon  it  only  because  Mr.  Davis  has  assumed  (he  enor- 
mous improbability  that  the  whole  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy — 
ftlse  and  calumnious,  got  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  waged  to  con- 
■vmntadon  by  him  and  his  partisans,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Burr.  Some  sentences  of  dark  eloquence  are  wasted  on  this  postu- 
late, which  is  as  perfectly  wanton  and  gratuitous,  as  several  of  the 
other  assertions  of  these  volumes,  relative  to  this  matter.  Without 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  Jefferson  was  no  way  instru- 
mental in  bringing  on,  or  in  any  manner  accessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of,  this  embittered,  and,  to  Burr,  fatal  controversy.  It  had  no 
features  of  preconcert  or  conspiracy,  and  far  from  having  originated 
in  secret,  at  from  influencing  a  community  ignorant  of  Burr,  it  was 
begun  by  those  who  had  known  him  from  his  youth,  and  who  had 
marked  every  step  of  his  political  progress.  It  was  waged  and  it 
died  away  under  hia  own  eye;  in  the  midst  of  ardent  and  able 
friends,  who  defended  inch  by  inch  the  honor  of  their  chief.  It  was 
throughout  confined  almost  entirely  to  New  York,  and  extended 
only  to  other  States  from  the  interest  which  both  parties  might  be 
presumed  to  feel  in  a  controversy  so  deeply  afFecttng  the  character 
of  an  officer,  and  a  politician,  so  distinguished  as  the  Vice  President. 
The  struggle  was  not  in  any  shape  or  form  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  but  between  the  Clinton  party  and  the  Burr  party  of  New 
York ;  and  while  this  embittered  paper  warfare, was  going  on  all  the 
wrath  and  indignation  of  Burr's  friends  Were  directed  against  the 
adherents  of  Clinton,  and  protestations  of  undiminished  respect  and 
■ttachment  to  Jefferson  were  freely  used  even  by  the  warmest  par- 
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tii&ns  of  the  Vice  President,  to  defend  him  from  the  charges  of  politi- 
caX  defection  brought  forward  by  the  unsuapected  branch  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Davis  to  Colonel  Burr'a  interest  then,  excites 
■urpriee  at  hia  present  hardihood.  Even  at  that  early  period  it  was 
sufficient  to  gain  for  him  the  appellation  of  being  hie  "  bosom 
friend,"  "  familiar,"  and  "  tool,"  in  all  the  intrignes  of  which  he 
was  Buapected,  and  his  activity  and  zeal  in  furtherance  of  bis 
patron's  advancement  to  the  Presidency  was  sufhciently  prominent  to 
procure  him  warm  notice  in  the  publications  the  design  gave  riae 
to.  Mr.  Jefferson's  refusal  to  gratify  his  hopes  of  a  lucrative  officct 
in  New  York,  and  the  gay  young  man's  dashing  pursuit  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  shades  of  Monticello,  in  quest  of  it,  are  personal  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  the  period,  which  may  be  revived  without 
Btain  from  the  disrespectful  language  in  which  they  are  recorded,  as 
contemporary  evidence  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  period  of  his 
life,  when  the  biographer  of  Burr  did  not  think  Jeffenou  quite  so 
bad  as  he  now  represents  him — and  that  his  enmity  to  him  originated 
in  a  sufficient  csuae.  The  zeal  and  activity,  if  not  the  discretion^ 
with  which  he  advocated  the  elevation  of  Burr  to  the  Fresideacy, 
were  conspicuous  at  the  time ;  and  that,  too,  by  the  v^ry  means 
which  he  now  seems  to  think  so  disgraceful  to  bis  memory,  and 
labors  with  bo  much  effort  to  disprove,  as  a  criminal  stain  upon  his 
character.  But  the  convenient  Lethe,  in  which  his  own  recollec- 
tions of  the  matter  seem  to  have  been  steeped,  should  have  been 
applied  to  every  history  and  remembrance  of  the  event,  before  he 
made  his  calculations  for  success  in  his  defamation  of  Jefferson.* 

*  Wc  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  publication  of  the  time,  bi  b  commenlaty 
on  the  Bttmirable  qualificMioiu  of  Mr.  DbvU,  to  be  the  hiMorieal  arrugiieT  of  Jdlb- 
•on  in  this  mauer,  nnd  the  Tindicalor  of  the  ionocenee  «f  Biut,  at  hii  axpoiae. 

"  At  iha  ■ims  dms  Mr.  Bnn'i  dsToted  loob  mn  not  Ule  fai  (he  ci^  cf  Saw  Twk.    A 

joan;  nun  of  (ha  name  of  Mitllmw  L.  Dirk, — m  nnwrkable  for  hii  ehiUaring,  tfaiu  il  hn 
tlwajn  uppenTHl  Rnnge  thsl  Mr.  Bun-  ihould  Imt  him  irith  hit  secret],— thia  youth  flew 
aboot  the  itrMta  like  a  ghutUecock  thrown  from  (he  huidi  of  hii  muler,  dec  I  Bring  that  altar 
Ibfl  firvt  cr  lecond  tou  in  the  Houae  of  RaprtaentaliTei,  the  RepubJicaBB  ought  to  girs  up  Mr. 
JelTetion,  and  join  the  Pedendiala,  to  elect  Mr,  Bmr.  He  declared  il  at  hie  opbion,  ihalujr 
other  policy  would  beeitremely  inJudiciDia.  In  the  true  federal  \oae,  thit  wiae  and  diicreet 
jrmith  obaerred,  that  Ihe  two  Republicana  bad  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  thai  thin  brl 
afaowed  (hat  Ihe  cooniry  hid  bo  choice  between  them.  Bendet,  vliiniately,  be  Mid  Iho  Ra- 
pnblieant  muat  gir*  way,  and  a  too  great  obatinaay  would  only  injure  the  feelmgi  of  Hr. 
Burr,  which  might  produce  diaagraaable  conaequencea,  aa  he  would  undoubtedly,  at  the  cbi^ 
ta  Preaidenl. 

"  It  Biay  ha  proper  to  apologiie  tor  faaring  taken  nolice  of  thia  miaeiable  iBatrnmenl  of  a 
wretched  prmcipal.    Bat  bebg  in  the  conSdence  of  Mr.  But,  and  known  ta  eircdato  U> 

Ihe  plot."— J  Fi«a  i^Uu  Pelitital  Condud  iff  Aaron  Burr,  Esq.  <fc.  NcaYork,  1301. 
page  49. 

Alittie  fanheron  the  Bime  writer  pvea  an  amusing  account  of  Mr.  DaviB'jotunBj 
to  lifoiuicello  in  quest  of  an  office,  which  endi  ■■  fbllowB:  "Snch  was  the  quixiNiB 
D  little  eip«e(Mltl    Davia  haa  ever  sinee  been  an  aptaOf^aaaiiti 
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The  obMoritf  of  nearly  forty  years  has  settled  upon  these  transae- 
liona.  MoBt  of  the  actors  in  them,  and  all  in  whom  tbey  could  have 
reanimated  the  bitterness  of  personal  feeling,  hare  passed  &om  the 
■tsge  of  life,  but  their  opinions  went  to  form  one  of  the  settled  re- 
sults of  history ;  and  if  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  full  tide  and  triumph  of 
hie  popularity,  under  the  most  &TorabIe  circumstances  for  exer- 
eisiog  his  great  talents  and  commanding  influence,  fell  from  his 
proud  position,  irretrierably  prostrate  from  the  withering  effects  of 
a  free  and  fearless  discussion,  the  hope  is  vain,  indeed,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  with  such  materials,  to  wash  ihe  Ethiop  white, 
and  to  make  the  public  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
ftateamen  forged  his  claim  to  the  proud  confidence  of  his  contempo- 
rariee,  and  should  now  be  stripped  of  all  title  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  hia  couiitry. 

Our  readers  will  hare  found  in  the  preceding  narraUve  a  faithful 
sketch  of  the  public  services  of  Colonel  Burr,  up  to  the  period  when 
the  Presidential  election  of  1801  gave  his  character  to  history. 
Though  we  have  not  always  followed  Mr.  Davis  as  a  guide,  we  pre- 
sume its  correctsess  will  hardly  be  impugned.  The  latter  portion 
of  his^fe  has  nothing  to  detain  us.  In  1804,  when  he  was  hope- 
lessly tepfidiated  by  the  Republican  party,  and  even  stigmatized  by 
(he  Federal*^ -^B. a  Cataline,  there  was  enough  left  of  a  name  and 
character  Quce  b«  inflnential,  for  a  considerable  number  to  ground  a 
hope  of  founding  a  party  of  their  own,  under  his  auspices.  He  was 
accordingly  run  for  Governor  in  opposition  to  Morgan  Lewie,  but 
want  of  success  was  foreseen  from  the  commencement.  It  was 
during  Uiifl  contest  that  that  second  great  event,  for  which  he  is 
darkly  eonspicuons  in  our  annals,  occurred,  in  the  tragic  death  of 
Hamilton,  which  seemed  to  precipitate  him  upon  his  destiny — by  fore- 
dosing  against  him  for  ever  the  sympathy  of  the  opposite  party,  who 
mourned  their  favorite  as  a  martyr.  This  work  throws  no  new  light 
upon  this  transaction,  and  hurries  over  in  like  manner  the  last  me- 
morable event  of  Burr's  career,  his  too  celebrated  treason.  We 
will  not  join  issue  with  Mr.  Davis  respecting  the  evenL  The  ver- 
dict of  the  Court  was  "  not  guilty,"  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  acquitted  criminal  to  make  his  country  repent 
the  lenity  of  his  jury.  The  additional  charges  against  Jefferaon  which 
Mr.  Davis  makes  this  trial  the  means  of  bringing  forth — we  have 
not  DOW  the  apace  nor  even  the  inclination  to  examine.  They  have 
bees  refuted  again  and  again. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Davis; — neither  as  illnstratiDn  of  hi^ 
tory,  nor  of  character,  does  his  work  possess  the  least  meriL  It  haa 
added  nothing  whatever  of  good  to  our  former  knowledge  of  Bun 
•r  his  times,  and  even  the  great  abundance  of  evil  widi  which  it  in 
saturated,  is  nothing  more,  as  we  have  shown,  than  a  rifacdamem^ 
of  die  slanders  of  a  wrelched  pamphlet  war,  which  died  away  too 
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thoroughly  attei  their  first  appearance  to  excite  the  leaet  appreheo- 
flion  of  permanence  or  effect,  as  respects  the  Tame  of  JefierBon,  from 
their  present  unhallowed  rcTival. 
^  A  few  moments  more  to  Burr's  character,  and  we  have  done. 

The  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  Aaron  Burr  form,  altogether,  in  bis 
rise,  his  triumph,  and  his  fall,  one  of  the  moat  impressive  lessons  in 
(he  history  of  a  popular  government. 

Under  other  circumstances  and  in  a  different  state  of  society,  his 
peculiar  endowments  and  qualifications  were  such  that  he  might  pro- 
bably hare  taken  rank  in  history,  among  the  herd  of '  great  men.'  Of 
brilliant  talents, — a  mind,  bold,  clear,  and  sagacious, — and  an  address 
singularly  winning  and  attractive,  he  could  have  made  himself  conspi- 
cuous in  any  country  or  period,  but  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  times  when  society,  resolved  into  its  original 
elements,  left  every  character,  without  any  adventitious  obstacle  or 
•id,  to  find  its  own  level,  and  form  its  own  support.  Burr  was 
thrown  into  relief  strongly  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Hisalnl- 
ities  and  energy  invested  with  a  warmer  interest  than  their  own, 
the  subordinate  and  somewhat  insignificant  services,  in  the  war  of 
Independence  of  a  volatile  and  eager  youth,  who  retired  from  the 
army  long  before  its  completion.  The  same  qnalities,  aided  by  his 
position  in  society,  gave  him  influence  as  a  politician,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  in  the  first  noviciate  of  the  labors  and  duties 
of  self- government,  and  the  pretensions  of  public  men  were  exa- 
mined with  less  scrutiny,  and  yielded  to  with  more  readiness,  than 
when  experience  and  necessity  had  taught  them  circumspection. 
As  a  politician,  his  strongest  characteristic  was  his  selfishness — 
he  had  no  steady  or  guiding  principle,  by  which  to  regulate  his 
conduct  or  opinions,  and  this  instinct  led  him  to  adopt  the  course 
which  promised  the  easiest  attainment  of  his  immediate  object 
This  also  made  him  reserved,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  (he 
people  became,  in  turn,  distrustful.  Me  had  none  of  the  eloquent 
candor,  which  makes  purpose  clear  as  action,  and  wins  the  con- 
fidence  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of  adversaries,  from  the  mere 
absence  of  all  guile.  By  the  inverse  ratio  Burr  was,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attractive  In  private  life.  He  shone  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  for  there  manner  was  omnipotent,  and  tact,  and  grace,  and 
.  honied  words,  could  accomplish,  what  only  lofty  integrity  and 
great  actions  could  do  in  public  life, — win  him  the  applause  and  di^ 
linction  that  he  coveted.  But  even  in  his  personal  conduct,  that  want 
of  principle,  which  was  his  bane  as  a  politician,  degraded  him  intoa 
libertine  and  a  voluptuary.  The  selfish  gratification  which  was  his 
(d>}ect,  found  the  price  of  pleasing  in  indulgences,  for  which  honor, 
reputation,  and  morality,  were  sacrificed  without  a  scruple.  No  man 
was  ever  socially  more  corrupt.  "  In  his  intercourse  with  females," 
nyi  his  biographer,  "  he  was  an  unprincipled  fiatterer,  ever  yre- 
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pued  to  take  adT&ntag^e  of  their  weakneu,  their  credulity,  or  their 
confidence.  She  that  confided  in  him  wha  loHt.  In  refeiring  to 
this  sabject,  no  terms  of  condemaatioa  would  be  too  strong  to  apply 
to  Colonel  Burr."  Strong  language,  indeed,  but  which  would  b« 
borne  out  by  the  personal  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
qualities  which  made  Burr  restless  and  intriguing  as  a  politician,  wem 
well  calculated  to  give  him  gucceas  in  his  profession  as  a  lawyer; 
the  repntation  of  lofty  eharacteri  be  could  not  win  in  any  punuiL 
There, — as  the  science  of  law  has  always,  onfortitnately  for  mankind, 
been  practised, — wiles,  address,  and  aaaiduity,  directed  with  sagacity 
and  promptness,  could  hardly  fail  to  effect  their  object.  His  prac- 
tice, in  consequence,  became  lucrative  and  extensive.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  weight  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  his 
success  recorded  by  his  biographer,  waj)  accomplished  by  a  disre- 
putable artifice,*  which  could  ncTcr  hare  been  practised,  still  leu 
exulted  in,  by  an  honorable  mind. 

Afl  B  politician,  he  rose  with  great  rapidity.  There  was  a  some- 
thing in  the  mystery  of  his  conduct  calculated  to  impose  upon,  per- 
haps awe,  minds  less  acute  and  active  than  his  own.  The  art  of  ma- 
nagement alone  achieved  for  him  the  wonders  of  political  weight  and 
personal  importance.  He  was  invaluable  in  arranging  the  plan  of  • 
legislative  campaign,  or  an  election  contest ;  and  his  importance  to 
his  party,  became,  in  consequence  immense.  It  was  not  of  a  kindt 
however,  to  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  endeavours — and  while 
his  personal  influence  and  popularity  were,  at  one  time,  probably 
higherinhis  own  State  than  that  of  any  otherman  except  Hamilton— - 
unlike  him,  he  was  scarcely  known  throughout  the  Union.  The 
nomination  to  the  Vice  Presidency  was  given  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  not  won  by  Burr.  The  progress  of  that  election  furnished 
opportunities,  calculated  to  bring  every  latent  quality  of  Burr's 
reckless  and  unprincipled  character  into  action.  He  was  by  that 
contest  placed  in  circumstances,  where  ehance  could  bring  within 
his  grasp  that  dazzling  prize,  to  which  in  other  crrcumstaDces  men 
could  only  look,  as  a  reward  of  great  services,  or  in  the  triumph  of 
mighty  principles — to  be  achieved  by  years  of  patient  struggle,  and 
to  constitute  a  national  inccess.  There  was  nothing  beyond  that 
for  an  smbidous  wish,  and  his  specious  philosophy  too  sure^ 
taught  him  that  success  would  consecrate  the  means.  In  failing  he 
lost  all.  The  outrage  against  public  principle  was  not  less  flagrant 
in  the  Attempt,  than  it  would  have  been  in  his  success,  and  his  poli- 
tical fote  was  sealed.  The  possibility  of  a  public  man  colluding  for 
■n  end,  centering  in  himself  wi  A  adversaries,  against  whom  the  whole 
party  whose  opinions  he  represented,  were  committed  in  direct  hoe> 
tility  of  cardinal  views, — is  a  political  crime  for  which  there  is,  and 

•  ToLS,  page  16. 
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ought  to  bs,  ng  forgiTeneas.  That  faoatUe  principle  formed  the  life 
Mid  Boul  of  his  political  power,  and  repreaented  the  mighty  maaa 
of  hope*  and  fears  and  opinioag,  which  had  placed  him  in  th« 
front — their  creature,  their  assertor,  their  conaerTator — and  the  very 
■emblance  of  betrayal,  in  a  crisis  where  onfaiUDg  coofideace  waa  at 
once  the  teat  of  purity  and  the  instrument  of  Buccesa — waa  a  treaaon 
against  all  honor  and  all  righteousness — infamous  in  its  accompiish- 
ment,  and  latally  so  iu  its  failure. 

That  charge  was  made  against  Burr.  He  had,  before  the  whole 
oountry,  been  used  as  the  instrument  of  the  deadly  foea  to  hia  party 
and  his  principles,  and  the  withering  accusation  waa  added — wiUt 
hia  own  connivance.  In  the  absence  of  direct  proof  against  him  there 
was  nothing  in  his  character,  or  previous  political  history,  to  repel 
the  dark  auapiciona  that  were  directed  against  him  ;  he  showed  no 
respect  for  the  morbid  anxiety  of  public  honor  which  called  for  ez< 
pla nation.  Morose,  haughty  and  reserved,  he  received  every 
charge  with  a  sullen  desperation  that  savored  of  the  contumacy  of 
guilt,  until  auapicion  became  confirmed,  by  a  maaa  of  conclasive 
circumstantial  evidence  ;  and  the  towering  fabric  of  hia  power, 
which,  like  a  mighty  oak  of  the  foreat,  spread  hia  influeoce  far  and 
wide,  was  uprooted,  prostrated  and  withered,  by  the  storm  of  indig- 
nant exasperation  he  had  aroused. 

Utterly  hopeless  was  that  fall — most  solemn  and  impressive  is 
the  lesson,  to  all  public  men,  which  it  inculcates.  It  is  in  vain  to 
talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics,  or  of  proscription,  in  the  case  of 
Burr.  In  no  country,  where  freedom  of  opinion  exists,  will  a  public 
man  be  exempt  from  assault;  but  the  value  of  sterling  principle  is, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  and  raaligoity  of  attack,  will  the 
counteracting  love,  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  be  diffused. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  attacks  of  the  press  on  Burr,  with  those 
on  JeffersoD — indeed  it  ia  unnecessary — for  in  malignity,  extent, 
and  vigor  there  is  no  comparison, — yet,  in  spite  of  them,  the  inflaence 
of  Jefferson  grew  in  the  country  until  he  overshadowed  the  power 
and  the  hostility  of  a  mighty  and  "triumphant  faction — in  spite  of 
them  he  carried  his  mild  and  salutary  policy  into  effect — and  in  spite 
of  them  has  bis  memory  grown  dear  to  his  country,  and  his  glory 
become  identified  with  its  inatitntione,  and  with  the  best  intereats 
of  mankind  wherever  they  are  understood.  Burr  fell  not  before 
tkem,  but  becsnse  he  had  forfeited,  for  ever,  all  claims  to  pubUc 
Aonfidenee  or  respect. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Burr  developed  more  fully  the  darkness 
of  those  elements  of  his  character  which  hurled  him  from  his  high 
«itate.  The  death  of  Hamilton  opened  every  eye  to  the  horrid 
flpectacleof  a  man  without  a  heart,  and  in  his  subsequent  trial  for 
treason  against  his  country,  the  restless  and  dangerous  intriguer  was 
laid  bare  in  every  motive.    Though  acquitt«Nl  on  the  technical 
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chmrge,  ft  higher  tribimkl  hsd  pasaed  an  irreTenible  jndg;ment  on  his 
conduct,  mud  be  wandered  forth  from  that  bar,  like  the  primal  mnr- 
derer,  with  the  mark  of  God  npon  his  brow, — an  outcast  and  an  alien 
among  his  kind.  From  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  hia 
fate  without  a  feeling  of  fear  and  awe.  A  wanderer  in  foreign  lands, — 
and  every  where  suspected  and  repelled — the  proud  man  tasted  the 
wretchedness  of  misery  and  want,  and  returned  to  his  country,  be- 
cause he  conld  find  no  asylum  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  all  the 
earth,  though  he  had  essayed  to  purchase  it  by  forswearing  the  rery 
land  of  hie  birth.  There  he  lired  to  a  long  wretchedness  of  age, 
forsaken  by  friends,  deserted  by  kindred,  and  shunned  by  all.  He 
lived  to  see  most  of  the  contemporaries  among  whom  he  had  once 
been  foremost,  assume  their  rank  in  history,  and — sad  extremity 
of  fate — to  see  posterity,  also,  confirm  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
previous  age  upon  himself,  consoled  only,  in  the  depths  of  his  de- 
gradation, by  the  selfish  excesses  of  a  bded  voluptuary,  so  &r  be* 
neath  the  cognizance  of  social  morality,  as  to  be  reckless  of  ita 
frown  and  hardened  from  its  effects. 

Awful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  that  desolate  old 
man,  as  he  wandered  forth,  alone,  unknowing  and  unknown,  in  ths 
heart  of  the  mighty  city  where  multitudes  had  once  hung  upon  hit 
words,  and  applauding  crowds  pressed  eager  round  his  steps, — shun- 
ned by  all,  or  pointed  out  to  the  gaze  of  timid  curiosity,  like  some 
spectral  rerirescence  of  poHticBl  enormity. 

Burr's  place  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  seenred  to 
him  only  by  the  maleficence  of  his  star.  Up  to  the  close  of  his 
legialative  career  in  1799,  he  had  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  an 
ordinary  politician,  and  during  his  public  career  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  no  act  to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  or  even  the  con- 
sideration of  his  country.  His  name  is  connected  with  none  of  lh« 
great  public  events  or  measures  of  his  day,  nor  has  he  left  a  single 
writing  behind  him  in  a  period  when  principles  and  policy  were  dis- 
cussed withal]  the  energy  and  vigor  of  great'  and  inquiring  minds, 
from  which  his  contemporaries  could  ever  gather  an  opinion  on  the 
great  questions  of  law  and  policy,  which  agitated  his  day, — ^bnt  the 
presidential  election,  the  death  of  Hamilton,  and  his  trial  for  treason, 
are  dark  distinctions,  which  will  ever  attach  to  his  name,  and  secure 
him  a  place  in  history,  equally  conspicuous  as  a  warning  and  an 
example,  * 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PEMCIL. 
No.  II. 

WILLIAM     C.     BITE6. 

One  of  tho  most  accompliahed  men  of  the  day.  ii  the  original  of 
the  No.  II  of  our  political  portrait  gallery.  And  of  all  the  promi- 
Bent  Btatesmen  now  before  the  public  eye,  few  enjoy  in  so  high  > 
degree  the  personal  respect  and  esteem  of  their  friends, — a  respect 
and  esteem  which  no  differences  of  opinion,  that  may  arise  in  the 
progress  of  complicated  and  delicate  questions  of  public  policy,  can 
shake.  Mr.  Rives  has  been,  from  his  youth,  a  zealoua  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  school  of  political  faith,  in  the  great  division  of  the 
parties  of  the  country,  of  which  he  early  imbibed  the  principles  from 
«n  intimate  intercourse  with  its  great  founder,  Jefferson  ;  and  if  the 
opinion  has  ever  been  entertained  by  any,  that  any  minor  diversi^ 
of  views,  upon  points  of  expediency,  time,  and  means  towards  a 
common  end,  could  produce  the  effect  of  placing  him  in  an  adverse 
relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  Democratic  party  (of  whose  creed 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  when  fairly  ascertained,  is 
a  cardinal  feature) — that  opinion  is,  we  feel  conHdent,  widely  erro- 
neous. Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  distinguished  Vir- 
ginian Senator  can  ever  permit  himself  and  the  personal  influence 
which  attaches  to  his  name — already  on  frequent  occasions  honora- 
bly eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  Democratic  cause — to  be  made  an 
instrument  of  serious  or  permanent  party  dissension,  by  those  who 
look  to  that  means  as  affording  the  sole  possible  remaining  chance 
for  the  re-establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  Democratic  ascendency  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  Mr. 
Rives  can  ever  be  permanently  alienated  from  the  side  of  all  those 
soundly  Republican  associates,  to  the  success  of  whose  exertions. 
Id  the  common  cause  of  their  common  principles,  his  abilities  and 
eloquence  have,  on  many  eventful  occasions,  so  efficiently  contrib- 
uted. We  have  no  doubt,  that  on  all  future  occasions,  as  through 
his  past  political  career,  Mr.  Rives  will  never  pursue  any  other  than 
«  manly  and  honorable  coarse,  entirely  free  from  any  influence  of 
onworthy  motive,  and  with  a  single  view  to  consolidate  and  perpetu- 
ate the  ascendency,  in  the  administration  of  our  institntions,  of  the 
principles  of  Jefferson. 


1838. 1  7h-Morrow.  »l 

We  liare  frankly  to  confeei,  that  the  artist  has  been  by  no  means 
happy  in  the  expression  of  countenance  which  he  haa  given  to  his 
sketch.  Though  a  faithful  resemblance  in  point  of  feature,  he  has 
conTerted  the  expression  of  grave  dignity,  which  belonga  to  Mr. 
Rives  in  serious  moments,  into  a  harshness  and  even  raoroseness  of 
expression,  equally  foreign  to  Mr.  Rives'  countenance  and  charac- 
ter; thus  producing  an  effect  which  we  were  unwilling  to  allow  to 
go  before  the  public  without  this  correction. 

We  are  induced  to  postpone,  to  a  future  occasion,  a  more  extend- 
ed notice  of  the  career,  character,  and  style  of  eloquence  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opposite  sketch,  in  the  expectation  of  having  then  atom- 
disposal  a  variety  of  material  for  the  purpose,  of  a  highly  interest- 
ing nature,  including  unpublished  letters  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
other  shining  lights  of  American  Democracy. 
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To-morrow  he  will  live,  Lorenzo  swears. 

Quite  a  new  life — and  hath  so  sworn  for  years. 

Tell  me,  Lorenzo,  when  will  come  this  day, 

Thou  call'st  to-morrow T  Is't  still  distant! — Say, 

Where  is  it  I  and  how  is  it  to  be  got  I 

What  is  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  bought  T 

Will  it  by  Parry  at  the  pole  be  found ! 

Or  brought  to  light  by  Symmes  from  under  ground  t 

To-morrow,  did'st  thou  say,  Lorenzo  T  why. 

Is  that  a  day  that  hath  not  yet  gone  by  T 

'Twas  known  before  the  flood, — its  years  outweigh 

E'en  those  of  Nestor  or  Methuseleh. 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  live  !  to-day  is  quite 

Too  late — He  who  lived  yesterday,  did  right ! 

F.  S.  K. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTION. 


Whea  engaged  in  the  midit  of  a  riolent  morel  atruggle  of  hos- 
tile principles  and  parties,  spreading  over  a  widely  extended  field, 
diversified  with  rarioue  local  peculiarities,  if  we  would  form  a  clear 
idea  of  its  general  aspect  and  tendency,  we  must  ascend  to  the  emi- 
nence of  original  principles,  abore  the  tumult  and  clamor  of  fac- 
tious interests.  There  alone,  looking  calmly  abroad  and  around, 
can  we  rightly  estimate  lh»  character  and  consequences  of  eacb 
particular  erent  in  the  general  contest 

The  Democratic  party  hos  certainly  had  to  sustain  some  severe 
shocks  of  partial  defeat  within  a  recent  period, — and  especially  on 
one  of  the  apparently  strongest  paints  of  its  position.  The  New 
York  Election  was,  unquestionably,  a  serere  blow — an  unkind  cut- 
though,  far  from  destroying,  it  did  not  even  stun.  We  have  no  dis- 
position to  extenuate  the  fact.  But  there  ifl  another  fact,  still  more 
important  than  that  event  itself, — the  effect  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  Democratic  party, — the  spirit  which  it  has  aroused — in- 
stantly— simultaneously — universally — as  though  at  some  sudden 
and  irresistible  signal.  We  have  seen  the  party  which  had  just  sus- 
tained a  severe  and  unexpected  overthrow,  instead  of  being  cast 
down,  bearing  as  proud  and  serene  a  front,  as  in  its  accustomed  hours 
of  victory, — instead  of  being  disheartened,  inspirited  to  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence  in  its  principles  and  cause, — instead  of  being 
frightened  from  the  object  towards  which  its  efforts  were  tending, 
deriving,  from  its  very  overthrow,both  a  double  stimulus,  and  a  double 
reason,  to  persevere  resolutely  forward,  with  the  calm  energy  of  con- 
viction of  right  and  consciousneBs  of  purity  of  modve,  to  its  accotn- 
ptishment  — deferred  only  to  be  made  more  certain.  This  is  a  specta- 
cle not  often  witnessed,  and,  when  presented,  always  the  surest  possi- 
ble augury  of  approaching  triumph.  This  fine  spirit,  shared  by  all 
alike, — from  the  leaders,  elevated  to  the  highest  stations  by  the  con- 
fidence of  their  country,  to  the  most  obscure  ranks  of  a  party  which 
emphatically  prides  itself  on  resting  upon  the  affections  of  the  mass 
of  the  people, — this  spirit  of  energetic  determination,  of  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  and  confidence,  both  in  the  great  principles  at 
Stake,  and  in  their  necessary  ultimate  ascendency,  tells  the  whole 
moral  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  Democratic  party  is  engaged, 
with  such  force,  as  ought  to  make  its  opponents  despair  in  the  midit 
of  their  rejoicing.  The  remark  that  was  made  immediately  after 
the  reception  of  the  intelligence  of  that  overthrow,  by  a  very  enu- 
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nent  authority, — that  'if  a  doubt  had  existed  before,  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  to  disconnect  the  Government  from  the  banking 
power,  it  was  now  removed,' — has  been  responded  to  by  the  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  a  similar  sentiment  from  every  quarter. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  very  singular  fact  T — for  that  it  is  a  fact, 
will  scarcely  be  disputed,  however  different  may  be  the  inferences 
drawn  from  it.  The  Opposition  hailed  the  announcement  of  this 
event,  as  of  the  certain  death-blow  of  the  present  Democratic  ascend- 
ency,— 

Tbe  kneU  of  the  dead  below, 
Oi  ibc  living  thai  ihonl^  shall  be  so. 

That  the  President's  native  State,  in  which  the  Republican  ascend- 
Micy<  established  from  of  old,  appeared  to  have  reached  its  highest 
poiat  of  majority  but  one  short  year  ago,  should  have  been  swept 
over  by  such  a  storm  of  revolution,  seemed,  indeed,  to  superficial 
obserrers,  such  an  evidence  of  total  political  annihilation  to  his 
party  and  policy,  as  might  well,  for  very  exultation  and  joy,  turn  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  bo  long  laoguished  in  the  cold  region  of 
hopeless  minority, — and  yet  its  sole  effect  upon  the  defeated  party, 
and  its  leaders,  has  been  seen  to  be,  to  increase  their  confidence,  and 
■timulate  them  to  a  higher  courage  and  zeal !  What,  we  repeat,  is 
the  cause  of  so  singular  a  fact  t 

The  analysis  of  that  cause  brings  us  down  to  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  our  two  parties  are  divided. 

The  Democratic  party  has  never  been  more  true  to  the  name  nn- 
der  which  it  has  been  steadily  organized,  since  its  formation  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government,  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  We 
ftre  no  friends  to  catch-words,  and  scorn  to  use  them.  But  in  that 
time-hallowed  party  name  we  recognize  a  principle  and  a  truth,  and 
not  a  mere  sound.  The  simple  fact  of  Us  having  been  borne  uni- 
formly through  so  long  a  period,  and  so  many  vicissitudes,  while  its 
antagonist  party  has  invested  itself  with  the  chameleon  hues  of  a 
score  of  different  names,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  characteristic,  and  not  a  mere  conventional,  designation.  The  first 
of  the  articles  of  belief,  in  the  political  faith  of  that  party,  has  always 
been  a  steadfast  confidence,  through  good  and  through  evil,  in  the 
iatelJigence  and  integrity  of  the  broad  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  at 
this  poiot  that  the  divergence  between  the  principles  of  the  two  has 
always  begun.  This  confidence  adbrds  as  unfailing  a  support  in 
misfortuae,  at  it  does  a  cheering  encouragement  in  success.  It  looks 
below  the  outward  seeming  of  events,  to  their  deep  causes  and 
■prings  of  motion :  it  is  not  frightened  by  a  ripple  that  a  chance 
breeze  may  sweep  up  the  channel  of  the  stream,  into  the  belief  that 
the  mighty  mass  of  the  river  has  changed  its  course,  and  is  rolling 
ts  deep  waters  backward,  against  the  law  of  its  own  nature.  It  re- 
cognizes that  what  is,  is  right ;  and  sees,  in  the  temporary  reverse  of 
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ta-day,  the  very  means  by  which  a  wisdom  »nd  a  power,  above  the 
level  of  our  petty  calculations,  are  bringing  about  the  ulterior  tri- 
umph of  truth  and  juatice. 

It  was  this  confidence  in  the  people,  { not  to  be  shaken  by  any 
ephemeral  delusions  or  excitementa,)  and  in  the  eternal  truth,  aud 
radical  democratic  soundness  of  the  principles  which  have  experien- 
ced this  temporary  check,  which  has  called  out  this  noble  spirit. 
And  general  as  has  been  the  manifestation  of  that  spirit,  by  public 
raee^Dgs  and  the  press,  aa  well  as  by  individuals,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  we  feel  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  party,  firm  in  our 
principles,  and  sure  of  their  eventual  overwhelming  triumph,  than 
we  have  ever  felt  before. 

This  sameNewYork  election,  notwithstanding  all  the  immoderate 
rejoicings  over  it  by  the  Opposition,  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  prove 
the  moat  fortunate  event  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  its  policy, 
that  could  have  happened ;  and,  in  truth,  its  beneficial  inAnences  are 
already  beginning  to  develope  themselves  very  seaBibly.  In  the 
*  Empire  State '  itself,  its  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  rery  salutary.  We 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  for  us  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  the  Democratic  party  there  needed  some  such  shock,  to 
renovate  and  purify  it  from  the  injurious  influence  of  too  long  a  pos- 
session of  too  undisputed  an  ascendency.  This  impression  has  been 
entertained  for  years  by  intelligent  members  of  that  party  itself,  and 
the  approaching  hour  foreseen.  So  long  as  government  is  adminis- 
tered on  its  present  principles,  of  general  orer'action  and  over-le- 
gislation, the  perpetual  check  of  a  formidable  opposition  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  principles  of  any  party  in  power ; 
while  by  dint  of  opposition, — by  perpetually  declaiming  against 
abuses  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  party, — this  minority  itself  be- 
comes purified  in  its  habits  of  thinking  on  political  subjects,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  the  majority  becomes  insensibly  corrupted. 
If  this  influence  on  the  former  were  suflicient  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart,  and  to  reform  the  vicious  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
creed  of  the  anti-democratic  minority  is  based,  then  the  patriot  could 
desire  nothing  more  than  a  constant '  rotation  in  ofiice,'  between  the 
two  parties,  each  rising  and  sinking  alternately,  as  it  is  relieved  from, 
or  encumbered  with,  the  corruptions  incident  to  the  long  possession 
of  power.  But  unfortunately  for  that  minority, — and  unfortunately 
for  the  country,  when  on  accident  places  them  in  power,  — such  is 
not  the  case.  Its  anti-popular  principles  lie  too  deeply  at  its  heart, 
to  he  reached  by  an  influence  which  does  not,  in  its  action  upon 
either  party,  extend  beyond  the  surface  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  sunk 
in  comparative  torpor,  during  their  long  Siberian  exile  from  ofGee, 
the  first  beam  of  the  glorious  summer  of  power,  on  the  winter  of 
that  discontent,  never  fails  to  quicken  them  again  into  active,  ener- 
getic, and  dangeiona  vitality.  We  will  not,  in  describing  the  use  which 
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■ih*i  part^  Beldom  fuls  to  make  of  the  power  thus  occasionally  en* 
-trusted  lo  it,  by  the  deluded  confidence  of  the  popular  vote,  quote 
the  apposite  fable  of  the  serpent  stin^ng  the  honest  bosom  that  has 
warmed  it  into  life, — though  the  courtesy  is,  perhaps,  but  little  de- 
■served, — but  it  is  very  certain,  that  their  real  priaciples,  in  their 
ntnkest  form,  always  on  snch  occasions  come  forth,  to  bask  in  the 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impel  them  to  the  cemmisBion  of  the 
most  suicidal  acts  of  folly,  and  to  insult  and  disgust  the  democratic 
mass  of  the  people,  whose  l)re8th  can,  at  the  next  election,  uumake, 
■as  it  has  made.  Witness  what  the  short  period  of  a  few  days  was  suf- 
ficient to  bring  forth,  in  the  triumphsnt  party  in  that  election.  We 
will  not  pause  to  dwell  on  the  extravagant  public  rejoicings  with 
which  that  victory  was  celebrated, — a  victory  «f  one  political  party 
over  another  in  the  peaceful  contest  of  opinion, — all  countrymen,  fel- 
low-citizens, and  friends.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  that  indecency, — 
because  the  bad  t«Me  of  the  whole  affair,  in  so  ridiculous  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  intoxicalaon  of  unaccustomed  triumph,  was  fully  equklied 
by  its  folly,  in  exasperating,  by  such  gratuitous  and  gross  insult,  the 
whole  of  that  great  party,  whose  temporary  defeat'(  by  its  own  di»- 
aensions  and  apathy)  was  thus  celebrated  as  a  national  triumph  over 
a  foreign  innding  foe  !  Nor  need  we  advert  to  the  equally  absurd, 
and  equally  insulting  attempt  to  secure  the  future  votes  of  the  "  ras- 
calle  rabblement,"  by  a  foolish  ostenl&tion  of  partisan  charity — a 
distrihution  of  com — by  way,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  immediate  prae> 
tical  performance  of  the  promise  that,  if  the  law  should  only  be 
given  np  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  they  would  take  care  of  the 
poor.  Nor  need  we  refer  to  the  penitential  eloquence  wiUi  which 
pardon  was  implored,  at  the  hands  of  the  old  anti-democraUc  party 
«f  a  neighbouring  State,  for  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York,— 
"which,  under  the  control  of  its  pestilent  democracy,  had  "sinned  long, 
itut  must  be  forgiven,"  and  must  be  admitted  to  a  place  side  by 
«ide  with  Massachusetts,  under  the  old  Fed^al  flag !  Our  design 
was  merely  to  allude  to  the  striking  fact,  of  the  open  avowal,  by  a 
portion  of  the  press  of  that  party,*  of  the  same  old  anti-republican 
doctrines  on  which  it  was  originally  founded, — in  their  full  extent  of 
a  preference  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic,  over  democratic,  institu- 
tions. This  avowal,  however  astonishing  to  the  foreigner,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  snch  a  sentiment  in  this  country,  creates 
no  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  understand  the  strong  anti- 
popular  bias  of  the  principles  of  that  parly,  and  are  accustomed  to 
tiear  Oie  free  expression  of  them  in  private  intercourse.     It  is  true, 

•  In  aUnmoa,  putioukily, lo  (he  New  Yoik  Cammeroiai  Adreniser,  (perhaps  ih« 
most  vehsmeal  utd  oonaiMaat  of  the  apponeau  of  ihelale  and  praent  Administrations,) 
and  ID  thaae  p«pers  which  copied,  or  abstained  lor  a  time  (till  the  signal  was  given 
whieh  it  WM  evidenlljr  necessary  to  obey)  ftom  indignanlly  denonncinK,  its  anid* 
ersr  tha  ngnatnre  of  "  Sydney. " 
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that  it  was  speedily  disclaimed  hy  the  more  ■ttgactouB  presses  wtiieb 
were  conscious  of  tlie  siricidal  improdence  of  the  act, — but  vith  lit- 
tle elTect,  to  reliere  the  pftrly  from  its  odiunr,  because  ita  substantial 
truth  was  generally  recognized.  We  would  not  be  so  uncandid  as 
to  impute  to  that  whole  party,  and  its  whole  press,  such  sentimentsr 
in  their  full  extent ;  and  do  not  intpugn  the  sincerity  of  those  who* 
disclaimed  them;  we  only  refer  to  the  fact  as  a  tangible  evidence 
of  the  general  complexion  of  politics!  sentirtient, — deeper,  of  course, 
in  some  portions,  than  in  others, — which  perrades  that  one  of '  the 
tmo  sides  to  the  one  question  before  the  country,'  ( to  quote  Mr. 
Webster) ;  and,  also,  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  iatoxicatian 
of  Tictory — in  vino  Veritas — to  call  forth  that  rash  exhibition  of  real 
principles,  which  is  but  rarely  hazarded  in  more  guarded  moments. 

An  occasional  discomfiture  to  a  powerful  party  is,  then — ^justly  re- 
garded— a  real  and  permanetrt  benefit.  It  sweeps  away  at  once,  by 
the  rude  shock,  all  the  time-grown  abuses  with  which  its  sur&co  has 
become  disfigured ;  it  humbles  the  arrogance,  and  reforms  the  cor- 
ruptions, incident  to  the  long  possession  of  power ;  it  relieves  it  from 
the  fatal  incubus  of  false  friends,  and  treacherous  leaders  ;  and  rat- 
lies  agsin  the  whole  sound  and  true  body  ofthe  party  around  the  InriD- 
cible  Orifiamme  of  its  first  principles.  Such,  we  htrre  no  doubt,  wilT 
prove  the  effect  of  this  overthrow,  to  the  Republican  party  of  New 
York.  There  are  already  the  clearest  ingestions  tn  every  quarterr 
that  such  will  be  the  ease ;  and  that  the  parallel  of  1821  and  '35, — in 
which,  after  a  simitar  defeat,  it  recovered  itself,  with  an  increased 
majority,  at  the  very  next  election, — is  tv  be  re-enacted  in  that 
Suie. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  philosophical  observer 
S'^es  reason  for  sattafaclion  in  such  an  event, — in  its  effect  on  the 
minority,  also.  A.  certain,  not  inconsiderable,  proportion  of  the 
people  conscientiously  entertain  opinions  at  rariance  with  those 
cherished  by  the  democratic  majority,  but  find  themselves  crushed 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  numerical  mass, — year  after  year  thwr 
hope  is  deferred,  till  it  maketh  tlie  heart  sick.  The  antagonist  party 
enjoys  a  perpetual  monopoly  of  the  power,  the  pride,  and  the  emo- 
lament,  of  the  ascendency.  The  ease  is,  we  confess,  a  hard  one,  to 
^ose  whose  honest  opinions  forbid  their  cordially  adopting  the  de- 
fflocratic  faith ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  loyalty  to 
republican  institutions  becomes  considerably  impaired.  They  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  very  great  attachment  to  that 
schemeof  popular  representation  which  keeps  their  opinions  forever 
under  the  absolnte  despotism  of  the  fixed  opinions  of  a  majority, — 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  the  wrong, — and  themselves  forever  ata 
hopeless  distance  from  the  El  Dorado  of  office.  Seriously,  this  is 
no  insignificant  evil  in  a  republican  state ;  it  is  a  gnawing  disease 
■ear  the  national  heart,  which  it  is  not  an  unimportant  object  to  cor- 
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Tect.  A.Rd  thiali  precisely  the  ■alntary  object  which  an  occasionftl 
vietory,  turaing  np  ia  the  chapter  of  Accidents,  subserves.  Hap- 
pening once  in  a  long  cycle  of  years,  it  is  sufficient  to  revire  their 
Urooping  patriotiain,  to  dispel  their  despair  of  the  republic,  to  softea 
the  bitter  hatred  generated  by  the  an  oh  repeated  triumphs  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  to  ease  their  bosoms  of  the  *  perilous  stuff'  of 
disloyalty  to  the  inatitiitioKs  of  their  country,  gradually  accumula- 
ted  there.  The  Whigs  wiH  go  out  of  power  at  the  next  fall  election, 
—but  they  will  go  out  better  republicans  than  they  hare  come  ia  ;  the 
UKiMrtal  tufragc  will  not  appear  so  pestilent  an  abomiQalion 
«fter  all,  nor  the  hailot  so  very  diabolical  a  contrivance;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  they  will  be  content  to 
pursue  their  opposition  to  the  policy  and  action  of  the  Government 
of  their  country, — established  and  ouintsined  by  a  majority  of  the 
people, — inlhe  legitimate  modes  ofargument,  declamation,  and  abuse, 
tfd  lihituiti,  without  broaching  die  dangerous  ideas  of  armed  'com- 
mittees of  ten  thousand,'  '  encampments  on  Capital  Hill,'  and  ■re- 
volutions, bloodless  aa  yet,'' 

The  present  was  probably  aa  suitable  an  opportunity  as  conld  have 
been  desired  for  that  occurrence.  In  the  biitory  of  our  country 
*nd  its  institutions,  we  are  yial  at  the  point  of  transiiion  beltvecn 
two  broadly  distinct  epochs, — the  disastrous  period  of  the  alfiance 
1>etween  the  political  and  moneyed  powers  having  just  reached  its 
close,  by  its  own  necessary  expiration,  and  the  more  auspicious 
«ra  of  a  total  diseonneedon  of  that  unholy  union,  being  just  about 
to  commence.  The  crisis  of  convulsion  brought  about  by  the  prin- 
-ciples  of  mischief  inherent  in  that  union,  afforded,  manifestly,  at  the 
-same  time  the  obvious  means,  as  well  as  the  fitting  occasion,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  event ;  and  on  the  resumption  of  the  poFi- 
Ueal  power  of  the  State  at  the  next  elections,  the  Democratic  party 
-will  enter  upon  the  new  epoch  in  a  more  healthy  slate  of  parity,  in 
those  party  usages  which  in  time  acquire  almost  the  importance  of 
principles,  than  if  this  temporary  reverse  had  not  occurred,  to  throw 
it  back  into  opposition,  on  the  ground  of  Its  original  principles. 

One  feature  of  that  contest  remains  to  be  noticed,— the  fact  that 
the  number  of  rotes  cast,  on  both  sides,  is  less  than  in  the  contest 
-of  1834,  by  the  surprising  amount  of  about  54,391, — the  diminution 
in  the  Democratic  vole  being  4I,2BS,  and  in  that  of  the  Opposition, 
13,136.  This  establishes  the  important  fact,  that  the  integrity  of 
that  great  party  remains  unbroken.  8o  far  from  the  truth  are  the 
claims  advanced  by  the  Opposition  press  throughout  the  country, — 
that  a  revolution  in  public  opinion  has  taken  place  In  the  Empire 
State,  and  that  the  *  democracy  of  numbers '  has  passed  over  to  range 
itself  under  the  Whig  flag, — ^that,  notwithstanding  the  high  excite- 
ment which  attended  the  election,  calculated  to  draw  out  the  full 
force  of  the  Whig  vote,  instead  of  receiving  an  aggregate  increase^ 
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it  fell  not  leBB-  than  thirteen  thouund  from  the  lerel  of  1834:  Tlw 
truth  ia  shnply,  that  the  violeni  means  which  were  strained,  to  an' 
extent  unprecedented  in  nur  party  annals,  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  principles  supported  by 
the  Dpmocralic  party,  in  Ihat  contest,  were  able,  with  the  co-opert- 
lion  of  vsrioua  acceHsory  caines,  so  to  distract  and  alarm  a  portion 
of  that  party,  as  to  keep  ihem  from  the  polls.  So  fu'  fr<Hn  successr 
however,  were  they,  in  transferring  any  considerable'  portion  to  the- 
opposile  side,  that  the  dinunution  of  the  Whig  vote,  at  an  election- 
held  under  snch  circnmstancea,  would  rather  tend  to  argue,  that  a 
portion  of  that  party  itself  are  inclined  tO' recognize  the  soundness 
and  patriotism  of  the  views  of  financial  reform,  contemplated  by  the- 
Democralic  parly.  The  absurd  cry  of  '  Agrarianism '  was  raised  and 
re-echoed  by  a  large  majority  of  ihc  press,  till,  by  dint  of  repeti- 
tion and  clamor,  it  was  able  thorov^hly  to  unsettle  the  public  mind. 
A  use  was  made  of  the  unfortunate  word  '  Loco-Foco,'  (a  rery 
iiHiocent  compound,  to  thosewbo  understand  it  rightly )  alone  suffi- 
cient to  frighten  fifty  thousand  very  honest  and  wwrthy  peoirfe  frotft 
the  ballot-boxes.  The  great  banking  interest  of  the  State, — with 
its  vast  array  of  influential  personages,  ollicers,  ctockholders,  and 
expectants  of  "  favors,'* — was  alarmed  by  the  grossest  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  tendency  of  the  reform  policy  of  the  AdministratioDr 
— proeeecKng  from  the  quarters  in  which  it  reposed  especial  confi- 
dence, as  its  peculiar  representatives  and  guardians.  Thus  panic- 
stricken,  by  the  most  agitating  appeals  to  its  natural  timidity,  it  ia  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  shonld  seek  shelter  under  the  inritinp 
wing  of  a  Whig  tegialatore,  in  preference  lo  encountering  the 
Bterncr  eye  of  a  Democratic  majority,  al  the  present  critical  period 
of  its  struggle  between  life  and  death.  And,  introducing  dissen- 
sion, panic,  and  apathy,  into  every  electoral  dislrict,  by  a  combined 
action — the  concert  of  a  common  interest  and  a  connnoii  hnpulser 
rather  than  of  conspiracy, — it  i^  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  smlchn  and  aimultaneoue  exertion  of  ihls  omnipotent  influence 
against  the  Democratic  party,  under  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  times,  was  able  to  achieve  the  result  that  has  been' witnessed. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  effect  of  accidental  and  temporary 
causes,  cannot  be  more  than  temporary  itself;  and-  we  may  with  en- 
tire confidence  predict,  that  the  triumphant  rejoicings  of  which  it 
has  been  made  the  theme,  (.partly  from  the  inebriationof  victory, 
and  partly  for  efi^ct  abroad  ]  are  destined,  at  the  next  fall  electionsp 
to  be  turned  into  weeping  andwailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth, — 

llese  violent  delights  hriTe  tial«nt  mits, 

And  in  thnir  Iriomph  die  tlike  fire  and  ponder, 

Which  SB  they  kiEs  conBume. 

The  indignation  of  the  Democratic  party,  aa  a  mighty  mats,  and 
M  a  wholei  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  indecent  n 
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vhich  it  has  been  eiulted  over,  in  its  tall  irom  its  pride  of  place, 
and  laid,  in  ignoiDinious  chaiDs,  at  the  feet  nf  the  Federal  Opposi- 
tion,— as  embodied  in  the  great  Presidential  candidate  of  the  East, — 
for  pardon  and  absolution.  The  eyes  of  those  to  whnae  dissensions 
aDd  apathy  the  defeat  ig  directly  attributable,  are  opened  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  contest.  It  has  annihilated  forever  the  *  distinct  organ- 
ization* of  a  third  'Conservative'*  party ;  and  forcing  over  into  the 
Whig  camp  ( in  spite  of  the  ill  concealed  acorn  with  which  they  arc 
greeted  by  their  old  bitter  opponents  )  a  small  proportion  of  them, 
whose  retreat  is  cut  ofTby  the  nccessilies  of  their  position, — it  rallies 
thereat  bach  under  the  good  old  flag  which  they  never  intended  to 
abandon  ;  although,  by  a  temporary  withdrawal  to  a  distinct  position, 
they  have  caused  it,  for  once,  to  be  soiled  with  the  dust  of  defeat 

Delusions  never  last  long  in  the  public  mind,  though  tbey  may, 
for  a  time,  overspread  and  cloud  its  surface.  Tbey  soon  evaporate, 
like  the  morning  miat  of  our  hills.  Misrepresentation,  though  it 
may,  at  a  critical  moment  of  panic,  impose  upon  the  intelligence  of 
our  people,  never  fails,  in  the  end,  to  recoil  upon  those  who  use  it. 
What  was  not  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  when  it  saw  half  of 
the  New  York  Whig  press,  a  few  days  after  their  victory, — while 
the  echoes  of  their  thunders  against  the  '  destructive  '  doctrines  of 
the  '  Loco-Focos  '  yet  lingered  on  the  ears  which  ibey  had  almost 
etnnned, — turn  round,  and  in  chalkiog  out  the  programme  of  their 
legislative  action,  during  the  little  brief  authority  in  which  they 
were  dressed,  adopt  those  very  doctrines  in  their  full  extent !  And 
others  of  them,  which  had  for  months  been  ringing  the  most  violent 
charges  against  the  Administration,  as  the  one  great  cause  of  the 
currency  convulsion  of  which  the  crisis  has  just  passed,  (urn  round, 
and,  with  amusing  naivete,  adopt  in  its  full  length  the  doctrines  of  its 
causes  as  maintained  by  the  friends  of  the  former, — a  view  which 
entirely  exonerates  it  from  the  responsibility  of  them.  And  when 
the  plain  common  sense  of  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  '  divorce  ' 
reform  proposed  by  the  Administration, — as  they  were  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Extra  Session,  against  the  delusive  mystifi- 
cation and  declamation,  by  which  alone  they  were  opposed, — has 
time  to  sink  down  into  the  public  mind,  and  pervade  it  witli  the  con- 
viction, which  is  really  irresistible,  of  the  ^visdom,  soundness,  and 
safety  of  that  policy,  how  strong  will  be  the  indignation  aroused 
against  those  who,  on  its  presentation,  at  the  hands  of  an  Adminis- 
tration which  was  to  be  opposed  alike  in  good  as  in  evil,  endeavoured 
to  drown  the  calm  voice  of  reason  and  patriotism  in  the  storm  of 
passionate  partisan  outcry! 

'What,  then,  is  the  actual  position  of  the  Administration  T  The 
answer  is  easy,  and  full  of  encouragement  to  the  Democratic  eauie. 
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No  ad  ministration  ever  maintained  a  noUer  attitude  iu  a  nobler 
position  than  the  present.  Never  did  a  more  auspicious  star  light 
the  future  path  of  our  destiny,  notwithstanding  some  clouds  which 
occasional!}'  flit  across  it.  Il  stands,  as  it  stood,  firmly  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Law.  It  hag  fearlessly  perilled  its  popularity 
(which  it  was  easy  to  avoid)  for  the  sake  of  its  principles.  Its  lan- 
Ifuage  is  firm,  calm,  and  soundly  argumentative,  while  it  is  moderate 
and  conciliatory.  The  policy  which  it  is  pursuing  is  one  directly  ad- 
verse to  Executive  patronage,  and  tending,  at  the  same  time  to  simplify 
and  cheapen  its  adminiatrotion ;  to  curtail  all  the  splendor  and  in- 
fluence incident  to  its  connection  with  banks  and  the  disbursement  of 
a  large  paper  money  revenue ;  and  to  remedy  effectually  the  present 
cancerous  disease  of  the  social  body  by  a  direct  application  to  its 
source.  It  has,  in  short,  gone  steadily  forward,  through  good  report 
and  through  evil  report,  in  the  march  of  reform,  which  the  last  Ad- 
ministration began  when  it  encountered  and  overthrew  the  'lion  in 
the  path,' — the  great  National  Bank  then  esisting.  The  great  evil  to 
be  reformed  was  the  want  of  a  fixed  measure  of  value.  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  fondly  thought  that  they  had  placed  that 
mainspring  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  by  their  carefgl  provisions,  embodied  in  the  heart  of 
that  instrument.  They  imagined  that,  by  expressly  withholding 
from  the  General  Government  the  power  of  incorporation,  for  the 
fear  of  its  being  used  for  the  creation  of  a  bank, — by  giving  it 
flpecifically  the  power  of  coinage,  and  nothing  more — by  denying  to 
the  States  the  power  to  issue  a  paper-currency — and  by  forbidding 
any  thing  else  than  the  standard,  intrinsic,  and  universal  measure 
of  value,  gold  and  silver,  being  made  legal  lender, — they  had 
secured  the  object  of  which  their  own  experience  had  well-taught 
them  the  incalculable  importance.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The 
subtle  genins  of  paper-money  has  been  able  to  frustrate  the  whole 
scheme  of  their  design,  and  to  baffle  and  evade  all  the  precautions 
by  which  they  had  hoped  to  secure  it.  Our  practical  currency  be- 
came entirely  of  paper,  except  for  the  minor  uses  of  small  changCt 
in  which  the  metals  can  aerve  no  purpose  of  a  standard  measure- 
ment of  value.  'We  are  dealing  only  in  facts.  Our  paper  professed 
always  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  equivalency  to  specie,  by  ita 
ready  convertibility ;  but  we  did  not  perceive  that  that  converti- 
bility was  but  a  sound  and  a  delusion.  It  was  a  reality  only  wheo 
not  thought  of  and  not  wanted  ;  but  as  soon  as  an  actual  demand  for 
specie,  to  pay  the  foreign  debt  periodically  consequent  on  an  elastic 
currency,  called  it  into  play,  it  would  melt  away  into  an  unreal 
mockery,  and  one-third  of  the  banks  of  the  country  (See  Mr.  Galla- 
tin) would  break,  and  the  rest  would  support  themselves  only  by  a 
crushing  pressure  on  the  community.  The  specie  standard  came 
into  operation  only  as  a  corrective  and  panishment  after  ezceso,  ftnd 
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not  as  a  prerentire  and  restraint,  upon  that  inherent  tendency, 
before  reaching  the  maximum  that  the  system  of  the  national  body 
could  bear.  This  plain  truth  cannot  fail  to  be  clear  as  the  sunlight 
to  every  calm  and  candid  mind,  namely,  that  by  reason  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  institutions  that  have  created  our  paper  currency,  to 
derive  their  profits  from  lending  it,  and  all  our  public  authorities, 
both  the  Petleral  and  State  Governments,  the  latter  conducting  all 
theirfiscAl  operations  through  the  paper  of  the  banks  alone,  the  conn- 
try  has  really  possessed  no  uniform  measure  of  value,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  precautions  of  the  Constitation.  It  has  had  but  a  '  coun- 
terfeit presentment '  of  such  a  standard.  This  is  a  position  which 
the  most  strenuous  friends  of  banks  and  paper  money  cannot  at- 
tempt even  to  controvert  Nor  will  any  question  that  this  defect  is 
the  radical  vice  of  OBr  system  of  currency — being  preciaelj-  analo- 
gous, though  on  a  wider  and  more  active  scale  of  operation,  to  the 
want  of  tixed  standards  of  weight  and  measurement.  This  defect 
has  been  the  original  and  ever  active  cause — the  prima  mali  labea — 
of  all  the  evils  which  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  country  has  suf- 
fered from  its  paper  currency,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  its  compensating  benefits  ;  and  to  supply  this,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  incidentally  within  the  competency  of  the  General  Govern- 
ntenl,  is  simply  the  object  of  what  is  called  the  hard-money  policy 
of  the  present  Administration.  The  peculiar  advocates  of  paper 
money  rest  their  defence  of  it  upon  the  ground  of  real  convertibility ; 
yet,  in  practice,  that  restraint  is  endrely  evaded,  simply  for  the  want 
of  a  regular  demand  for  and  circulation  of  specie.  This  is  what  the 
General  Government  proposes  to  furnish,  in  its  fiscal  operation.  It 
is  proved,  beyond  cavil,  that  the  amount  which  will  be  required  for 
that  purpose,  will  not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  additiou  which 
has  been  made  to  the  stock  of  specie  in  the  country  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  it  is  utterly  insignificant  in  coinperisoD  with  the 
total  amount  of  currency  and  money  transactions  of  the  community. 
Yet,  the  nniform  and  constant  circulation  of  that  amount,  its  pres- 
ence in  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  regular,  though  moderate, 
demand  for  it,  will  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  regulator  to  the 
paper  currency,  tending  to  keep  its  expansibility  perpetually  under 
the  restraint  of  a  bona  fide,  real  convertibility.  It  will  thus  compel 
every  bank  lo  keep  its  paper  down  to  the  standard  of  equivalency  to 
specie — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  all.  It  is  only 
sstonishing  how  the  advocates  of  banks  can  venture  to  oppose  this, 
sa  a  measure  of  hostility  to  them !  Yet,  it  is  equally  surprising  that 
it  can  be  imagined  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  can  be  long 
imposed  upon  by  such  inconsistent  and  suicidal  argument. 

This  refortn  brings  the  Government  back  to  the  path  prescribed 
to  it  distinctly  and  emphatically,  (ai  none  can  deny,)  by  the  design  of 
the  Constitution.    It  abstains  from  an  interferenee  with  the  Icfialn- 
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tion  of  tbe  States  on  tbe  subject  of  banking.  It  contentti  itaelf  with 
alTording  a  uniform  standard  of  value,  to  which  it  will  be  a  neces* 
ary  duty  of  every  State  aod  every  bank  to  coDform.  It  does  not 
abolish  paper  money,  to  substitute  an  '  exclusive  metallic  currency,' 
but  simply  affords  a  perpetual  check,  uufelt,  though  effective,  upon 
the  excess  and  abuse  of  paper-money,  if  the  States  choose,  in  their 
sovereign  pleasure,  to  continue  the  banking  system  which,  by  an 
ingenious  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  Constitution,  has  grown  up 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  And  this  object  who  will  gain- 
say— who  can  pretend  to  impugn  ?  Certainly,  no  friend  to  the  State- 
Rights  school  of  construction.  Certainly,  none  who  read  in  the 
Constitution  the  sacred  golden  rule  from  which  no  temptation  of 
apparent  expediency  should  induce  us  to  stray.  Certainly,  none 
who  are  unwilling  to  vest  in  the  Executive  that  influence  over  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  portions  of  the  community  inseparable  from  a 
connection  between  its  treasury  and  private  banking  corporations. 
Certainly,  none  who  desire  to  see  its  financial  action  confined  to  the 
simple  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  most  economical  revenue 
possible,  in  the  safe,  simple,  and  uniform  mode  designed  by  the 
Constitution.  Certainly,  no  consistent  friend  of  banks  and  paper- 
money,  who  wishes  to  restrain  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the  former 
to  the  abuse  of  their  power  of  creating  currency,  and  to  save  the 
latter  from  the  public  odium  so  justly  incurred  by  its  frequent  ex- 
cesses, by  adding  the  check  which  has  hitherto  been  wanting,  to 
keep  it  down  to  the  level  of  real  convertibility  and  equivalency  to 
speHe.  And  certainly,  we  may  add,  none  but  those  whose  minds  are 
engrossed,  in  spite  of  all  the  experience  both  of  England  and  of  our 
own  country,  with  the  one  absorbing  prejudice — that  the  sole  sove- 
reign panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  is  a  National  Bank. 
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No  portion  of  modern  history  ii  leaa  known,  u  well  in  our  own  country  u  in 
Europe,  thin  thu  of  (he  diSereni  States  which  have  riwn  within  the  preeenl  century, 
upon  the  mine  of  that  rnat  and  aplendid  dominion  once  posKssed  by  Spain  OTer 
theaouthemhalf  of  the  American  hemiipherc:  Very  few  individuBls,  indeed,  are  to 
be  Iband,  poueMing  tolerably  comtcl  ideas  of  even  its  general  outlines.  We  hare, 
thereibre,  thought  it  neerasaiy — as  it  would  probably  be  interesting  and  uaefiil— «i 
present  a  general  retrospect  of  the  past  history  of  tbew  onr  neighbour  republies,  at 
introduetory  to  that  section  of  our  future  regular  chronicle  of  eTcnls.  The  following 
article  (of  which  the  Hcond  half  will  be  given  in  our  next  nuinbeil  baa  been  prepared 
with  a  most  careful  attention  to  accuracy,  from  authentic  and  original  sources. 


At  tke  bc^inninf  of  the  present  century  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Monarch 
extended,  or  was  suppoeed  to  extend,  oter  more  than  one-half  of  the  American  . 
cantinenl,  and  nearly  two-tlunli  of  the  aggregate  surface  of  the  West  India  islands. 
Of  these  rast  territories,  many  tnets,  not  only  in  the  interior,  but  also  bordering  for 
bondreds  of  miles  upon  the  sea,  were  inhabited  exclusiiely  by  tribes  of  wandering 
ssTBges;  and  the  cbums  of  Spain  to  supremacy  over  thcgn  rested  upon  no  better 
foundations  than  the  grant  made  to  her  sovereigns,  in  1493,  by  the  Pope,  and  the 
osaent  or  indifference  of  other  Powers,  There  were,  however,  amoDg  these  domio' 
inns,  many  rich  and  extensive  eountriea, peopled  bypeisoDS  who  might  be  considered 
■s  civilixed,  who  sp<d[e  the  Spanish  language,  were  governed  by  Spanish  laws, 
and  were  in  all  respects  Spani^  subjects.  Of  these  latter  possessions,  some  had 
been  irtt  cultivated  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  most  valuable  portions  were, 
when  discovered,  occupied  by  natians  ahvady  &r  advanced  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  moat  usefiil  arts,  and  were  still  principally  peopled  by  their  de- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  tbcM  dominions,  at  the  above  mentioned  period, 
cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  settled  countries  were  si^ 
posed  10  conlain  about  sixteen  miltious  of  persons,  of  whom  the  majority  were  of 
ths  various  aboriginal  races  compichendBd  under  the  general  name  of  Indian.  Tbe 
whites,  or  those  of  purely  European  extraction,  did  not,  probably,  exceed  three  mil- 
lions, including  the  military  and  the  officers  of  government ;  and  there  were  abottt 
half  a  miUion  of  negroes.  The  remainder  of  the  population  was  made  up  of  per- 
sons of  mixed  bloods,  who  wen  denomiDaledmstfizoi,  muJaUffi,  sambos,  &e.  aecofd- 
ing  to  their  descent.  The  Indians,  and  inc>(ij:oi,  or  persons  oT  mixed  European  and 
Indian  bloods,  were  confined  to  the  continental  territories,  the  indigenous  race* 
having  disappeared  from  the  West  India  countries  i  in  the  sMtled  diatricu  they  wen 
wg^g*^  '"  agriculture,  mining,  and  tbe  mechanical  employments;  tbey,  indeed,  per- 
formed all  the  raannol  labor,  and  were,  upon  the  whole,  as  mo^  civilized  as  the 
onrrespondingclases  of  the  inhalutanls  of  Spain.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Indiana 
of  pure  blood  lived  in  villages,  district*,  or  parishes,  specially  aMigned  to  them, 
where  they  were  governed  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  potaetaed  certain  privileges  and 
inununitio,  withheld  finm  the  remainder  of  ths  population.  Tbe  negroes  and  mu- 
lattos were  nearly  all  slaves;  in  which  capacity  they  composed  about  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  West  India  islaadi ;  on  the  continent,  they  were  most  numeroua  in 
ths  nonhern  parU  of  South  America,  paiticulariy  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  coaMs. 
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Tlieie  conntrira  bad  renuunsd  in  ■ubjacLion  to  8p&in  lor  nearly  three  hundred 
jean.  Within  that  lime  aaeae  tetritohea  had  been  temporarily  ilieneted,  and  othere, 
Miginally  occupied  and  claimed  by  Spain,  had  passed,  without  any  prospect  of  ro- 
tunt,  into  the  poBKSsion  of  various  powers  j  the  selUed  dominiona,  bowever,  were 
nearly,  if  tiot  fully,  oa  extensive  at  at  any  preceding  period.  The  diEtricis  border- 
ingupon  the  sea  hod  occasionally  tuffered  from  hostile  attacks,  during  the  won  in 
which  Spain  was  alraoet  conUontly  inTolredj  and  rebellions  had  occurred  amang 
the  Indians  in  several  provinces,  which  were  generally  aubdued  with  Utile  difficulty. 
Yel,  when  we  compare  these  evils  with  those  from  aimilarcauiea  by  which  Europe  had 
been  afflicled  within  the  corroponding  term  of  years,  Spanish  America  may  be  consi- 
dnred  as  having  beenlitUediaturbed,  either  by  foreign  wars  or  by  internal  commoiioiiB. 
Hotwilhstnnding  Iheae  favorable  circumstances,  and  their  immense  natural  resources, 
little,  if  any,  improvement  had  taken  place  in  thoee  parts  of  the  world,  either  as  re- 
gards their  population,  agriculture,  commerce,  or  any  ottter  branch  of  public  pToq)er- 
ity ;  and  Spain  herself  had  fallen  from  the  highest  to  nearly  the  lowest  rank  among 
nations.  That  the  ilecadence  of  Spain  was  the  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
America,  is  generally  believed,  ihnugb  by  no  meaas  lufficiently  proved ;  thattbia  con- 
nection, bowever,  as  it  really  existed,  could  have  been  beneficial  u  neither  country, 
must  appear  evident  to  all  who  ore  acquainted  with  its  nsture- 

To  portray  minutely  tbe  system  according  to  which  Spanish  Amenca  was  go- 
verned, and  to  develope  its  efTecls  upon  the  interesla  and  characters  of  ihoae  upon 
whom  it  operated,  would  require  much  labor,  ai  well  as  discrimination,  on  the  pan 
,af  the  person  who  should  undertake  it.  An  impartial  history  of  the  Spanish  rule 
in  this  hemisphere,  would,  however,  afford  most  valuable  lessons  to  those  who  en- 
inut,  as  we]l  as  Ihoae  who  are  entrusted  with,  political  power.  It  would  display  a 
aeries  of  measures,  suggested  by  the  most  acute  foresight,  and  the  most  proGjund  ac- 
quaintance with  themedumism  of  the  human  heart,  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
eoncentratinginlhehandsof  alew,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  all  the  rights  which 
belong  to  millions.  It  would  afford  precepts  for  fraud  and  imposition,  calculated  Ed 
•icile  the  admiration  of  a  Machtavelli,  and  examples  of  violence  and  treachery 
which  even  a  Napoleon  might  have  acnipled  to  imitate.  Yet  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
•flbrd  to  a  nflecting  mind,  demonstration  of  the  general  inefficiency  of  wisdom,  or 
of  its  counterfeit,  cunning,  when  devoted  to  ends  purely  selfish — when  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  Others.  It  Would  show  how  rapidly  the 
spirit  of  deception  extends  downwuda,  from  chieb  to  their  subordinate  agents,  and  from 
those  agents  to  the  persons  on  whom  tbey  are  to  act;  how  easily,  in  fine,  the  artifices 
by  which  we  design  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  others  may  be  turned  against  oui- 

We  shall,  however,  attempt  to  present  a  sketch  of  this  system,  with  a  visw  of  it* 
operation  and  its  effects  upon  Ihoae  for  whose  government  it  was  instituted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  these  dominions  were  not  considered  as 
oolonies,  but  aa  fanning,  together  with  the  Canary  and  the  Philippine  iatands,  one 
empire,  called  the  Indies,  of  which  the  King  of  Spain,  b«  King  of  Castile,  was  the 
absolute  aovereign.  They  were  governed  by  distinct  laws,  those  of  Spain  B[^lying 
only  in  eases  for  which  no  provision  was  made  in  the  code  specially  fbtmed  for  them; 
and  the  entire  direction  of  their  affairs  was  committed  exclusively  to  a  distinct  min- 
istry, called  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  resided  near  the  person  of  the 
King,  and  acted  always  in  his  name.  This  eelebnued  body  was  established  in  l&ll, 
■hortly  after  the  discovery  of  America ;  its  fiinctions  were  considerably  enlarged  by 
Charles  the  First,  (better  known  as  the  Emperor  Chaiiea  the  Fiflh,)  and  his  son 
Philip  the  Second;  and,  in  consequence  of  tbe  indolence  and  incapacity  of  nearly  all 
the  succeeding  monarehs  of  Spain,  it  gradually  acquired  the  abaidule  control  of  the 
dominions  placed  under  itacharge.  As  a  Legislature,  it  issued  all  laws  and  regula- 
tions fbr  the  government  of  the  Indies ;  in  the  exercise  of  ita  Eieeutive  faculties,  it 
made  or  confirmed  all  appointments,  civil,  military,  and  even  ecclesiaatical,  uid 
crdeitd  or  instructed  the  higher  offleers,  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  their  du- 
tiea;  lastly,  it  wai  a  Suprane  Court  of  JudicAture,  to  whichcauaaa  involving  impoi" 
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tant  qaestioDB  migbi  be  mbmiued  for  llieir  final  dsteimination.  It  thnapowcMtd  all 
the  powera  of  the  gavBmmcnt  arer  Iheas  eztenaiTe  realmi.  The  auent  of  the  mon- 
arch was,  indeed,  necessary  la  give  authoritf  to  its  proceeding,  yel  that  assont  was 
rarely,  if  em,  vithheld ;  and  as  vacancies  in  iti  own  bodjr  were  always  filled  agree- 
ably (o  its  own  recommendation,  ihs  wh<de  period  of  its  eiinlBncs  might  be  viewed 
M  the  reign  of  one  absolute  sOTerdgn,  ever  sagacious,  and  ever  adding  to  hii  atotea 
of  experience, 

Tha  laws  and  decree*  of  the  Supreme  Coilncit  were,  from  time  to  time,  revised  by 
the  body  itself;  and  iboae  which  were  to  lemain  in  force  were  miaoged  under  ibeir 
proper  heads,  atid  published  by  order,  and  in  the  oaoie  of  the  King,  under  the  title 
of  "  Rieopiacion  de  ta/es  de  Indiai,"  [Compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies.] 
The  last  publication  of  this  collectioa  was  mode  in  17S1,  in  three  volumes,  small  f<dio ; 
certainly  not  an  eilenaive  body  of  laws  for  so  vast  an  empire.  Respecting  the  cha- 
ntcler  of  the  statutes,  it  may,  ol  present,  be  observed,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
intended  as  guides  for  (he  conduct  of  the  olScera  of  Qovemment,  and  that  Ihey  re- 
cognise or  consecrate  but  few  lights  on  the  part  of  the  governed. 

As  the  territories  of  the  Indies  were  of  vast  extent,  it  became  neccBBaiy  to  divide 
them  into  saclions;  and,  as  Ihey  were  situated  at  a  great  distance  &(nti  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  authority,  it  was  requisite  to  confer  almost  unlimited  powers  upon  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  actual  administration  of  tlie  governmenL  It  was,  how- 
ever, likewise,  indispenBahle  to  prevent,  as  far  ns  possible,  the  employmenl  of  such 
powers,  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  confided,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the 
■nlhority  or  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 

At  the  period  to  wliich  we  at  present  refer,  tbe  number  of  these  sectiona  wa* 
twelve;  each  of  which  had  its  own  govenuneni,  its  own  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  mili- 
tary estabtislmienta,  entirely  distinct  from,  and  ind^ndcot  of,  those  of  every  other 
divioioa.  Theas  sections  were  nesrly  all  styled  kingdoms,  and  were,  in  geoeial 
gov«med  by  the  same  laws  and  regulations;  there  were,  however,  c«lain  notable 
peculiarities  in  each,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  the  laws,  the  constitution 
of  the  tereral  dqiannents,  and  the  distribution  of  powers  among  them. 

Over  each  section  was  placed  a  chief  executive  officer,  appointed  by  the  SupttmeCoon- 
dl  for  a  limited  period,  generally  five  yean ;  after  which,  however,  they  were,  in  many 
oases,  continued  in  diBir  canunand.  In  the  four  largest  divisions,  viz:  Mexico  or 
New  Spain,  New  Grenada,  Peru,  and  La  Plata,  (his  chief  was  slyledlhe  Viceroy.  In 
seven  others,  viz :  The  Canary  islands,  Porto  Rico,  including  the  Spanish  part  of 
Saint  Domingo,  Cuba  to  which  was  altached  Blorida  and  Louisiana,  GuUenlala, 
Coraccas,  Chili,  and  the  Philippine  Ulanda,  ihs  suprone  anlhority  woa  vested  in  a 
CapUun-OenerBl;  the  mnaining  section,  Uuito,  was  governed  by  ■  Prewdent. 

The  aections  were  subdivided  into  provinces  which,  except  in  Mexico  and  Pern, 
were  commanded  by  Oovemon  ;  in  Ihoae  two  kingdoms  one  or  more  provinces  were 
plaesd  onder  the  oontrol  of  an  Inlendont,  whose  facullies  were  less  limited  than  those 
of  a  Governor.  Again  the  provinces  were  divided  into  districts,  in  the  chief  towns 
of  most  of  which  was  a  board,  called  a  CabUdv.  or  SyuntamitMt,  elected  partly 
by  ths  inhaMtanIa,  and  charged  with  the  police  of  the  place,  as  well  aa  with  Ibe  ap- 
pointment and  saperinlcndence  of  the  AicaUa,  or  magislratea,  in  tbe  other  towns  or 
parishes  of  the  districts.  In  the  Indian  villages,  or  parishes,  the  Aioildet  were 
chosen  by  tbe  inhabitants,  but  were  plaead  under  the  direction  of  CarTcgidoru  or 
guardians,  appointed  by  tbe  Ayunlamiento. 

The  powers  and  datiea  of  these  several  officers  were  in  most  cases  defined  by  law, 
thou^  in  some  they  were  purposely  left  uncertain;  much  was  always  placed  al  tha 
diserednii  of  the  pn«on  employed,  whose  responsibility  was  supposed  (o  be  in  pro- 
poninn.  The  Tiearoys  were  originally  considered  as  representing  (he  maje«y  of 
thaSovereign ;  they  held  at  their  disposition  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  the  reven- 
ues oftheirrespretive  sections,  and  their  conunands,  of  whatever  natore  theymightbe, 
were  obeyed  without  question.  Many  limits  were,  however,  in  progress  of  tuae, 
^•ced  apon  their  antlMMity,  partieolarty  in  matter*  rdaling  to  the  revenue,  which 
were,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  committed  ^oat  entirely  to  the  tniendanta;  andalthoogh 
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they  prewrved  their  auile,  yet  tlwir  powers  were,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  aptak- 
ing,  but  little  more  exteDaiTe  then  those  of  a  CapUtin-GenenU. 

These  great  comniandB  were  uaunlly  bestowed  upon  noblemen  of  distinguished 
fiuniliea  in  Spain,  or  courtiere  to  whom  they  afforded  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth 
in  ToriouB  ways,  legal  and  illegal,  which  appear  to  have  been  seldom  ncgle<led. 
As  «ach  peiBoaa  could  not  be  supposed  to  be,  in  all  coses,  very  well  prepared  far 
the  duties  of  their  situation,  and  as  ambition  or  rapacity  might  tempt  ihemlo  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  law  or  wisdom  for  tJieir  conduct,  they,  as  well 
as  the  Gorcmors  and  Intendonts,  were  provided  with  Fiseatxs  or  otlomies,  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  consult  betbre  taking  any  important  step;  each  might  ncl  con- 
tnuy  to  the  opinion  of  hia  fij&iJ,  but  the  latter  had  the  right  U>  enter  his  protest,  which 
might  Diletwards  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council,  As  en  additional  check,  il 
was  also  proiided,  that,  after  the  retirement  of  a  Viceroy,  Coptoin-Cteneral,  or  Gotct- 
nor,  from  his  command,  he  might,  within  b  certain  short  period,  be  arraigned  for  hit 
misconduct  while  in  office;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceiTcany  complaints  which  might  be  biought  against  him. 

The  most  seriouseheck  upon  the  absoluteness  or  the  ambition  of  sit  the  executiTe  offi- 
cen,were  the^iufifnciolor  high  Courtsof  Justice,  of  which  one  orlwo  were  establish- 
ed in  erery  section.  They  consisted  each  of  a  small  number,  generHlly  between  three 
and  eight,  of  Oidoni  or  judges,  aided  hy  Mscofej,  chancellors,  notaries,  AlguazHtaoi 
sheriffs,  and  other  officers  or  agents.  On  ordinary  occitsions,  they  were  presided  over 
by  one  of  their  number,  styled  a  Regent;  the  Viceroy  or  Captain-Ckneral  was,  how- 
eitT,  ei>ajicia,  the  President  of  the  Audiencia  established  in  his  capital.  In  one  sec- 
tion, that  of  Quito,  the  President  of  the  Audiencia  exercised  the  chiefciTil  power,  the 
military  force  being  subordinate  to  the  Viceroy  of  Kew  Grenada.  These  powerful 
bodies  were  at  first  merely  high  courts  of  justice,  but  they  gradually  acquired  the 
pierogatives  of  Councils  nf  State  and  Boards  of  Administration ;  (hey,  in  fact,  became 
the  immediate  reprcsentatiTea  of  the  Council  of  (he  Indies,  and  the  government  of  the 
countries  was  really  placed  in  their  hands.  Appeals  might  be  mude  to  them  (Irom 
the  decisions,  and  compUlnts  might  be  brought  on  account  of  the  procedings,  of  all 
other  authorities,  and  their  judgments  were  reversible  only  by  the  Supreme  Cotincil 
hselfl  To  this  latter  tribunal  recourse  could  be  had  under  certain  cireamsUmoea 
and  conditions;  but  tliat  was  seldom  done,  as  the  appellant  was  obliged  prenonsly 
to  deposite  a  very  Inrge  sum  of  money,  which  was  fbribited  in  case  the  final  sentence 
■bould  be  agtuasl  him,  altd  the  prosecution  of  such  suits  was  always  tedious  and 
Btormously  e.pensive. 

As  the  decisions  of  the  AudieiKia  were  thus  almost  final  with  regard  to  acta  com- 
mitted, and  OS  they  possessed  the  right  of  directly  addreswng  tbe  Supreme  Council, 
with  which  their  representations  were  of  almost  paramount  influence,  it  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  their  opinions  and  advice  before  action  would  have  gn«t  wei^it. 
Accordingly  tbe  Viceroys  and  Captains-General  rarely  proceeded  in  opposition  to 
their  opinion;  and  when  they  did  so,  they  were  generally  declared  by  the  fuprone 
powers  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Nay,  more,  tbe  history  of  Spanish  America  piMent* 
aereral  instances  in  which  such  Chie&  have  been  arrested  and  deposed  by  the  iturft- 
encitu,  the  latter  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  their  stead,  until  the  will  of 
the  monarch  could  be  known. 

In  the  administnuion  of  justice,  in  ordinary  cases  of  differencA  smtMig  private 
individuals,  and  even  between  such  and  tbe  Eneutive  ofGeers,  it  Bcema  to  have 
been  considered  that  tbe  Awluiiaas  generally  acted  with  uprig)nneas,and  that  they  olUn 
proved  eSectual  checks  to  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  thcne  offieeia ;  on  the  other  hand, 
their  members  appear  every  yrhae  to  have  behaved  with  mors  airognnce  towards  the 
pec^jk,  and  to  have  been  more  gmerally  leored  and  bated  by  them,  than  any  other 
public  oBieera.  Whcm  the  dispositioD  (o  dispute  the  amhority  of  Spain  was  first 
manifestfd  in  America,  the  moat  energetic  meaantes  were  every  where  counselled  or 
tokenby  the  Audtfndoi;  the  greatest  degree  of  severity  was  eihiUlad  by  them  to- 
wards Oie  ofienilera,  and  they  in  torn  were  viaited  by  the  utmoH  violence  of  popolar 
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The  militarj  Ewte  in  AmericH  consisted  of  ref^iTB,  who  were  nearly  all 
Spaniords,  and  of  noliTe  militia.  Neither  claiM  of  troops  waa,  howeTer,  at  any 
^ma  very  numerous;  the  govFrnment  appearing  to  have  but  little  dread  of  (breign 
Rttacka,  and  to  place  full  confidence  in  the  organization  of  its  citil  powern,  tor  pni- 
Tcnting  internal  disturbances. 

The  eccteaiastical  egtnbliahment  was  an  impoitant  branch  of  the  government  of 
America,  where  it  wna  maintained  in  grenl  splendor  und  dignity.  The  clergy 
present^  thessmechaiacleristicsthereu  in  other  countries  where  the  RomanCatho- 
lic  rcliEion  prevailed  ewJuBively;  t!ie  infi'rior  members  being  generally  honest, 
kind,  and  simple-minded  persons,  loving  and  lored  hy  their  parishionen,  while  the 
Iiigh  dignitaries  were,  for  the  most  pari,  exrogont,  intriguing  and  tyrannical.  The 
Inquisition  exercised  its  detestable  away,  tinclieehed  in  every  part  of  the  dominions; 
ocensionally  exhibiting  lo  the  people  of  the  great  cities  the  ediiying  speetade  of  an 
aula  tie  Je,  at  which  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  h«- 
halders  in  the  power  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Viceroy. 

Withregard  to  taxation,  the  Americans  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  labored  under 
heavier  grievances  than  the  inhabitants  of  Spain;  as  in  the  latter  country  the  revenues 
were  raised  throagh  complicated  proceedings,  by  means  of  fines,  aaica  of  offices,  mo- 
nopolies, custom-house  duties,  excisi's,  and  taxes  of  various  sorts  and  denominations; 
to  which  were  added,  in  America,  the  Iribulepaid  by  the  Indians,  the  percentage  on  the 
preclcus  metals  olilained  from  the  mines,  and  some  othsr  pectiliar  imposts.  The  princi- 
pal duties  and  taxes  were  the  AlnU^aTtfaxgo  or  duty  on  entry  of  goods,  the  jlkaiali  or 
tax  on  sales  and  transfers  of  properly,  and  the  utifiarKi  oi  duties  on  things  most  neces- 
sary for  human  Eubsialance;  ths  monopaUes  extended  lo  the  articles  of  less  immediole 
necessity,  such  as  tobacco,  brandy,  quicksilver,  &c.  The  mines  were  granted  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  Sovereign,  in  whom  the  right  lo  ihem  originally  lay,  on  condition  of  ih* 
re^ar  pnymsnt  to  the  Government  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  metals  extracted ; 
the  eiporladon  of  their  products  to  any  other  country  than  Spain  was  especially 
prohibited.  That  the  internal  commerce  of  a  country  subject  to  such  a  mode  of  (axa- 
jXoa  aa  lilt  Aieabala  cnnnol  possibly  flourish,  no  ailments  are  required  to  prove; 
the  villain,  and  monopolies,  were  scarcely  less  calculated  to  repress  enterpriae 
among  the  people ;  but  on  ihe  other  hand,  independently  of  the  sums  raised,  they 
aSbrded  oScsa  for  Spaniards,  which  was  a  more  important  consideration  in  the  eya* 
of  the  QovernmenC,  than  the  comforta  and  happiness  of  the  subjects. 

Besides  the  contributions  thus  levied  by  tlie  civil  Qovemment,  alone  suflicient  utterly 
to  weigh  down  the  cner^es  of  any  people,  the  Ghurcli  obtained  a  large  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  tithes,  and  by  the  sale — 
carried  on  lo  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — of  bulls  of  indul- 
gence; which  the  dear-aightedandcauetic  Jovellanoa  characterises  as  "periodical 
productions,  badly  written  on  bad  paper,  which  every  body  bought,  &w  read,  and 
nobody  could  understand." 

The  Indians  residing  in  separate  villages  and  parishes,  were  freed  from  the 
afaitfrtia,  and  (heotberdirect  taxes,  in  place  of  which  they  paid  a  tribuie,  or  capita- 
tion (ax  of  from  fivetolen  dollars,  levied  upon  every  male  between  ten  and  fifty 
yeafi  old,  and  collected  by  their  Cerrcgidens.  In  this  respect  they  were,  therefi>re, 
.  in  abetteruttialion  than  the  whites,  or  those  who  shared  theiiprivileges;  and  indeed 
upon  the  whole,  in  every  part  of  the  dominions  except  Peru,  they  suflitred  less  of 
what  might  be  termed  physical  oppression,  than  the  other  classes  of  the  population, 
lo  Peru,  however,  their  fhte  was  dreadliil ;  each  village  in  that  section  Was  obUged 
to  frimish  ■  certain  number  of  men,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  to  woric  in  the  mine* 
for  a  year,  dtuing  which  short  space  of  time  they  were  generally  destroyed  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  theii  labour,  or  their  constitutions  wen  entirety  broken.  This 
bncA  contribution  of  labor,  was  called  the  tntto ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  boen  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of  Peru,  and  in  fiee  themselves  from 
it  wsi  the  great  motive  of  the  insurgents,  who,  under  the  coninund  of  the  pretended 
Inea  Tupac  Anmi,  laid  waste  that  country  in  VWi. 
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The  commerce  of  (hue  countries  wilb  each  other  woi  diieournged,  ood,  in  gooeral, 
Blwolutc^y  prohibilcd;  between  Iheni  and  Spain  it  wbb  cnrtied  on  by  a  limited  DDm- 
ber  or  vessels,  which  were  required  lo  be  slmosl  entirely  awnnl  and  mannal  by 
Bpaniftrds,  end  were  peraiilled  to  sail  only  to  and  froDi  cerUin  ports;  with  the  tatt 
of  the  world  they  could  hare  no  Intercoune  whatever  but  by  stealth.  Foreignen 
were  prohibited,  under  the  heariest  penalties,  from  entering  nny  part  of  Spanish 
America,  or  from  appearing  in  the  Ticinity  of  its  oasts ;  and  a  foreign  vessel,  even 
though  belonging  to  a  country  at  peace  with  Spain,  arriving  under  any  cirmmelanees 
in  a  Spanish- American  port,  was  Lable  (o  be  seized,  and  ber  crew  might  be  killed, 
or  inipriaoned  lor  life  in  (he  mines,  or  sent  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  These 
impediment B,  however,  proved  insufficient  lo  restrain  the  enleiprise  of  the  British,  (be 
Fnnch,  and  (he  Americens,  who  introduced  vast  quantiiieii  of  the  produdions  of 
Ibeir  own  or  other  lands  into  those  dominions,  not  only  clandeatinely,  but  even  under 
the  eyes  of  the  anlhoritiea,  previously  rendered  propitioua  by  bribes  and  carried 
away,  in  return,  the  precious  metals  which  it  was  so  much  the  object  of  ttK  fovcm- 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  difiiisionofinformation  among  the  inhabitants 
was  Eludiously  prevented.  Tlie  charge  of  keeping  (bem  in  ignorance  was  com- 
mitted to  the  priests,  who,  with  the  eiecption  of  the  Jesuits,  executed  it  with  fidelity ;  the 
&w  Bchoots  and  colleges  were  directed  solely  by  ecclesiastics,  who  exrluded  fiton  the 
course  of  instruction  every  branch  of  study,  and  from  the  public  and  private  libraries 
every  book,  calculated  to  strengthen  tlie  mental  faculties  or  to  elevate  the  feelings. 
In  the  year  1806,  there  were  but  two  printing  presses  in  all  Spanish  America,  one  st 
lima,  (lie  other  at  Mexico,  in  each  of  which  cities  a  newspaper  was  published,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Oovemment;  and  as  the  Spanish  newspapers,  (he 
only  onea  allowed  to  be  impcrted,  were  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  movements  of 
the  Court  or  the  Church,  the  inhabitonla  remained  in  absolute  ignorance  of  all  that 
transpired  elsewhere.  A  few  poems  and  ploys,  none  of  any  value,  end  some  worics 
on  natural  history,  or  speculatioits,  generally  wild  and  baseleos,  on  the  antiquities  of 
[hose  countries,  term  neariy  the  whole  of  their  original  literature. 

The  incomplete  outline  here  given  of  the  system  by  which  these  eountiies  vers 
governed,  at  the  time  when  that  system  was  the  most  liberal,  and  perhaps,  in  general. 
the  most  liberally  administered,  may  serve  to  afford  aome  idea  of  (he  evils  to  which 
they  were  subjected  before  their  separation  from  Spain — evils  by  no  means  produc- 
tive of  proportional  advantage  to  the  oppressors.  A  more  minute  review  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  supremocy  in  America,  would  serve  to  show  that,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  its  subsistence,  the  wishes  and  welftre  of  the  inhabitants  were  sscri- 
fitied  to  the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  monarch  or  of  his  European  subjects. 
To  secure  those  interests  permanently  was  the  great  object  of  (he  Government,  and, 
unfortunately  for  America,  they  were  considered  as  being  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits ;  in  fact,  it  had  long  been  established  as  a  principle,  tbot  to  supfdy 
Spain  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  preeaous  metals,  and  (0  giatiiy  her  nobility 
and  inSuential  persons  by  lucrative  situations  lor  thonselves  or  their  dependants, 
were  the  only  purposes  for  which  these  countries  could  be  rendered  available  without 
endangering  (he  perpetuity  of  the  dominion  over  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  is  not  difficult  lo  conceive  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  all  ths  powers  of  the  stale  in  the  handsof  such  a  dosccoiporalion,  eom- 
pcj^id  of  persons  who  wer3,  in  every  respect,  forei^ers  residing  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  not  associated  by  interests  or  feelings  with  (hose  whom  ihey  governed,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  disadvantageous  to  the  latter.  The  contrary,  however,  baa  been 
maintained  by  many,  who  havclauded  the  proceedings  of  this  body  on  the  grounds, 
nolonly  of  their  general  wisdom,  but  also  of  Iheir  justice,  their  moderation,  their  hu- 
mane sod  benevolent  spirit.  The  laws  of  the  Indies  do,  indeed,  in  many  inslanees, 
appear  to  warrant  tliia  favorable  juda;inent;  but  the  advantages  held  out  by  some  of 
those  enactments  were  often  neutralized  by  others  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency ;  or 
by  the  great  liberty  of  construction  allowed  to  those  who  were  charged  with  their  «•■ 
euUon ;  while  other  provisions,  upon  points  of  the  utmost  impiataiMe  to  the  wel&reof 
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tliegoveniNl,  lliough  clearly  eiprcGseil,  were  ao  uniror.-nly  ilisre^nnl.iJ,  ns  to  auliioriia 
tlie  suapicJOD  UihI  tl^ey  weri  framed  »o\s\y  fi>r  tiie  purpose  of  dt-'lusion.  Thus,  it  is 
d«dared  and  rei^amniendsd  \a  many  of  ilieir  decrei-'H,  iliiii  tlii:  ulmusL  equolily  sliould 
mbsist  betvro^n  white  natiies  of  llie  Indies  and  Spaniards,  in  (lie  privilege  of  being 
ctuMeu  lu  fill  all  offices  in  tliat  Empire;  rarely,  however,  vaa  (his  just  and  generous 
precopt  observed ;  the  Americans  were  excluded  from  almost  all  employments  and 
dignities  in  their  country,  wliether  civil,  ecclesiastical  or  military,  vhich  were,  witli 
Initfdtr  ex^ptions,  uniformly  b:stowedon  Spuniiirds.  Ofahundrcd  and  sixty  per- 
aoaa  wKo  raecosaivaly  commiinded  in  the  various  sections  as  Viceroys,  but  four 
were  natives  of  America,  and  of  more  UiaD  six  hundn.il  Captains-General  and  Presi- 
dents ofAudiencias,  only  fourteen  were  bom  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Nodisposi- 
tioa  was  shewn  during  the  laiter  yenrsof  (he  Spanish  domination  to  lessen  this  evil; 
on  the  ujutrary,  ths  remoTol  of  all  Americans  who  held  officca  in  those  countries, 
was  a  proitrnent  part  of  the  refonn  made  at  (he  suK];fsIioii  oftlie  minisier  GalveZiiD 
the  Bovemmenl  of  ihe  Indies,  between  1:35  and  ITJO. 

The  ngecti  tiius  chosen  (o  direct  (he  aiLiiinistralion  of  alTuira  in  those  countriet, 
^tpearto  hare  been,  in  most  cases,  by  no  means  itted,  either  by  their  capacity,  tiieir 
habits,  or  tlieir  character,  for  tlteemploymeulsto  whichthcy  wcredestiiied.  Regard- 
ing tliemselves  BS  n  privileged  class,  they  were  uniformly  insolent  to  the  people, 
and  their  general  rapacity  and  vcnnlity  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nil 
who  had  (he  m'tnns  ofobsarviu;  their  conduct.  In  these  libertirs,  tlie  inferior  officer* 
were  encouraged  by  ths  example  of  llietr  chiefa,  and  by  llieir  iDdISi.'renCB  to  coniplainls ; 
vrhilj  ih^ir  extortions  wsrc  fiiciliiHtcd  by  (h;  imperfections  in  the  laws,  which  every 
a^nc  appcnreil  to  liave  assumed  the  ri^lit  of  uiteq)rcling  according  to  his  own  views 
and  imcrrels,  "  God  U  on  kigk  aadOe  King  Jar  af,''vi^  the  ruling  maxim  with 
ths  Viceroys  and  Captains-Gcnarat;  and  tlie  coiivictionof  impunity,  thus  expressed, 
was  equally  enlenoincd  by  tlicir  subordinates  in  every  degree. 

It  is  true,  na  has  buen  stated,  that  the  Audiencins  provnl  in  many  instancra 
asolntary  clieck  u]>oii  the  tyraiuiy  ofthe  executive  oflioers;  but  this  could  be  only  in 
eases  in  whicli  complaints  were  brought  before  it,  and  wliicli  could  rarely  occur,  on 
account  of  the  vdst  extent  of  ilie  sections,  and  Ihe  expense  of  prosecuting  such  luilii. 
We  have  shewn  ilw  dilnculties  wiiich  renden.il  an  appeal  to  die  Council  of  the 
Indies  impracticable,  excrpt  in  a  very  few  cas  is;  a  direct  application  to  tliis  body,  forre- 
dross  of  injuries  siiitain'jd  from  any  Government  olSccr,  was  nearly  impossible,  as 
no  letter  could  be  received  tram  any  of  thnse  countries. unless  it  wo*  sent  by  the  Vice- 
roy, Caplain-Ge:iera!,  or  President  of  llio  Audlencia.  Equally  vain  was  any 
attempt  to  impeach  thoru  Chiefs  duriii,^  the  sliort  period  allowed  for  that  piu'poae  alter 
(heir  retireiiiant  from  office;  so  that  the  Americiin  subjects  of  Spolii  had  noeflec- 
tife  remedy  whenever  a^uliistoppresaion  and  tyranny  on  the  partofthcirimmediate 

Such  was  the  plan  of  ths  Spanish  Gove ramcnt  in  America.  In  theory  it  was  sim- 
ple and  not  posiiively  ba'l ;  in  its  operation,  iiowever,  it  was,  in  every  point  of  view, 
inefficient  and  oppressive,  as  must  be  every  sysLeni  of  nile,  however  perfect  in  con- 
ception, wlierc  tlie  people  to  whom  it  is  applied  have  no  voice  in  its  constitution  and 
direction;  where  msaauris  are  all  adopted  without  their  sniiclion,  and  tlie  agents  are 
not  amenable  to  their  judgment.  In  no  otlierpart  ofwlint  we  call  the  civilized  world, 
liave  the  people  pos^'ssed  less  share  in  the  direction  of  their  civil  concerns  tlian  in 
th^e  countries;  th?  history  of  no  other  pan  pi'csenls  such  an  uninterrupted  scries 
of  examples  of  a'jina  and  mia;^vern:nBi!l. 

Timt  such  n  system  wa.t  calculated  to  paralyEf  llic  prosperity  of  those  countries 
cannot  be  doubled;  and  indeedlhiswnscvidcntly  the  intenlioiiof  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, which  was  well  nssuicd  thai,  imdcr  a  form  of  administration  better  odapted 
to  develope  (heir  resources,  they  would  soon  cease  to  form  port  of  its  dominions. 
This  separation  was  anticipated  by  many  of  Spain's  wisest  statesmen,  who  had  in 
vain  cndenvourai  lo  pmai!  upon  the  ruling  powers  to  proviiia  for  its  occurrence,  by 
adopting  measures  likely  to  produce  a  friendly  spirit  on  (Ilc  part  of  the  Americans 
lowurds  the  mother  country.  The  warninss  were,  however,  disregarded,  and  lo  th« 
VOL.  I.  NC.  i:-  I  /  -  I 
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last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  Spanish  autbnritf  on  the  Western  Continent,  ths 
same  selfish  and  nncompTomising  liews  were  roanifested  by  those  who  tnauitaiaed 
it,  and  not  a  step  was  li^en  bj  them  to  render  the  wbabitants  fitted  for  »df-gaven»- 

'  On  tho  character  of  the  Americans  the  influence  of  such  a  goTcmment  ctnild  Dot 
but  have  produced  most  baleful  effects.  When  oppression  does  not  proroke  resist 
•nee,  it  evidently  debases  those  who  Eubmit  to  itj  vben  Ibrce  ii  not  or  cannot  bt 
eroplayed  to  repel  injustice,  recourse  will  be  had  to  falsehood,  fi-aod  and  subterfiigB, 
in  order  to  elude  it,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  lead  to  haughtiness  and  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers,  to  insolence  and  venality  in  their  agents.  Such  was  the  cass 
diroughout  these  countries,  in  which  hatred  and  thirst  for  rengcance  rankled  in  the 
breast  of  every  nadve.  Are  we,  then,  to  be  surprised  that  the  stiu^gle  for  independence 
was  desperate  and  bloody — and  that,  when  the  Americana  had  tuccecdad  in  expelling 
their  tyrants,  no  few  of  them  were  jbuod  ponsessing  the  habitaortheprincijihs  requisite 
fbr  the  formation  of  good  citizena,  or  for  the  existence  of  free  institutions  t 

The  first  event,  worthy  of  notice,  thB,t  occurred  in  the  present  century,  with. 
regard  to  the  Spanish  posseuiens  in  America,  was  the  separatioe  of  Louisiana  from 
Ae  dominion  of  Spain.  TMi  enensive  region  was  explored  and  settled  by  ths 
French  about  the  close  ofthe  eighteenth  century,  and  vns  aeded,  or  as  the  Bpaniarda. 
consider,  restored  to  Spain  in  1764.  It  was  retroceded  to  Ihe  French  in  IdOl,  uid 
transferred  by  them,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  to  the  United  Btatea,  in  direet  con- 
travention, a*  the  Spanish  government  asaerted,.of  the  promise  made  by  France  at 
the  period  of  the  retrocession. 

The  loss  suffered  by  Spain,  in  this  diminution  of  her  territory,  was  a  moch  less 
serious  evil  than  the  eatablishment  of  an  active  and  enterprising  people  in  the  im* 
mediate  vicinity  of  her  moat  valuable  provinces,  possessing,  moreover,  the  means  as- 
Well  ns  the  right  to  navigate  the  sea  which  bounded  them.  Uer  statesmen  lookid 
with  dread  to  the  consequences  whicli  must  ensue ;  the  eantinnBtioD  of  the  eiclusiva 
system  upon  which  they  conceived  that  the  secure  possession  of  the  Ameriean  do> 
minions  was  based,  would  no  v  becorue  impraeticable ;  neither  the  intioductioti  of 
prohibited  goods,  nor  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  United  States, 
could  longer  be  prevented;  and  the  praelice of  extemun sling  all  fbrdgners  who  might 
enter  those  countries,  could  not  be  prosecuted  agunst  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
without  eminent  hazard  of  provoking  hostilities,  either  authorized  or  unsutborized 
by  the  govenunenl  of  that  Bopublic,  Accordingly,  indeed,  the  country  had  scarcely 
Been  surrendered  to  the  United  Stales,  before  b  plan  was  formed  by  their  Vice  Pieei- 
dent  himself  (or  overthrowing  the  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico;  which,  probably* 
nothing  but  the  want  of  resolulioB,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  persons  engaged,  pre- 
vented from  being  carried  into  execution.  Events^ however,  soon  after  occurred  in 
other  quarters  which  led  to  a  general  catastrophe.  The  British  Government  had 
seen  with  regret  and  jealousy  this  extension  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  in 
Louisiana ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  directed  its  affairs,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
procure  fbr  his  country  B  share  of  the  Indian  empire,  the  dismemberment  of 
which  had  been  thus  begun.  With  this  view  he  fbr  some  time  encouraged 
the  plans  of  General  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraceos,  who  had"  held  a  corrunand 
in  the  French  army,  for  invading  the  northern  part  of  South  America;  but  Mi- 
randa had  no  wish  to  render  his  nntive  country  subject  to  Great  Britwn,  and 
was  anxious  only  to  see  it  placed  under  the  government  of  republican  institutions, 
to  which  Pitt  would  of  course  lend  no  aid.  Thus  frustrated,  Miranda  repaired 
to  the  United  States,  and  having,  by  the  assistance  of  some  merchants  of 
New  York,  obtdned  the  requisite  means,  he  filled  out  three  vessels,  and  enlisted, 
generally  under  false  pretences,  nearly  four  hundred  adveniuiers,  with  whom  he 
Bailed  for  tho  Spanish  Main  in  Match,  1606.  This  attempt  failed  entirely;  two  of 
the  vessels  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  crews  either  put  to  death  or  con< 
demned  to  long  and  painful  imprisonment.  Miranda  landed  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  and  invited  the  people  to  rally  around  the  stan- 
dard of  the  new  Republic  of  Colombia;  but  soonfindinghlsellbrts  vain,  be  wasglact 
to  make  his  ercape  to  the  neighbouring  British  island  of  Trinidad. 
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In  ibe  meui  time  bb  atUmpt  wm  iiwd«  b;  tbe  Briiish  to  aeaa  upon  another  part 
of  South  America,  namely,  the  regionadJaceiittotheriTerof  La  Plata;  a  Tasi  couniry, 
Tich  in  agricullunil  and  mtn^al  naouica,  with  a  climate  well  adapted  to  llie  conali- 
tmloni  of  Engliihmen,  and  wliich  it  waa  considered  would  pruve  an  etuy  conquest. 
Pitt  had  for  aome  time  Ganleni[risted  an  expedition  against  ibis  country,  wbicb  pro' 
bably  nothing  but  bia  death  delayed ;  at  length,  in  1806,  Admiral  Sir  Home  Popham, 
«Ut(d  by  bis  gocccB  in  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  deleimined  to  add  la 
fail  laurels  by  carrying  into  effect  the  wiahea  of  the  iate  minister.  He  accordingly 
aoiled  from  tlie  Cape  with  all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  rirerof  La  Plata  in  June,  1806. 
Tbe  Viceroy,  Sobremente,  immediately  Dbendoned  Buenoa  Ayrea,  which  wai 
quietly  taken  by  the  iroopa  under  General  Bereslixd ;  bat  Colonel  Linien,  a  French- 
men, in  the  Spamiah  scrrice,  rallied  tbe  retreating  len;e«,  and  being  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  natirea  from  the  adjoining  proTincea,  he  luceeeded  in  ghuttmg  the  Britiah  up 
in  the  city,  where  they  were  aoon  obliged  to  aurrender  aa  prisoners  of  war.  On  the 
letitm  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  he  waa  tried,  and,  being  uosoccessfii),  was,  withoiR 
difficulty,  fimnd  guilty  of  baving  acted  vithoot  authority,  and  of  having,  by  hia  ent- 
dty  and  rapacity,  contributed  to  bring  this  reverse  on  tbe  Britiah  arma. 

In  Older  to  wipe  out  the  diagraee,  another  cxpeditbn  was  immediate^  iMit  against 
llua  country,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  who,  in  February,  1807,  took  Mantevi< 
^eo;  bat  be  was  soon  after  luperacded  by  General  Wbitelocke,  who,  baring  been 
iqnilaed,  ix  his  altadi  upon  Buenos  Ayrea,  with  dreadful  loaa  by  Liniera,  was  ob- 
liged to  sracuate  tbe  temtory  with  all  hb  forces. 

Tbepeaee  ahonly  after  made  between  flreai  Britain  and  ^>ain,  presented  any  fiu^ 
ther  attaclcs  bam  being  made  by  the  £nmer  power  upon  the  poaieaaioni  of  the  latter 

In  ibeyemr  1806,  occurred  those  great  erenta  which  led  moat  directly  to  the  overthrow 
iof  tbe  Bpaniah  power  in  America.  On  the  5lh  of  Hay  of  that  year,  Cbarlea  the 
Fourth,  and  bis  son,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  together  with  tbe  other  male  members  of 
iheroyalfsmily  of  Spain,  having  been,  by  mennaofin&mous  tiencheTies,  inveigled 
into  tbe  power  of  Napoleon,  were  made  to  surrender,  at  Bayonne,  fortheciselves  and 
their  descend  ants,  all  daimi  to  the  crown  -of  that  kingdom.  Shortly  afterwoids, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Braperor  of  the  French,  was  raiaed  t« 
the  vacant  throne,  and  a  conatitulioD  waa  promulgated  for  the  government  of  tha 
Spanish  dominions,  by  which  the  American  posaeiaiona  weie  to  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  mother  country,  and  ware  to  be  repreaented  hj  deputies  in  the  Cortes  or 
Qeneni  Legidatuir,  at  Madrid.  Many  of  the  higliest  nobility  of  Spain  submitted 
without  hesitation  to  the  new  rigime  thus  imposed  by  fraud  and  force  upon  their 
'Country ;  but  tha  great  mass  of  tbe  people  rejected  it  with  acorn  and  dcGance.  Inaur- 
veetiona  brake  out  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  Junloa,  or  booidi  of  direction, 
were  formed  in  various  places  for  tbe  support  and  regularion  of  tbe  oppoaitioiL 

Bucceu  every  where  attended  the  fii«  movements  of  the  inaurgenla.  Tbe  attacks 
of  tbe  French  were  in  many  instances  gallantly  rcpeUed;  a  large  division  of  tbeii 
army  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Baylen,  and  the  numben  of  tbe  intruders  were 
4aily  leaaened  by  what  would  under  any  other  circumatanoes  be  called  aasasaina- 
tiouB.  Encoorsged  by  these  fortunate  events,  and  with  a  view  to  give  greater  tmion 
and  energy  to  the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  a  Supreme  Central  Junto,  com]x>sed  of  depu- 
ties fT[»n  all  tbe  other  Juntas,  was  at  length  established  at  Seville ;  which,  acting  i> 
the  name  of  the  captive  Ferdinand  tbe  Seventh,  claimed  from  every  Spanish  subjeeC 
(he  mpeet  and  obedience  doe,  under  other  circumstances,  to  that  monarch  himself 

In  Spanish  America  the  news  of  tbe  imprisonment  and  abdication  ofthe  royal  peison- 
ages  produced  every  where,  itpon  theminds  of  tbe  people,  efleots  similar  to  those  which 
an  earthquake  causes  in  the  physical  world.  It  shook  and  uiksettled  the  whole  aoail 
system;  no  one  viewed  it  with  indiffeicnee:  all  looked  forward  to  tbe  consequencea 
with  ansiety.  The  feelings  excited  were,  however,  by  no  means  of  a  uniform  cha- 
racter; and  the  only  sentiment  which  seems  to  have  been  in  commwi  to  the  whola 
population  was  that  of  antipathy  to  the  French. 

At  Havana,  tbe  Captain  Geneml,  Sonwraelos,  immedialdy  dedared  his  intentioo  to 
apboU  tbe  eaoM  of  the  dethroned  moiwich,  in  which  ha  wiu  luitained  by  the  officcn 
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of  [he  Qovemm-nt,  (he  rnililnry,  and  tlie  people  .at  lorge;  (ind  it  m»y  here  be  ob' 
■Erred,  that  no  general  diBposition  has  ever  bwn  evinced  by  ibe  inhkbitanu  of 
Cuba  or  Pono  Rico  to  withdraw  from  tlieir  eonneeiion  with  Spain. 
'  On  the  continent  the  anme  spirit  of  loyal  adliPrence  to  the  Bourbon  pnne«s  was  at 
firet  generally  mniiiftstod;  the  oj^nls  of  the  Central  Junta  were  received  with  respect 
wherexer  they  appearfd,  nnd  lima;  of  Joseph  Biiounpnrte  found  no  favor  in  any  part. 
«f  America.  This  miglit  have  been  antieipnted,  as  the  only  persons  from  whom 
■ach  first  expressions  of  opinion  could  come,  were  the  oflic^rs  of  government  and  other 
privileged  Spaniards,  nil  interested  in  maintaining  the  existing  state  of  things.  In 
Buenos  Ayres,  indeed,  Liniers,  who  had  lieen  raised  to  llie  Vic»roy»lty  in  rcwiird 
fbr  his  gsllsniry  during  (he  Briiish  invasion,  appeared  inclined  to  favor  ilie  cause  of 
the  new  Bovereign,  or  at  least  lo  await  the  course  of  events  in  Spain,  insisting  Ibnt, 
under  all  circiunnanees,  America  sliould  remain  altnclied  to  tlial  kin^om.  This 
middle  course,  however,  neithrr  pleased  (lie  Spaniaids  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  the  Su- 
preme Junta,  which  was  at  that  linw  elated  by  the  successes  of  the  first  allempU  at 
nslslanca  to  the  French;  Linters  was  in  consequence  displace,  and  Don  Baltasar 
de  Cisneros  was  sent  out  from  Spain  to  act  in  his  slend. 

In  New  Grenada,  the  Viceroy,  Don  Aiilonio  Amar,  convoked  at  his  capital,  Santa 
"Fi  de  Bogota,  an  Bssemblyconsistingof  thememlwrsof  the  Audiencia  and  other  offi- 
cers of  government,  together  with  the  most  notable  .Spaniards,  in  order  to  receive  the 
eommunieation  brought  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Supreme  Junta;  with  tbeir  os- 
■enl,  he  formally  acknowled^  Ferdinajid  as  tlie  sovereign,  declaring  war  at  the 
■eme  time  against  the  Buonapartes.  Similarproeeedings  look  place  at  Fopayan  and 
Quito,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to  tlie  authority  of  Spain  in  any  part  of  South 
America  during  that  year.  Tlie  people,  however,  in  every  quarter,  or  rather  a 
kw  of  the  belter  educated  and  reflecting  persons  among  tliem,  bectune  convinced 
that  the  period  was  approaching  in  which  they  might  venture  to  assert  their  rights  la 
n  ahare  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  their  country,  and  began  in  lectccy  lo  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  stnijale. 

it  was  in  Mexico  that  the  disposition  lo  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cana was  first  openly  manifesled.  The  detlironement  of  the  royal  family  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  inhabitants  on  (he  20lh  of  July,  180t4,  by  the  Viceroy,  Don  Jos£  Itoiv 
ligaray,  who  declared,  at  the  same  time,  his  resolution  to  uphold  their  cause  in  New 
Spain.  The  feet  of  the  eslablishment  of  (he  Central  Junta  was  soon  aOerwards 
mule  known  in  tlte  same  manner,  and  (he  people  were  required  lo  submit  to  its  man- 
dates ;  lo  thia,  however,  the  Ayn-iiismiente,  or  municipality,  of  the  capital,  composed 
of  native  Mexicans,  demurred,  and  coneeivini;  the  opportunity  favorable,  ad- 
dreaaed  a  proposition  to  the  Viceroy  for  the  formation  of  a  similar  board  of  go- 
vernment in  Mexico,  to  be  eoniposed  of  deputies  ftom  tlie  several  Ayuaia^icHltis 
of  the  kingdom.  Iturrigaray  was  inclined  lo  ossenl  to  their  proposition,  bi«  the  Av.- 
dimcia,  which  was  of  course  opposed-to  it,  finding  its  remonslrances  vain,  caused 
the  Viceroy  to  be  arrested  in  his  palace  on  the  niffht  of  the  15tli  of  September,  and  op- 
poinled  the  Archbishop  Liiana  lo  fulfil  his  duties  temporarily.  They  tlieit  cotn- 
menced  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  violent  proceedins^  against  the  members  of  tin 
AyKidamviiitB,  and  others  who  had  favored  their  plans,  which  efTectDally  smoiliend 
all  open  rcsiWince  to  llie  authority  of  the  Central  Junta,  while  it  increased  the  dispo- 
■ilion  of  thfl  ppopln  to  a  s"pamtion  from  Spain.  These  bold  measures  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Central  Junta;  which, inconsequence,  oftheinci^jacily  of  the  Arch- 
bishop having  brcome  apparent,  invesled  the  Audiencia  with  the  powers  of  a  Vice^ 
roy  until  another  regular  nppninlment  could  l>e  made. 

The  year  1809  was  a  period  ofdisasLersto  the  cau-te  of thepalriolfl  in  Spain.  Tlie 
French  overran  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  Central  Junta,  driven  &om  Ma- 
drid lo  Seville,  was  a(  leng(h  obliged  lo  fly  from  that  city  to  CadiK,  (he  only  impor- 
tant spot  nol  occupied  by  the  invnders.  The  inefficiency  of  (his  body  had  hectiine 
evident  even  lo  its  own  members,  who,  at  length,  though  unwillingly,  agreed  (o  sur- 
reodet  their  assumed  powers.  Betbre  doing  this,  however,  as  a  Inst  resort,  Ihey 
■ummoned  «  Cortes,  or  general  council  of  the  leprescnlativcs  of  the  nation,  wbick 
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■inui  to  itiMt  m  Cndii  on  the  lai  nf  March  following,  and  lo  whieh  the  AmeriBan 
provioceB  were  invilfld  to  send  deputies,  as  imegnint  parts  of  the  empire;  until  tha 
Ammean  deputies  eonid  arrive,  their  places  were  to  be  supplied  by  peraoTii  chosen 
in  Spain.  The  Supreme  Junln  then  ajipoinled  a  Regency,  composed  of  fire  indiri- 
duals,  lo  whose  hands  they,  in  the  be^innin^  of  February,  1810,  commiited  ihe  diieo- 
tion  of  afFaira,  until  the  repreaentatiies  of  the  nation  could  meeL  The  Regency 
immediately  addressed  a  circular  decree  to  the  different  prorinces  of  the  Indies,  call- 
ing upon  them  without  delay  lo  elect  their  deputies,  who  were  lo  be  in  number  twen- 
ty-six; thi«  decree  was  oecompanied  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  reminding  them 
liiat  "Oey  atre  lune  raised  lo  lite  dignity  of  freemen,"  and  imploring  those  who 
would  be  called  on  to  Tote  fur  the  deputies,  to  remember  that  "  tAnr  let  no  longer  dt- 
fmdei  upon  Hit  jcill  0/  Kings,  Vieereys,  or  Ganmors,  bvi  viBvid  be  dtUmUntd  by 
liemxhei." 

Theae  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Junta  andtheRegency  were  considered  by  most 
persons  in  America  as  equiTolent  lo  a  repeal  of  the  whole  existing  system  of  gorem- 
menl  by  the  only  bodies  whose  authority  was  recogniiod  in  those  countries.  It  may 
be  conceired  what  feelings  they  excited  in  the  breasts  of  those  with  whom  the  fitvo- 
rile  maiim  was,  that,  "  While  one  Spaniard  remained.  Ae  kad  a  right  lo  govtm  Iks 
Americans."    The  Grit  blows  far  independence  had,  however  been  already  struck. 

The  rCTenes  sustained  by  tlie  Spaniards,  and  the  probability  every  da.y  becoming 
gtfMKt  (hat  the  French  would  succeed  in  establishing  their  dominion  in  Spain,  had  en- 
couraged the  Americans  to  hope  that  Ihcy  should  soon  be  able  to  free  themselves  from 
die  authority  of  thnt  country;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  created  dilTcrences  of 
opinion  among  the  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  began  to  entertain  the  same  views 
which  had  been  expressed  by  Liniers  regarding  the  necessity  of  mninlaining  the 
connection  beJween  America  and  Spain,  as  had  been  done  during  the  dispute  for  the 
throne  between  Philip  of  Bourbon  and  the  Areh-Dulte  Charles  of  Austria,  acentury 
previous.  Under  these  eircuniFitances  parties  were  formed  among  the  people,  and 
the  ferment  daily  becoming  greater,  a  slight  cause  might  any  wliere  serve  la  excite 

TheErtt'attempt  atsdr-ijovemment  wasmadein  La  Pai,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Iji  Plata,  distant  more  than  fifteen  hiuidred  miles  from  the  capilol  of  Buenos  Ayree. 
Here,  on  the  S&th  of  May,  1809,  the  people  suddenly  deposed  the  authorities,  and 
Mtablished  in  their  place  an  administrative  council  called  the  Junta  Tuiiiva,  formed 
iqran  the  model  of  the  Spanish  Juntas,  which  was  declared  lo  possess  the  powen  of 
Qovemment,  while  the  Sovereign  remained  in  captivity.  The  news  ofthis  insurrec- 
tion speedily  reached  Lims,  upon  which  the  Viceroy  immediately  deapatdied  a 
largo  force  under  General  Goynneche,  a  native  of  the  Country.  Similar  meaiurea 
were  taken  by  Cisneros,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  insurgents  found  themselves  at- 
tacked by  a  large  body  of  rcgxilar  troops,  whom  they  had  no  means  of  raisting. 
Lji  Paz  was  taken  by  storm,  a  munberof  its  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  surviving  instigators  of  the  rebeUion  were  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  alao 
■uffered  death. 

Such  wag  the  melancholy  result  of  the  first  decided  step  taken  in  opposition  to  (ha 
oonstitnled  Qovemment;  the  second  was  niteniledby  similar  consequences. 

In  the  early  part  of  1809,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quito  were  seized  by 
the  President  of  (he  Audiencia,  (which,  as  before  observed,  exercised  nearly  all  lbs 
powen  of  government  over  those  provinres,)  and  put  upon  trial  Bit  an  alleged  con- 
piracy,  having  as  ila  object  the  establishment  of  an  independent  state  in  that  part  of 
Soinh  America.  Before  their  irial  was  concluded,  however,  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
of  August  flawing,  the  President,  the  OiViorej,  and  other  principal  Spaniards,  wei« 
arrested  by  a  number  ofarmed  cittrj'ns  of  the  place,  and  a  commission  of  govern- 
ment was  quietly  installed,  under  the  title  of  ttM  Siiprenu  Junta  of  tie  Singdom  of 
Qaite,  to  which  the  provinces  of  Qnaynquit,  Popayan,  and  Panama,  were  invitod 
Ut  nnile  themi«lvea.  This  commission  aoon  produced  a  constitutitm  profeaung  dh^ 
dienee  and  fidelity  to  King  Ferdinand  Ihe  Seventh,  and  disavowing,  al  (he  ewM 
time,  the  authority  of  King  Joseph  and  of  the  Supreme  Junta  in  Spain. 
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When  tlw  news  or  theae  oecumnora  reached  Sontn  Fi,  the  Vkeniy,  b^ng  niiear- 
toin  haw  to  act,  again  called  an  sasembly  of  nolables,  to  which,  hawerer,  he  thoagfal 
it  prudent  to  bviia  a  number  of  the  most  diaiinguished  nativa  o[  the  place  and  ils 
vicinity.  The  SpaniHrda  recommended  that  the  intunedion,  as  tbey  termed  it, 
•hoLdd  be  immediately  pot  down  by  tnrce,  and  the  rebels  puniahed  rigoroudy ;  the 
Americans,  however,  emboldened  by  the  successes  of  the  French  in  ^xiin,  eoDUnded 
that  the  people  of  Ouiia  hod  only  eserdsed  their  right,  and  that  their  example  wai 
worthy  of  imitation  in  New  GrenadiL  The  dispute  between  the  paitict  became  so 
Tiolent,  that  the  Viceroy  at  length  thought  prc^Mi  to  do  wlmt  he  bod  first  determined, 
namely,  to  send  forces  ag;iunst  the  insurgents.  The  tame  rcaolution  bad  also  been 
taken  by  Abascol,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  already  despaiebed  fifteen  hundred 
tiDopa,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ihein  mulattos,  towanla  Cluilo. 

The  Junta  of  Quito,  thus  finding  itself  placed  between  two  fires,  was  obliged  to 
nsign  its  assumed  powers,  and  Co  tibemte  tlie  President  and  other  Spanish  authori- 
ties, whom  they  entreated  to  iatercode  in  their  behalf.  The  troops  fiom  Peru  entered 
the  uty  first,  and  as  soon  aa  they  were  masters  of  the  place,  began  indiscrimiimtelr 
lomunlerand  plunder  the  inhabitants;  in  this  they  were  aided  by  the  Spanish  BoL 
Sitn  who  hod  been  imprisoned  during  the  existence  of  the  Junta,  and  they  wen 
imitated  afterwords  by  thaw  sent  from  Santa  Fe,  without  any  attompt  having  been 
made  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  government  to  restrain  them.  The  endeavours  of  the  pec^tla 
in  tlie  adjoining  provinces,  Co  overthrow  the  Spanish  lolers,  were  also  speedily  pot 
down,  principally  by  the  exediona  «f  Dan  Miguel  Tacon,  who  then,  as  (jovemor  of 
Popayan,  displayed  the  same  activity,  energy,  and  relentless  severity,  of  which  be  i> 
tiow  daily  gtving  proofs  aa  Captain-Oenerol  of  Cuba. 

The  conduct  of  the  government  oflicara  and  forces  at  La  Paz  and  CLuito  excited 
borroronddeCestatioBwliereTer  they  became  known;  and  asthenewsof  thercvenes 
in  Spain  arriyed,  the  American  patriots  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  rtlribuiion. 
At  length  chey  were  inCbnBed  of  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Seville,  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Centraljnnta,  of  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
(he  Regency;  all  which  circumstances  they  considered  as  affording  additional  t^ 
sources  to  theii  cause.  E*en  the  eoncesiion  of  the  representative  privilege,  thus  tard- 
ily made,  eould  easily  be  conatrued  as  an  acknowledgment  of  tbe  weakness  of  theit 
oppreasots ;  while  the  comptvalively  small  nomber  of  deputies  allowed  to  all  th* 
American  provincet,  (uid  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  voting  to  persons  of  purely 
European  Uood,  served  to  prove  that  this  concession  was  Uiended  to  be  merely  Book- 

The  same  fedings  and  views  predominated  in  almost  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  weremanifested  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  although  certainty  without  cod- 
oert.  In  Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  the  Spanish  authorities  were,  on  the  19  th  of 
April,  1810,  dqwsed.  without  any  resistance  on  their  port,  and  a  Supreme  Junta  of 
atizens  was  invested  with  the powersofgovemmenl.  In  Csithagena,  the  Governor, 
Monies,  was,  after  some  difficulties,  put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  sent  olT  to  Cuba,  by 
the  Ayuntsmienlo,  which  acted  in  bis  stead.  In  Santa  Fe  de  Bogot&,  disturbances 
began  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  Junta  fbr 
the  administration  of  tlie  affairs  of  Ctie  Regency,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  S»- 
Tench;  the  Viceroy  and  (Hdores  were  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Spain- 
In  Uuito  aitd  many  other  phues,  similar  proceedings  occuired,  which  were  attended 
^th  similar  consequences. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  ttie  inhabitants  held  a  meeting,  in  which  it  was  delennined  that 
the  Viceroy  should  resign  his  power,  and  a  Provisional  Junta  should  be  Ibrmed. 
Tbeae  resolutions  were  instantly  carried  into  effect;  the  Viceroy,  the  members  of  the 
Aiidiauia,  and  other  obnoxious  individuals  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  a  Ga- 
neral  Congress  was  convoked.  Liniers,  who  hud  lived  in  retirement  at  Cordora 
■inea  he  had  been  superseded,  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  revolutionists  at  the  head  of 
a  mmU  fiiTt«;  )tt  was  however  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  together  wich  all  the 
otlMr  ebitA  of  lus  party,  eieept  tike  Bishop  of  Cordova,  was  put  to  death.  Tbe  pa- 
tnOs  of  La  Plata  war*  afterwards  successively  attacked  by  Ibe  Spaniards  w)>o  hod 
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Mained  pouesuoa  of  MonuvidM,  by  Um  PortofueK  fhnn  Bruil,  cmd  by  tb«  fiwc«s 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Peni ;  but,  alter  many  bloody  engagemeou,  ihey  foiced  their  new 
Ti<;eroj,  Elio,  to  conclude  a  tnaly  with  them,  and  finally  remaiued  nuulen  of  their 
own  teiTtlory. 

In  Santia^  the  capital  of  Chili,  the  Captain  Germal  Cuiaaco,  ft  w«ak  and  pas- 
alonala  man,  whs  oblignl  to  leiign.  A.  Froviwonal  Junta  waa  chosen  on  the  18th  of 
September,  and  a  National  Congrea*  vaa  aununoned,  to  loeet  in  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  oU  these  cases  the  reiolotion  waa  commenced  either  by  aulhoiities  already  c<mi- 
(tituted,  such  as  tbe  Ayantamienlos,  or  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  pi^mlft- 
tion ;  it  waa  based  upon  the  necesaiiy,  or  the  pretence,  of  providing  for  (he  safety 
of  the  country  at  a  moment  when  the  powers  of  government  were  supposed  to  ba 
suspended,  and  the  newly  established  authorities  (br  sometime  prolessed  to  act  in  tha 
name  of  the  imprisoned  Sotereign.  lu  Mexico,  the  first  attempts  at  a  changa  wers 
made  in  the  same  manner,  and,  as  we  have  ahown,  proved  unsuccesafiili  they,  suf- 
feed,  howerer,  to  excite  a  restless  spirit  among  tbe  people  which  was  increased  by 
tbe  violent  proceedings  of  tbe  Audienaa, 

As  the  disasters  of  the  Spanish  forees  became  known  throughout  Mexico,  the  bopcl 
tffthe  AmericaiLsreTiTed,  and  associations  were  secretly  formed  in  various  part*  of 
(he  country,  with  the  view  to  arrange  plans  fbr  action  at  a  ikvorabte  penod.  Tha 
GoTeromeul  was,  however,  also  on  tbe  alert,  and  daily  gave  proofi  of  its  watchful- 
ness  and  enei^,  by  tbe  arrest  and  punishment  of  suspected  persons ;  in  this  manner 
it  prevented  an  insurrectional  the  city  of  VaUadolid,  in  MB.y,  IBIO,  by  the  seinue  of 
the  pnncipal  conspirators,  just  as  oil  had  been  prepared  for  an  autbreak.  Whilst 
tbe  public  mind  was  in  this  combustible  state,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Venegaa,  who 
had  been  aj^inled  Viceroy  by  the  Regency  established  at  Cadiz,  arrived  in  Mexico ; 
and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  people,  most  imprudently 
continued,  with  even  greater  rigor,  the  measures  of  repression  and  vengeance  which 
had  been  ptirsued  by  the  High  Court.  Mo  hopes  were  now  left,  either  of  indemnity 
Ihr  tboss  who  hud  compnmiised  themselves  and  wers  willing  to  recede,  or  of  tha 
eatablistunent  of  more  just  principles  of  govsnunent,  for  those  by  whom  the  eiisiins 
abosea  could  no  longer  be  borne.    A  single  spark  produced  the  conSagration. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  IBIO,  Miguel  Hidalgo,  tbe  Curate  of  tbe  little  town  of 
Dolores  in  tbe  province  of  Guanaxuato,  after  having  from  his  pulpit  harangued  hi* 
congregation  upon  tha  subject  of  the  grievances  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  iba 
Spaniards,  called  upon  them  to  arise  and  destroy  the  power  of  their  oppressors.  Tha 
people,  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  hia  discourse,  with  one  voice 
declared  their  willingiMsa  to  follow  him-,  he  readily  consented  to  be  their  leader,  and 
unfurling  a  flag,  on  which  was  rudely  painted  a  copy  of  the  wonder-working  picture 
of  the  Virgio  of  Ouadoloope,  be  sallied  forth  to  attack  the  European  reaidenu  of  tba 
place ;  these  utere  soon  overpowered,  and  their  property,  disiribnted  amorig  the  k- 
anrgenta,  gave  to  the  latter  additional  means  of  offence,  and  stimulated  them  to  brtlMC 
exertions.  The  news  of  tbe  attempt  spread  rapidly  sniong  tha  surrounding  villagei^ 
where  similar  proceedings  took  place,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  the  lata 
humble  Curate  of  Dolores,  now  self-styled  Captain-Qeneral  of  Mexico,  appeared 
before  the  large  and  splendid  city  of  Guanaxuato  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  Of  these  a  few  hundred  were  regular  troops,  brought  over  by  three  italivt 
oScersoftheroyBlBTtny,  AUende,  Abasolo  and  Aldama,  who  had  joined  the  Curale'a 
standard  ]  the  remainder  were  nearly  all  Indians,  peasants,  or  other  laborers,  gene- 
rally unprovided  with  fire-arms,  and  unaajuainted  with  their  tise. 

Upon  the  approach  of  tbe  insurgenta,  tbe  people  of  Guanaxuato,  most  of  wbon 
were  engaged  in  mining,  exhibited  such  unequivocal  signs  of  insubordination,  (bat 
the  Inlendant,  Rianon,  thought  proper  to  abandon  tha  defence  of  the  place,  aod  la 
•hut  hunself  up  with  the  other  white  inhabitants,  and  their  portable  property,  in  tha 
public  granary,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  hinuelf  uiuil  he  coutd  ba 
relieved.  His  fortress  was,  however,  stormed  on  the  SSlh  of  September  ;  the  Inten- 
dant  was  killed  while  defending  it,  and  of  the  Etuopean  inhnhjianup  of  QuajuzuMo, 
there  was,  soon  after,  scarcely  one  olive. 
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Venegas  hod,  in  the  mcHnljme.modo  preparations  lo  rraist.  Tlie  Arc'..biahop  fim 
formully  eicommunicaled  Bidulj,™,  nud,  tliis  meosure  liaviiigbecn  odoplfd,  troops 
w«ra  s«nt  out  against  liim.  Tlie  Spanish  soldiers,  aL  t)ie  Viceroy's  disposal,  wen 
ttv  in  number  bat  well  disciplined ;  iMsidea  tlieae,  were  some  re^iincnis  of  nalivB 
legulars,  wlioao  adherence  lo  t!ie  royal  cause  might  reasonably  be  doubted.  Had 
the  lallec  joined  Hidalgo,  tlie  eonlcsl  would,  in  ail  pio liability,  have  bsen  at  once 
decided  in  his  favour  iVciic^hs,  howcTer,  determined  lo  trust  (hein,  and  tliey  set 
out  with  the  Spaniards  to  meet  the  insiu-geiita,  under  tlie  coinniaiid  of  one  of  their 
eountiymen.  Lieutenant  Aiiguatin  Iturliide. 

The  two  armies  met,  on  tlie  3Uth  of  October,  at  Cruces,  a  place  almost  in  sight  of 
Mexico,  to  which  the  insargents  had  advanced  from  Guunaxualo.  The  Curate'a 
forces  were  supi>03;d  lo  have  been  in  number  n«  less  than  sixty  tiiousand ;  those  of 
Ihs  Viceroy,  commanded  by  Colonel  Truxillo,  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand.  In 
the  first  action,  ns  nii'lit  have  besn  reasonably  anticipated,  the  myal  troops  wets 
worsted;  the  native  rcgulnra,  however,  behaved  with  gallantry  and  delormination, 
uid  /t  was  easy  to  see  that  the  undisciplined  and  badly  armed  mob  of  Indians,  at 
which  the  Curate's  army  consisted  almost  entirely,  would  be  unable  to  reaist  lbs 
Btlick  of  a  force  much  larger  than  that  which  liod  been  repulsed. 

Hidalgo  also  became  aware  of  this,  and  eommcno,:d  a  retreat,  in  wliich  he  wu 
pursued  by  the  Viceroy's  troops,  under  the  conmiond  of  Don  t'elii  Maria  Calleja, 
and  defeated  on  the  7th  of  November,  at  Aculco.  The  indefatigable  priest,  however, 
soon  raised  another  force  at  the  city  of  Guadalaxam,  whicli  was  visited  by  hi* 
enirities  and  extortions;  but  this  was  likewise  ovcrtlirown  by  Calleja,  and  entirely 
dispersed  on  the  I7th  of  January,  lol  1,  at  the  bridge  of  Cnlderon,  about  aeveniy 
miles  from  the  last  mentioned  city.  Hidalgo,  with  some  of  his  principal  adherents, 
tlience  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  to  the  United  States;  they  were,  however, 
bdrayed,  made  prisoners,  and  tried  at  Chihuahua,  wbero  tliey  were  all  shot. 

These  results  convinced  the  leaders  of  the  Mexican  Insurgents,  that  no  relioncA 
could  be  placed  on  the  loreca  which  lliey  could  coiled,  in  general  engagements  with 
disciplined  iroopa,  and  that  they  could  only  hope  to  succeed  by  spreading  their  men 
over  tlie  country  in  detached  masses ;  taliiii;;  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  their 
comraunjcations  with  each  other  open,  so  that  they  might,  when  expedient,  be  united 
into  compact  bodies.  By  tikis  mciins  the  whole  territory  was  nceupied;  the  royal 
troops,  as  well  as  the  inhabilonts,  were  hatrassed  by  bonds  of  fierce  marauders, 
agriculture  was  neglected,  and  the  utmost  misery  every  where  prevailed.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  many  persons  ros;  into  notice,  wlio  subaequciitly  bnre  conspicuous 
parts  in  the  history  of  the  country ;  such  as  the  priests  Motrlos  und  Mntainoros, — ths 
wild  and  chivalrotis  Indian,  (or  as  same  say  mulatto)  Guerrero,  who  began  hit 
career  tis  a  muleteer, — Rayon, — the  Bravoa,  father  and  two  sens,  of  whom  one  of  the 
latter  survives, — Jose  Maria  Fernandez,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Guadeloupe 
Victoria,  which  his  vanity  induced  him  to  assume,— and  the  cmtl,  beastly  Father 
Torres.  , 

In  order  to  give  consistency  lo  the  movements  of  these  partisan  leaders,  a  Junta 
was  installed  at  Zitacuam,  inthe  province  of  Michoacan,  under  the  protection  of 
Morelos,  who  was  considered  as  Llie  chief  of  the  revolulionials  after  the  death  of 
Hidalgo.  This  Junta,  like  tliose  in  other  parts  of  America,  proiexscd  to  act  in  ihe 
name  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  under  tliis  pretext  endeavored  lo  tfRtt  a  coinpromiso 
witbtlie  Viceroy;  ils  propositions,  however,  were  rijected,  and  the  war  continued 
to  rage  with  fury  in   every  part  of  this  altlictcd  land. 

To  describe  minutely  the  events  which  (bllowed  would  be  inconsistent  with  die 
design  of  these  articles ;  we  have,  however,  considered  it  proper  to  show  in  what  mao- 
nwthefieryballof  civil  war  waa  set  in  motionineacliseciion  of  Spanish  America,  and 
what  were  the  feelings  whicli  actuated  the  opposing  parties  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest.  In  our  next  number  a  succinct  view  will  be  presented  of  theit  aubse- 
quem  history,  and  of  their  preaent  actual  political  condition. 
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EXECUTIVE   USURPATION.' 

The  Whig  Opposition  of  our  day  may  be  compared  to  diftt  won- 
derfal  magician  of  the  fiddle-atick,  Faganini,  with  hia  singic  string. 
They  have  one  perpetual  note,  on  which,  with  erery  imaginable 
variety  of  voice  and  intonation,  they  are  forever  diseourBing  most 
eloquent  music.  Executive  Usurpation  ia  the  incessant  cry,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  with  which  they  '  pierce  the  vault  profound  ',-^ 
in  the  hope,  apparently,  that  clamorous  perseverance  may  perchance 
accomplish  what  every  other  means  have  so  long  failed  to  effect,  to 
destroy  that  foundation  of  popular  confidence  and  affection  upon 
which  the  present  democratic  Administration  and  its  truly  democrs- 
tic  policy  are  based. 

It  seems  that  this  is  still  to  be  the  key-note  of  Opposition,  Plough 
a  new  variation  is  to  be  played  upon  it,  with  all  the  brilliant  fanta- 
mas  and  capriecios  so  readily  at  the  command  of  the  fertile  imagi- 
nations of  Congressional  choristers.  Heretofore,  the  particular 
subject  of  denunciation  has  been  the  direct  usurpation  of  legislative 
powers  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  functions,  in  defiance  of 
Congress,  by  such  measures  as  the  removal  of  the  depoaites,  and  the 
free  nse  of  the  veto  power— diversified  with  interludes  of  alarming 
committees  of  investigation  into  the  corrupt  mysteries  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  secret  recesses  of  all  the  Executive  departments.  Now, 
the  same  genervl  idea  is  to  be  brought  forward,  and  kept  before  the 
public  eye  in  another  point  of  view,  namely,  the  corrupt  influence 
exerciseil  upon  Congress  itself  by  the  wiles  and  power,  '  half  seduc- 
tion and  half  force ',  of  this  same  Executive  monster. 

These  efforts  may  very  safely  be  left  to  share  the  same  fate 
already  so  often  and  so  emphatically  adjudged,  by  the  sagacity  of 
public  opinion,  to  those  ofa  similar  character,  which  have  exhausted 

*8feecb  of  Mr.  Ciubin;,  of  Mai»nehnsett»,on  the  Eiecutiv*  Powa«,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Rqtreaenuuives,  Deetmber  19(h,  1837.— Washington.    Galoa  A 
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themselveB  in  vain  on  fonner  occasioni.  We  hare  no  fears  they  can 
ever  prevail  to  shake  the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  influence. 
We  feel  that  to  be  establiahed  high  on  a  rock  of  strength,  resting  on 
the  'mtelHgence  and  integrity  of  the  Inroad  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
plcr  far  aboTC  the  reach  of  the  frothy  waves  of  declamation  which  may 
toss  and  roar  about  its  bMe.  If  the  first  premise  of  our  political 
creed,  confidence  in  the  people,  is  not  utteriy  false  and  void,  we  can 
have  no  apprehension  as  to  the  fssue.  The  Whigs  may  make  a 
Tery  good  Opposition, — in  which  relation  the  diversity  of  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  has,  perhaps,  a  beneficial  eflect  in  keep- 
ing the  party  in  power  in  check  on  so  many  different  points, — but 
they  can  never  socceed  m  a  general  contest  for  the  poBsession  of  the 
administratioa  of  the  Government.  No  party  composed  of  sach 
heterogeneous  materials,  and  destitute  of  any  other  broad  common 
principles,  than  the  single  bond  of  cohesion  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon interest  of  Opposition,  can  ever  expect  to  accomplish  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  Democrstic  Party.  The  only  means  promising 
a  hope  of  compassing  that  abject — namely,  a  recourse  to  the  mr- 
vorthy  attempt  of  the  last  contest,  to  carry  the  struggle  into  the 
House  of  Representatrres,  where  intrigue  might  afford  a  chance 
denied  by  the  fair  action  of  the  popular  will — is  never,  we  trml, 
destined  to  be  again  successful  in  this  country. 

It  is  not,  then,  from  alarm  at  any  possible  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  quarter  of  attack,  that  we  make  the  little  HbellitB, 
whose  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  the  occasion  of  a  review.  Dot 
rather  because  the  subject  is  not  only  in  itself  one  of  deep  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  our  system  of  government,  but  at 
the  present  period — the  commencement  of  posterity  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  lately  filled  the 
Executive  office — it  presents  itself  in  a  point  of  view  of  peculiar  in- 
terest;  and  the  glorious  though  stormy  history  of  that  administra- 
tion exhibits  certain  remarkable  features  to  some  of  which  we  wish 
to  direct  attention. 

We  concede  the  broad  fact,  that  dnring  the  late  administration 
the  influence  of  the  Executive  branch  of  our  complex  system  was 
developed  to  a  degree  of  energy  and  power  unknown  to  former  ad- 
ministrations. We  acknowledge  a  deep-seated  distrust  and  dislike 
of  excessive  Executive  influence — yet  do  we  see  nothing  in 
this  concession  to  sully  one  leaf  of  the  crown  of  civic  glory  which 
that  noble  old  chief  has  added  to  his  well  earned  military  laurels, 
nor  to  weaken  the  reverential  gratitude  doe  to  his  honored  memory. 
This  concession  is  not  commonly  made,  from  the  habit  into  which  our 
political  controversies  have  run,  of  indiscriminate  attack  and  denial ; 
each  aide  placing  itself  sometimes  in  the  'wrong  from  the  sole  cause 
of  its  unwillingness  to  concede  any  portion  of  the  right  to  its  anta- 
goidat.    There  ia  no  reason,  however,  to  shrink  from  a  frank  avow- 
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alofit, — asovndand  JQstcaiuehaa  nothing  to  lose,  but  vreryibiag 
to  ^ia,  in  tnith  and  candor.  It  maf  generally  be  Uken  for  granted 
ihst  in  political  partiei^  aa  in  religious  sects,  there  is  some  portion 
of  troth,  hoverer  orerladen  with  error,  in  all, — ^vhich  in  fact  coai ti- 
tntea  the  sole  element  of  vitality  that  preserves  the  whole  mass  from 
iramediate  dissolntion  ;  and  the  most  efiectaal  way  to  destroy  error 
is  to  phick  from  it  that  support  of  partial  truth,  to  which  it  always 
instinctively  seeks  to  attach  itseltl  There  has,  then,  been  some  por- 
tion of  trnth — grossly,  indeed,  perverted  and  abused — in  the  charge  of 
the  extension  of  Executive  power,  which  has  of  late  years  constituted 
the  principal  rallying  cry  of  the  Opposition.  In  this  has  consisted 
its  strength  snd  life, — far  more  effective  than  even  the  potent  money- 
ed interests  which  have  been  involved  in  it.  This  has  constituted  it* 
sole  title  to  the  venerable  and  noble  old  parly  name  which  it  has  so 
fraudulently  asarped  ;  and  it  has  been  only  by  the  use  of  an  eloquent 
sophistry  and  dazzling  declamation  on  this  theme,  appealing  to  oar 
natnral  distrust  of  monarchical  powers,  that  it  has  been  able  to  do- 
tude  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pubUc  mind  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  into  an  unnatural  hostility  to  an  administration,  than  which 
onr  country  has  not  seen  a  more  honest,  sound  and  purely  democn- 
ti.c.  The  only  way  of  effectually  disarming  the  Opposition  of  thif 
ila  principal  weapon  of  attack,  is  by  meeting  it  openly  and  frankly. 
The  truth  is,  that  die  Executive  branch  of  onr  system  was  intend- 
ed by  its  authors  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  powerful,  substantive, 
«nd  original  energy,  as  one  of  the  three  co-ordinate  departments  into 
which  the  system  was  divided.  All  Familiar  with  the  ideas  and  viewa 
vhich  were  compromised  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitntiou,  know, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  infinential  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  in  favor  of  even  a  far  more  powerful  Execatlvc,  than 
was  the  result  of  the  profound  deliberations  of  that  wonderful  body 
of  men.  And  such  as  it  was,  it  is  well  known  to  all,  that  the  prepon- 
derant monarchical  character  of  the  Executive,  as  created  and  en- 
dowed with  power  by  that  instrument,  was  perhaps  the  objection 
the  most  strenuously  urged  against  it  by  the  party  which  opposed  itn 
Adoption.  It  was  opposed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  that  day,  with  whom  popular  liberty  ^vas  the  cardinal  idea, — 
from  their  dietmst  of  the  vast  powers  with  which  it  armed  the  Fed- 
eral centre,  and  especially  its  Executive;  and  its  adaption  was  con- 
sidered a  triumph  of  the  party  which  fiivored  rather  the  strength 
and  majesty  ofenergetictcontrolling,  governmental  power.  This  r^ 
mark  is  true  only  in  a  broad  sense,  for — from  its  very  character  as 
«  great  compromise — ^it  united  in  its  behalf  such  a  proportion  of  all 
parties  and  all  views  as  to  compose  a  large  majority  of  the  wholo 
people ;  and  many  eminent  democrats  were  most  earnest  in  their  ex- 
ertions for  its  adoption.  They  knew  the  native  might  of  die  demo- 
cratic element  in  every  mixed  system,  however  hampered  with  forma 
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and  caQlroIling  checks^  They  kzi«w  that,  with  all  the  aiiatocratic  and 
monarehicsl  features  which  weve  conceded  to  Katisfy  the  views  of  the 
different  parties  represented  in  the  Convention,  there  was  left  a  Btif> 
ficient  infusion  of  democracy  to  acquire,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
ascendency  and  control  over  the  whole ;  they  knew  that  that  would 
and  must  become  the  animating  spirit  of  all  its  form»and  checks, 
which  it  would  conquer,  in  succesBion,  to  itaelf ;  and  that  thus  all 
would  contribute  to  its  own  energetic,  though  deliberate  and  wis* 
efficiency.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  they  did  not  fear  to  entrust 
large  and  active  powers  to  the  Executive, — because  they  knew  that 
those  powers  never  could  be  abused  to  any  very  formidable  extent, 
as  theynerercouldbeefficientfor  any  purpose,  widwut  the  support 
of  reason,  wisdom,  patriotisin,  and  Uie  approval  of  public  opinion. 
They  made  the  Executive  powerful  for  good,  and  impotent  for  eviL 
Responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  the  all-sufficient  check  (inde- 
pendently of  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  Government)  with 
which  they  paralysed  its  powers,  whenever  they  should  tend  to  a  di- 
rection hontile  to  the  democratic  principles  which  must  ever  animate 
the  mass  of  the  people.  And  never,  indeed,  haft  a  political  system 
been  contrived,  in  which,  while  an  ample  independent  energy  is  in- 
fused into  the  Executive  arm,  it  has  been  so  admirably  regulated  by 
al)  the  most  effectual  restraints  upon  the  possible  abuse  of  its  pow- 
ers. Those  powers  are  certainly  vast.  In  some  respects,  we  confess, 
the  remark  is  not  destitute  of  truth,  which  has  been  made  by  foreign* 
era,  that  they  are  greater  than  those  possessed  by  the  Executive  in 
the  conatitntionalmonarchy  of  England, — though  on  the  whole,  that 
assertion  is  immeasurably  wide  of  the  fact.  The  correct  veruon  of 
it  ia,  that  in  all  subjects  of  personal  power,  influence  and  splendor- 
all  that  can  tempt  or  gratify  a  corrupt  ambition — onr  Executive  is 
comparatively  nothing;  while,  in  his  proper  sphere  of  public  duty, 
as  the  representative  and  agent  of  the  People,  to  cany  fully  and 
energetically  into  effect  their  will,  the  Law,  hia  executive  power  is 
not  inferior,  either  in  the  -the  theory  or  the  practical  operation,  to 
that  of  the  constitutional  monarch  of  Europe, — and  this  is  the  high- 
est culogium  that  can  be  pronounced  upon  the  admirable  wisdom  that 
organized  the  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wag  a  primary  idea  with  the  fra- 
mcrs  of  the  Constitution,  to  preserve  widely  and  inviolably  distinct  the 
three  departments  of  the  Government,  the  Legislative,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Judicial, — excepting  only  the  points  of  mutual  contact 
specifically  prescribed,  to  which,  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  the 
strictest  construction  is  to  be  applied.  Without  examining  here  the 
relations  between  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary,  we  have  now  in 
view  chiefly  those  subsisting  between  the  former  and  the  Legisla- 
tnre.  The  distribution  of  power  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  cs- 
•ential  principles  on  which,  in  connection  with  the  kindred  one  of 
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frequent  responiibility  to  the  Bovereign  source  of  all,  the  healthy 
Action  of  free  insUtutioni  depends.  The  eril  eonsequences  of  Le- 
gislative encroachment  on  the  ExecutiTe  dnties  and  rights,  are  cer-. 
tainly  not  less  to  be  deprecated  than  Uiose  of  Executive  influence  over 
the  independence  of  the  LegislatuTe.  In  point  of  weight,  dignity, 
and  independent  responsibility,  the  respectiTe  departments,  in  their 
distinct  constitutional  spheres,  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
and  equilibrium.  Both  are  equally  ag«nU  and  servants  of  Uie  Peo- 
ple, each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  responsible  to  the  com- 
mon origin  of  power  alone.  Each  maintains  the  representative  re- 
lation towards  the  People,  determined  by  election,  in  different  modea 
and  with  different  respective  terms  of  office ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  those  funcdons  in  which  they  unite  in  concurrent  action,  both 
«tand  on  distinct  grounds  of  independent  equality, — each  bonnd  lo 
obey  die  dictates  of  its  own  judgment  and  its  own  conscience,  on  its 
separate  responribility,  to  the  People  from  the  obligation  of  its  re- 
presentative character,  and  to  God  from  the  obligation  of  Uie  consti. 
tutional  oath,— without  any  deference  to  the  authority  or  influence  of 
the  other.  The  Constitution  assignsto  the  President  a  participation 
in  the  legislative  action  of  the  Government,  both  in  the  rifht  of  re- 
commendation and  that  of  the  veto  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  question  that 
■uch  a  constitutional  right  is  equally  a  duty.  In  exercise  of  that  right, 
which  is  the  performance  of  that  duty, — a  duty  not  to  be  neglected 
without  a  clear  faithlessness  to  his  trust  and  his  oath,  the  Excca- 
tive  is  entitled  and  bound  to  judge  for  itself,  from  its  own  best  wisdom 
and  purest  motive,  of  its  course  on  each  particular  occasion.  The 
veto  power  is  no  idle  form.  It  is  a  substantive  reality,  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  system.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  a  whole- 
some diatrust  of  the  infallibility  of  majorities  in  Congreas,  which  are 
often  not  only  in  error,  but  far  from  being  a  correct  representation  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  public  opinion ;  and  they  were  wise  in  super- 
adding  a  third  revision  of  their  legislation,  in  addition  to  the  mntual 
check  exercised  by  the  two  Houses  upon  each  other.  Conferring 
power,  they  intended  it  unquestionably  to  be  used.  It  is,  at  the  ut- 
most, but  a  limited  power.  It  is  absolute  only  when  it  is  supported 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  legislative  department  itself,  and  even 
then  its  effect  is  merely  suspensive,  to  refer  the  subject  in  question 
back  to  the  people — to  whose  hands  none  certainly  ought  to  object 
to  entrust  any  and  every  snhject.  If  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Executive  has  ventured  upon  that  responsibi- 
lity, their  breath  can,  after  a  delay  that  ia  entirely  insignifi cant  in  le- 
gislation upon  important  public  interests,  control  his  opposition,  by 
the  constitutional  means  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  even  if  a  President 
flhonld  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  repeat  his  veto  after  a  second  deci- 
ded expression  of  the  will  oftiie  majority  through  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.    The  prejudice  which  has  been  raised  in  the  minda  of 
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manyBgainat  the  Executire  veto  is  certainly  a  false  idea.  The  at- 
tempt  which  has  heen  so  strenuously  urged  by  the  Opposition  (on 
the  cue  taken  from  the  speeches  of  a  very  eminent  Senator)  to  cast 
odium  upon  it  as  a  means  of  attacli  upoa  the  late  administration — on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  monarchical  feature  borrowed  from  the 
English  model — exhibits  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  contempt  for  Uie  intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  true  that  the  King  of  England  possesses 
the  absolute  veto  power,  intended  as  a  last  retreat  for  the  defence 
of  prerogative.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  a  power  never  used, — and 
probable  that,  in  such  circumstances  as  should  reduce  the  crown  to 
that  extremity,  if  attempted  against  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  the 
great  aristocracy  and  the  commonalty  united,  as  embodied  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  might  cost  a  king  both  his  crown  and 
his  head.  Dut  the  inference  is  utterly  fallacious,  that  an  odium  of 
a  nature  at  all  similar  ought  justly  to  attach  to  its  exercise  in  our 
system  of  government.  The  English  Grown  is  never  driven  to  that 
resort,  by  reason  of  the  other  ample  powers  with  which  it  is  clothed, 
to  control  the  action  of  Parliament, — which  are,  the  ability  at  any 
time  to  create  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  (as  was  done  by 
Queen  Anne) — the  immense  powers  of  corruption  at  its  disposal, 
made  always  effectual  by  the  perpetual  tenure  of  the  upper,  and  the 
septennial  tenure  of  the  lower.  House  of  Parliament, — powers 
which  have  notoriously  (till  within  late  years)  held  the  House  of 
Commons  in  constant  subserviency  to  the  crown — and  finally  the 
powers  of  prorogation  and  dissolution.  But  the  Presidential  veto 
flf  our  system  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  It  is  a  democratic, 
and  not  a  monarchical,  power.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which,  on 
unexpected  occasions  which  may  arise,  a  saspensiye  restraint  may 
be  imposed,  through  the  democratic  influence  of  the  Executive,  upon 
improper  legislation ;  and  if,  in  its  adoption,  a  portion  of  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  Constitntion  may  hare  had  an  eye  to  their  favorite 
English  precedent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  another  portion 
looked  farther  back  into  history  for  a  prototype,  and  found  it  in  the 
veto  power  of  the  tribunes  of  ancient  Rome, — the  especial  repro- 
sentativea  and  guardians  of  the  democracy  of  the  state.  We  re- 
gard it  as  an  invaluable  feature  of  our  system, — without  it  where 
would  the  country  now  hare  beenT  The  tendency  of  unre- 
strained legislation  to  overaction  is  rapid  enough,  and  is,  we 
consider,  one  of  the  worst  evils  with  which  society  is  afflict- 
ed ;  and  we  ought  rather  to  desire  to  multiply  suspensive  restraints 
upon  it,  than  object  to  those  already  imposed  by  the  organic  law  of 
our  system.  Wo  cannot  see  with  what  shadow  of  justice  the  Exe- 
cutive can  be  arraigned  for  this  legitimate  exercise  of  a  cons^tutional 
function.  His  legal  and  moral  right  to  apply  it,  whenever  his  hon- 
nt  judgment  dictates  it  as  his  duty,  is  not  more  open  to  question, 
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dun  tlixt  of  uther  Honse  of  Congresfl  npon  the  other ;  and  every 
raefa  attack  upon  the  Executive  ii  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Conatitii* 
tioQ  itself — andnponavital  part — which  comM  with  an  ill  grace  from 
thoee  who  claim  to  be  its  especial  defenders  from  innovation. 

The  fact  is,  that  from  the  Opposition  hare  proceeded,  and  are 
proceeding,  ianorations  upon  the  true  and  long  established  doe- 
trines  of  tiie  Constitntion,  which  would  prove  most  dangerous  in 
practice,  if  adopted  and  permitted  to  be  carried  out  lo  their  conse- 
quences. We  will  here  refer  only  to  the  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
Executive  powers,  which  has  of  late  years  been  especially  urged  by 
some  of  their  most  eminent  leaders,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the 
speech  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  being  adopted  from  the 
late  expositions  of  "  the  ablest  defender  of  the  Constitution,"  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  this: — that  the  idea  of  the  independence  of  the  Exe- 
cutive is  a  fallacy  ;  that  it  is  only  from  Congress  that  he  derives  his 
vital  energy,  and  control  over  the  various  departments  of  the  Ez»- 
cutive  administration  ;  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  hold  them  amena* 
ble  to  his  supervision  by  the  power  of  removal  (for  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  claimed),  but  that  their  relation  of 
dependence  is  rather  upon  Congress  than  upon  the  Executive. 
To  support  this  flagrant  heresy  of  constitutional  doctrine,  they  read 
in  the  clause  which  says  that  "  the  Executive  power  is  vested  id 
a  President,"  only  a  description  of  Che  person  who  is  to  exercise 
those  executive  functions  which  are  afterwards  enumerated,  or 
which  may  be  reposed  in  him  by  law  for  the  execution  of  acts  of 
Congress — as  a  mere  caption  to  that  portion  of  the  instrument ; 
and  ask  whether,  if  any  substantive  rights  are  to  be  considered  as 
involved  in  that  designation,  they  are  those  of  a  British,  a  French, 
a  Rnssian,  or  peradventtire,  a  Turkish,  Executive  T 

This  doctrine  centralizes  in  the  Legislature  all  the  distinct  powers 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  Government,  and  the  application 
of  it  was  openly  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  that  it  empowered  Con- 
gress to  make  any  such  provision  in  a  law,  as  it  might  think  proper, 
for  its  execution,  by  bestowing  on  the  officer  to  be  created  under  it 
a  tenure  of  office  independent  of  the  Presidentand  responsible  only 
to  Congress.  Another  application  of  it  subjects  the  Prcsident't 
right  of  removal  to  the  control  of  the  Senate,  as  an  implication  from 
its  right  of  negative  upon  hia  appointments  to  office. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  superfinous  task  of  combatting  such 
heresies,— fortunately  they  belong  to  that  class  which  refute  them- 
selves in  the  statement  of  them,  and  that  they  should  he  seriously 
urged  is  only  another  eridence  of  the  influence  of  the  passion  and 
prejudice  of  partisanship  to  mislead  the  judgment  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  plain  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  ConstitiH 
ti^  lo  distribute  the  powers  of  Onveraroent,  and  preserve  them 
distinct  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action,— to  the  contempor*- 
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neoufl  exposition  of  tbe  nieniorable  debatea  in  the  fint  CongreBS, 
mdthe  nni form  established  constniction  of  nearly  half  a  century ,-~ 
to  the  general  responsibility  specially  imposed  upon  him  in  the 
broadest  terms,  of  seeing  that  all  the  lawa  be  faithfully  executed. 
It  is  a  &llacy  urged  by  all  partisans  of  arbitrary  government,  thai 
there  is  no  possible  line  of  demarcation  between  the  executive  and 
legiBlative  functions,  that  the  former  word  conveys  no  distinct  and 
sabstantive  idea;  while  the  opposite  view,  not  only  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  complete  distinction,  but  of  its  necessity  to  any 
system  of  free  institutions,  has  ever  been  a  cardinal  idea  of  liberal 
writers,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  men  of  that  day,  and  held 
in  unquestioned  reverence  by  them. 

Their  creation  of  the  American  Executive  was  certainly  a  grand 
and  noble  performance.  When  we  consider  the  liberal  boldness 
with  which  they  endowed  it  with  independent  power  and  energy — 
the  admirable  restraints,  both  of  a  moral  nature  and  the  checks  of 
the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  Government,  by  which  they  at 
the  same  time  precluded  all  possibility  of  dangerous  abuse — together 
with  that  stupendous  idea,  of  his  individual  responsibility  for  the 
whole  great  scheme  of  executive  administration  of  the  laws,  of  which 
he  is  the  directing  head — we  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  sublime  monuments  of  the  gigantic  intellectual  stature  of  the 
men  of  those  days   that  they  have  left  behind  them. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  expand  our  vision  so  as  to  take  in  a  con^ 
plete  view  of  this  grand  scheme,  in  ita  actual  practical  operation. 
Begin  from  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  gather  up  the  leading 
threads  of  the  ideas,  till  they  classify  themselves,  in  successive 
series,  mutually  connected  and  dependent,  and  finally  meeting  in  the 
one  common  centre  which  is  made  to  sustain  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole,  directing  and  animating,  by  its  superviaion  and  control, 
the  due  action  of  each,  in  the  discharge  of  ita  proper  function. 
Consider  first  the  manifold  complexity  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  administered  through  the  resident  agents  of  various 
grades  from  the  plenipotentiary  to  the  consul,  all  under  the  control  of 
the  President,  through  the  State  Department,  responsible  to  him, 
and  receiving  direct  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  all  their  various 
negotiations  and  business.  Then  the  army  and  navy,  ramified  out 
through  countless  branches  and  details  of  administration,  all  under 
the  vigilant  supervision  of  those  respective  Departments,  the  heads 
0>f  which  are  in  close  relation  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  their  responsible  chief.  The  vast  Post  Office  system,  forever 
tbrobbing,  in  its  unresting  circulation,  through  its  myriad  fibres, 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  mighty  land.  And  finally 
the  Treasury  Department,  through  which  the  revenue  which  consti- 
tutes the  sustaining  aliment  of  the  whole,  is  collected  and  adminis- 
tered.   We  have  not  space  for  more  than  this  general  allnsioa  to 
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the  broad  oatlmes  of  the  Bjitem ;  the  task  of  filling  in  the  detftib 
muBt  be  left  to  the  reader's  own  imagination.  And  what  is  the  ani- 
mating principle  which  preserree  all  those  complicated  tens  of  thoi>- 
unda  of  details  in  that  state  of  health  and  efficiency,  which  has  been 
and  is  daily  witnessed,  in  the  highest  degree  compatible  with  the 
imperfection  of  human  institutions  I  It  is  the  great  principle  of 
najtonaibilUy,  diffused  with  equal  energy  throughout  the  whole, 
from  apex  to  base,  from  centre  to  circumference.  Every  part  de- 
pmds  upon  the  ri^lanl  snperrision  of  another,  a  perpetual  and 
prompt  discipline  keeping  all  in  unrelazing  check,  till  finally  the 
Atlanteui  bnrthen  of  the  general  responsibility  of  the  whole  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  one  individual  designated  by  the  voice  of  hie 
conotry  to  the  nobly  arduoos  duly.  This  idea  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  ridicule  by  some  whose  minds  have  not  expanded  to  the 
comprehenuon  of  the  sublime  design  of  the  authors  of  the  system, 
asking  how  the  individual  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  working 
of  every  detail  of  such  an  enormous  machine,  so  infinitely  beypnd 
the  possibility  of  his  own  personal  cognisance.  But  the  answer  is 
obvious,  that  that  responsibility  is  not  the  less  real  and  efi'eclna) 
that  it  is  merely  of  a  supervisory  character,  and  subject,  as  of 
course,  to  the  limitation  of  a  common-sense  understanding  of  its 
nature  and  extent.  The  President  dictates  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  action  of  the  whole  is  to  be  administered,  and  requires 
the  bithfnl  adherence  to  them  of  all  his  immediate  agents,  and  their 
official  subordinates,  through  their  successive  degrees  of  dependence 
and  responsibility, — which  can  be  pracUcally  and  promptly  enforced 
only  by  the  ever  impending  check  of  removal  and  puaishmenL  He 
is  not  of  course  held  personally  accountable  for  individual  delin- 
quencies ;  but  he  is  so  accountable,  for  the  principles  on  which  the 
difierent  departments  of  administration  sro  conducted,  as  also  for 
the  selection  of  improper  agents,  or  their  continuance  in  ofiice  after 
evidence  of  disqualification,  as  to  constitute  precisely  that  real 
supervisory  responsibility  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  main- 
tainance  of  a  uniform  and  vigilant  discipline  throughout  the  whole. 

The  responsibility  of  the  President  himself  is  to  the  People, — for 
that  to  Congress,  through  the  means  of  impeachment,  we  are  willing 
here  lu  put  out  of  the  question,  as  applicable  only  to  extreme  cases  ; 
and  the  possibility  is  scarcely  to  he  conceived  of  a  President's  so  far 
outraging  ^e  far  more  potent  moral  restraints  which  forever  press 
npon  him,  from  every  direction,  asa  sort  of  atmosphere,  as  to  become 
justly  amenable  to  impeachment.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  can 
ever  hope  to  attain  that  position  who  has  not,  by  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  full  in  the  public  eye,  secured 
for  himself  an  eminent  character  for  wisdom,  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism. And  then,  after  he  has  reached  that  lost  crowning  round  of  the 
ladder  of  ambitioH,  how  manyand  powerful  the  motives  which  moat 
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combine  to  incite  Mm  to  the  purest^Totion  to  his  countiy's  best 
interetfts, — ^his  past  chancier — the  confidence  of  a  noble  and  &ee 
nation  to  which  his  gratitude  is  bo  eminently  due — his  declining 
years — the  example  of  his  god-like  predecesson — his  indiriduBl 
responsibility — the  unrelaxing  vigilance  with  which  he  is  watched 
and  checked  by  the  Opposition — the  knowledge  of  the  one  broad 
fact,  that  his  whole  power  consistH  in  the  support  of  public  opinion, 
and  that  the  ilightest  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  public  interests,  or  the 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty  which  lie  at  the  heart's  core  of  the 
people,  to  any  petty  personal  interests  of  his  owni  would  not  only 
blight  his  good  fame  through  all  posterity,  and  wither  erery  past- 
earned  laurel,  butwouldattfae  same  time  utterly  paralyse  all  possible 
ability  to  gratify  his  corrupt  motives — these  are  restraints  upon  the 
misuse  of  Executive  powers  far  more  potent  than  even  the  most 
direct  control  of  co-ordinate  official  checks.  The  nature  and  force 
of  these  were  well  appreciated  by  the  creators  of  the  office,  when 
they  did  not  fear  to  entrust  to  that  department  of  the  system,  though 
vested  in  an  individual — with  all  the  unity  of  counsel,  and  energy  of 
action,  of  the  individual  mind — the  independent  Executive  function^ 
with  the  whole  military  and  naval  powers,  the  treaty  power,  the 
power  of  official  patronage,  and  the  veto  poweri  in  the  degrees  in 
which  those  powers  are  vested  in  the  Executive  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Our  principal  intention  was,  howeveri  rather  to  dwell  upon 
some  of  the  leading  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion, than  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  Executive  powers,  in  the 
^tract.  It  is  one  of  great  extent,  and  equal  interest  to  the  student 
of  the  noble  science  of  politics;  and  to  be  complete  would  involve 
necessarily  a  view  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  departments 
with  which  it  is  combined,  in  a  mutual  and  correlative  connection, 
— triajuncta  in  ano, 

Distinct  as  Iha  billows,  bnt  one  u  the  sea. 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  we  are  unable  here  to  afi'ord  even  a 
general  allusion,  as  we  have  been  precluded  by  our  limits  from  more 
than  a  rapid  and  broad  outline  of  the  character  of  the  Executive 
office,  regarded  singly.  We  shall  return  to  it  on  an  early  occasion. 
And  to  revert  now  to  the  point  from  which  wc  set  out,  we  repeat 
the  concession,  that  the  energies  native  to  the  Executive  department 
have  been  more  fully  developed,  in  greater  activity  and  power, 
within  the  last  two  Presidential  terms  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  Its  full  capabilities  had  never  before  been  called  forth  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that 
It  was  easy  to  make  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  believe 
that  Executive  usurpation  had  encroached  upon  tho  constitutionsl 
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rights  of  th«  other  departments,  and  had  seized  with  riolent  hand 
npon  nev  and  arbitraiy  powers,  in  derogation  of  the  Constitutioo 
and  the  Lawi — when,  in  fact,  it  had  only  exercised,  more  actirely 
than  had  before  lieen  rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of  erentSt 
the  real  powers  clearly  vested  in  it  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
organic  law.  All  know  that  that  period  was  one  of  agitation  between 
tremendous  elements,— of  struggle  between  mighty  principles  snd 
interests.  Such  periods  bring  out  all  existing  powers,  residing  in 
the  conflicting  parties,  though  before  perhaps  dormant  and  latent, 
into  full  play  and  itrife.  It  was  a  fearful  contest — like  a  battle 
between  armies  of  giants — between  the  democracy,  and  a  vast  cen- 
tralized money  power,  possessing  a  strong  influence  orer  a  large 
immber  of  influential  public  men,  orer  all  the  mercantile  interests 
of  the  country,  and  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  press — and  more' 
Otier,  united  in  the  closest  bands  of  slliance,  offeneiTB  and  defensiTe, 
with  the  great  Opposition  party  of  the  country.  It  raged  rehement- 
ly  on  both  aides.  The  Bank  was  determined  to  wring  a  recharter 
perforce  from  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Goremment  The  Opposi- 
tion party  was  determined  to  make  the  Administration  bite  the  dost, 
and  to  crown  its  rictory  with  a  renewal  of  that  charter,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  system  of  which  it  was  the  comer-stone.  These 
were  the  powers,  this  was  the  object,  against  which  the  democracy 
was  arrayed  for  a  straggle  to  the  death.  In  this  cause  the  President 
was  the  champion  of  the  democracy,  leading  the  centre  ran  of  die 
battle;  and  it  was  equally  a  duty  and  a  necessityto  ntrun  every 
nerre  of  the  ExecntiTe  arm,  to  maintain  it,  and  lead  it  to  victory. 
Yet  did  he  never  violate  a  single  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or 
of  any  taw.  All  the  declamation  which  has  been  lavished  npon  that 
subject  has  failed  to  fasten  that  charge  upon  him,  or  prove  a  single 
^>eci£c  instance.  And  all  the  energy  which  he  wielded,  in  the 
powerful  and  daring  blows  which  were  struck  in  those  times,  WM 
derived  from  the  People  alone.  The  democratic  truth  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  was  contending  was  the  'sign'  by  which  he 
conquered.  Without  that  sympathy,  eonfldenee,  and  zealous  snp- 
port  of  the  People,  he  would  hare  been  utterly  impotent, — It  was 
but  as  their  representative,  worthily  supported  and  cheered  on  by 
them,  that  he  was  mighty  indeed. 

The  Executive  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly representing  the  democracy  of  Ae  connlry,  viewed  as  a  vast 
whole.  The  Senate  represents  peculiarly  the  State  sovereignties. 
"Hie  lower  House  represents  the  several  local  constituencies  of  the 
respective  districU.  The  Executive  is  chosen  by  the  toUl  msss  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  as  a  nation;  and  it  is  to  them  that  be  has  to 
appeal  for  support  in  his  ad  minis  tration,  and  for  the  testimony  of 
their  approval  by  the  re-election  of  either  himself,  or  some  other 
promimt  member  of  the  same  party,  whose  adminiatratioii  vonld 
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be  animated  by  the  ume  leading  principles.  He  has  perpetually  a 
rery  delicate  and  diffienll  part  to  perform.  The  responsibilities  of 
his  position  are  incalculable,  and  press  upon  himself  individually, 
without  that  distribution  which  almost  neutralizes  the  efficacy  of 
responsibility  in  large  corporate  bodies.  His  official  patronage  Is  a 
burthen  and  clog  of  a  rery  oppressive  character,  from  which  there 
can  be  no  President  who  does  not  sigh  for  relief.  Assuming  every 
office  to  be  filled  with  his  partisans,  (and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
the  fact,  that  upwards  of  one-third  throughout  the  country  are 
occupied  by  political  opponents,)  yet,  for  every  friend  whose  interest- 
ed support  is  thus  obtained,  he  has  not  only  to  abide  the  embittered 
hostility  of  several  disappointed  applicants,  but  the  zealous  assaults  of 
numerous  expectant!,  of  the  Opposition  party.  Ten  thousand  batter- 
ing engines  are  daily  and  hourly  assailing  the  foundations  of  his 
power,  with  never- relaxing  blows,  of  every  degree  offorce,  from  every 
direction.  Every  administrative  detail,  the  conduct  and  character 
of  every  subordinate  officer,  every  public  evil  or  distress  from  what- 
ever cause  arising,  is  a  subject  of  partisan  attaclc,  and  is  made  a 
means  of  general  prejudice  against  his  whole  administration.  Argu- 
ment and  sophistry,  eloquence  end  declamation,  truth  and  misrepre- 
senta lion,  the  earnestness  of  mistaken  enthusiasm  and  the  ridicule 
of  malicious  wit,  are  forever  busy,  in  countless  modes  and  avenues 
of  attack,  in  their  unresting  vocation  to  destroy  that  sensitive  and 
eaposed  object,  his  popularity.  It  must,  then,  be  manifest  to  all  candid 
minds,  that  not  only  the  power  but  the  existence  of  the  Executive 
depends  upon  his  fidelity  to  those  radical  and  eternal  principles  of 
democratic  truth,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  our  people,  as  a  great  democracy. 

We  hope  that  those  great  powers  resident  in  the  Executive  arm, 
may  never  again  be  called  forth  into  activity  by  similar  causes. 
There  is  no  reason,  we  think,  to  apprehend  it.  They  can  only  be 
aroused  by  a  great  impulse  of  the  popnlar  sentiment.  They  are  but 
the  sinews  and  muscles, — the  latter  alone  is  the  vital  energy  of  the 
will— wiihou I  which  the  former  are  powerless  as  those  of  an  infant. 
We  trust  that  before  a  similar  struggle  can  ever  again  arise — sur- 
prising the  country  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  by  the 
last,  with  both  Legislature  and  Judiciary  arrayed  against  the  cause  to 
which  the  Executive,  supported  by  the  democratic  mass  of  the  people, 
was  alone  true — the  chief  cause  of  such  great  public  convulsions 
will  be  removed,  by  the  disconnection  of  the  Government  from  the 
moneyed  interests  of  the  conntry,  and  the  restriction  of  the  Federal 
action  within  narrower  limits  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  (he 
case.  And  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  will  be 
realized  by  those  three  great  events  now  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment, namely,  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Treasury  sya- 
lem  for  the  administration  of  the  pnblic  revenue-— its  collection  ud 
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disbunetnent  in  specie  alone— and  the  final  extinction  of  the  lut 
vestige  of  the  American  System  policy. 

We  are  no  frienda  to  strong  governmental  action.  We  are  no 
finends  to  powerful  executive  inflnence.  We  should  he  glad  to  see 
our  Executive  divested  of  the  greater  proportion  of  its  official  pa- 
tronage, bjr  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  popular  election  ;  and 
we  even  hope  that  the  day  will  come,  when  the  bond  of  connection 
and  sympathy  between  the  Executive  and  the  democracy  will  be 
diawn  yet  closer  by  the  deairablB  reform  of  annual  elections.  But 
we  confess  that,  In  a  conntry  and  age  of  such  principles  and  inslitn- 
dons  as  ours, we haveat  least  asjealouaadistrust  of  Icf^slative  aa 
of  executive  power.  The  former  is  of  a  far  more  insidious  character 
than  the  latter,  being  both  less  suspected,  and  exercised  under 
responsibilities  rendered  almost  intan^ble  by  distribution,  while  it 
axerts  the  infinitely  more  important  power  of  making  laws  and  crea- 
ting systems — witness  its  National  Bank,  its  Internal  Improvement 
■ystem,  its  Protective  Tariff,  its  power  of  appropriation,  by  which  it 
can  more  than  double  (as  has  recently  been)  the  expenditures 
required  for  the  administration  of  the  Government  itself.  The 
latter  is  at  the  utmost  but  of  an  executive  nature,  ever  bound  by  the 
adamantine  fetters  of  the  Law  created  by  the  other;  and  if,  within 
those  restrictions,  it  is  endowed  with  energetic  capabilities  of  action, 
they  are  but  of  a  suspensive  character,  arresting  partially  the 
•ction  of  the  other,  until  a  decision  by  the  supreme  tribunal,  of  the 
public  opinion  and  will,  can  be  had  upon  the  issue  joined  between 
the  two.  It  is  only  to  arrest  ihe  abuse  of  legislative  power,— ^far 
more  dangerous,  because  of  a  deep  and  permanent  effect,  — that  they 
can  come  into  play,  in  a  mode  somewhat  analogous  to  the  theory  of  the 
Tribunitiaa  power  in  ancient  Rome.  Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  expected  tliat 
stii  Executive  would  engage  in  such  an  appeal,  except  in  great  emer- 
gencies, when  supported  by  profound  convictions  of  right  and  duty, 
and  by  a  strong  sympathy  of  the  democratic  mass  on  which  his 
power  is  wholly  and  immediately  dependent.  If  he  fails,  he  falls, 
and  his  ruin  and  that  of  his  party  are  irretrievable.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  popular  sanction  relieves  him  of  the  responsibility  of  his  acts, — 
leaving  him  only  the  glory  of  having  greatiy,  wisely,  and  patrioti- 
cally dared  them. 

Such,  then,  according  to  onr  conception  of  it,  is  the  leading  idea- 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  the  late  Administration.  It  was 
directed  by  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  men  of  the  age.  Devoted 
to  democratic  principles— simple  and  plain  in  every  habil-of  life- 
attached  with  a  most  ardent  patriotism  to  his  country  and  her  best 
interests,  according  to  his  sincere  understanding  of  them—with  a 
wonderfully  intuitive  mind,  whose  natural  solid  strength  and  vigor 
had  not  been  enervated  by  over-culture,  or  luxurious  indulgence  in 
the  emasculate  literature  of  the  times — clear  and  sagaeioua  in  bis 
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judgments — strong  in  his  convictlonB,  and  unyielding  in  his  resolu- 
tions, when  once  formed,  and  not  less  fearless  in  their  execution — of 
kindly  and  benerolent  affections,  and  an  unaflected  sincerity  of 
piety  in  his  religion,  though  ardent  and  impetuous  in  his  emotions— 
a  good  lover  and  as  good  a  hater — prone  to  confidence,  in  the 
guileless  truth  of  his  own  nature,  but  immitigable  in  his  resentment 
and  scorn  when  once  deceived — a  Cincinnatus  to  whose  simple  and 
honest  patriotism  any  degree  of  even  irresponsible  power  might 
with  safety  have  been  entrusted — Andrew  Jackson  seems  to  have 
been  selected,  by  that  sort  of  prophetic  instinct  often  apparent  in 
the  impulses  of  great  masses,  as  precisely  the  man  for  the  time,  to 
stand  by  the  helm  of  state  during  the  great  convulsion  of  the  ele- 
ments  which  was  approaching,  and  which  was  necessary  to  relieve 
and  purify  the  political  atmosphere,  surcharged  with  the  evil  conse- 
quences  of  the  abuses  of  legislation.  The  power  of  his  influence 
Was  vast,  both  from  the  force  of  his  own  character,  and,  in  an  infi- 
nitely higher  degree,  because  be  acted  as  the  champion  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  democracy.  Yet  was  it  of  a  sound  and  healthful  cha- 
racter; for  that  speciesof  baser  influenceattached  to  the  dispensation 
of  patronage, — from  the  disagreeable  burthen  of  which  no  President 
can  disembarrass  himself — was  but  an  insignificant  element  of  his 
power.  That  power  was  a  moral  one  ;  and  it  was  by  the  legitimate 
meana  of  direct  intercourse  with  bis  constituency,  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  by  frequent  appeals  to  them  In  state  papers  of  remarkable 
force,  that  it  was  sustained.  He  used  the  great  energies  of  his 
office,  in  accordance  with  the  forms,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws,  more  boldly  indeed, 
and  perhaps  farther  than  any  former  President  had  done,  or  had 
had  need  to  do, — bat  he  did  so  on  a  great  emergency,  in  a  period  of 
mighty  strife  and  agitation — when  almost  any  means  would  have 
been  justifiable  to  avert  the  evils  threatened  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country — for  the  popular  cause,  and  in  the  sole  strength  of  the  popu- 
lar support.  The  occasion  has  now  passed, — the  man  that  it 
required  arose  with  it,  and  has  passed  with  it,  to  take  his  place  in 
history;  and  we  trust  that  no  necessity  will  ever  again  call  out  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  Executive  department  It  is  now  rapidly  subsi- 
ding back  to  the  old  moderate  routine,  delayed  partially  for  a  while 
only  till  the  consummation  of  the  reform  already  in  progress  shall 
establish  a  permanent  security,  for  the  future,  from  all  danger  of 
similar  agitations.  The  cry  of  Executive  usurpation,  so  long  effect- 
ual to  animate  a  strong  party  zeal  against  the  late  Administration, 
is  fast  losing  ite  power,  and  Congressional  orators  but  waste  thrir 
eloquence  in  the  vain  attempt  to  revive  its  exhausted  prettige. 
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Ih  tlte  State  of  Maflflachusetta  there  are  four  tovns  rejoieisg  in  the 
qnunt  naniei  of  Needham,  and  Wareham,  and  Wrentham,  and 
M-sndnm.  Hodem  refinement  may  perhaps  hare  seen  praper  to 
reform  this  ezpressiTe  nomenclatore,  at  there  is  no  knowing  what 
it  will  stop  at; — it  is  to  lie  hoped  not,  however.  The  town  of 
Wrealhsm,  the  one  with  which  we  IwTe  now  to  do,  is  in  Norfolk 
county,  nearly  midway  between  Boston  and  ProvideBce;  and  haa 
long  been  &mo(n  for  ita  manniactures,  especially  of  cotton  goods 
and  stnw  honnets.  About  the  year  ITtS,  a  sea  captun  by  the  name 
of  Ebenezer  Albee,  though  in  low  circumstances,  had  withdrawn 
from  acdre  Hfe,  and  settled  down  at  Wrentham.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  kindness  of  heart,  but  blunt  in  his  manners,  and  boieterouB  bk 
his  temper.  He  had  no  children.  He  was  fond  of  reading, — but, 
unfortunately,  with  the  revolutionary  sendments  of  the  day  in  poli- 
tics, he  had  also  imbibed  those  which,  in  the  general  agitation  of 
ideas  of  the  time,  were  too  prevalent  in  religion. 

A  vagabond  pair,  concerning  whose  origin  nothing  can  be  learned, 
were  in  the  habit  of  prowfing  HassaGhasetts  and  Connecticut  on 
foot,  Bometimee  together,  sometimes  apart, — but  in  either  case  both 
of  them  often  reeling  under  the  influence  of  the  Bacchus  of  New 
Ehgiand,  cyder.  They  had  all  the  tastes  and  habits  of  wandering 
beggars.  They  had  a  child  with  them, — a  squalid,  unhealthy,  but 
quick-witted,  boy.  No  one  knew  whether  they  had  ever  been  mar- 
ifed ;  but  they  called  themselveB  Johnson,  and  said  the  child  vaa 
Arirs,  and  tlut  his  name  was  William  Maxtin  JoaNsoH.  The 
fiither  naver  took  much  notice  of  the  boy.  The  mother  always 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  allaehment  for  him. 

These  totws  frequently  came  to  the  house  of  Captain  Albee. 
The  good-hearted  Captain  had  ceased  to  hope  for  children  of  his  own. 
Little  Johnson's  answers  and  observations  delighted  him.  He  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  boy.  The  father  was  pleased  with  the  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  a  burthen.  The  mother  was  reluctant  to  gtvo  np  her 
eUld.    Finally,  however,  with  ttars,  she  consented.     For  awMla 
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■he  occarioDslly  Ttitted  hSm;  but  ere  long  wu  seen  no  more. 
Thns  did  the  subject  of  this  uamtive  eatei  whhin  the  p«le  of  civil- 
ized and  decent  life. 

Albee,  bjr  all  accounts,  among  other  habits  of  "a  rode  and  bois- 
terotM  captain  of  the  eesr''  was  somewhat  gireri  to  the  great  vice  of 
our  conntry,  intemperance.  This  may  account  for  outbreaks  of  un- 
reasonable passion,  succeeded  by  fits  of  equally  unmeasured  indul- 
gence, which  rendered  the  situation  of  his  adopted  fsToritc  very 
nneasy,  and  equally  unpropitions  to  a  soond  formation  of  character. 
BUll,  the  boy  ves  strongly  attached  to  his  protector.  Albee  inw 
parted  to  bim  all  the  instruction  he  had  to  communicate,  and  John- 
ton  repaid  bia  pains  with  an  unusual  precocity.  He  early  learned 
to  write  his  signature  at  full  length,  William  Martin  Johnson  Albee. 
But  the  affectionate  Captmn  bad  a  sort  of  primitrre  puritanical,  u 
well  as  maritime,  respect  for  the  e^cacy  of  the  roppe's  end  and  the 
rod,  in  education;  and  whenever  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  would 
belabor  his  f»Torite  so  heartily,  that  the  boy  would  run  away,  and 
remain  from  home  until  there  should  be  time  for  the  paroxysm  of 
discipline  to  gire  place  to  oae  of  endearment,  and  theu,  like  a  beaten 
pet  pap,  he  would  creep  back  agsin  to  be  caressed.  It  was  not  long 
before  die  lad  began  to  get  ahead  of  his  domestic  teacher  in  accomplish- 
ment  and  to  add  to  his  stock  of  solid  and  reputable  knowledge,  from 
the  spelling  book  and  the  five  first  rulesof  cyphering,  certain  acquire- 
ments of  an  extremely  doubtful  rirtue,  which  greatly  alarmed  the 
feriouB  good  people  of  Wrentham;  fw  it  was  discovered  that  he 
could  draw,  and  even  that  be  could  rhyme  ;  and  nobody  could  divine 
how  these  unhallowed  arts  could  bare  been  obtained  by  a  child,  in 
his  position,  unless  through  same  vestiges  of  the  witchcraft,  which 
might  have  been  still  lefl,  by  imperfect  exorcism,  to  disturb  the  but 
recently  achieved  repose  of  New  England  from  the  spirits  of  mis- 
chief. To  this  suspicion,  it  is  likely,  we  may  attribute  divers  mis- 
adventures which  materially  influenced  the  future  career  of  young 
Johnson.  When  his  protector  had  taught  out  all  be  himself  knew, 
he  considered  the  boy  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  such  instruction 
as  was  to  be  derived  from  certain  peripatetic  pedagogues  who  used 
periodically  to  visit  the  villages  of  New  EDgland,  forlfte  purpose  of 
qualifying  yonng  folks  for  college.  Johnson  was  now  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  progress  in  Latin  was  rapid,  and  be  got  a  smat- 
tering of  Greek.  But  his  teachers  were  often  of  the  Dominie  Samp- 
son breed,  and  the  hoy  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridicnloua,  and  an 
nnfortunate  talent  for  expressing  it,equally  with  the  pen  and  penciL 
His  tasks  were  despatched  with  a  nt[Mdity  perfectly  inexplicable  to 
Ifae  duller  scholars  and  to  the  obtuse  master ;  and  the  leisure  which 
remained  to  him  was  nsually  devoted  to  iht  gratification  of  his  taste 
for  the  rognery  of  caricature.  Though  he  was  so  far  from  ever 
being  fonnd  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  dntiesi  Ifast  the  rest  of 
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the  bof  ■  could  never  get  at  all  near  him,  his  instnietora  thonj^ht  it 
peculiarly-  unfair  ibat  his  merits  should  deprive  him  of  the  benefits 
of  flagellBtion ;  and  as  he  was  too  perverse  to  give  himself  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  the  birch,  they  would  show  their  high  consideration 
bf  favoring  him  with  it  as  a  sort  of  gratuitous  perquisite.  After 
any  of  these  frequent  scenes,  the  master  would  be  greeted,  either  on 
■craps  of  paper  scattered  about  the  school-room,  or  in  a  colossal 
«ffigy  charcoaled  upon  the  wall,  with  a  view  of  his  own  dignified 
person,  set  off  by  such  grotesque  addidons  as  the  artist's  invcn^on 
could  supply,  and  fiourishing  the  awful  wand  of  inspiration  ofer 
some  screaming  recipient  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  most  remorselessly 
idministered.  This  style  of  retribution  was  not  very  likely  to  bet* 
ter  his  condition,  and  he  was  regarded  aa  utterly  irreclainuble.  He 
would  continue  to  escape  and  to  return  i  but  was,  nevertheless,  every 
day  increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  at  sixteen  had  added  a 
very  considerable  progress  in  Algebra,  to  his  acquirements  in  the 
languages.  \ 

As  nearly  as  we  can  conjecture,  it  must  have  been  about  the  year 
17S7,  that  young  Johnson  found  employment  with  a  store-keeper 
in  Boston.  His  hand-writing  was  very  beautiful,  and  he  was  a  ready 
accountant.  I  am  in  possession  of  a  sheet  (amongst  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  papers  and  relics  of  poor  Johnson,  which  fell  Into 
my  hands  by  a  series  of  strange  accidents,)  covered  with  frag- 
menta  in  his  autograph  of  that  period;  and  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing  broken  lines,  which  I  can  well  imagine  were  scribbled  at  the 
•hop  counter,  in  the  intervals  of  the  uncongenial  task  of  posting  the 
account  book.  They  may  have  an  interest  to  the  reader,  as  affording 
an  unconscious  glimpse  of  his  mind,  and  an  illustration  of  the  strange, 
rambling,  unbalanced  child  of  genius  that  he  was  at  the  time.  They 
are  all  evidently  the  desultory  extemporaneous  effusion  of  the  vary- 
iog  mood  of  the  hour. 

So  the  prood  bobUa  Btrikei  thB  eye, 
With  hues  tliBt  witb  the  diamond  vie  i 
But  leaich  beyond  its  lor&Ge  flkir, 
Tben's  nothing  Cxiud  bat  empty  air. 

nsat'd  thus  to  worth  Ihe  muse  bectributs  pays, 


As  northern  light*  dance  o'er  the  evminf  tkf, 
And  striha  with  tnuuient  ehamt  the  Mtmlwin  eye, 
Bo  o'er  her  &ee  Ihe  haat'ning  blnahei  flew— 


Oh,  fifflow  then  wh«e  noaaenae  lead*  the  way, 
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On  some  good  tut  VA  alwayi  wish  to  dioe. 

And  after  dinner  drii^  a  gtan  of  vine; 

That,  too,  rd  ban  of  Ibe  moat  fenennia  mt, 

MBdBiTt^  Sbeny,  or  llw  bnt  of  Fort— 

^—— With  perhaps  a  good  heart,  but  the  wonl  Um  u  natira. 

Whore  lowering  eolumo*  pnaUy  riie. 
And  gilded  ^iies  iDTode  the  Aie», 
Hj'  humble  wiahea  ne'er  ehall  learn  to  ro*e^ 
Kor  (igh  fbr  more  than  competence  and  ton. 

■  ■  '  ■' Pec^  who  bare  no  ideas  oot  of  the  cominon  road,  an  EcneraUy  tlw 
greoteM  talken,  became  alt  thur  thoughts  are  low  enough  for  common  conrersation  ; 
whcnai,  those  of  more  eterslcd  nnderaiandings  hare  idea*  wUehthey  eannot  euilj 
^Hw^»n"^^*to,  except  to  pereoni  oTaqoal  capacity  withlbeouelve*. 

nie  ghnring  snn,  whh  lifb-inflising  beam, 
loywgns  tha  T^etaUs  worid; — the  flowen, 
tfot  tof,  nor  ahrinldng  Ehim  the  vana  cmbraee^ 
But  aweetlf  wanton,  blaidiini:  soft  desires. 
To  meet  his  kiasee,  torn  thar  neelAry  lipt, 
Incessant  sipping,  with  incmajing  heat, 
Till  mtltusl  Tigour  and  intenser  Iots 
Their  nuptials  crown.    The  tilrer  nistling  ritb, 
With  knotted  rashes  fringed      •      <      ■      ■ 
•••••••      and  to  the  son 

Par  glittering  o'er  the  meadow's  ftagrant  bnMl, 
Hangs  graoeftil,  qniToing  to  the  breeie— 

H«  following  Stanza  is  given  u  an  imitation,  apporontlj,  fittm 
the  French : 

While  than  ait  true,  my  fair,  where'er  I  roMR, 

iSj  heart  shall  sigh  alone  for  thee; 
But  if  another's  conqnest  yonbeeome, 

Thy  capture,  Ddia,  seia  me  ftee. 

Of  the  following  two  epignnu,  the  firet  ii  from  the  Oreekt  upoa 
•  statue  of  Niobe : 

To  (tone  the  Gods  have  chaiig'd  bar,  bnt  in  Tain, — 
Tba  Bcniptor'a  ut  has  made  bsr  breath*  agaia. 


SelMore  ia  not  a  htA  of  Joe**. 

"With  habits  so  desultory  as  those  of  yonng  Jolinson  from  the  b*- 

ginning,  and  with  his  taste  for  literature,  it  was  scarcely  to  have  been 

expected  that  he  wonid  remain,  any  vary  long  time,  the  contented 

Aradge  of  a  Boston  shop ;  and  he  did  not    He  wu  every  now  and 
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then  heard  of;  teaching  at  some  liule  ■chool,  now  here,  now  there, 
in  Connecticut— »t  intervals  returning  to  his  first  friends,  the  Albees, 
at  Wrentbam — sometimes  in  rags,  sometimes  in  comfort  and  almost 
elegance;  bntineidiercaBe,Blwa}'swithawelcome.  On  one  occasion, 
he  is  TBColleeted  to  hare  appeared  there  in  the  garb  of  a  saiior-bo^, 
bearing,  both  in  his  dress  and  person,  marks  of  ill  usage  at  sea.  The 
following  scrap,  scribbled  on  a  fragment  of  paper,  in  his  early  hand- 
writing, seems  to  refer  to  this  disastrous  adventure : 

dad's  miruUa  111  prain  on  ihoni, 
Aai  there  hii  bleulngi  reap ; 

Bat  fhun  thia  tnomenl  sedc  no  more 
Hii  ironden  dd  the  deepi 

From  the  next  intelligence  we  can  gather  concerning  him,  he  is,  in 
the  year  1700,  at  the  head  of  a  little  school  at  Bridg^amplon,  on  Long 
Island.  He  must  then  have  been  about  nineteen.  At  this  time,  he 
had,  no  one  coiUd  conjecture  by  what  means,  become  a  very  excel- 
lent player  on  the  violin,  and  had  attained  to  remarkable  skill  in 
trchitectaral  planning  and  drawing.  His  musical  acquirements  were, 
of  conrse,  a  great  recommendation  to  the  society  of  the  rural  belles ; 
nod  his  scrape  of  verse  exhibit  more  susceptibility  than  constancy, 
for  he  had  already  begun  to  adore  each  and  every  pretty  Nancy,  and 
Pluebei  and  Eetnrab,  of  each  and  every  village,  as  a  VenuB  for 
whom  Jnpiter  wonld  have  forsaken  all  his  other  infidelities.  He 
remained  atBridgehampton  during  the  winter ;  when,  having  gathered 
together  a  little  money,  he  seems  to  hare  first  formed  a  resolution  to 
ondertake  the  study  of  medicine.  At  this  time  he  found  his  way  to 
the  village  of  East-Hampton,  also  on  Long  Island,  where  he  placed 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent  physi- 
cian, by  the  name  of  Sage.  So  much  of  his  time  was  taken  ap  here 
between  making  verses  and  making  love,  that  his  amiable  tutor  was 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  progress  he  actually  gained  in  his 
professional  studies.  By  the  close  of  the  summer,  his  small  stock 
of  money  being  exhausted.  Dr.  Sage  procured  a  school  for  him,  at 
Ehnithtown,  on  another  part  of  the  Island,  where  he  passed  the  fol- 
Ivwing  winter,  returning  with  his  savings  in  the  spring,  to  resume 
his  medical  course  at  Eaat-Hampton,  which  place  seemed  to  have 
fastened  itself  more  strongly  around  his  heart,  than  any  other,  before 
or  after,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Thia  attachment  I  ean  readily  account  for.  I  have  myself  visited 
East-Hampton ;  and,  as  it  may  assist  my  readers  to  enter  into  the 
feelingfl  of  the  young  poet  who  now  took  up  his  abode  there,  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  its  characteristics,  as 
thai  passing  glance  enabled  me  to  obtain.  It  was  settled,  history 
•ays,  at  a  very  early  period,  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  situated  on  a  gently  undulating  plain,  some  score  of  miles  from 
the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  and  about  seven  from  Sag 
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Harbour.  Within  twenty  minutes*  walk  is  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
waves  of  which  may  be  always  heard  throughoat  the  valley,  "  swing- 
ing slow  with  sullen  roar,"  and  the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
trees  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor,  in  the  withered  uid  discolored 
foliage  of  the  two,  among  those  lining  the  street,  that  stand  exposed 
to  the  direct  sweep  of  the  sea-breeze.  East-Hampton  is  a  beautiful 
oasis,  so  surrounded  by  sands  and  barrenness,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  confined  to  farms  barely  sufficient  to  enable  them,  with  patient 
industry  and  rigid  economy,  to  draw  thence  the  means  of  sustaining 
their  families.  The  village  is  built  on  the  two  sictes  of  a  very  wide 
graas-grown  street;  the  most  of  its  houses  low,  with  one  end  to 
the  street,  and  the  roofof  that  old-fashioned  and  unintelleetual  form* 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  face  without  a  forehead,  shooting 
abruptly  backward  from  the  eyebrows,  to  the  high  phrenological 
bump  of  veneration,  on  the  apex  of  the  sknll.  The  rooms  are  not 
lofty,  and  their  walls  are  wainscoted,  and  their  ceilings  crossed  with 
massive  beams;  andasyoustandupon  some  superannuated  millstone, 
'fallen  from  its  high  estate*  into  a  door-step,  you  occasionally  open 
upon  a  three-cornered  closet  under  the  stairway,  containing  the  vetK 
erable  saddle  and  bridle,  often  not  yet  divorced  from  the  social  and 
affectionate  pillion  of  the  olden  time,  for  the  lady  ;  the  respectable 
seat  of  which  aforesaid  saddle  has  sustained  divers  generations  to 
tea  parties,  at  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  to  Sag  Harbour,  to  look  af- 
ter the  news,  or  to  Montauk,  to  look  after  the  cattle.  One  small 
abode  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  a  rising  ground,  as  having  been, 
within  the  memory  of  some  the  townspeople,  on  its  first  erection* 
the  wonder  of  its  day ;  for  the  pannels  of  the  wainscoting 
were  not  only  painted,  but  painted  sky  blue,  and  the  panes  of 
glass  in  the  windows,  were  acttially  so  vast  that  the  newborn 
child  of  the  owner  was  once,  to  astonish  the  natives,  put  through 
a  broken  one ;  the  magnificent  magnitude  of  which,  consider- 
ing it  was  at  least  half  the  size  of  those  now  in  common  use, 
must  have  been  looked  upon  with  no  little  amazement.  In  th« 
open  way,  and  leaning  against  the  side  of  a  home,  you  will  ever 
and  anon  encounter  most  creditable  evidence  of  the  nniveraal 
honesty  of  the  inhabitants,  in  long  logs  of  fire-wood,  standing  on 
end  to  be  taken  down  and  cut  and  split  as  wanted ;  and  the  foot  of 
the  pile  always  strewn  about  with  a  semicircle  of  chips,  proving  how 
steadily  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  axe  is  kept  up  in  the  family. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  are  no  modem,  and  even 
comparatively  splendid,  mansions  in  East-Hampton,  for  there  are 
tome  of  later  date,  which  render  the  quiet  antiquity  of  the  rest  even 
yet  more  striking.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  name  the  public  edifices 
Of  these,  a  one-story  wooden  building,  possibly  at  least  eighteen  feet 
square,  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest;  and  it  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  alternately  made  use  of  as  a  school-house  and  town-hall.    The 
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presiding  dinnity  of  this  temple  of  learning,  in  ancient  limes,  was  a 
■celebrated  dame  who  used  to  threaten  her  male  and  female  httle  ones 
with  the  terrors  of  "  sarpints  and  scorpings "  in  an  awful  cellar 
underneath,  if  they  did  not  mind  their  letters  and  their  sewing. 
There  is  another  more  towering  edifice  called  Clinton  Halt ;  this  is  an 
«cademy,  and  snrmouBted  by  a  cupola  and  bell ;  and  has  held  a  high 
rank  among  establishments  for  education.  I  need  scarcely  add, 
there  is  a  meeting-house,  too,  put  up  more  than  a  century  since,  and 
«till  retaining  the  very  steeple,  hell,  and  clock,  unchanged,  which 
graced  it  on  its  first  erection,  in  the  good  old  times  of  die  Province 
«nd  King  George  the  Second.  A  i^w  years  ago,  after  sumerous 
town  assemblies  and  perplexing  and  prolonged  debates,  it  was 
solemnly  concluded  that  the  interior  of  the  old  meeting-house 
«houId,  forthe  first  time,  pass  under  thehrush;  and  when  adorned 
with  new  colors  within,  it  seemed,  like  Rttle  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with 
liis  antedilurisn  outside  and  his  new  perceptions,  as  if  actually  es- 
^aiming,  "Is  this  really  me!"  It  is  asserted,  that  upon  this  oce«- 
■■ion  an  ancient  maiden,  whose  sympathies  with  the  meeting-honse 
were  those  of  a  eoeral,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  her 
mother-chnrch  ««»  punted  Jezabel,  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  pious 
chagrin, — **Aye,  ayel  jest  like  East-Hampton  folks — all  for  showl" 
&.t  each  end  of  the  Tillage  stands  a  wind-mill ;  and  near  one,  a  pond, 
and  near  both,  an  unfenced  grave-yard  ;  in  the  larger  of  which  the 
first  minister  IB  buried,  being  laid  in  such  a  position,  by  his  own  desire, 
it  is  said,  as  to  enable  him  on  his  uprising  to  face  his  helored  flock  1 
So  endeared  is  this  spot  by  the  remembrance  of  the  generations  of 
the  good  whose  remains  repose  in  it,  that  is  scarcely  less  eoveted  for 
a  last  home  by  the  bumble  here,  than  is  Westminster  Abbey  by  the 
^eat  in  England.  I  have  heard  of  hut  one  exception,  and  that  in  the 
«ase  of  an  eccentric  old  man  of  the  vicinity,  who  caused  his  remain! 
to  be  deposited  in  his  own  orchard,  that  the  rascally  boys  whom  he 
liad  found  so  troublesome  about  the  frnil  trees  all  his  lifetime,  might 
l>e  kept  at  a  due  distance  by  the  dread  of  his  ghost  after  he  was 
gone. 

The  traditions  of  the  place  are  few,  but  mysterious.  I  first  sought 
them  in  the  town  records;  but  vast  indeed,  was  my  perplexity  on 
only  encountering  notices  of  various  inexplicable  hieroglyphics 
granted  to  Zepbanialis,  and  Icbabods,  and  Jeremiahs,  through  many 
generations,  for  the  respective  "  ear  mark^'  of  each.  Eventually, 
however,  it  was  relieved.  I  found  out  that  these  mystical "  earmarks," 
were  merely  re^sters  of  the  stamps  upon  the  ears  of  their  cattle, 
vnder  which  the  townspeople  entered  them,  for  a  proportion  of 
-pasturage  at  Montauk,  to  which  each  freeholder  had  a  right.  In 
my  further  researches  for  less  matter-of-fact  antiquartanisms,  I 
ms  more  fortunate;  and  from  unwritten  history  I  learned  that 
(here  is  •  xpot,  ia  the  road  through  the  pine  woods  to  Sag  Har- 
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boiuvwhi^  b  called  the  "  whooping  boy'a  hollow,"  becaiue  in  the 
olden  time,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  child-murder  j  erer  unce  whietu 
kfter  aightbl],  Hcreama  are  aaid  to  be  heard  there,  to  the  iofinite 
diecomfiture  of  stage  drivers  and  belated  Urchins,  l^iere  i»  a  small 
excavBtian,  also,  on  the  same  wayside,  said  to  be  the  very  spot 
touched  by  the  head  of  the  last  iDdian  Sachem,  as  his  corpse  was  set 
down  by  its  bearers  to  the  burial ;  and  in  which  neither  pebble,  not 
dust,  nor  raindrop,  nor  fallen  leaf,  erer  remains,  although  the  most 
mtiriog  watchfulness  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  haouD  hand 
approaching  it.  There  is  a  Lebanon  cedar  tree,  also,  on  the  wide 
nndy  heath,  imdway  to  Montauk,  iqmsing  amid  tall  and  thorny 
»nd  tangled  bushes,  and  whose  close-kint  branches  can  sustain  the 
ominous  number  of  thirteen  persons,  as  on  a  platform ;  and  wbicb 
.  is  immortatiied  by  some  wild  tale  of  Indian  massacre  Mid  miracu- 
lous escape.  But  the  recollections  concerning  the  snccessioD  of 
clergymen,  and  especially  thosetonchingDr.  Boell,  whowasfamona 
there  during,  and  immediately  after,  the  rerolutionary  war, — and 
whose  flowing  gown  and  full  bottomed  white  wig  stilt  flourish  in  hit 
portrait,  and  are  still  gased  upon  with  midiminished  reverence. — 
form  the  most  prolific  and  acceptable  theme  of  conreTsatioa  among 
the  aged  ;  whose  stories  of  him  prore  how  richly  he  was  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  and  the  respect  in  which  the  honest-hearted  rillager 
erer  holds  the  good  man's  memwy. 

This  worthy  pastor,  and  the  little  old  meeting-house,  of  which  ha 
was  the  unforgotten  ornament,  and  the  worship  there,  as  it  is  main- 
tained even  to  the  present  day,  can  never  find  such  a  chronicler  as 
they  merit,  unless  they  should  meet  with  some  new  Olirer  Gold- 
amith,  like  omr  own  Washington  Irving.  The  rerse-poet  of  sweel 
Anbum,  or  the  prose-poet  of  the  Sketch  Book,  could  hare  brought 
the  Sunday  of  this  riUage  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye ;  and  none- 
but  they.  Either  could  have  shown  the  congregation  assembUog^ 
from  far  and  near ;  either  could  hare  pictured  the  ancient  wagons, 
filled  with  families,  jolting  onward  in  their  high-backed  chain,  of 
the  fashion  of  the  days  of  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell.  The  old 
horses  stop,  without  a  hint  from  the  rein,  at  the  very  spot — and  each 
pair  plant  themselvef  under  the  very  tree — to  which  iJiey  have  bees 
for  so  many  years  respectively  accustomed.  The  cross-board  is 
drawn  out  of  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  a  chair  dropped  to  the  ground, 
upon  which  the  grandmothers,  and  mothers,  and  aunts,  are  first 
carefully  helped  down ;  and  then  the  younger  wives  and  daughter* 
spring  over  the  seat  jauntily,  with  a  light  touch  on  the  husband's,  or 
the  favoured  suitor's,  hand  or  shoulder,  and  post  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  catch  the  little  ones  of  the  latest  generation,  as  they  jump 
into  their  arms,  and  are  thence  lightly  launched  by  them  upon  the 
ground.  The  train  move  slowly  to  their  places,  and  the  old  dogs 
of  the  establishnMQt  follow  and  stretch  themtelrea  in  silent  aud  rare- 
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rential  aliimbflr  during  Uie  whole  Berrice.  Erery  bearer — from 
Ifae  Iftborer  and  the  common  uilor-boy,  who  is  on  hia  return  to 
pMa  the  interral  between  two  whaling  Toyagee  in  his  hnmble  cot- 
tage home,  up  to  the  aolemn  smd  consequentiBl  ju*tic«  of  the  peso»— 
•ppears  neatly  clad,  and  all  join  in  the  exerciaes  with  attention  ajld 
devonlnesa.  There  is  one  parishionert  a  respectable  townsman) 
who  conld  be  Men  driving  a  stage-wagon  of  a  morning,  and  on  the 
erening  of  the  eanne  day  showing  the  hospitalities  of  the  village  to 
some  of  his  stage  passengers,  at  his  own  comfortable  cottage, — and 
whom  I  hare  noticed  shining  brilliantly  on  these  occasioos,  in 
black  pantaloons,  of  what  is  called  "  ererlasting."  I  was  told 
that  this  worthy  persoo,  when  commissioned  by  his  wife,  to  make 
ftpnrcbase  of  the  stuff  for  this  garment  at  New  York,  being  pnExled 
to  remember  its  appellation,  told  the  shop-keeper, — "  well,  I  think 
itis  tamity  cloth,  or  some  name  o'  the  sort;"  and  upon  this  de- 
scription got  the  material  with  which  he  dignified  himself  on  Sun- 
days, and  at  fonerals,  and  at  merry-makings.  In  the  psalmody  of 
the  meeting-hoQse,  every  roiee  seems  to  join  ;  and  though  the  sing- 
ing may  sometimes  seem  like  the  motions  of  the  down-easter,  who 
•aid  his  dancing  was  "not  for  pretty,  but  for  tongh,"  nerertheless 
ft  is  sincere ;  and  sincerity,  however  unadorned,  is  always  impres- 
idre.  I  have  observed  the  ancient  deacon  of  the  congregation,— 
whose  Tenerable  locks,  now  grown  thin  and  white,  have  been  swept 
by  a  hundred  winters — during  the  entire  exercises,  stand  in  the  pul- 
pit, just  below  the  preacher,  with  the  best  of  his  twin  listening  or> 
gans  so  uptaraed  as  to  enable  his  dulled  hearing  not  to  lose  a  singb 
syllable  of  the  long  prayer,  nor  of  the  longer  sermon ;  and  have  also 
been  amused  with  the  struggle  upon  the  lip,  and  in  the  eye,  of  soma 
roguish  little  damsel,  as  the  long  windmill  arms  of  the  excited  divine, 
with  an  unconscious  sweep,  would  force  the  deacon,  of  a  sudden,  lo 
duck  down  hie  aged  head,  in  order  to  erade  the  risk  of  an  uninten* 
tional  box  on  the  ear.  The  very  dogs  of  the  village  know  the  preeiM 
length  of  the  service,  by  instinct,  and  at  the  regular  moment  for  llw 
benediction,  rise  up  and  depart,  never  committing  the  irrevereoee 
of  shaking  themselves,  until  they  get  ootaide  of  the  great  door. 

Though  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  meeting-house,  on  Sundays, 
the  wide  street  of  East-Hampton  looks  thronged  and  sparkling  with 
cheerful  faces  and  bright  dresses,  the  habits  of  the  people  are  Kw 
industrious  to  break  its  silence  and  aolitade  much  during  the  we^ 
Excepting  on  Sundays,  you  will  scarcely  meet  any  groups  of  pi«- 
menaders  throughout  the  day-time,  tmless  it  be  large  flocks  of  geeaa, 
The  same  multitudes  of  the  tribe  of  saviours  of  the  Roman  Capitol, 
which  are  remembered  as  Htmtting  over  the  grass  a  century  agiot 
are  still  conspicuous  there ;  and  a  visitor,  after  an  absence  of  su( 
least  thirty  years,  fancied  he  could  recognise  among  the  numbecy 
that  were  engrossing  the  u«a,  as  if  theirs  by  prescription,  smm  ojT' 
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the  acqasintsnces  from  whose  disdainfal  beaks  he  hkd  often  sheered 
sway  in  great  terror  and  tribulation,  when  a  child. 

That  quaint  good  feeling, — that  exemplary  ambition  to  do  thetr 
best,  in  their  own  qniet  and  domestic  way, — which  marks  the 
manners  of  the  East-Hamp toners  at  the  meeting-house,  also  appears 
in  their  mode  of  showing  hospitality  to  each  other  and  to  strangers ; 
to  the  most  welcome  of  whom  their  highest  compliment  is,  that  they 
are  as  happy  to  see  him  as  if  he  were  General  George  WashingtoiL 
At  the  little  parties  made  by  ladies,  there  is  a  minute  observance  of 
their  own  notions  of  fashion,  both  in  dress  and  etiquette ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  tea-table  epicure  could 
be  gratified  with  equal  rariety  in  the  forms  of  tea-table  luxury. 
Erery  cake  and  tartlet  and  tart  and  pye  is  made  at  home, — and  for 
the  most  part  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  lady  hostess  herself;  whose 
ambition  to  outriral  her  neighbours  in  cookery,  is  only  comparabk 
<wtth  her  anxiety  to  make  her  attentions  acceptable  to  her  gneslh 
It  is  delightful  to  mark  the  triumphant  gladness  which  glistens  in 
the  good  lady's  eyes,  as  she  sees  her  dainties  devoured ;  and  it  is 
'  carious  to  observe  how  character,  and  even  the  effects  of  local,  and 
sometimes  political,  partisanship,  may  be  read  in  the  silent,  butel<v 
qnent  eagerness  with  which  some  of  the  kind-hearted  neighbours 
will  show  their  friendship,  by  eating  away  most  unconquerably, 
thongh  they  are  full ;  and  others,  their  jealousy  and  ill  will,  by  most 
invidiously  and  slanderously  only  nibbling,  though  they  are  empty. 
The  various  dishes,  and  the  various  degrees  of  sliill  shown  in  pr»- 
paring  them,  are  of  course  a  subject  of  animated  gossip  the  next  day, 
eapecially  if  there  be  a  quilting  party  any  where  ;  and  established 
in  her  domestic  glory,  indeed,  is  the  newly-settled-down  young  wife, 
aAer  her  first  tea  party,  if  she  escape  unscathed  the  ordeal  of  lhepr»- 
phecying  petticoat  critics  upon  it.  She  may  then  hope  for  the  stand- 
ard epitaph,  whenever  she  shall  take  her  place  in  the  grave-yard  by 
the  pond,  that  she  was  "a  virtuous  woman,  and  a  crown  to  her 
husband." 

There  is  another  form  in  which  honest  pride  displays  itself 
among  the  female  villagers, — that  of  excelling  each  other  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  own  bed-quilts,  and  curtains,  and  fringes,  and 
carpets,  and  rugs.  At  a  house  famished  by  the  handiwork  of 
beautiful  young  girls — a  homestead  where,  from  the  very  sheep 
upward*  every  material  was  home-made— I  could  not  resist  the 
desire  to  seek  a  sight  of  the  fur  artists  and  their  famed  productions ; 
and,  although  half  afraid  of  a  repulse  upon  such  an  errand,  I  found 
the  grace  and  the  good  nature  of  my  reception  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  snrpasaing  beauty  of  the  work  I  was  asked  to  look  aL  Tbew 
was  a  manifest  pride  in  this  evidence  of  a  reputation  for  industry ; — 
and  how  much  more  in  character  with  the  republican  spirit  of  our 
btstitnttona  is  inch  a  pride,  than  that  of  an  heiress  in  her  dumondi 
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waA  equipage  and  miUiona  I  And  with  «ll  the  devotedneBfl  of  these 
▼ill&ge  females  to  domestic  duties,  and  the  love  of  order  and  of 
luatness,  no  lack  appears  among  them  of  mental  acqnirement  A 
young  girl,  capable  of  adorning  the  best  society,  has  been  seen  these 
scrubbing  her  floor  with  one  hand  and  pushing  forward  one  of  Miss 
Edgewortb's  volumes,  which  she  was  reading,  to  keep  it  in  the  dry 
■pot,  with  the  other :  and  I  hare  perused,  from  the  pen  of  another 
native  female,  yet  resident  there,  scraps  of  sentimental,  and  of  satin- 
Otl,  and  of  patriotic  poetry,  which  sweet  L.  E.  L.,  in  her  happiest 
inspirations,  might  hare  been  proud  of  producing. 

The  entertainments  of  the  men  at  East-Hampton  are,  of  course, 
of  a  severer  character.  The  greatieat  among  them  is  that  of  draw^ 
ing  the  seine  on  the  Atlantic.  A  horn  is  soimded  at  day-break, 
vhenerer  the  sea  gives  promise  of  abundance,  and  all  the  men,  of 
sU  orders  and  conditions,  hurry  to  the  beach  in  their  boat  toggery ; 
fitom  head  to  foot  all  "suffer  a  sea-change,"  so  thorough  that  tbe 
well-dressed  yeoman  of  the  preceding  night  is  not  to  be  recognized. 
The  boats  put  off,  and  ere  long  all  hands  are  pulling  at  the  net-ropes, 
waist-deep  in  the  water,  and  the  sands  are  swarming  with  heaps  of 
fish  of  every  description,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  used  for  tha 
purpose  of  being  left  to  decay  upon  the  fields  for  manure.  The 
hideous  and  ]>aisonous  sting-ray  is  usually  among  the  captives  ;  and 
I  have  seen  from  fifteen  to  twenty  sharks  strewn  upon  the  shore 
from  a  single  haul.  Even  the  whale  will  occasionally  appear  in  the 
distance,  completing  the  majesty  of  the  ocean  prospect.  Thesa 
•eenes  are  ever  sources  of  no  ordinary  excitement  on  this  part  of 
the  coast;  and  such  is  the  inspiration  of  the  sound  of  the  horn-call 
to  the  sea,  that  all  the  male  creation  of  the  village  rush  forth  on  tbe 
instant.  A  Connecticut  notion-monger  who  announced  the  arrival 
of  his  peddling  cart  there  one  morning  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
bom,  was  astonished  to  find  every  house  suddenly  depopulated  of 
adl  the  holders  of  the  pnrse  strings.  The  signal  had  been  mistaken 
for  a  call  to  the  seine-drawing.  It  may  be,  that  a  taste  for  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  ocean  is  awakened  in  the  younger  villagers  by  these 
rights  of  grandeur  and  the  stir  of  these  minor  dangers;  for  their 
first  thoughts  are  generally  turned  to  a  ship-board  life,  and  they 
early  wander  far,  most  frequently  upon  whaling  voyages.  "Then 
lives  a  man,"  said  a  young  East-Hamp toner  to  me,  as  we  rode  by  a 
cottage  a  few  miles  from  the  village,  "  who  has  made  a  competency 
by  whaling,  and  retired  from  public  life  ^'  I  hare  listened  upon 
the  sands,  as  the  surf  was  dashing  and  sparkling  at  our  feet,  to  hay- 
rowing  narratives  of  bright  hopes  broken  by  this  irrepressibk 
thirst  to  tempt  fortune  on  the  deep.  I  have  heard  a  warm-hearted 
and  intelligent  sister  disclose,  in  faltering  accents,  the  sad  story  of 
her  young  brother,  who  wou^  not  he  dissuaded  from  the  peril,  even 
by  a  lovely  relation,  who,  when  yet  a  mere  child,  remonstrated  with 
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him  in  «  letter,  of  whicli  the  ready  memory  of  the  sister  retained 
the  folloving  sweet  burst  of  artlesB  eloquence:  "Recollect,  b 
mariner's  life  is  one  of  hardship,  toil,  and  danger.  Think  of  the 
many  anxious  hearts  you  will  leave  among  your  friends.  Even  I, 
in  some  cold,  stormy,  night,  when  the  wind  whistles  so  monmfully 
•bout  the  house,  and  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  other  elements, — 
eren  I  shall  then  think  of  my  poor  little  cousin,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  rocked  by  Bore&s  in  his  hammock,  and, 
perhaps,  thinking  or  dreaming  of  -  his  dear  native  village  and  the 
cheerful  fireside  he  has  left,  to  learn  his  lesson  of  life  and  mayhap 
to  find  his  grave  in  its  bosom,  with  nought  hut  the  billow  to  sing  his 
death  song."  And  the  apprehension  was  prophetic.  The  poor  lad, 
when  his  ship  was  sweeping  before  a  gale,  through  the  Indian  ocean, 
ran  aloft  to  furl  a  sail,  as  the  mast  broke,  and  he  was  heard  to  »• 
daim,  "  God  save  me  !"  when  the  ship,  uncontrollably,  dashed  on- 
ward, and  he  was  seen  no  more  !  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
romances  of  real  life,  which  sometimes  beguile  the  evenings  on  this 
wild  ocean  border ;  and  often  have  I  desired  the  graphic  power  to 
detain  on  paper  a  scene  of  the  sort,  in  which  I  was  once  a  sharer. 
The  gentle  monitor  of  her  lost  cousin  sat  with  his  sisters  and  some 
others  on  the  beach.  Anecdotes  of  the  sea  had  made  the  time  glide 
Bvay  unperceived,  and  the  conversation  was  wound  up  by  an  un- 
affected aong  from  the  innocent  girl,  In  which  devotion  so  beauti- 
fully mingled  with  touchingly  appropriate  allusion,  that  no  taste,  no 
science,  no  execution  of  the  finest  melodists  in  the  world,  could 
have  rivalled  the  pathetic  influence  of  the  untaught  music.  To 
imagine  its  spell,  it  must  be  associated  with  the  impressive  re- 
collections; with  the  soft  breeze  rippling  over  the  calm  ocean;  with 
the  waves  mildly  breaking,  then  falling  back  in  diamond  sparkles,  as 
they  met  the  moonbeam  ;  and  with  the  vast  wilderness  of  outstretch- 
ed waters  beyond,  gradually  more  and  more  confused  by  distance, 
till  at  length  nndistingiiishably  blended  with  the  black  mist  over  the 
horisan,  which  seemed  the  only  veil  between  the  beholder  and 
eternity. 

It  may  be  readily  Inferred  that,  in  such  a  village  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  aged  must  naturally  feel  extremely  sensitive  about  any 
omen  of  innovation.  The  old  families  are  devoutly  attached  to 
their  old  homes,  and  though  I  have  known  but  fifteen  dollars  a 
year  to  be  asked  for  the  only  house  to  be  hired  at  one  time  in  the 
place,  the  same  cost  and  trouble  which  would  secure  a  lot  in  East- 
Hampton,  might  obtain  one  of  ten  times  the  marketable  value  else- 
where,— HO  much  beyond  lucre  do  the  inhabitants  priie  their  modest 
independence.  With  snch  feelings,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  distasls 
for  all  intmders.  Hence  it  happened  that  when  a  steamboat  from 
New  York  to  Sag  Harbor  made  the  seclusion  readily  accessible  to 
city  rovers  in  quest  of  sea  air  and  rurality,  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
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a  of  ariatMimcjr  and  fuhion  gave  Hw  old  wttlsn  erident  eoi^ 
cam;  and  Then  an  accideat  abruptly^  stopped  the  neir-fimgled 
&eili^  or  approach,  it  was  a  lource  of  ezultation  among  some,  that 
£ut-UainptoD  need  no  longer  tremble  for  her  purity,  because  the 
BMdnesa  wai  orer;  the  good  old  wtya  were  returning;  the  old 
stage  coach  had  gone  out,  as  formerly,  with  a  paaaenger  and  a  porU 
manteau ;  and  there  were  no  more  arrirali  of  the  unknown  from 
ficioiu  large  cities,  to  stir  up  eztraraguit  ideas  in  the  well  disposed} 
aod  UDsetde  the  husbandman  from  his  dependence  on  his  plough, 
hy  dreams  of  speculation.  It  is  true,  there  might  hare  been  grouoda 
for  nneasinesi.  Some  alarming  cases  of  genius  had  actually  broken 
oat  among  them.  Many  a  bead  is  eren  to  this  day  shaken  at  the 
•ad  delusion  under  which  an  old  inhabitant,  who  inrented  a  com- 
bined flour  mill  and  threshing  machine — snd  another,  who  fashioned 
an  orrery,  imitating  by  mechanism  dte  movements  of  our  planetary 
system,  in  ibelt  exact  proportions — have  both  not  only  wasted  time, 
bat  actually  expended  moneyl  For  such  prejudices,  howcTer,  the 
generation  in  which  they  prerail  are  scarcely  to  be  held  account- 
able ;  these  good  people  hare  commanicated  but  little  with  the  wider 
world, — so  little,  that  an  aged  one  among  them,  after  haring  been 
inveigled  in  a  mischieTous  young  friend's  wsgon,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sonthhold,  is  aaid  to  hare  exclaimed  in 
amazement,  '*  who  could  hare  thought  that  Amerikey  had  been  so 
big !"  This  wonderer  may  hare  been  of  the  same  tribe  with  the 
maiden  of  thrpe-score-and-ten,  who,  after  a  hurricane  which  suc- 
ceeded a  grand  scholars'  exhibition  of  dialogues  in  the  Clinton  Hall 
Academy,  cried  out,  with  sanctimonious  consternation, — "This  is 
that  plaguy  'csdemy  work,  I  know  1  A  judgment  is  fell  upon  the 
town  !"  But  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  for  even 
much  more  potent  jealousies  permanently  to  shut  ont  the  dreaded 
changes.  The  sweet  solitude  of  East-Hampton  is  ineritably  de^ 
tined  to  interruption  from  the  eity ;  and  many  an  eye,  wearied  with 
the  glare  of  foreign  and  domestic  grandeur,  will,  ere  long,  lull  itself 
to  repose  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  this  Tillage.  It  will  rerel  in  its  day- 
break ocean  sports.  It  will  delight  in  its  summer  sunset,  which,  as 
the  gaier  from  the  rising  ground  at  the  western  extremity,  looks 
down  the  long  and  ample  street,  flings  giant  shadows  upon  the 
grass,  and  gilds  the  tree-tops  and  the  nearer  windnull,  and  the 
chimneys,  and  the  scademy  cnpola,  and  the  little  meeting-houss 
spire  opposite,  and  the  distant  tarem-slgn,  swinging  between  two 
posts  in  die  centre  of  the  road,  and  die  &r  ofi"  windmill ; — white 
the  geese  strut  with  slow  and  measured  stateliness  to  their  repos^ 
and  the  cottagers  upon  the  benches,  projecting  from  before  each  side 
of  many  of  the  cottage  doors,  talk  news  or  scandal,  or  pertin»- 
cioDsly  bicker  away  about  politics  and  religion,  though  diey  are  said 
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never  to  hare  voted  but  on  one  side,  and  nerer  to  have  listeoed  to 
a  Bermon  out  of  their  own  sect 

Such,  then,  was  Eagt-Hampton,  when  the  hapless  "neglected 
poet"  of  this  narratire  became  naturalized,  b^  one  of  the  accidents 
of  his  random  kind  of' life,  aa  a  member  of  this  quiet,  simple  and 
primitive  little  community.  Such  at  least  it  was  a  few  years  ag;o ; 
end,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  changes  I  have  speeifieally 
recorded  above,  I  may  safely  guarantee  that  such  it  was  at  the  date 
referred  to.  Another  number  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
narrative,  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  rescue  from  entire  oblivion  a 
name  well  entitled  to  the  tribute,  by  the  double  right  of  genius  and 
misfortone. 


BRUCE'8   TEARS. 

["  The  kind,  yet  fiery  character  of  Edward  Bruce  is  weUpdnted  by  Bsibour,  in  th 
account  of  hia  behaviour  after  the  baule  of  Bmnnockbum.  Sir  Waller  Koaa,  on 
of  tha  very  few  Scouiah  nobles  who  fell  in  that  baule,  wm  m  deariy  loro 
by  Edward  that  ha  wiahed  the  victory  had  been  lost,  ao  that  RoU  had  lived."- 
LtrdoflitJIUi.    Kole  ta  Slaitza  II.   Canloiv. 

Bed  light  was  in  the  western  sky, 
One  star  was  twinkling  lone  and  high, 
The  evening  breeze  came  murmuring  by, 
Butnot  'mid  bending  grass  to  sigh. 
The  wild-flowers  it  would  woo  were  crushed; 
At  noon  the  storm  had  o'er  them  rushed — 
Fiercehoof!  fleetfoot!    When  eve  came  on, 
The  dews  and  breezes  found  them  gone. 
The  wild-flowers, — were  they  all  that  lay 
Crushed  out  of  beauty,  'neath  the  ray 
Of  that  lone  star !  Alas  I  there  came 
That  day  the  dazzling  light  of  fame. 
Upon  the  green  and  peaceful  plain, 
Bought  with  red'  blood,  and  strife,  and  pain ; 
And  fearfully  abroad  were  spread 
Dark  signs  of  life — where  ~life  had  fled. 
Aye!  the  soft  breeze  but  poured  its  breath 
O'er  the  dim  starlit  field  of  death. 
And  cooled  the  burning  lip  and  brow, 
In  shame  and  agony  laid  low, 
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Or  called  back  wand'riug  sense  and  life, 
To  the  glazed  eye  last  closed  on  strife. 
Or  o'er  each  youthful  hero  slain 
Mourned  with  its  low  and  dirge-like  strain. 
Lights  from  the  rictors'  tents  flash'd  out, 
And  from  the  long  white  camp  a  shout 
Aye  and  anon  arose,  and  shook 
Funt  wounded  frames  in  every  nook 
Where  they  had  crept  away  to  die. 
But  in  one  stately  tent,  oh,  why 
Blazed  there  no  torch,  arose  no  voice, 
As  if  to  bid  the  stars  rejoice  t 
The  groan — the  deep,  half-stifled  groan— 
Of  manly  sorrow,  struggling,  lone, 
Came  from  that  tent, — there  sat  the  Bruce  I 
The  fiery  Edward  !  Tigers  loose 
Not  half  so  fierce,  in  war !  the  hind 
Petted  by  beauty  not  so  kind. 
When  to  its  scabbard  went  the  blade, 
And  from  hia  brow  the  helm  was  laid. 

There  sat  the  Bruce  I  dark,  dark,  alone  t 
O'er  his  rude  table  wildly  thrown 
His  warrior  arms,  and  sadly  bowed 
His  face,  and  quenched  its  lightning  proud. 
Fast  rolled  the  hidden  tears,  and  grief — 
Man's  grief,  that  never  courts  relief, 
Till  spent  in  whirlwind  agony- 
Mixed  with  his  triumph  misery  1 
He  mourned  the  dead — the  one  brave  yonth 
His  spirit  loved  with  such  deep, truth 
As  dwells  in  young,  free,  noble  hearts, 
Bound  each  to  each,  till  life  departs. 
He  mourned  the  slain!  and  in  that  hour. 
Proud  thoughts  of  vict'ry  had  no  power  i 
The  light  from  glory's  brow  had  fled. 
She  could  not  bring  him  back  his  dead ! 

"  My  Walter !" — rose  the  low,  deep  tonest 
Blended  with  stifled  sobs  and  groans— 
"They  say  a  glorious  battle's  won, 
"And  few  are  slain,— oh, thou  art  on«t 
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"  By  wtaoae  raott  preciooB  blood  wu  bou^t 
"The  Tlctory !    Would  God  hkd  brought 
"  Deep  ruin  on  mjr  anna  this  day, 
"9othou  badit  not  been  snatched  away !" 
Oh  nun !  blind  man  t  that  morning's  gon 
Found  all  his  hopes  bound  up  in  one, 
A  battle  gain'd !  Defeat  and  shame, 
The  only  ills  whose  dread  could  claim 
Averting  prayers  from  that  piond  heart  !— 
Now  what  could  granted  prayers  impartt 
Fame  came — too  dearly  bought  to  bless  I 
And  victory  came — but  ralaeless  I 
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TBI   "  LAST  BVrm  "    OF  LEONARDO  DE  TINCI, 

Reclimkd  on  his  conch  lay  the  excellent  old  Andrea  Verochia.  * 
The  dews  of  death  moistened  bis  furrowed  and  pale  forehead ;  yet 
his  eyes  sparkled  still  with  a  deep  enthusiasm,  as  he  contemplated 
a  picture  he  had  completed  for  the  religieux  de  TalomireKse.  It 
was  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour; — but  it  was  not  the  work  of  hii 
own  pencil  that  he  was  contemplating ;  it  wu  the  figure  of  an  angel, 
which  bis  youthful  pupil,  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  had  introduced.  He 
had  given  it  a  celestial  expression,  an  ethereal  smile,  that  the  master 
felt  was  far  beyond  his  own  conception. 

At  that  moment  his  pnpil  entered.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  **  I  have 
closed  my  easel  and  laid  aside  my  pencil  forever!  But  not  with 
me  expires  my  art, — to  thee  I  bequeath  these  implemenU, — thou 
shall  go  forward,  and  thy  fame  extend  over  Italy, — tn  thy  hand* 
they  may  reach  an  excellence  unknown  before; — but  remember, 
that  in  mine  they  hare  never  been  degraded  to  an  unworthy  use ! 
Guard  them,  my  son;  but,  above  all,  guard  thyself!" 

•  Tflraohu  wns  ■  gnldBniih,  or  graver,  ■  musician,  ■  geometrician,  and  a  tco^Mr, 
bBfarehebecuiUBpaioui.  ItvrouU  Kon  ftoat  manr  inM«iK««  ttat  the  arts  tnat 
mora  intimaldy  conmoled'in  fannw  timea  tlwB  at  pnwmt;  uidTathowm&n;  aaiM 
uaitc  to  fiinn  the  perfect  aitiM.  Bia  •aeoMi  in  cattLDg  vs*  veiy  grat  Hii  doth 
(in  1488)  la  lud  to  have  beea  occMlwied  by  a  plnniiy,  brougbtonby  tliefUigueind 
anuety  he  exp«riene«d  in  euting  a  bran  KBlnte  of  Baitolomea  dn  Ber^uno. 
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Leonardo  kissed  (he  emaciated  hand  which  pressed  his  own. 
"My  miHre  than  father,"  he  exclaimed,  "thou  Itoowest  my  iio- 
perfectionsi  that  I  am  proud  &nd  head  strong, — passionate  and 
eatily  ofiended, — revengeful,  and  prone  to  a  disposition  to  ridicnie 
and  caricature.  Thou  knowest  my  many  faults,  yet  thy  voice,  nay 
thy  very  glance,  can  subdue  my  orer  bearing  temper,— but  without 
thee  what  am  I!" 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling  faintly,  "  thon  must  do  that 
for  thyself  which  I  cannot  do  for  thee.  Thou  hast  the  seeds  of 
great  good  and  great  eril.  To  mature  the  one,  and  repress  the 
other,  mustbe  the  devoted  object  of  thy  own  perpetual  self-rigilance. 
I  leave  thee  my  precepts,  as  they  hare  full  often  been  repeated,  and 
my  example,  such  as  it  has  been ;  and  were  I  living  I  could  give  thee 
no  more.  I  know,  indeed,  thy  nature — it  is  capable  of  the  most 
glorious  efforts, — but  beware  of  the  first  impulses  of  every  emotion 
nnworthy  of  it.  Why,  tell  me,  wert  Ihou  cold  and  indifferent,  yes- 
terday, when  I  applauded  Perugina's  work  I     Beware  of  envy  I" 

The  color  of  Leonardo  rose  high,  and  bis  eyes  sparkled  with 
•n  unwonted  fire.  "  To  that  charge,  not  guilty,"  he  quickly  ex- 
claimed. *'  I  looked  coldly  on  the  work  because  I  felt  that  he  had  not 
done  his  noble  subject  justice.  Envy,  at  least,  has  no  share  in  my 
comporition." 

"I  believe  thee,"  said  Andrea;  "remember  that  Perngino  has 
'  his  own  merit — thou  thine.  Seek  not  to  obscure  that  of  each  other. 
Always  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  for  the  perfection  of  thy  divine  art 

-  thon  art  laboring,  not  for  thy  own  glory.  There  are  many  paths  to 
eminence.     Observe  how  multiplied  and  various  are  the  forms  of 

-  natnre-^ow  endless  the  realms  of  imagination.  Cultivate  a  patient 
and  humble  temper ;  be  open  to  reproof,  and  learn  to  subdue  thy 
Irritable  nature.  If  thou  art  suffering  under  the  scourge  of  oppres- 
sion, or  the  bitterness  of  undeserved  calumny,  profone  not  thy  ex- 
alted art  by  low  and  satirical  revenge  —which  can  have  no  part  in 
a  truly  great  mind.  I  repeat  to  thee,  use  it  for  no  ignoble  purposes. 
Let  a  pure  soul  animate  thy  works.    Tread  with  generous  steps 

'  the  path  of  fkme.  M^e  room  for  thy  compeers,  if  they  overtake 
thee,  and  honor  the  excellence  to  which  perhaps,  thou  maysfc  not 
ntlain." 

"  I  have  been  gazing  on  thy  work,"  continned  he, "  and  I  confesa 
to  thee,  Leonardo,  that  were  my  life  to  be  prolonged,  I  would  not 
retouch  that  picture.  I  feel  that  thy  gift  is  beyond  mine.  I  rejoice 
that  it  is  so.    I  hare  cast  but  a  funt  light  around  me,  thou  wilt 

-  illuminate  distant  regions ; — ^yet,  remember,  Ihy  brightness  will  not 
be  like  the  splendor  of  noon-day,  but  like  the  rising  beam  of  the 
morning— or  die  mild  lustre  of  the  evening.  Thy  powers  are 
rarious  -,  thou  art  not  bom  to  fill  the  ideal  alone.  I  perceive  in  thee 
the  germs  of  invenlioa  and  usefnlness— Cultivate  them,  my  son— 
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aarrow  not  thy  path  of  lite — ^live  for  thy  fellow-men,  for  tby  age, — 
aad  long  after  the  name  of  Perugino  ia  forgotten,  may  that  t»f 
Leonardo  de  Vinci  be  preserred  by  its  own  brightness.  Virtm 
createB  immortality  ;  genius  may  emblaaon  the  name  of  an  artist  ib 
this  lower  world  ;  but  his  virtues  are  to  find  their  reward  in  Hearen. 
Be  it  yours  to  lire  in  the  blessings  of  posterity — but  look  only  to 
another  existence  for  their  recompense.  My  strength  is  fast  failing ; 
I  must  depart  to  that  land  where  the  good  and  the  trne  shall  meet 
again.  Thou  conldst  not  desire  to  detain  me  here.  Farewell !  I 
leare  behind  me,  ia  thee,  a  glorious  continuation  of  myself.  My 
miMion  is  finished." 

In  a  few  minutes  after  these  his  last  words,  Leonardo's  tears  fell 
fast  and  bitter  on  the  lifeless  form  of  his  good  old  master,  as  he  gently 
closed  his  eyes,  and  signed  the  holy  cross  on  his  venerable  forehead. 
"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  knelt  rererently  by  his  side,  "ihy 
prayers  shall  be  fnlfilled.  I  will  subdue  tlte  eril  elements  of  my 
nature,  and  not  for  myself,  but  for  mankind,  wilt  I  labor  in  this 
dirine  art  which  I  learned  irom  thee,  and  of  which  thy  last  lesson 
has  now  taught  me  the  trne  spirit;-^nd  nay  reward  shall  be  with 
thee  in  Heaven." 

The  Chateau  de  Vinci,  situated  in  the  beaatifnl  Val  d'Amo,  was 
(he  birth  place  of  Leonardo.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplisfaad 
Boen  of  his  time.  His  face  was  fine  and  intellectual,  his  figure  com- 
manding, his  bearing  graceful,  his  air  noble  and  courteous.  He  was 
aUo  distinguished  for  his  youthful  strength  and  skill  in  all  manly 
exercises,  and  for  his  acquaintance  with  military  science.  His  voiee 
was  clear  and  musical,  his  conversation  amusing  and  instructive, 
while  he  united  a  peculiar  gentle  simplicity  of  manners,  with  polite- 
ness and  naUiral  dignity.  When  to  this  was  added  his  glorious  and 
almost  universal  genius,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  generally  r^ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He  excelled 
in  music,  poetry,  and  belles-lettr«.  He  was  not  less  successfnl  i* 
architecture  and  in  sculpture,  (of  which  he  began  the  study  with  his 
old  master,  Andrea,)  than  in  pdnting ;  while  he  cultivated  all  the 
science  of  the  age,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  mathematics,  to  make 
them  all  subservient  to  Ms  art. 

One  peculiarity  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  all  his  manuscripts 
which  have  been  preserved  are  written  in  the  oriental  manner, 
from  right  to  left,  the  reverse  of  the  common  usage.  It  has  been 
conjectured  from  observation  of  his  drawings  and  designs,  that  he 
used  bis  left  hand  instead  of  his  right,  as  tbey  are  all  reversed  fmn 
what  is  generally  found  in  the  works  of  other  artists,  whether  an- 
cient or  modem. 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  master,  he  made  rapid  advances 
in  excellence.  He  cherished  his  memory  with  the  most  reverent 
affection ;  he  reflected  on  his  lessons,  and  studied  to  modal  him- 
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■df  by  his  precepts.  He  ezftmined  his  own  performancea  with  the 
most  jealous  and  foetldious  eye,  finding  always  mare  to  condenm 
than  approTe,  by  the  unapproachable  standard  of  his  own  ideal.  He 
«Ten  carried  this  Belf-disutisfacdon  too  far.  The  higher  the  per- 
fection he  attained  in  his  art,  the  less  was  he  himself  satisfied  with 
bis  own  productions.  He  thus  destroyed  a  great  number  of  his 
own  performances,  especially  of  his  earlier  days. 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  Ludorico  Sforza,  was  anxious  to  secure  so 
brilliant  an  ornament  to  his  Court,  and  was  eager  in  offering  induce- 
ments  to  attract  Leonardo  to  a  residence  in  his  dominions;  and  he 
accordingly  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  his  native  abode  near 
Florence,  for  that  purpose.  It  is  said  that  the  jealousy  and  sns- 
picion  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  just  then  beginning  to  rise  into 
distinction,  made  him  the  more  willing  to  quit  a  place  where  he  was 
liated  as  a  rifal.  Though  both  of  the  artists  were  of  surpassing 
vxcellence,  their  perfections  lay  in  different  lines.  Leonardo  wm 
ftall  of  sensibility  and  imagination ;  his  region  was  mind ;  he  de- 
lighted to  express  all  the  pure  and  exalted  emotions  of  the  soul.  He 
WM  select  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  unless  they  were  such  as  to 
interest  his  heart,  his  hand  became  utterly  paralyzed,  and  he  aban- 
doned his  attempt.  He  was  sensitiTe  and  delicate ;  but  his  pas- 
^ons,  when  excited,  were  hasty  and  violent.  If  Raphael  after- 
wards surpassed  him,  he  had  the  glory  of  being  first  in  the  new  path 
whieh  he  struck  out. 

Michael  Angelo,  on  the  other  hand,  studied  strength  and  sublim- 
it, and  affected  to  look  down  on  the  less  bold  conceptions  of 
Iteoaardo ;  while  he  met  his  generous  advances  with  coldness,  and 
appeared  to  avoid  any  association. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  welcomed  De 
Tinci,  and  loaded  him  with  honors.  He  prevailed  on  him  to  be 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture  which  he  had  just  esta- 
blished. Here,  Leonardo  soon  restored  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  styles.  He  contfructed  the  famous  aqueduct 
that  supplies  the  city  of  Milan  with  water,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Mortesana,  and  by  which  the  waters  of  Adda  are  conducted  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  city. 

The  following  anecdote  has  an  interest,  as  illustrating  the  won- 
derful versatility  of  talent  of  Leonardo.  The  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  architect,  the  poet,  the  man  of  sdenee  and  polite  literature,  the 
accomplished  gentleman  and  soldier,  and  equally  diningaished  in  all, 
It  exhibits  him  also  as  remarkably  ingenious  in  the  principles  and  art 
of  mechanics.  In  1478,  when  Louis  XII.  of  France  was  to  make  his 
entrance  into  Milan,  he  constructed  an  automaton  lion,  which 
marched  out  to  meet  the  King,  reared  apon  its  hind  legs,  and,  opening 
Its  breast,  displayed  an  escutcheon  with  the  arms  of  France  quarterad 
opon  it.    In  the  military  sports  and  feats  which  were  pcnrfonaad, 
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Leonanlo  wn  unrivalled;  and,  ae  a  horseman,  he  excited  nnirerMl 
admiration,  by  the  boldness  and  skill  with  which  he  could  manage 
the  wildest  and  moat  ungovernable  steed.  Louis  greatly  coveted 
the  honor  of  possessing  so  distinguished  an  aquisition  to  his  Court, 
and  is  said  to  hsve  mode  him  splendid  offers  ;  but  Leonardo  declined 
them  all.  Certainly,  however,  he  felt  no  great  friendship  for,  or 
sympathy  with,  the  Duke— who  possessed  a  countenance  expressii^ 
all  the  low  passions  of  his  character,  and  which  could  excite  in  the 
high-minded  artist  only  aversion  and  disgust. 

There  was  one,  also,  who  was  constantly  with  the  Dtike,  that  re- 
garded the  Florentine  with  an  evil  eye ;  this  was  the  Prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent.  Though  his  words  dropped  honey,  the  honey 
was  mingled  with  gall.  His  dark  malicious  eyes  looked  slily  oat 
from  over  hanging  eye-brows, — his  forehead  was  knit  into  a  tbon- 
sand  wrinkles,  and  his  scornful  mouth  covered  with  a  bristly  red 
beard,^hiB  nose  hooked  over  this  frightful  month,  like  the  beak  of 
some  obscene  bird, — in  short,  his  whole  appearance  inspired  equal 
distmsl  and  detestation. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  displeasare  with  which  this  monk  re- 
garded Leonardo, — whose  abhorrence  for  so  fiend-like  a  counte- 
nance, and  contempt  for  the  character  of  which  it  was  the  mirror, 
were  probably  scarcely  concealed.  Every  honor  which  the  Duke 
conferred  upon  the  artist,  he  considered  an  insult  to  himself,  and  he 
determmed  to  hesitate  at  no  means  which  might  accomplieh  his 
rain. 

Leonardo  soon  found  himself,  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Hitan, 
in  a  situation  wholly  uncongenial  to  hie  tastes,  and  the  darkest  gloom 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
banish.  He  sometimes  succeeded  in  the  open  sir,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  mechanical  or  architectural  works,  for  then  the  bright 
and  glowing  colours  of  nature  spread  their  own  hnes  over  his  feelings. 
The  fresh  air  invigorated  his  mind, — the  showers  of  the  monun^— 
the  dews  of  the  evening— the  exhalations  of  the  night — the  starry 
vault  of  the  Heavens,  all  gave  impulse  to  his  spirit,  and  carried  him 
over  hills  and  through  valleys.  But  when  he  sal  silent  before  his 
easel,  then  did  his  brow  become  clouded,  and  his  hand  unsteady. 
At  this  time  many  of  the  pictures  of  Leonardo  are  lost, — he  often 
destroyed  them  himself  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  when  they  oaly  wanted  a 
few  masterly  strokes  to  complete  them. 

The  DnVe  possessed  an  ardent  love  of  the  fine  arts;  his  great 
misfortune  was  that  of  having  fallen  so  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  artful  Dominican,  who  swayed  him  to  his  own  purposes, 
which  were  all  low  and  selfish.  Often  did  he  stand  enraptured  over 
the  works  of  the  artist.  "  This,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  will  be  the 
gem  of  my  collection.  Gifted  Florentine  t  proceed  with  thy  work, 
and  ask  what  thou  wilt— oU  price  is  below  it! " 
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The  Dominican  was  enraged  hy  mil  the  new  honon  heaped  upon 
Leonardo,  and  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  He  had  minutely 
obaer7ed  him — studied  his  charactw,  and  the  peculiar,  delicate  con- 
■titntlon  of  his  mind— hatred  is  patient  and  indefatigable  in  ita  labori 
^-he  knew  that  Leonardo's  pencil  became  powerless,  unless  his 
taste,  mind,  and  heart  went  along  with  it,  and  on  this  knowledge  he 
formed  hia  plan. 

••My  Lord,"  said  he  to  the  Duke,  "I  feel  most  bitterly  for  your 
many  disappointments — no  sooner  hare  you  set  your  heart  on  a 
picture  than  the  capricious  and  daring  Floreatine  draws  his  brush 
over  it.  Let  me  advise  yon  to  sit  for  your  own  portrait — this  at 
least  he  will  not  presume  to  dishonor— and  you  may  hav«  one  per- 
lisGt  gem  from  his  hand  for  your  collection." 

The  Dake  seized  instantly  apon  the  idea. 

"Yon  shall  paint  my  portrait,"  said  he  to  Leonardo— " then  ona 
of  your  pictures  at  least  will  he  saved  from  destructioa.  Your  re- 
ffpect  for  me,  as  well  as  your  affection,  will  not  permit  you  to  draw 
tlie  brush  orer  the  lineaments  of  your  friend  and  patron." 

The  artist  trembled  at  the  order.  How,  indeed,  could  Leonardo, 
who  delighted  to  paint  nature  in  its  fairest  forms,  endure  such  a 
subject,  euch  a  combination  of  physical  ugliness,  utterly  unredeemed 
by  moral  beanty  or  sublimity !  The  red  shock  hair,  the  grey  twink- 
ling eyes,  the  pale,  ashy,  cheek,  and  ill-shaped  heed — it  was  impos- 
eible,  and  yet  the  Duke  commanded  it !  Refuse  he  could  not— yet 
if  he  obeyed,  could  he  prostitute  his  glorious  art  to  ilstter  the  tyrant, 
and  disguise  his  hideousness  by  a  deceitful  falsehood  1  White,  if  be 
painted  him  true  to  nature,  what  a  specimen  of  his  art  would  go 
down  to  posterity,  to  be  pointed  to  through  after  ages,  as  a  proof 
that  Leonardo  de  Vinci  sold  his  pencil  for  gold ! 

It  was  in  rain  that  he  called  upon  the  spirit  of  his  master,  Andrea. 
"'Well  then,"  exclaimed  Leouardo,  "I  must  drink  the  bitter  cup, 
and  must  paint  him  as  he  is.  It  is  true  he  will  read  in  hia  portrait  hii 
own  hateful  character,  but  I  wtH  not  degrade  my  pencil  by  flattery— 
I  will  not  deserve  the  scorn  of  after  ages." 

With  a  trembrmg  hand  he  seized  the  pencil,  while  the  Duke  sat 
before  him  with  proud  importance,  and  arrayed  in  princely  ermine. 
Behind  him  the  Dominican  had  placed  himself,  and  looked  at  the  artist 
vith  exulting  malice,  reading  in  his  troubled  eye  and  trembling 
band  the  full  influence  of  the  malignant  spell  which  his  wiles  had 
cast  upon  Mm.  In  vain  Leonardo  essayed  to  draw  an  outline — he 
saw  nothing  but  the  horrible  face  of  the  monk.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed,  throwing  down  his  pencil,  "  I  can  do  nothing  unless  your 
highness  remain  with  me  alone."  The  Dnke  ordered  the  Domini- 
can to  depart,  and  a  new  motive  to  revenge  arose  in  the  monk's 
beart. 

Leonardo  proceeded  -with  his  work,  day  after  day,  but  the  Bearer 
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the  paiating  approached  its  completion,  die  more  disiatiified  be- 
came the  artiat.  At  length,  however,  the  last  stroke  was  given,  aad 
it  stood  finished  against  the  wall  in  all  ita  rerolting  ugliness. 

"  How,"  cried  Leonardo,  losing  all  self-command,  "  shall  a  pic- 
ture like  this  go  down  to  posterity !  Shall  I  tarnish  my  fame  and  soil 
my  future  greatness  by  such  a  specimen  T  rather  perish  my  ar^— 
lather  perish  myself!"  exclaimed  he,  etriking  his  foot  with  violencs 
against  thn  pennel.    It  flew  into  fragments! 

"  So,  BO,  master,"  smoothly  said  the  Domirucan,  entering  the  roam, 
by  the  command  of  the  Duke,  to  aee  the  picture  conveyed  to  him. 
He  had  come  widi  the  inteution  of  workhighim  up  to  this  catastrophe, 
but  it  was  unnecessary — the  nngovemable  passiom  of  the  artist  had 
anticipated  him.  "  So,  master  Leonardo,  I  perceive  thou  art  pos- 
sessed of  ao  evil  s|Rrit.  I  will  not  interrupt  thee." — And  he  hastily 
retired. 

Leonardo  awoke  from  the  delirium  of  passion  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  deed.  A  feeling  of  self-reproach  came  over  him,  which 
was  even  more  poignant  than  his  fears  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Prince. 
It  was  his  protector,  his  benefactor,  that  be  had  tiras  insulted.  "What 
have  I  done !"  he  exclaimed,  as  be  gazed  upon  the  fragments,  and 
gathered  them  from  the  floor.  "  Those  eyes  hare  looked  upon  me 
with  kindnes»— UioBG  colorless  lips  have  spoken  words  of  friend- 
ship. O,  my  Prince,  whatever  thoa  wert  to  others,  to  me  thoo 
Wert  a  friend  and  benefactor !"  and  his  tears  fell  fast  npon  the  fira^ 
nents  of  the  picture. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the  Duke  re- 
quired  his  presence. 

Leonardo  trembled — "  I  may  not  call  on  thee,  Andrea,"  said  he, 
"I  have  sinned  against  thy  precepts." 

With  faltering  steps  he  approached  the  Duke,  whose  countenanee 
was  dark  and  lowering.  Beside  him  stood  the  hated  monk,  with 
folded  hands  and  affected  humility. 

"What  have  you  done  with  my  portrait!"  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
with  suppressed  passion. 

"  Destroyed  it !"  replied  I^onardo,  with  a  trembling  voices 

"  And  why!"  said  the  Duke,  still  commanding  htmseir. 

"It  was  the  feeling  of  his  own  worthlessness,  sire,"  exclaimed 
the  monk,  "  the  consciousneas  that  be  could  not  do  you  justice." 

"It  is  false  !"  said  Leonardo. 

"  False !"  exclaimed  the  Duke  approaching  hhn,  his  ftce  palv 
with  rage,  "  speak,  what  was  thy  motive  T" 

•'Madness,"  answered  Leonardo,  firmly,  "madness,  and  want  of 
•elf-command." 

The  Duke  stood  silent  for  a  moment — "  Whatever  was  the  cause," 
said  he,  "perhaps  you  have  done  well,  and  I  forgive  you,  if  yoa 
accept  my  conditions  " 
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"  Name  th«m,  my  Prince,"  said  Leonardo, "  comouutd  me  lhron|^ 
fire  and  water,  and  yoti  shall  be  obeyed.  Make  me  undergo  any 
tormBDta,  I  will  not  complain.  I  will  derote  my  beet  art,  day  and 
night,  to  redeem  my  crime,  and  to  render  myself  worthy  of  your 
goodness." 

"Be  it  SO)  then,"  said  the  Duke.  "Yon  shall  no  longer  hare  your 
•ttention  distracted  by  the  things  of  this  world ; — yonr  art  shall  be 
consecrated  to  holy  purpoaea.  The  refectory  of  Ibe  Dominican 
cloister  needs  decoration,  and  your  talent  shall  be  deroted  to  this 
work.     I  will  give  you  one  year  to  accomplish  it.^* 

The  prior  waa  astonished  at  the  calmneaa  of  the  Dnke ;  lie  had 
•xpecled  to  see  the  storm  bunt  and  overwhelm  the  artist ;  he  had 
sol  safficiently  estimated  the  consequence  which  the  power  of  genius 
bestows.  The  Florentine  was  already  the  ornament  of  the  age,  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  nations.  The  monk  cast  a  malicioua 
glance  at  him.  Leonardo  felt  its  force ;  it  was  hard  for  him  to  be 
ifaut  up  with  smch  a  mas  a  whole  year,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
petty  rexatlons  be  might  inflict,  and  to  which  he  knew  his  malic« 
was  fully  eqnal.  But  he  determined  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  evils 
he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  and  to  labor  to  redeem  the  confidence  of 
his  patron.  But  what  subject  should  he  select  for  the  workT — it 
was  a  new  perplexity;  and  months  passed  in  a  disordered  and  un- 
hinged state  of  mind,  which  rendered  it  impoBsible  for  him  either  to 
conceive  or  execute  any  attempt  of  his  art. 

One  day  when  the  Pasuon  Week  had  just  begun,  Leonardo  waa 
walking  In  the  beautiful  gardens  near  Milan.  His  mind  was  pon* 
dering  on  the  subject  of  his  painting.  The  spring  had  already 
awoke  the  young  blossoms  from  their  winter's  sleep,  and  the  trees 
and  hedges  were  crowned  with  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  season.  "I 
will  paint  the  seaaon  aaered  to  onr  Lord ! "  he  exclaimed — "  his  last 
anpper  with  his  disciples— wosld  that  my  pendl  were  eqnal  to  tht 
•nbject  I" 

The  sun  was  just  selling  as  he  returned  home,  his  mind  filled 
with  the  vaatness  of  Ae  project.  Unconsciously  he  arrived  at  Ae 
cloister  of  the  Dominicans;  the  pealing  tones  of  the  organ  struck  upon 
his  ear,  while  the  lofty  roof  of  the  church  resounded  with  the  chant 
of  the  monks.  The  solemn  sound  had  stilled  the  tumult  of  his 
breast,  and  Ida  heart  waa  filled  with  gentle  and  deeply  religion! 
emotions. 

"  O  thou, "  he  cried,  **  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  human  nature 
which  is  so  sinful  and  passionate  in  me,— how  shall  my  feeble  hand 
portray  thy  glory  I  How  shall  I  pdnt  that  Ust  sorrowful  night 
when  the  Apostles  gathered  around  thee  I" 

As  he  dwelt  on  the  subject,  it  gradually  expanded  to  hia  mind ;  b« 
beheld  the  long  table  and  the  Saviour  in  the  nddst  of  his  disciples — 
the  last  nyt  of  evening  shining  on  his  head — a  mild  radiance  beuii> 
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iag  from  his  eyes,  when  he  excluined,  "  Verily,  I  say  onto  yon,  ihere 
ifl  one  of  you  that  ahall  betray  me  I" 

And  with  what  beauty  did  the  group  spriof  to  lijbt  onder  the 
pencil  infl|HTed  by  such  emotion  I  How  fre>h  and  yet  bow  aoft  the 
coloring  !  But  it  was  indeed  an  arduous  task.  Spring  had  come 
round,  and  two  of  the  heads  yet  remained  unfinished.  One  was  (he 
Saviour's,  the  other  that  of  Judas, — the  one  because  his  sou)  trem- 
bled to  approach  it,  with  rcTerential  awe, — the  other  because  the 
beautiful  purity  of  his  own  spirit  shrank  in  horror  from  the  task  of 
creating  the  fitting  conception  of  that  vissage. 

In  vain  Leonardo  sat  before  his  easel,  with  Ms  pencil  in  his  hand, 
ind  prayed  for  divine  inspiration  to  paint  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
His  touch  was  cold  and  formal ; — where  was  the  heavenly  benevo- 
lence that  irradiated  his  face — the  pitying  forf^veness  towards  the 
Apostie  that  he  knew  would  deny  hira — the  glance  of  divine  sorrow, 
unmixed  with  anger,  which  he  cast  upon  his  betrayer  I  And  the 
contract  of  the  traitor,  how  was  he  ever  to  portray  it  worthily! 

The  last  we^  arriyed,  and  the  heads  were  yet  unfinished. 

"  Dost  tboo  know  the  conditions,"  exclaimed  the  exulting  monk— 
"success  or  death;  so  said  the  Dukev  and  his  word  is  never  r^ 
called." 

"I  know  them  well,"  replied  Leonardo,  in  a  despairing  tone. 

"Then  hasten  on  thy  work,"  said  the  Dominican — "islife  so 
worthless  that  thou  canst  not  afford  a  daub  of  thy  brush  to  save  itt 
As  well  might  the  mighty  cRscovery  of  painting  have  slumbered,  if 
it  will  not  do  thee  this  slight  service.  Come,  lend  me  thy  brush — 
to-morrow  is  the  day — I  will  furnish  thee  with  a  head,  and  perhaps 
it  may  save  thine  own,"  fastening  upon  him  a  searching  glance,  with 
a  flashing  expression  ofconscious  power  and  trium^A. 

"  Ha,"  exclaimed  Leonardo,  "  I  thank  thee,  goodstr  prior,  lor  this 
last  offer — thou  hast  indeed  inspired  me." 

He  hastened  to  the  refectory,  closed  and  secured  the  door,  and 
through  the  res  t  of  that  day,  and  the  whole  solitude  of  that  last  night, 
sat  almost  without  intermission  at  the  glorious  task  which  has  im- 
mortalized him.  The  head  of  Judas  was  completed  before  the 
shades  of  night  came  on — but  that  of.  the  Saviour  still  remained. 
There  was  the  beautiful  oval — the  locks  parted  on  the  forehead—, 
but  all  else  of  the  face  was  a  blank.  He  felt  the  task  beyond  his 
power,  yet  his  generous  spirit  would  not  profane  his  own  ideal,  nor 
degrade  hii  art,  by  an  unworthy  performance. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  setting — he  turned  towards  tiie 
west — "  Andrea,"  he  cried,  "  now  in  this  hour  of  my  last  extremity 
of  despair — let  my  voice  reach  thee  among  the  shade  of  the  palm 
trees  of  paradise!" 

As  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  confidence  took  possession  of  his 
mind — ceksttat  images  floated  before  his  imagination — the  pealing 
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roof  seemed  to  ring  with  hoainnan  and  in  the  racant  space  the  in^ 
agination  of  the  painter  beheld  the  conntenaace,  the  divine  counts 
nance,  which  he  had  been  in  rain  attempting  to  portray. 

Once  more  he  seizes  his  brush — he  has  only  to  follow  the  tnila 
impressed  forerer  by  that  single  visian-gleam  on  his  memory.  How 
noble,  how  snbUme,  how  much  they  partake  of  divinity,  is  decided 
not  only  down  to  the  present  age,  but  will  be  by  ages  yet  unborn. 

The  next  morning  Leonardo  did  not  make  his  appearance,  nor 
was  any  reply  returned  to  the  application  of  the  prior  at  the  door ; 
it  was  the  day  on  which  the  picture  was  to  be  exhibited,  and  his 
remorseless  enemy  exulted  in  the  belief,  that  in  his  despair  he  had 
sought  the  fate  of  the  Judas  he  had  found  himself  incompetent  to 
depict. 

At  length  the  hour  arrired,  and  the  Duke  Sforza,  accompanied 
hy  the  principal  nobility  of  Milan,  proceeded  in  state  to  the  Domi- 
nican monastery;  and  gave  orders  that  the  refectory  should  be  thrown 
open.  The  picture,  which  was  in  fresco,  upon  the  wall  at  one  end, 
was  concealed  by  a  curtain — and  the  artist  stood  on  one  aide  with 
his  eyes  cast  down,  and  an  expression  of  deep  dejection.  There 
was  a  confused  murmur  of  voices — curiosity  and  eager  expectation 
were  expressed  in  every  countenance,  but  that  of  the  Prior's ;  oo 
his  sat  triumphant  revenge  ;  the  picture,  he  was  confident,  was  un- 
finished in  the  most  important  figures,  as  he  had  himself  seen  it  so 
on  the  preceding  day. 

"Let  the  cnrtain  be  withdrawn,"  said  the  Duke. 

Leonardo  moved  not — the  deep  emotion  of  the  artist  rendered 
him  powerless. 

The  Dominican,  unable  to  comprehend  snch  feelings,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  the  withdrawing  of  the  curtain  would  be 
the  death-warrant  of  Leonardo; — he  hastily  seized  the  string,  and 
by  a  sudden  pull  the  curtain  opened,  and  the  Last  Supper  of  Leo- 
nardo de  Vinci  stood  revealed  to  the  world. 

Not  a  sound  for  a  few  moments  broke  the  stillness  that  prevailed ; 
at  length  murmurs  of  applause  were  heard,  increasing,  as  the  inflo- 
ence  of  the  glorious  work  fell  fuller  upon  the  enthusiastic  mindf 
of  the  Italians,  to  raptures.  The  Duke  arose  and  stood  before  Leo- 
nardo— "Well,  noble  Florentine,  hast  thou  atoned  for  thy  fault— I 
«n  proud  to  forgive  thee  all.  On— on,  to  glory,  to  immortality — 
high  rewards  shall  be  thine.  But  why,  holy  father,"  said  he  to  (he 
Prior,  who  still  stood,  motionless  and  pale,  before  the  picture— 
•'  why  stand  yon  speechless  there — see  you  not  how  nobly  he  has 
redeemed  his  pledget" 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  Dominican — then  to  tiie  figure  of 
Judas.  Suddenly  they  exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  *'  it  is  he  I  it  is  he  I** 

The  brothers  and  monks  of  the  cloister,  who  detestsd  the  prlort 
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npeated — *'yes,  It  is  he — the  Jndu  Iscwiot  who  betnyed  Us 

OMsterl" 

After  the  fint  aurpriie  wms  orer,  BupprcMed  Uaghter  wm  hear^ 
ftile  with  rsge,  the  Dominican  retreated  behind  the  crowd  and  made 
his  escape  to  his  cell — with  the  emotions  of  a  demon  quelled  before 
the  ndiant  power  of  an  anil's  divinity,  and  the  refiectioa  that 
heaceforth  he  must  go  down  to  poeterity  aa  a  aecond  Judaa  !  The 
resemblance  was  perfect. 

And  where  now  was  Leonardo  de  Vinci — he  who  stood  conspiei^ 
ona  among  the  nobles  of  the  laud— he  whose  might  of  genius  had 
east  high  birth  and  worldly  honors  into  obscurity.  Now  surely 
was  the  honr  of  his  triumph ! 

Alas,  no  I  he  stood  humbled  and  depressed ;  bitter  tears  bedewed 
his  cbeeltS)  and  when  the  cry  was  repeated  again  and  again,  "  it  is 
the  Prior !"  he  hastily  quitted  the  presence  of  the  Dnke,  uid  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  apartment,  on  his  knees,  in  an  agony  of  repen- 
tance,  "OAndrea,mymBBter!"  he  exclaimed,  "howhave  I  sinned 
against  thy  memory,  our  art,  and  my  own  soul  t  I  hare  sinned,  1 
hare  sinned  I  It  was  a  sacrilege — in  the  same  hour  in  which  thoB 
didst  answer  my  prayer  with  the  blessed  inspiration  of  the  vision 
of  the  Redeemer !  I  am  unworthy  of  thy  love,  of  thy  divine  art, 
and  of  my  own  respect.  'Revenge  can  have  no  part  in  a  great 
mind,'  was  thy  last  precept — how  much  better  didst  thou  know  me 
than  I  knew  myself.  Strengthen  and  guide  henceforth  my  weak 
and  sinfnl  nature." 

Such  were  the  emotions  of  the  artist,  while  all  Milan  and  Italy 
rang  with  the  fame  of  the  work  which  he  himself  so  bitterly  repenU 
ed.  All  flocked  to  see  it,  and  his  renown  was  at  its  highest  zenith. 
He  shunned  the  applause  which  it  attracted,  and  in  a  humble  spirit 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  nobler  triumph  than  he  had 
already  acMeved~the  triumph  over  himself. 

This  is  the  history  of  that  celebrated  painting,  the  Last  Supper 
of  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  which  is  familiar  to  all,  from  the  innumerable 
copies  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  distributed  through  every  dvi- 
lized  country,  by  the  pencil  and  the  burin.  It  is  still  in  the  refectory 
of  the  Dominican  convent,  at  Milan,  though,  having  sustained  much 
{njnry  from  ill-usage,  especially  when  the  convent  was  occupied  by 
French  troops,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  gives  the  traveller 
nowbut  an  indistinct  idea  of  its  original  glory. 


Leonardo  de  TincI,  in  1590,  visited  France  in  consequence  of 
the  pressing  soKcitation  of  the  noble  and  chiralric  Francis  I.  His 
health  was  feeble,  and  tiie  King  often  came  to  see  him  at  Fontaib* 
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One  da^  when  he  entered,  Leonardo  rose  np  in  his  bed  to  recsiv* 
him,  bnt,  in  the  effort,  feinted  from  ezcees  of  weekneH.  Fnneii 
hutened  to  support  him,  but  the  eyes  of  the  artist  had  closed  for- 
«rer ;  and  Leonardo  lay  encircled  in  the  arms  of  the  monarch. 
Such  me  the  death  of  the  snbject  of  the  foregoing  sketch. 
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Minds  of  the  highest  order  of  genius  dntv  their  tboughta  moet 
immediately  from  the  Supreme  Mind,  which  is  the  fountain  of  aU 
finite  natnres.  And  hence  they  clolfae  the  truths  they  see  and  fee^ 
in  those  forms  of  nature  which  are  generally  intelligible  to  all  agM 
of  the  world.  With  this  poetic  instinct,  they  have  a  natural  teo- 
dency  to  withdraw  from  the  coHventiont  of  their  own  day ;  and 
■trire  to  forget,  as  much  as  possible,  the  arbitraiy  associations 
created  by  temporary  institntions  and  local  peculiarities.  Since  the 
higher  laws  of  suggestion  operate  in  proportion  as  the  lower  law* 
are  made  subordinate,  suggestions  of  thought  by  mere  proximity  of 
lime  and  place  must  be  snbtracted  from  the  habits  of  the  mind  that 
would  cultivate  the  principle  of  analogy ;  and  this  princijde  of  sag* 
gestioD,  in  its  turn,  must  be  made  to  gire  place  to  ihe  higher  law  of 
cause  and  eflect ;  and  at  times  eveii  this  mnst  be  set  aside,  and 
Reason,  from  the  top  of  the  being,  look  into  the  higher  natore  of 
original  truth,  by  Intuition, — no  unreal  function  of  our  nature : 
Not  leu  I  deem  that  then  ore  pcrwen, 

Which,  ofthenuelves,  oat  minds  inipnta; 
Tliat  we  can  ftcd  ibeM  Duods  of  oun, 
In  B  wua  paniTcnaM. 

But  if  it  is  precisely  because  the  most  creatiTe  minds  take  the 
symbols  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  venerable  imagery 
of  external  nature,  or  from  that  condition  of  society  which  is  most 
transparent  in  its  simplicity,  that,  when  they  utter  themselves,  they 
■peak  to  all  ages,  it  is  also  no  less  true,  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  greatest  men,  those  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  often 
do  not  appear  very  great  to  their  con  temporaries.  Their  most  pr^ 
cious  sayings  are  naked,  if  not  invisible,  to  the  eyes  of  the  conven- 
tional, precisely  because  they  are  free  of  the  thousand  circumstances 
•nd  fashions  which  interest  the  acting  and  unthinking  many.  Th« 
greatest  minds  take  no  cognizance  of  the  local  interests,  the  party 

■Natore. — James  Monroe  ft  Co. — IS3&— Boston. 
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■pint,  ftnd  the  pet  subjects  of  the  litenuy  eoteriea  of  particnlBr 
timeB  uid  places.  Their  phraseology  ia  pure  from  the  oniement 
which  is  the  passing  fuhion  of  the  day.  As,  howerer,  they  do  not 
think  and  speak  for  their  own  order  only,  as  they  desire  to  address 
and  receive  a  response  from  the  great  majority  of  minds — even 
from  those  that  doubt  their  own  power  of  going  into  the  holy  of 
holies  of  thought  for  themselTes — there  is  needed  the  office  of  an  in- 
termediate class  of  minds,  which  are  the  natural  critics  of  the  human 
lace.  For  criticism,  in  its  worthiest  meaning,  is  not,  as  is  too 
often  supposed,  fault-finding,  but  interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  ge- 
nius. Critics  are  the  priests  of  literature.  How  often,  like  other 
priests,  they  abuse  their  place  and  privilege,  is  but  too  obvious. 
They  receive  into  their  ranks  the  self-interested,  the  partisan,  the 
lover  of  power,  besides  the  stupid  and  frivoloas;  and  thus  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day  is  in  the  rear,  rather  than  in  ad- 
vance of  the  public  mind. 

After  this  preamble,  which  we  trust  has  suitably  impress^  the 
minds  of  our  readers  with  the  dignity  of  the  critical  office,  we 
would  call  all  those  together  who  have  feared  that  the  spirit  of 
poetry  was  dead,  to  rejoice  that  such  a  poem  as  "  Nature"  is  written. 
It  grows  upon  ns  as  we  reperuse  it  It  proves  to  us,  that  the  only 
true  and  perfect  mind  is  the  poetic.  Other  minds  are  not  to  be 
despised,  indeed  ;  they  are  germs  of  humanity  ;  but  the  poet  alone 
it  the  man — meaning  by  the  poet,  not  the  versifier,  nor  the  painter 
oi  outward  nature  merely,  but  the  total  soul,  grasping  truth,  and  ex- 
pressing it  melodiously,  equally  to  the  eye  and  heart. 

The  want  of  apprehension  with  which  this  poem  has  been  re- 
ceived, speaks  ill  for  tho  taste  of  our  literary  priesthood.  Its  title 
■eems  to  have  suggested  to  many  persons  the  notion  of  some  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  physics,  as  physics ;  and  when  it  has  been 
found  that  it  treats  of  the  metaphysics  of  nature — in  other  words, 
of  the  highest  designs  of  God,  in  forming  nature  and  man  in  relations 
with  each  other — it  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  with  a  kind  of 
disgust,  as  if  it  were  a  cheat ;  and  some  reviewers  have  spoken  of  it 
with  a  stupidity  that  is  disgraceful  alike  to  their  sense,  taste,  and 
feeling. 

It  has,  howerer,  found  its  readers  and  lovers,  and  those  not  a  few ; 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  the  simplest  instinctive  inno- 
cence have  alike  received  it,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  divine  Thought, 
home  on  a  stream  of  'English  undefiled,'  such  as  we  had  almost 
despaired  could  flow  in  this  our  world  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  vliose 
utilitarian  din  has  all  but  drowned  the  melodies  of  nature.  The  time 
will  come,  when  it  will  be  more  universally  seen  to  be  "  a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene,"  and  be  dived  after,  into  the  dark  unfathomed 
eaves  oftiiat  ocean  of  frivolity,  which  the  literary  prodnctiona  of  tb* 
present  age  spread  out  to  the  eyes  of  despair. 

Google 
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We  have  aaid  that  "Nature"  ia  a  poem;  bntit  is  irritt«it  In  prose. 
The  author,  though  "  wanting  the  accomplishmeat  of  verse,"  is  a 
devoted  child  of  the  great  Mother ;  and  comes  forward  bravely  in 
lite  midst  of  the  dust  of  business  and  the  din  of  machinery ;  and 
naming  her  venerable  name,  believes  that  there  is  a  reverence 
for  it  left,  in  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  of  power  to  check  the  innn- 
merable  wheels  for  a  short  ^bbath,  that  all  may  listen  to  her 
praises. 

In  his  introdnctioa,  he  expresses  his  purpose.  He  tells  ns,  that 
we  concede  too  ranch  to  the  sceptic,  when  we  allow  every  thing  ven- 
erable in  religion  to  belong  to  history.  He  tells  ns  that  were  there 
no  past,  yet  nature  would  tell  ns  great  truths ;  and,  rightly  read* 
would  prove  the  prohecies  of  revelation  to  be  "a  very  present  God  ;*' 
and  also,  that  the  pait  itself,  involving  its  prophets,  divine  lawgiversi 
and  the  human  life  of  Him  of  Nazareth,  is  comparatively  a  dead  letter 
tons,  ifwe  do  not  freshen  these  traditions  in  oar  souls,  by  opening  our 
ears  to  the  living  nature  which  forevermore  prepares  for.  and  re- 
echoeS)  th«r  sublime  teachings. 

"  The  fimgDing  gowrationi,"  he  nji,  "behdd  Qod  fkoo  (a  Gmx:  W6,  thitnig^ 
tbeireyes.    Why  ahould  nol  v«  also  enjoy  anorigiaa]  nlBtiontotheUiUTenel" 

Why  shonld  we  sot  indeed  t  for  we  not  only  have  the  Universe, 
which  the  foregoing  generations  had,  but  themselves  also.  Why 
are  we  less  wise  than  they !  Why  has  our  wisdom  less  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  intuition  than  theirs  I  Is  it  becaose  we  have  more  chan- 
nels of  truth  I  It  may  be  so.  The  garden  of  Eden,  before  the  fill 
of  man,  and  when  Qod  walked  in  its  midst,  was  found  to  be  a  less 
effective  school  of  virtue,  than  the  workshop  of  a  carpenter,  in  a 
miserable  town  of  Judea,  of  which  '  an  Israelite  without  guile' 
eonld  ask,  "  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  And  is  not 
this,  by  the  way,  a  grave  warning  to  the  happily  circumstanced  of 
all  time  to  tremble — leit  they  grow  morally  passive,  just  in  proportion 
to  their  meuas  of  an  effective  activity !  With  the  religion  of  history 
must  always  be  combined  the  religion  of  experience,  in  order  to  a 
true  apprehension  of  God.  The  poet  of  "Nature"  is  a  preacher  of 
the  latter.     Let  us  "  hear  him  gladly,"  for  such  are  rare. 

The  first  Canto  of  this  song  respects  the  outward  form  of  Nature. 
He  sketches  it  in  bold  strokes.  The  stars  of  Heaven  above — the 
landscape  below — the  breathing  atmosphere  around — and  the  living 
forms  and  sounds — are  brought  op  to  us,  by  the  loving  spirit  of  the 
singer ;  who  recognises  in  this  drapery  of  the  world  without,  the 
same  Disposer  that  arranged  the  elements  of  his  own  eonecious  souL 
Thus,  in  his  first  recognition  of  Nature's  superficies,  he  brings  us  to 
Theism.  There  is  a  Ood.  Our  Father  is  the  sutbor  of  Nature. 
The  brotherly  "  nod"  of  comfymionship  aasures  us  of  iL 

But  wherefore  ia  Nature  ?  The  next  Canto  of  our  Poem  answers 
thU  question  in  the  most  obvions  relation.    It  Is  an  answer  that 
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*<aD  men  «ppreh«nd."  Nslore'i  snperfieiefl  ia  for  die  welUbeing 
of  man's  body,  sDd  the  adrantage  of  his  material  islereats.  This 
part  of  tbe  'book  requirea  no  interpretation  from  the  critic.  Men 
are  active  enongb  concerning  commodity,  to  understand  whatever  ii 
addressed  to  them  on  this  head.  At  least  there  is  no  exception  bvt 
In  the  case  of  tbe  savage  of  the  tropics.  His  mind  has  not  explored 
his  wants  even  to  the  extent  of  bis  body.  He  does  not  comprehend 
the  necessities  of  the  narrowest  civitization.  But  whoever  reads 
Reviews,  whoever  can  understand  onr  diluted  English,  can  under- 
stand still  better  this  concentrated  and  severely  correct  expressim 
of  what  every  child  of  civilization  experiences  every  day.  There  is 
but  one  sentence  here,  that  the  veriest  materialist  can  mistake.  He 
may  not  measure  all  that  the  poet  means  when  he  says,  man  is  thus 
conveniently  waited  upon  in  order  "  that  he  may  work."  He  may 
possibly  think  that  "work**  relates  to  the  physical  operations  of 
manufacture  or  agriculture.  But  what  is  really  meant  is  no  lesi 
than  this ;  "  man  is  fed  that  he  may  work  "  with  his  mind ;  add  to 
the  treasures  of  thought;  elaborate  tbe  substantial  life  of  tbe  spirit- 
ual world.  This  is  a  beautiful  doctrine,  and  worthy  to  be  sung  to 
the  harp,  with  a  song  of  thanksgiving.  Undoubtedly  Nature,  by 
working  for  man  with  all  her  elements,  is  adequate  to  supply 
him  with  so  much  "  commodity  "  that  the  time  may  be  anticipnted 
when  all  men  will  have  leisure  to  be  artists,  poets,  philosophers,— 
in  short,  to  live  through  life  in  the  exercise  of  their  proper  humani- 
ty. God  speed  to  the  machinery  and  application  of  science  to  lh« 
arts  which  is  to  bring  this  about  t 

The  third  Song  is  of  Nature's  Beauty,  and  we  only  wonder  why 
it  was  not  sung  first;  for  surely  the  singer  found  out  that  Nature 
was  beautiful,  before  he  discovered  that  it  was  convenient.  Some 
children,  we  know,  have  asked  what  was  the  use  of  flowers,  and, 
like  little  monkeys,  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  grown-up,  the  bea^ 
ings  of  whose  movements  they  could  not  appreciate,  have  planted 
their  gardens  with  potatoes  and  beans,  instead  of  sweet-briar  and 
eupid'e- delights.  But  the  poet  never  made  this  mistake.  In  the 
Aillness  of  his  first  love  for  hia  "  beautiful  mother,"  and  his  "  gentle 
Dest,"  he  did  not  even  find  out  those  wants,  which  the  commodity 
of  Nature  supplies. 

"  diva  me  health  and  ■  day,"  h«  mjt,  "aiAI  wiD  mtke  tbe  pomp  of  oapcnws  li- 
diculoua.  ThfldawDismj  Arayria;  tbe  aunnt  and  moonrise  my  PqdKW  and  oa* 
imaginable  realms  of  faerie;  broad  noon  ahal!  be  myE^and  of  ll«  tenses  aad 
aBderstending;  tbenight  shall  bemy  Germany  ofmyHiophilosoiiliy  sod  dream*." 

If  this  subjection  of  all  nature  to  himself  does  not  prove  intlmata 
acquaintance,  the  following  severe  troth  of  Act  must  do  so : 

"The  shows  of  day,  tbe  dewy  maraiag,  the  rainbow,  moDntaina,  orchoids  in 
blossom,  Mare,  moonUg^  sbadowi  in  tlw  itill  wMv,  aad  tbe  like,  if  loo  eageriy 
iMnted,  beeoase  shows  merely,  nnd  mock  ■•  with  their  vonality.  Qo  out  of  ll» 
baose  to  sea  the  Boon  snd 'tis  mere  linael,'' Ao. 
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The  second  pmonge  on  Besntf,  it  otu  of  those  whinh  recalla  llw 
critic  to  the  office  of  inierpreter,  for  it  it  one  which  the  vorld  h«l 
called  iDTfltic&l.  To  say  the  game  thing  in  worse  English,  tb* 
firacle  here  tells  ns,  that  if  we  look  on  Nature  with  pleasurable  emo- 
tions only,  and  without,  at  the  same  time,  exerting  our  moral  pow- 
ers, the  mind  grows  effeminate,  and  thus  becomes  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving  the  highest  heautf  of  whose  original  type  the  external  forms 
are  but  the  varied  reflections  or  shadows.  When  man's  moral 
power  is  iu  action,  the  mind  spontaneously  traces  relations  between 
itself  and  sorrooDding  things,  and  there  forms  with  Nature  one 
whole,  combining  the  moral  delight  which  human  exceUeace  in- 
spires, with  that  suggested  by  Nature's  forms. 

The  next  passage  rises  a  step  higher  in  the  pruse  of  Beauty.  It 
recognizes  the  cherishing  influence  of  Nature's  forms  upon  the  fa- 
culties. Nature  not  only  calls  out  taste,  not  only  glorifies  virtue, 
and  is  in  its  turn  by  virtue  glorified,  but  it  awakens  the  creative 
impulse — God's  image  in  man.  Hence  Art,  or  "Nature  in  minia- 
ture." And  the  works  of  Art  lead  back  to  Nature  again.  Thus 
Beauty  circulates,  and  becomes  an  aspect  of  Eternity. 

The  next  chapter,  showing  that  Language  is  founded  on  material 
Nature,  is  quite  didactic.  But  even  here  one  critic*  quotes  a  sen- 
tence, of  which  he  says,  he  cannot  nnderstand  "what  it  means." 

"  TMa  Mlation  bMween  tha  mind  and  matter  it  not  ftnciad  by  Mine  poet,  but 
■tanda  in  the  will  of  Qod,  and  so  is  free  to  be  known  by  all  men.  Ii  apptan  to  man, 
or  H  does  nu  iqipeu'." 

Where  ties  the  obscurity  T  We  have  heard  some  men  say  that 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  forms  of  Nature  bore  any  relation  to 
the  being  of  God,  which  Us  children  could  appreciate ;  but  even 
these  men  could  not  understand  the  simple  proposition  of  the  oppo- 
aite  theory.  Men  may  think  that  all  nations,  whose  language  has 
yet  been  discovered,  have  called  youth  the  morning  of  life,  by 
accident ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  understand  the 
simple  words  in  which  other  men  say  that  there  is  no  accident  in 
tietBorld,  but  all  things  relate  to  the  spirit  of  God  to  which  man  also 
has  relation  and  access.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  the  second  sen- 
tence which  in  unintelligible,  "  it  appears  to  men,  or  it  does  not  ap- 
pear." In  oibeT  woidt,  to  people  with  open  eyes  there  are  colon; 
to  people  vtith  slfnt  eyes,  at  least,  to  tAose  bom  blind,  thtre  are  »o 
aAoTB. 

But  having  come  to  this  l&ct,  viz:  that  *'the  relation  between 
mind  and  matter  stands  in  the  will  of  God,"  our  poet  grows  silent 
with  wonder  and  worship.  The  nature  of  this  relation  he  ackoow- 
ledges  to  be  the  yet  unsolved  problem.  He  names  some  of  tha 
principal  men  who  have  attempted  a  solntiou.  Many  readers  of  hii 
book  would  have  been  glad,  had  be  paused  to  tell  ns,  in  his  brief 
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comprehensiTe  wajr,  vhat  wai  thesolulion  of  Pylhogoras,  and  Pkto, 
Bacon.  Leibnitz,  and  Swedenborg,  with  remarkB  of  his  own  upon 
each. 

As  to  his  own  solution,  some  say  he  is  unintelligible,  talks  darkly. 
They  do  not  seem  to  hare  observed  that  he  says  nothing  in  the  way 
of  solntion,  so  that  nothing  can  be  darkly  said.  This  is  what  has 
disappointed  the  best  lovers  of  his  book.  But  if  he  does  not  give 
his  own  solution  of  the  enigma,  he  does  what  is  next  best,  he  telU 
ns  the  condition  of  solving  it  ourselves. 

"Alifeinhannony  with  niitun,  (he  love  of  truth  and  of  viituB,  will  purge  the  C7<B 
to  underatond  ti«r  text.  By  degrees  we  may  come  to  know  the  priniliTe  eenea  of  the 
pennanetu  objecia  of  Nsnire,  10  that  tlw  world  shBU  b«  to  us  en  open  boidc,  and  cToy 
fbrm  ■Lgnifiunt  of  the  hidden  life  and  final  cauas." 

The  chapter  on  Discipline  is  still  more  didactie  than  the  one  on 
Language.  The  first  portion  treats  of  the  fonnadon  of  the  Under- 
atanding  by  the  ministry  of  Nature  to  the  seniea,  and  faculty  of  de- 
duction. The  second  section  is  in  a  higher  strain.  It  treats  of  the 
davelopement  of  the  Reason  and  Conscience,  by  means  of  that  rela- 
tion between  matter  and  mind,  which  "appears"  so  clearly  to 
some  men,  and  to  all  in  a  degree,  It  is  a  pity  to  give  an  extract 
from  what  is  so  fine  in  the  whole,  but  a  single  sentence  must  give 
the  hint  to  the  character  of  this  section : 

"  The  moral  inSuenoo  of  Natnra  iqxio  every  indiTidnaJ,  U  the  element  of  (mlh 
vhi^  it  illiumies  to  him.  Who  can  evtimue  thi«1  Who  can  guess  bow  moeh 
fiimnesB  (he  aeabeatea  rack  hai  taught  the  fiiherman  \  How  much  tnmquillity  has 
been  reBected  to  man  from  the  azure  iky,  over  whose  unspotted  deep  the  winds  fbc- 
erei  more  driie  Bocks  of  stormy  doude,  and  leave  no  wriidde  not  staia  1  How  much 
industry  and  prOTidence  and  affection  we  have  caught  from  the  pantomime  of  bniteal 
What  a  leaidung  preacher  of  aelf-tommuid  is  the  varying  phenomenon  of  beftlthl" 

In  the  last  part  of  this  chapter  on  Discipline,  the  author  makes  a 
bold  sally  at  the  cause  of  the  analogy  between  the  external  world 
and  the  moral  nature.  He  implies  that  causes  ( the  spiritual  seeds 
of  external  things)  are  identical  with  the  principles  (hat  constitute 
our  being;  and  that  tnrlues  (the  creations  of  oar  own  heaven-aided 
wills  )  correspond  to  God's  creations  in  matter ;  the  former  being 
the  natural  growth  in  the  moral  world,  the  latter  the  natural  growth 
in  the  material  world ;  or  to  vary  the  expression  once  more,  Good- 
ness being  the  projection  inward — Beauty  the  projection  outward— 
of  the  same  all-pervading  Spirit. 

Our  auUior  here  leaves  the  didactic,  and  '<  the  solemn  harp's  har- 
monious sound"  comes  full  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart  from  the 
next  Canto  of  his  poem — Idealism.  No  part  of  the  book  has  been 
so  mistaken  as  this.  Some  readers  affect  to  doubt  hie  Practical 
Reason,  becaosehe  acknowledges,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  there 
being  essential  outlying  beings,  to  that  which  we  certdnly  see,  by 
consciousness,  hy  looking  inward,  except  'a  conatant  fai&* 
wJUcA  -Chd  givea  w  of  thia  truth.     Bnt  why  should  'the  noble 
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doubt,*  which  lanka  the  limit  ef  tiie  undetstanding,  be  so  &l&miiDg, 
whea  it  is  found  to  be  but  an  introduction  of  the  mind  to  the  svpe- 
rioT  certainty  residing  in  that  'constant  faith!'  Do  ve  not  ad- 
ranee  in  tmUi,  when  we  learn  to  change  the  childish  feeling  by 
which  we  ascribe  reality  to  the  'shows  of  things,'  for  a  feeling  in- 
Tolving  a  sense  of  Gon,  as  the  only  real — immutable — the  AU  in 
All! 

The  theory  of  Idealism  has  doubtless  been  carried  to  absurdity 
by  iadividuBls  who  but  half  understood  it;  and  has  still  more  often 
been  represented  in  a  way  which  was  not  only  useless  but  injurious 
to  minds  entirely  dependent  on  wliat  others  &ay  :  for,  to  borrow  two 
good  compounds  from  Coleridge,  the  half-Ideas  of  many  would-be 
Idealist  writers,  have  passed,  perforce,  into  the  no-Ideas  of  many 
would-be  Idealist  readers.  But  Mr.  Emerson  has  sufficiently  guarded 
his  Idealism  by  rigorous  and  careful  expression,  to  leare  little  excuse 
for  cavilling  at  his  words  or  thoughts,  except,  indeed,  by  professed 
materialists  and  atheists,  to  whom  be  gires  no  ground. 

"The frivolous nidceUMinaelvesinenT,"  h«  wys,  "with  Ibe  Meal  thwry,  as  if 
its  conseqnenecH  were  burlMquc;  as  if  it  bSkuA  the  sULbilitjr  of  nature,    li  surely 
does  cot.    Qod  never  jests  with  us,  and  will  not  eompromise  the  end  of  Nntuic,  by 
permitting  any  inconarqoence  in  its  ptocnsjon.    Any  diMruat  of  the  penninifncc  of 
laws,  would  paralyse  the  faculties  of  mon.    Their  pennanence  is  BBcredly  respected, 
and  his  faith  (herein  is  pertiM.     The  wbeda  and  springs  of  man  are  all  set  to  tbe 
Iiypothuais  of  the  penuBnenoe  of  Natura.    We  ore  noi  buih  tilu  a  ship  to  be  (aased, 
but  like  a  house  U)  stand." 

lie  proceeds  to  give  the  progressive  appearances  of  Nature,  as  the 
mind  advances,  through  the  ministry  of  the  senses,  to  "  the  best  and 
the  happiest  moments  of  life,  those  delicious  awakenings  of  the 
higher  powers, — the  withdrawing  of  Nature  before  its  God."     The 
means  by  which  Nature  herself,  Poetic  genius,  Philosophy,  both 
natural  and  intellectual — and,  above  all,  Religion  and  Ethics,  work, 
to  idealize  our  thought  and  being,  are  then  minutely  pointed  out. 
No  careful  thinker  can  dispute  a  step  ^f  the  process.     We  are 
tempted  to  quote  all  these  pages  and  defy  the  materialist  to  answer 
Ihem.    But  for  those  sober  Christians,  who  ignorantly  and  ineon- 
aistently  fear  Idealiam,  one  paragraph  will  answer  the  purpose : 

"  The  first  and  lost  lenon  in  religion  is,  U(  Utnf  i  tkai  an  «oi  are  lanporai,  thi 
Mtitf  f  liat  an  (oueni  an  eterwil.    It  pat*  an  affront  upon  Natare.    It  does  that  ftv 
dM  unacbooled,  which  philosophy  doe*  for  Berkely  and  Vlua.    The  unifoim  lan- 
guage that  may  be  heard  in  Ihe  churches  of  the  moat  ignorant  sed*  i»,  amttma  tAc 
wuuhilantiai  simci  of  tkt  world ;  Otey  am  conttiM,  dreaaa,  ikaJowi,  unraUiiits ; 
mtktiu  naliluiBfnligiim.    The  devotee  flonis  Nature.    ••••••    They 

mighlallbettersay  of  matter,  what  Michael  Angdo  said  of  external  beauty,  ti  tl  tU 
frail  and  letaTj  wad  in  viieh  OoddnttalAtiait,  vkuk  As  jIoi  coUfd  tato  Imu.'^ 

,  Many  philosophers  have  stopped  at  Idealism.  But,  as  Mr. 
Emerson  says,  this  hypothesis,  if  it  only  deny,  or  question  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  "  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Spirit.  It 
leaves  God  out  of  me.    It  leaves  me  tn  the  splendid  labyrinth  of  my 

VOL.  I.  NO.  III.  P 
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perceptions,  to  wander  without  end.  Then  the  heart  rerista  it, 
beeauie  it  baulks  the  affections,  in  denying  substantive  being  to  men 
and  women." 

Mr.  Emerson  then  proceeds  to  his  chapter  on  Spirit,  by  which  he 
means  to  suggest  to  us  the  substantial  essence  of  which  Idealism  is 
the  intellectual  form.  But  this  chapter  is  not  full  enough,  for  the 
purposes  of  instructioa.  One  passage  is  indeed  of  great  signi- 
ficance; 

"  But  when,  following  the  ioviiible  Hepi  i^  thought,  ws  nunc  to  inquiic,  WbeDu 
is  nuiurl  and  whentol — many  tinthi  arite  oat  of  tbc  depths  of  coDaelDaBiieai. 
W«  leani  (hat  the  highest  is  present  to  the  aonl  of  monj  that  the  gccat  uniTcraa] 
essence  which  is  not  wbdom,  or  lore,  or  beauty,  or  power,  bat  oU  in  one  aud  nuh 
entirety,  is  that  for  which  (dt  things  exist,  and  that  by  which  what  Uteyare;  Hat 
Spirit  ertata ;  thut  behind  Nature,  ihnnighout  Nature,  Spirit  ii  praent,  that  Spirit 
is  one  and  not  compound ;  that  Spirit  does  not  act  upoo  us  from  without,  thai  is,  in 
space  of  lime,  but  ipirituoily  or  through  ourselTei.  Therefbre,  thai  Spirit,  thai  Utbe 
Supreme  Bong,  does  not  build  up  Nalura  around  u>,  but  puts  it  forth  through  us,  as 
(he  life  of  the  tree  puts  forth  new  broncbn  and  lesTee  through  the  pores  of  the  old. 
As  a  plant  upon  the  bosom  of  God,  be  ia  nonriabed  by  unfailing  fbuatainx,  and 
draws  St  hii  need  inexbauitiUe  power.  Who  can  set  bouruls  ta  (he  posBilnlitics  of 
Man  1  Once  inspire  tha  infinite,  by  being  admitted  to  behold  the  abaolute  natures  of 
justice  and  truth,  and  we  leam  that  man  has  access  to  the  entire  mind  of  the  Creator 
in  the  finite.  This  view,  which  admonishes  me  where  the  sources  of  wisdran  sad 
power  lie,  and  points  to  virtue  as 

"Rm  gcldaD  key 
Which  ope*  the  palus  of  Btmitj,' 
carries  upon  its  face,  the  highest  certiScole  of  truth,  because  it  animatea  me  to  create 
my  own  worid  through  the  purification  of  my  soul." 

This  is  not  only  of  refreshing  moral  aura,  but  it  is  a  paasage  of 
the  highest  imaginstiTe  power,  (taking  the  word  imoffinatiDe  in 
that  true  signification  which  farthest  Temorea  it  from  fanciful,) 
the  mind  mast  become  purified  indeed  whish  can  take  this  point  of 
Tiew,  to  look  at  "  the  great  shadow  pointing  to  the  sun  behind  us." 
Sitting  thus  at  the  footstool  of  God,  it  may  realise  that  all  that  we 
see  is  created  by  the  ligh^  that  shines  through  ourselres.  Not  until 
thns  purified,  can  it  realise  that  tiiose  through  whose  being  more 
light  flows,  see  more  than  we  do ;  and  that  others,  who  admit  less 
light,  see  less.  What  assistance  in  human  culture  wonld  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  give  us !  How  would  our  classifications  of  men 
and  women  be  changed,  did  the  positire  pure  enjoyment  of  Nature 
become  the  standard  of  judgment !  But  who  may  apply  die  aUnd- 
ard  I  Not  every  mawkish  raver  about  the  moon,  surely,  but  only  a 
comprehender  of  Nature.  And  has  there  yet  been  any  one  in 
human  form,  who  could  be  called  a  comprehender  of  Nature,  aa« 
Him  who  had  its  secret,  and  in  whose  hands  it  was  plastic,  even  to 
the  raising  of  the  deadi 

Mr.  Emerson  must  not  accuse  us  of  ingratitude,  in  that  after  he  bad 
led  his  readers  to  this  high  point  of  view,  they  crave  more,  and  accuse 
him  of  stopping  short,  where  the  world  most  desires  and  needs  fiiriber 
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goidance.  We  want  him  lo  writ«  Miother  book,  in  which  he  will 
give  ns  the  philosophy  of  his  "  orphic  strains, "  whose  meaning  is 
felt,  but  can  only  be  understood  by  glimpses. 

He  does,  indeed,  tell  us  that  "  the  problem  of  restoring  to  the 
world  original  and  eternal  beauty,"  ( in  other  words,  of  seeing  Na* 
tnre  and  Life  in  their  wholeness),  "is  solved  by  the  redemption  of 
the  soul."  It  is  not  unnecessary  for  the  philosopher  thus  to  bring 
hie  disciples  round)  through  the  highest  flights  of  speculation,  to  the 
primitive  <aith  of  the  humblest  disciple,  who  sits,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
child,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  But  we  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Emer- 
son's philosophy  of  Redemption.  It  is  very  plain  that  it  consists 
of  broad  and  comprehenHive  views  of  human  culture ;  worthy  to 
employ  the  whole  mind  of  one  who  seeks  reproduction  of  Christ 
within  himself,  by  such  meditations  as  the  foUowiog,  which  must 
He  our  last  extract : 

"  la  Dot  PraTct  also  a  itadr  of  trulh — b  aally  of  the  soul  inlo  the  unibiuid  infinilel 
No  man  ever  prayed  heaitily  wilhoM  kaming  •onutlung.  But  wbcii  a  taithful 
diiako',  reaohite  to  detach  «ten'  object  from  pertonBl  rdatiao*,  anA  rm  it  in  tlie  light 
of  thoaght,ahall,attbesamfl  time,  kindle  Bcienca  with  the  £ie«fibe  holiest  afiection*, 
then  will  Qod  go  Eiilh  anew  into  the  creation." 

Thus  far  we  had  written,  and  laid  our  manuscript  aside,  when  Mr. 
Emenon's  Oration,  (delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Socte^  at 
Cambridge,  August  31,  1837,)  was  laid  upon  our  table.  This  is  in- 
deed a  brave  call  upon  the  A.merican  scholar,  "  in  strains  that  might 
ereate  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death." 

The  main  doctrine  of  this  oration  is,  that  the  essential  function  of 
the  scholaris  tbinkino  ;  not  thinking  as  an  individual,  but  as  man. 
A)!  the  general  truth  he  arrives  at,  and  only  that,  gives  him  a  title  to 
call  himself  mam-thinkino.  To  unfold  among  men  this  thinking 
man,  which  is  no  individual  thinker,  but  into  which  every  individual 
thinker  rises,  in  his  highest  moments,  Mr.  Emerson  speaks,  firstly, 
of  the  influence  of  Nature  upon  the  mind,  awakening  the  impulse  to 
classification,  which  is  science ;  secondly,  of  the  influence  of  forego- 
ing generations,  whose  minds  are  recorded  in  books,  which  he  shows 
were  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  them ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  ef- 
fect of  strenuous  action  in  real  life. 

We  must  let  him  speak  for  himself  on  this  third  head.  The 
passage  which  follows  will  show,  as  well  as  any  other,  both 
the  practical  reason  and  the  lofty  imagination  which  nnite  in  this 
gifted  scholar.  What  St.  Paul  says,  shall  be  done  •'  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,"  Is  here  analysed  for  onr  deliberate  contemplation. 

"BainuGbonlr  of  lift  as  I  know  by  experience— BO  mnch  of  the  wilderness  luiTe  I 
vanquished  and  planted,  or  to  br  have  I  extended  my  being,  my  dominion.  I  do 
DM  see  howanymaneaDBiToid,  tin  the  saktof  hi*  norves  andhismq),  lospanany 
action  in  which  ha  can  paitak^    It  ispeariaandrabiealobisdinaans.  Dndp«r, 
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mlunity,  eiuperatisn,  wint,  ara  iiutnii:um  in  ekiqiisiics  and  vudom.  The  tme 
•chdar  grudgea  ercry  oppcxtunitj  of  action  past  by,  as  a  lou  of  power. 

"U  ii  Lhe  raw  material  out  of  vrhichlhemtelleclinauldB  the  moil  spendidproducm 
A  Mxange  process  loo,  this,  by  which  experience  is  conveRol  into  thought,  as  a  mnl- 
berry  leaf  is  converted  into  satin.    The  manuiacture  gonson  at  all  hours. 

"The  actions  and  erents  of  our  childhood  and  yowh,  are  now  mallen  of  eatmeat 
observation.  They  lie  like  ikir  pictures  on  the  air.  Not  ao  with  am  nxent  actions 
— with  the  business  which  we  now  have  in  hand.  On  this  we  are  quite  unable  lo 
speculate.  Our  afleclions  as  yet  circulate  through  it.  We  no  more  ftel  or  know  il, 
than  we  feel  the  feet,  orthe  hand,  or  the  brain  of  our  body.  The  new  deed  is  yet  a 
pan  of  life — remains  for  a  lime  immersed  in  our  imoonscious  life.  In  some  ettntem- 
[dstive  hour,  it  detaches  itself  from  life,  like  a  ripe  &uit,  to  bec«ai«  a  tbought  of  the 
mind.  InaUtnlly,  il  is  raised,  transfigured;  the  corruptible  has  put  on  incorruption. 
Always  now  it  is  an  object  of  beauty,  however  bale  its  origin  and  nci^ibourhood. 
Observe,  too,  the  imporaibility  of  ontedsling  this  act.  In  its  grub  itaCe,  it  cannot  fly, 
■ud  caiuiot  ghine — it  is  a  doll  gmb.  But  suddenly,  without  sbservation,  the  aelf- 
mnething  unfiiHs  beautiful  wings,  anil  is  an  angel  of  wisdom.  So  is  theie  bo  fact, 
no  event  in  our  private  history,  which  shall  not,  sooner  or  later,  lose  ita  adhesive 
inert  form,  and  astonish  us  by  soaring  from  our  body  into  the  empyrean.  Cradle 
and  infancy,  schoid  and  play-ground',  lbs  fear  of  boys,  and  dogs,  and  ferules,  lbs 
Ibve  of  little  maida  and  berries,  and  many  eootber  bet  that  onoa  filled  the  whole 
Ay,  are  gone  already;  friend  and  relativt^  profession  aad  party,  town  and  country, 
natioD  and  worid,  must  also  soar  and  sing." 


Aad 


igsin: 


"Themind  now  thinks,  now  acts;  anfeach  St  repnxfucea  die  other.  When  the 
Bitiat  has  eihauated  his  materillv — when  the  fancy  no  longerpainu — when  thoughts 
are  no  longer  apprehended,  and  hoalm  are  a  westriness — be  haa  always  the  resource- 
to  live.  Character  is  higher  than  iiOellect.  Thinking  il*  the  function — living 
ta  the  functionary.  The  stream  retreata  to  its  source.  A  g;real  aouL  will  be  suong 
to  live,  as  weQ  as  strong  lo  think.  Does  he  lock  organ  or  medium  to  impart  his 
truths  1  He  can  atUI  fall  buck  on  thii  elemcnla]  force  of  living  them.  This  is  a  to- 
ts] act.  Thinking  is  a  partial  act.  Let  the  grondeur  of  justice  shine  in  his  affairs. 
Let  the  beauty  of  afllbction  choerhis  lowly  roof.  Those  "far  firom  feme"  who 
dwell  and  act  with  him,  wiU  feel  the  force  of  his  constitution  in  the  doings  and  pas- 
sages of  the  day,  better  than  It  can  be  measured  by  any  public  and  designed  display. 
Time  shall  teach  him  that  the  scholar  Iqkb  no  hour  which  the  man  lives.  Herein 
he  unfolds  the  sacred  germ  of  his  instinct — screened  from  inBnenee.  What  is  lost  in 
•eemlinen,  is  gained  in  strength.  Not  om  of  those  on  whom  systems  of  education 
have  exhausted  their  culture,  eomes  the  helpRil  giant  to  d^ray  Ute  old  or  to  build 
the  new,  but  out  of  unhandsdkd  savage  nature,  out  of  terrible  Druids  snd  Bei- 
•erkins,  come  out  at  lost  Alfred  and  Shakespeare. 

"Ihear  therefore  with  joy  whatever  is  b^inning  lo  be  ■aid' of  the  dignity  ettd  ne- 
eeSMty  of  labour  to  every  citizen.  There  is  virtue  yet  in  the  hoe  and  spade,  for 
learned  as  well  as  for  unlearned  hands.  And  labour  is  every  where  welcome; 
•Iwaya  are  we  invited  lo  work — only  he  this  limitation  observed,  that  a  man  shall 
not  for  the  sake  of  wider  activity  sacrifice  any  opinion  lo  the  popular  judgments  and 
modes  of  actioiL" 

From  the  means  of  the  scholKr's  educatioa,  the  orator  then  pro- 
ceeds to  his  duties.  "  They  are  such,"  he  iays,  "  aa  become  tnaa- 
tUnking.  They  nmy  all  be  comprised  in  self-trnst.  The  office  of  ibe 
scholar  is  to  cheer,  to  raise,  and  to  guide  men,  by  sbowing  them 
&cts  amid  appearances. 
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W«  will  work  vith  our  own  hands;  ve  will  speak  our  owa  minds. 
Then  shall  manno  longer  be  a  name  for  pity,  for  doubt,  and  fur  sensual 
indulgence.  The  dread  of  man,  and  the  love  of  man,  shall  be  a  wall 
«f  defence  and  a  wreath  of  lore  around  all;  and  a  nation  of  men  will 
ioT  the  first  time  exist,  because  each  believes  himself  inspired  bj 
the  divine  soul  which  inspires  all  men." 


THE   SPIRIT   OF   PEACE. 

Spirit  of  Peace,  sweet  vision,  come  again 
Alluring  phantom — stay  tby  wayward  flight! 

Forever  distant  must  thy  form  remain. 
Or  fondly  haunt,  to  ranisL  from  my  sight — 

Yet  I  will  watch,  and  tn  the  hour  of  prayer 

Spirit,  may  hope  to  feel  thy  inflvence  there. 

Is  it  in  dreams  that  thou  art  only  found. 

When  the  tossed  mind  is  xaak.  in  tranquil  rest. 
That  thy  far  shadow  floats  in  brightness  round. 

And  for  a  moment  soothes  the  tortured  breast ! 
Yes,  yes,  sweet  spirit,  beautiftil  thou  art, 
When  thus  in  dreams  thou  steal'st  upon  the  heart  i 
There  la  a  light  falls  on  the  distant  sea. 

From  midnight  stars  that  o'er  its  billows  shine ; 
A  music  in  the  wild  wares'  melody. 

That  seems  the  breathings  of  thy  voice  divine; 
1  gaze,  and  fancy  pictures  thee  afar, 
In  every  silvery  cloud,  and  Heaven  illuming  star. 
I  hear  thy  step  Up  ;n  the  grassy  mound  ; 

I  feel  thee  in  the  zephyr  murmuring  by ; 
The  gush  of  waters,  with  their  fresh'ning  sonnd. 

And  the  deep  glory  of  the  twilight  sky. 
Ho,  -not  with  pomp  or  splendor  dost  thou  dwell ; 
Thy  home,  the  lonesome  wood,  the  mountain  and  the  < 
■Spirit  of  Peace — once  more  my  weary  eyes 

Turn  to  those  fields  thatfltretcb  beyond  my  sight 
To  those  dim  hills  that  melt  in  golden  skies. 

And  imsge  there,  thy  wings  of  radiant  light; 
Sec  thee  in  passing  clouds,  and  catch  the  gleam 
Of  thy  bright  ^adow  in  the  ghissy  stream. 


C  E.  d«  P. 
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THE   CHARTER, 

BI8TORICAL     TALK     OF     O  O  N  K  I  OT  t  CVT  . 


At  the  close  of  an  antnmna]  day  in  1668>  a  troop  of  horse  might 
have  been  eeen  winding  their  way  southwardly  along;  a  forest-path, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Gonnecticat  rirer.  At  its  head,  side  by  side,  rode 
two  cavaliers.  The  elder  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  a 
noble  presence  and  a  dignified  and  soldierly  air.  The  visor  of  a  hel- 
met  shaded  the  upper  portion  of  his  face,  though  it  did  not  conceal 
the  fire  of  a  pair  of  piercing  blue  eyes,  over  which  square  aod  mas- 
sive brows  were  sternly  and  habitually  bent.  His  complexion  had 
once  been  fair,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  light  flaxen  locks  flowing 
abundantly  over  his  shoulders  after  the  fashion  of  the  period.  Ex- 
posure to  many  climates  had  now  robbed  his  skin  of  the  blond,  and 
given  it  a  brown  hue — a  shade  more  befitting  a  warrior's  cheek.  A 
well-trimmed  beard,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  swept  his  breast-plate. 
His  upper  lip  was  graced  by  a  handsome  mustache,  a  thought  darker 
than  his  hair.  It  nearly  hid  hie  mouth, — which,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
discovered,  was  finely  shaped,  with  the  lips  pressed  together  with  an 
air  of  determination.  When  he  spoke,  however,  it  wore  a  more 
agreeable  expression,  with  which  bis  fall  and  manly  voice  har- 
monized ;  yet,  nevertheless,  there  was  something  in  his  countenance 
that  repelled  confidence.  His  person  was  protected  by  the  dcmi- 
pronf  armour  of  that  day ;  the  period  when  the  mailed  knigfat,  in 
a  state  of  chrysalis,  was  merging  into  the  modera  officer.  Over 
his  breast-plate,  which  was  indented,  but  highly  burnished,  was 
passed  a  broad  buff  belt,  to  which  was  appended  a  serviceable  sword ; 
from  his  holsters  also  protruded  the  butts  of  a  richly  ornamented 
pair  of  Spanish  pistols,  then  in  as  much  repnte  as  the  Damascus  blade 
a  few  centuries  earlier.  He  was  well  mounted  on  a  large  brown 
English  horse ;  and,  as  he  paced  along,  he  sat  tike  a  man  to  whom 
the  saddle  is  a  familiar  seat  Although,  from  time  to  time  he  would 
interchange  thoughts  with  his  companion,  his  general  manner  was 
taciturn  and  grave. 

The  other  was  a  youth  who  had  not  yet  numbered  quite  twenty 
summers.  His  figure  was  slight  and  elegant ;  his  manners  careless, 
bat  graceful,  and  an  ur  of  rank  and  high  breeding  was  evident  in 
every  movement   His  cheek  was  dark  as  the  Italian's ;  las  eyes 
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were  black  utd  brilliant;  by  turns  piercing  or  tender,  indolent  or 
flashing.  His  raren  and  luxuriant  hair  fell  about  his  neck,  in  natu* 
ral  curls,  lifting  in  the  evening  wind,  and  waving  and  flawing  like 
the  wanton  tresses  of  a  young  girl.  A  slight  mustache  darkened 
his  upper  lip,  but  did  not  hide  his  fine  mouth.  He  wore  a  plain,  but 
rich  suit  of  mourning.  His  breast-plate  and  scabbard  were  also  of 
the  same  sable  hue.  He  rode  a  snow  white  horse,  with  a  long, 
sweeping  tail,  and  with  the  eye  and  limb  of  an  Arabian  barb;  which) 
as  it  ambled  by  the  side  of  the  larger  steed,  picked  its  steps  as  dain- 
tily as  if  it  had  been  shod  with  the  slippers  of  Cinderella.  The  gene- 
ral tone  of  his  manner  was  a  graceful  indolence  and  an  elegant  non- 
chalance, though  altogether  divested  of  any,  even  the  least  grain  of 
foppery.  'With  a  face  as  strongly  marked  with  intelligence  and  good 
sense,  as  that  of  his  older  companion,  and  a  look  indicating  a  still 
haughtier  spirit,  his  whole  appearance  was  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  his ;  inviting  confidence  and  friendship  in  men, — in  women, 
love.  The  two  seemed  to  be,  however,  on  the  most  familiar  terms 
of  intimacy,  notwithstanding  their  opposite  characters  and  the  addi- 
tional disparity  of  their  years.  Near  them  rode  a  black  servant  in 
a  gorgeous  livery,  upon  which  he  evidently  prided  himself. 

Behind  these  cavaliers  rode  two  more  gentlemen — one  of  them 
was  a  largo,  heavy  man,  apparelled  much  like  the  elder  cavalier 
above  mentioned ;  the  other,  save  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  pistols 
in  his  holsters,  wore  the  black  dress  of  a  citizen.  The  former  had  a 
bold  look  and  unpleasant  eye.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  a  milder 
cast.  They  conversed  togetherwhile  they  rode  along,  as  if  deeply 
interested  in  their  subject,  addressing  each  other  respectively  as 
Randolph  and  Dudley ;  the  last  nanie  being  applied  to  the  citizen. 
In  the  rear  of  these,  riding  two  abreast,  esme  a  lengthened  column 
of  horse,  consisting  mostly  of  mounted  grenadiers,  with  perhaps, 
half  score  of  dragoons — a  band  of  rough,  stalworth  looking  warriors. 
Their  brows  were  covered  with  iron  helmets,  crested  with  horse- 
hair, and  they  wore  heavy  breast  and  thigh  pieces.  They  all  hmd 
broadswords  hanging  at  their  belts,  and  cumbersome  matchlocks 
swung  across  their  backs.  With  their  huge  proportions,  war- 
worn  visages,  grizzly  beards  and  fierce  mustaches,  they  presented 
altogether  a  very  truculent  and  formidable  appearance.  They  trot- 
led  along  in  good  order;  some  in  stern  silence,  and  as  immovable 
in  their  saddles  us  statues  ;  others  in  most  nnmilitary  ease,  jesting 
with  a  comrade  ;  and  one  or  two  with  their  usual  position  reversed, 
seated  with  their  backs  to  their  horses'  heads,  talking  and  laughing 
with  those  behind.  A  small  party  of  Indians  brought  up  the  rear; 
two  of  whose  number,  we  should  have  mentioned  before,  acted  as 
guides,  and  ran  at  an  untiring  pace,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  two  cava- 
liers, balancing  in  their  right  hand  tomahawks,  secured  to  long 
poles,  which  served  them  as  weapons  of  defence  against  wild  beasts. 
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and  aiaisted  themia  crossiag  ravines,  Bcaling  precipices,  and  clear- 
ing obstacles  from  the  path  of  the  horsemen.  While  the  cavalcade 
are  slowly  trotting  through  the  wood,  we  will  turn  to  the  two  cava- 
liers. They  have  been  riding  for  aometime  without  interchanging 
a  wor<l ;  the  yonnger  studying  like  an  amateur  the  fine  animal  ac- 
tion of  on*  of  the  half-nalied,  athletic  India;i  guides ;  the  other 
busied  in  severe,  and  apparently  far  from  agreeable,  reflections. 

"Meherculc!"  stud  the  younger,  breaking  silence,  "I  would  en- 
ter that  fellow  on  the  right  hand,  against  the  best  Athleta  of  the  best 
days  of  Greece.  Pity  the  old  Romans  had  not  known  of  the 
existence  of  this  contiaeat — they  could  have  matched  their  aren» 
then  against  the  world.  By  Jove !  Andross,  we  must  pit  two  of 
these  most  supple  heathens  against  each  other,  when  we  bivouac  to- 
night. By  the  by !  I  should  like  to  behold  this  fair  mistress  of 
thine.  If  report  do  not  belie  her,  sho  has  beauty.  Think  you  she 
will  not  play  you  false  in  this  Charter  scheme  T  These  women  are 
the  devil.  There  la  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in  one  of  them.  A 
man  might  tell  aa  readily  what's  o'clock  by  a  church  vane,  as  a  wo- 
man's mind  by  her  tongue." 

"You  are  severe,  Trevor,"  said  the  other  smiling;  "Helen  is  not 
to  be  Weighed  in  the  scale  of  other  women." 

"  Thou  art  a  true  lover,  which  doth  put  his  mistress  before  all  the 
world,  an  she  were  a  black'S-moor,"  said  the  younger,  laughing  and 
whisking  hts  horse  over  the  ears,  by  way  of  pastime,  with  an  ivory 
riding  whip,  terminating  in  a  green  silk  tassel, 

"  Her  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  Government,"  continned  the 
former,  "is  from  principle." 

"  And  her  aitaclimcnt  to  your  knightly  self." 

*'  Hist,  boy !"  he  said,  in  an  impaUent,  half-pleased  tone. 

"Boyl  Dymymanhood!  an' thou  distweara  broadsword  some 
four  inches  shorter  than  thou  dost,  I  would  quarrel  with  thee  on  that 
argument." 

"  Discretion  is  the  only  part  of  valor  of  which  thou  has  any 
knowledge,  Trevor.     Cherish  it.     'Twill  do  thee  service  yet." 

"Gramercy  for  that!  Thy  wits  brighten  ae  thy  love  warms. 
'Twill  be  at  a  white  heat  when  you  reach  Hartford — then  hearen 
save  the  mark  \  Your  wit  will  flash  and  crackle  like  '  thorns  under 
a  pot,'  as  these  puritans  would  phrase  iL" 

*■  Humph !  You  should  mount  cap  and  bells,  Edward.  The  sun 
is  low,"  he  added,  changing  his  tone.  "We  muat  be  near  Hart- 
ford." 

"  Judging  from  the  temperature  of  thy  wit  'twere  not  quite  a 
league." 

"A  truce  to  this  folly,"  sMd  Sir  Ednjund  Androsa,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  pique  in  the  tone  of  his  voice;  "can  you  be  seriousT" 
"As  a  puritan,"  replied  Trevor,  smoothinghb  features.     "  But," 
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he  asked,  Buddenly  chaa^ng  his  manner,  "  do  yon  really  mean  to 
obtain  this  Charter  by  the  stratagem  you  spoke  of  I     If  tbe  lady 
vrere  of  the  right  mettle,  perhaps  there  were  hopes  of  succesB." 
"  She  is  as  loyal  as  I  coald  wish." 

"  Doubtless — 'Tis  said  a  woman  has  no  politics,  but  her  husband's 
or  lover's."  i 

"  Pish !  She  was  educated  in  England,  you  are  aware." 
"True !  'Twas  at  court  yon  saw  her.  Pity  thy  breast-plate  ver« 
not  on,  to  have  saved  thy  heart.  'Twas  a  pretty  romance,  yonr 
wooing!  Methinks  I  could  write  a  tale  upon  it,  an  'twas  given  me 
by  the  pages.  'Twas  a  sad  parting  that,  when  she  sailed  for 
America.  This  should  end  the  first  book.  The  second  should  be- 
gin with  my  hero,  kneeling  before  his  Majesty,  and  sueing  for  the 
governorship  of  the  colonies,  that  he  might  be  near  his  mistreiis.  By 
the  mass !  'twere  a  brave  theme.  I  could  make  a  book,  would 
surpass  the  Araluan  Nights'  entertainments,  and  fit  for  the  princess 
of  Persia  to  read.  'Twere  an  excellent  jest.  It  shall  be  done  when 
I  get  back  to  London.  To  contemplate  thy  stem  visage  and  vigor- 
ous beard,  Andross,  one  would  not  believe  thou  wert,  in  verity,  a 
sighing  swain.  They  say  my  cousin  is  charming.  I  hope  she  will 
second  yon  bravely." 

"There  is  no  question." 

"  Yet,  methinks,  I  would  rather  win  this  Charter  by  a  score  or 
two  of  good  round  blows  with  broadsword,  than  trust  to  Cupid's  ar- 
rows, be  they  never  so  sharp.  Perhaps  the  council  will  resign  it 
peaceably." 

"If  they  do  not,  and  I  cannot  obtain  it  through  Helen,  I  shall  try 
what  vinueliethtn  these  arguments,"  he  said,  casting  a  significant 
glance  behind. 

'*  St.  George  and  amen  I  Heaven  arm  their  stubborn  brains  with 
obstinacy,  if  'twill  bring  ns  to  blows.  Of  all  things  I  would  like  to 
give   these  refractory  colonists  a  sound  pummeling." 

"We  must  be  near  the  tennination  of  our  march,"  said  the  citizen 
behind ; "  it  is  five  days  since  we  left  Boston,  and  though  the  road 
hath  been  none  of  the  best,  we  have  sped  well." 

"  This  wilderness  is  not  St.  James',  as  my  limbs  can  testify," 
Bud  Randolph,  lifting  himself  in  the  saddle  and  shaking  his  huge 
frame  till  his  armour  rung  again. 

"And  that  thou  art  not  a  feather,  thy  mare's  limbs  will  testify,  I'll 
be  sworn,"  said  Trevor.  "  Look,  Andross !  something  of  interest 
attracts  the  attention  of  our  guides.  Seei  my  Athletais  waving  his 
band.    I  will  ride  forward  and  learn  what  it  is." 

"  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  the  young  man  dashed  up  the  hill, 
followed  more  leisurely  by  his  companion.  On  gaining  the  summit, 
where  the  Indians  had  halted,  and  were  pointing  southward,  be  be- 
held to  his  great  joy,  at  the  extremity  of  a  lovely  valley,  partly  cul- 
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liT«t«d,  Ibrongh  which  the  limpid  rirer  ^rscefaUy  wound,  b  Bolita^ 
tower  lifting  iu  top  above  the  treu. 

"Hiir'ford,"  granted  the  Indian,  whoK  leopard-like  molioni  hsd 
taken  the  fancy  of  Treror. 

"  Hartford  it  is  I"  repeated  he.  "  Ajidroas,  apnr  up  !  Our  march 
in  ended.  'Yonder  lies  the  capital  of  the  rait  empire  we  are  abont 
to  inyade,"  he  continued,  widi  playful  irony.  "  Behold  the  tower 
of  your  imperial  palace.  Heavens,  what  a  magnificent  scene  !"  he 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  as  his  eyes  took  in  the  prospect  arouod 
him. 

Sir  Edmund  Andross,  with  the  other  gentlemen  shared  the  plea- 
sureable  emotions  of  the  enraptnred  Treror.  For  a  few  moments 
they  lingered  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  over  which  their  road  wound, 
and  silently  gazed  upon  the  scene  before  them.  The  first  frost  had 
fallen  upon  the  forests  the  night  preceding,  and  the  sadden  change 
which  follows  it,  had  passed  upon  the  foliage.  During  the  day,  (he 
path  of  the  cavalcade  had  been  only  through  the  gloomy  depths  of 
the  wildnmess ;  the  sun  seldom  penetrating  the  dense  canopy  of 
leaves  aliive  their  heads,  and  theirvision  bound  in  a  narrow  space 
by  the  c!n.-cly-set  trees  which  surrounded  them.  The  prospect  now 
spread  out  before  their  eyes,  was  therefore,  from  contrast  the  more 
striking.  It  was  now  the  opening  of  the  Indian  summer-,  and  the 
forests  were  dyed  in  the  rich  hues  which  in  America  mark  this 
autumnal  lime.  The  glory  of  the  scene  they  surveyed,  mocks  both 
the  pencil  of  the  painter  and  the  pen  of  the  writer.  The  cavaliers 
gazed  with  unmingled  admiration  on  the  scene. 

"  By  St.  George !  there  is  no  equal  to  this  on  the  earth,"  said 
Trevor  with  animation.  <"Tis  a  beautiful  world,  Andross!  See 
yonder  maple  1  You  would  believe  its  lesvcs  dropped  blood.  Hark 
the  gold  and  silver  of  that  birch,  vicing  with  the  emerald  hue  of  its 
neighbour  I  And  see  the  sapphire  and  carbuncle  mingling  with  the 
dark  green  of  yon  water-oak.  Look  at  the  side  of  that  hill,  which 
is  clothed  with  maple  and  chesnnt  to  its  summit!  It  shines  with  a 
light  of  its  own !  Observe  what  a  golden  hue  it  has  given  to  the 
flood!  One  would  swear  the  river  run  melted  gold  between  its 
banks.  How  beautiful — how  glorious!  Why  are  our  English 
autumns  so  dull  and  colorless  in  comparison!" 

"The  atmosphere  of  our  Islands,"  replied  Sir  Edmund,  "is  hu- 
mid, and  deadens  the  action  of  the  frost.  The  transition  from  sum- 
mer to  antumn  with  us,  is  gradual ;  here,  it  takes  plaee  between 
sunset  and  sunrise." 

"Beautiful!"  said  Trevor,  casting  his  eyes  lingeri ugly  over  the 
landscape,  gilded  by  the  setting  sun  ;  and  then  riding  af^er  his  com- 
panion who  had  begun  to  foltow  the  path  to  the  forest  beneath,  he 
continued  ;  "  last  night  this  sea  of  foliage  was  green  as  the  sea  itself, 
or  the  emerald  on  thy  little  finger;  and  now  all  the  jewels  in  the 
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nrth's  ininei,  if  they  multiplied  adteasaod  times  the  ehsngen  of  the 
jnism,  or  riralled  the  dies  of  the  rainbow,  could  not  m&tcli  theii 
colon.  Yon  hare  done  veil,  Androes,  to  c&styour  lot  in  ao  fair  a 
land.  If  thy  mistreos  be,  for  a  maiden,  one  half  so  fair,  thoa  art  a 
happy,  as  well  «■  bold  cavalier.  'Tismany  years  since  I  sav  her. 
Twas  before  I  vent  to  Oottingen.  If  my  memory  aerves  me,  she 
then  held  ont  the  promise  of  great  beauty." 

"It  is  redeemed  in  her  noble  and  lovely  person." 

"Is  my  cousin  Kate  equally  fairt    I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  1  hare  not  seen  her  yet.  'Tis  aaid  she  is  beautiful,  though  she 
is  yet  quite  young." 

"Loyall" 

"As  her  father,"  dryly  answered  Andross.  "Forward!"  he 
cried  to  his  troop,  u  the  rear  gained  the  level  ground ;  "  close  your 
files,  and  blow  np  your  matches.  Ride  in  silence,  and  ride  well. 
Troti" 

Thus  speaking,  the  knight  and  his  companions  put  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  rode  forward  at  a  pace  which  promised  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  their  day's  march.  After  an  hour's  ride,  along  a  foresl- 
road,  which  oflen  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  river,  bat  as  fre- 
quently conducted  them  throngh  the  depths  of  the  wood,  they  drew 
rein  on  an  eminence  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  was  indis- 
tinctly  visible  through  the  gathering  twilight. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Edmund  Androaa,  after  he  had  given  the 
command  to  halt ;  "  we  are  now  before  the  place  of  our  destinatioB. 
I  will  go  into  the  town  alone,  to  reconnoitre,  and  learn  what  I  can 
of  public  feeling.  The  troop  will  refresh  themselves  for  half  an  hour, 
when,  Trevor,  I  wish  you  to  approach  as  near  the  town  as  possible 
without  causing  alarm,  and  await  my  orders." 

The  horses  were  lied  together  in  parties  to  adjacent  trees ;  all 
with  their  girths  loosened,  and  several  with  their  saddles  taken  oC 
The  men  had  laid  aside  their  heavy  caps  and  breast-plates,  and, 
seated  on  the  grass  in  divisions,  were  taking  their  evening  meal.  In 
their  rear,  in  various  natural  attitudes,  were  grouped  the  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  party,  they  having  kept  up  with  it  on  foot  without 
effort,  also  engaged  in  partaking  of  their  frugal  fare.  The  gigan- 
tic trees  towering  above — the  dark  defiles — the  groups  of  horses 
and  men — the  Indian  party  in  native  costume — the  two  or  three  still 
mounted  cavaliers  in  the  foreground — the  pacing  sentinels — the 
•weeping  river — the  distant  roofs  and  tower  of  the  town — altogether 
presented  an  interesting  and  highly  picturesque  scene. 

"  Now,  Trevor,"  said  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  looking  around  the 
camp,  aAer  having  slightly  refreshed  himself,  and  finding  all  as  he 
could  wish,  "  I  leave  you  in  command.  Preserve  the  strictest  vigi- 
lance. At  present  I  do  not  wish  the  Assembly  to  know  that  I  have 
an  armed  force  to  eustatn  my  claim.    I  will  first  try  mild  measufw 
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with  them.  See  that  yon  are  to  horse  within  the  balf-hour  and 
waiting  me  outside  the  town.     Now  let  me  ftesume  the  puritan." 

Here  the  knight  threw  a  citizen's  cloak  orer  his  warlike  apparel, 
and  exchanged  hie  helmet  for  a  flapped  hat,  which  the  ilave  hitherto 
had  carried  for  his  use. 

"Shall  I  accompany  yonr  Excellencjrf  "  asked  Dudley,  placinga 
foot  in  hts  sdrrup. 

"  Not  now,  good  citizen.  'Twill  exeite  suspicion.  Yon  are  well 
known.  So  is  Randolph.  Messieurs,  I  pray  you  be  guided  by 
my  wishes.  I  will  soon  return.  Follow  me,  Cato.  Gentlemen, 
adieu !" 

Thns  speaking,  the  knight  threw  himself  across  his  saddle  and 
followed  by  his  African  alare,  disappeared  on  the  road  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  town. 

II. 

A  few  historical  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  Connecticut,  will 
explain  the  circumstances  irtiich  brought  die  imposing  military 
caralcade  we  have  been  describing,  to  that  peaceful  and  unwonted 
region. 

In  the  year  1^0,  King  James  the  First,  by  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  incorporated  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  by  the 
name  of  the  "Plymouth  Council,"  and  formally  granted  them  that 
portion  of  America  now  embraced  by  New  England.  This  is  the 
original  grant  on  which  are  constructed  all  subsequent  grants 
made  to  the  New  England  colonies.  In  1630,  the  Eari  of  Warwick, 
who  was  President  of  the  Plymouth  Council,  received  from  that 
body  a  special  grant  of  that  territory  which  now  comprehends  Con- 
necticnt.  This  grant  Ring  Charles  the  First  confirmed  to  him  by 
a  patent.  The  following  year,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  this  no- 
bleman made  a  grant  of  die  land  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brook  and  others  -,  at  the  same  time  transferring  to  them  the  patent 
be  had  recdved  from  Charles  the  First.  This  is  the  original 
patent  of  Connecticut  The  settlers  of  the  new  colony,  by  this  con- 
veyance, became  patentees  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal.  Notwithstanding 
the  right  conferred  upon  them  by  their  patent,  it  became  neces- 
sary, before  they  could  open  plantations,  to  purchase  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands.  This  was.  not  finally  effected  until  1600,  when 
the  distinguished  Sachem,  Uncas,  chief  of  the  Mohegans,  for  "  cer- 
tain presents  made  to  his  satisfaction,"  surrendered  his  last  reserra- 
tton  of  hunting  grounds,  and  gave  the  patentees  a  clear  and  ample 
deed  of  all  the  territory  covered  by  their  patent. 

The  colony  having  added  the  native  title  to  their  patent,  deter- 
mined in  a  general  assembly  to  make  application  for  a  chartii 
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under  the  royal  signature.  Formally  avoving  their  allegiance  to 
hie  Majesty  Charles  the  Second,  and  declaring  in  well-set  terms, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  ware  hie  faithful  and  loring  sub- 
jects, (it  being  soon  after  the  Government  of  England  was  settled  in 
King  and  Parliament,)  they  petitioned  him  for  hia  grace  and  coun- 
tenance, and  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  pririleges.  John 
Winthrop,  Esquire,  Governor  of  the  colony,  was  appointed  tiie 
•gent  to  present  the  petition  to  his  Majesty.  In  the  petition,  it  was 
fanmbly  represented,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  colony  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Indians  by  grant,  and  "  valuable  considerations ;" 
that  some  other  part  thereof  had  been  obtained  by  conquest. 
"Governor  Winlhrop,"  says  the  courteous  historian,  Trumbull, 
"was  a  gentleman  of  address  and  elegant  manners." 

On  being  presented  to  the  King,  he  took  froai  his  finger  an  ex- 
traordinary ring,  of  great  price  and  beauty,  and  kneeliug  said : 

"  Will  yonr  Majesty  graciously  condescend  to  accept  this  ring, 
which  was  a  gift  to  my  grandfather,  from  yonr  Majesty's  father." 

The  King  took  the  ring,  gazed  upon  it  a  few  moments  with  a 
md  countenance,  and  a  tear  was  observed  by  those  who  stood 
around,  to  foil  upon  the  jewel  as  he  placed  it  reverently  upon  his 
finger.  Turning  to  the  petitioner,  he  said,  with  a  pleasing  voice,  but 
with  a  melancholy  air : 

"  Ifo  gift  could  have  been  sr>  acceptable,  fair  sir,  as  this  little  me- 
morial of  my  unhappy  sire.     I  shall  bold  it  very  dear." 

Under  these  auspicious  circumstances,  the  petition  was  presented, 
and  received  with  "  uncommon  grace  and  favour."  On  the  twelfth 
of  April,  16^  his  Majesty  granted  the  colony  his  letters  patent, 
conveying  to  it  the  moat  ample  privileges,  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  confirming  to  it  the  whole  tract  of  country  originally 
granted  by  Charles  the  First  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  by  him 
conveyed  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook,  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage.  It  ordained  nineteen  gentlemen  as  one  body  corpor- 
ate and  politic,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governok  anu  Company  of 
TRK  English  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  Enolans,  in 
Ameeioa,"  in  perpetnal  succession,  with  the  right  of  exerdaing  all 
powers  inherent  in  a  free  corporation.  It  was  expressly  ordained 
by  the  Charter,  that  the  colonists  should  share  equally  with  the 
free  and  natural  subjects  of  the  realm  of  England,  in  the  privileges 
of  the  Bridsh  constitntion. 

The  Charter  thus  formally  granted  remained  inviolate,  until  King 
James  the  Second  came  to  the  crown ;  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years.  This  monarch  brought  to  the  throne  a  disposition  cruel  and 
tyrannical ;  he  was  obstinate  in  his  opinions — strong  in  his  preju- 
dices \  and  withal,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  He  began  his  reign  by 
a  wanton  violation  of  the  constitntion  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  t^ 
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trampling  on  ths  laws  and  tibertiei  of  the  people.  In  all  transac- 
tions between  the  crown  and  the  subjecla,  he  evinced  a  remarkable 
destitution  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  common  faith ;  not  only 
exhibiting  frequent  instances  of  flagrant  injustice,  bat  often  times 
the  want  of  humanity.  More  than  forty  corporationfl  in  England 
he  deprived  of  their  charters,  including  that  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  charters  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  demanded, 
and  were  either  vacated  or  surrendered ;  and,  with  the  exception, 
alone,  of  Connecticut,  King  James  had  appointed  a  general  govern- 
ment over  all  New  England.  In  this  open  and  universal  violation 
of  kingly  faith,  the  colonists  of  Connecticut  could  not,  being  Pro- 
tcstanls,  hope  to  escape ;  and  hourly  trembled  for  the  security  of 
their  Charter.  At  length,  in  July,  1685,  the  expected  mandate  came, 
in  the  shape  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto,  issued  against  the  Governor 
and  Company,  requiring  their  appearance  before  his  Majeaty,  to 
show  by  what  warrant  they  exercised  certain  powers  and  privi- 
leges. 

In  this  alarming  crisis,  the  Governor  called  a  special  assembly,  to 
consult  on  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
colony.  The  result  of  this  council  was  a  petition  to  the  crown, 
praying  the  continuance  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  Instead  of 
a  reply,  Edward  Randolph,  an  indefatigable  enemy  to  the  provinces, 
came  over  from  England  bearing  two  writs  more  imperative  than 
the  first;  and  the  December  following,  a  fourth  writ  was  served  on 
the  Governor  and  colony,  requiring  their  appearance  before  his 
Majesty,  "  within  eight  days  of  the  purification  of  the  blessed  virgin." 
In  this  affair  the  duplicity  characteristic  of  most  of  the  public  acts 
of  James  the  Second  was  remarkably  exemplified ;  for  the  writs 
named  no  proper  time  for  their  appearance,  which  was,  says  the 
historian,  in  fact,  "no  time  at  all."  The  colony  not  appearing,  by 
its  representatives,  at  time  and  place,  all  its  chartered  rights  were 
declared  vacated. 

In  December,  1686,  therefore.  Sir  Edmnnd  Androsa  arrived  at 
Boston  to  take  upon  himself,  under  the  crown,  the  administratioB  of 
the  Government  of  New  England,  including  of  course,  ConnecticuL 
After  he  had  become  settied  in  his  new  government,  he  addressed 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Connecticut,  informing  them  that  he 
held  a  commission  from  his  Majesty  to  receive  their  Charter ;  further 
signifying  his  intention  ofmarching  to  Hartford,  to  demand  it  in  per- 
son at  their  hands,  and  assume  the  government.  The  Assembly  was 
setting  on  the  arrival  of  this  epistie.  Beneath  its  courteous  and 
formal  style,  they  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  there  was 
crouched  a  menace.  Their  reply  was  brief  and  decisive:  "We 
will  never,  of  oor  own  wills,  exchange  ovr  libearties  for  your 
chuns." 

Do,1,7cd.yGoOglc 
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ni. 

The  ancient  borough  of  Hartford,  for  several  days  previous  to  the 
memorable  thirty-first  of  October,  was  in  a  stale  of  great  and  un- 
wonted agitation.  Anxiety  sat  upon  the  brows  of  all  men.  The 
blacksmith  deserted  his  anvil ;  the  shoemaker  his  last ;  the  shop- 
keeper hie  counter ;  the  old  crept  from  their  chimney  nook  ;  the 
young  left  their  sports ;  the  industrious  became  idle  and  the  idle 
busy, — to  collect  together  in  groups,  to  discuss  the  perilous  state  of 
^e  ttme>  The  Assembly  had  met  daily  in  the  town-hall  to  examine 
the  position  in  which  they  stood,  and  devise  meaeures  for  preserving 
the  Charter.  The  evening  on  which  Sir  Edmund  Andross  entered 
the  town,  they  were  still  in  session.  Favored  by  his  disguise  and 
the  thickening  night,  he  rode  along  its  principal  thoroughfare,  with- 
out meeting  any  interruption.  As  he  passed  the  town-hall, — its  size 
and  location  rendering  it  conspicuous,  even  to  a  stranger, — the  lights 
in  the  windows  and  a  throng  about  its  doors,  showed  that  the  co- 
lonial council  wore  assembled  there. 

He  rode  on  at  a  pace  that  soon  brought  him  and  his  slave  in  front 
of  an  imposing  mansion,  aristocratically  lifting  its  anow  white  walla 
amid  a  grove  of  stately  trees.  It  appeared  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  extensive  grounds,  partly  lawn,  partly  garden,  with  an 
avenue  leading  from  its  portico  to  the  street.  Here  it  terminated 
in  a  spacious  gateway,  the  pillars  of  which  were  surmounted  by  two 
small  lions,  sculptured  from  the  red  freestone  which  abounds  in 
that  region.  Ho  drew  up  at  the  gate,  dismounted,  and  bidding  the 
alave  secure  the  horses  and  follow  him,  he  cautiously  entered  the 
avenue.  Moving  lightly,  and  listening  as  he  went,  he  approached 
the  house,  two  or  three  apartments  of  which  were  lighted,  giving  it 
a  lively  and  hospitable  appearance. 

"  Take  this  ring,  Cato,"  he  said  stepping  aside,  as  he  spoke,  to 
the  covert  of  a  large  chesnut  which  grew  near  the  house,  its  huge 
limbs  almost  touching  it ;  "  Ask  for  He)en,-~you  saw  her  in  Eng- 
land.    Tell  her  I  wait  here  to  see  her." 

The  slave  was  soon  in  the  house,  and  after  a  moment's  delay,  an 
elegant  woman,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  hall,  the  whole  range  of  which,  the  door  being  open, 
Andross  commanded  from  his  post  of  observation. 

"  Did  you  desire  to  speak  with  me  I"  she  asked,  advancing  with 
graceful  dignity  and  widi  a  condescending  manner.  "Whatl  Catot" 
she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  between  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  Yon  are  not  alone  I    Where  is  -  ■  ■■^" 

"  Here  be  um  ring.  Missus. " 

The  lady  seized  the  emerald,  gazed  upon  it  for  an  Instant,— 
pressed  ittoherlips,  and  then  asked  in  a  low  eager  tone,  "  Where  t" 

"  Dere  I "  replied  the  negro,  pointing  with  hit  chin  and  a  jerit  <tf 
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hie  shoulder  towards  the  chesnut.     Helen  flew  past  him,  and  the 
next  moment  was  pressed  to  the  heart  of  her  lorer. 

IV. 

Helen  Pierpont  was  the  orphan  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of 
Governor  Treat.  He  had  taken  her,  in  infancy,  to  replace  the  loss 
of  an  only  child,  and  had  transferred  to  his  protegee  all  his  paternal 
loTe.  When  she  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  sent  her  to  England, 
where  she  received  a  superior  education,  and  where  her  manners 
were  formed  on  the  most  fashionable  and  high-bred  scale.  In  Lon- 
don, on  her  presentation  to  court,  Sir  Edmund  Androsa,  an  accom- 
plished caraUer  and  a  farorite,  both  of  his  prince  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  saw  her,  and  became  enamored  of  her.  He  sought  her 
society,  and  the  week  before  she  set  sail  for  the  province,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  the  haughty  American  beauty,  a  confession 
of  requited  love.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  a  man  of  the  world,— 
a  brave  soldier, — a  polished  gentleman, — and  withal,  a  courtier  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign.  His  face  and  figure  were  unexception- 
able ;  and  although  his  nature  was  somewhat  stern  and  his  temper 
hasty, — Helen  saw  in  both,  rather  the  natural  attributes  of  the  sol- 
dier, than  the  failings  of  the  man. 

His  powers  of  pleasing  were  various  and  unsurpassed.  He  knew 
how  to  awaken  from  its  secret  recesses  the  love  that  slnmbers  in  the 
maiden's  heart,  and  seldom  failed  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  bo- 
soms of  those  he  sought  to  please.  At  his  ardent  solicitation,  the 
King  gave  him  the  government  of  New  England ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  set  sail  for  his  province.  He  remained  in  Boston  no 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  colonies 
of  Atessachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  settle  himself  in  his  gov- 
ernment. He  then,  at  the  head  of  sixty  grenadiers,  a  few  dragoons, 
ana  a  party  of  Indians  marched  upon  Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of 
personally  receiving  tlie  submission  of  the  refractory  colony,  or  en- 
forcing his  demand  at  the  sword's  point.  Bold,  persevering,  and 
ambilioos,  he  permitted  no  obstacles  to  stand  between  desire  and 
possession.  To  resolve  was,  with  him,  to  execute.  No  minor  con- 
siderations had  weight,  when  his  individual  interests  were  at  stake. 
When  he  found  persuasion  ineffectual,  he  would  then  display  his  true 
disposition,  and  show  himself  divested,  not  only  of  moral  principle 
and  political  faith,  but,  where  he  could  exercise  the  power,  cruel  and 
tyrannical.  Such  was  Sir  Edmund  Andross ; — such  the  minion  of 
Cbsrles  the  Second ; — appointed  by  him  Governor  of  the  colonies 
of  puritans,— «nd  such  was  the  man  who  had  won  the  afiection  of 
the  haughty  and  fascinating  Helen  Pierpont. 

"Helen,"  said  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  after  the  first  words  of 
meeting  were  interchanged, — receiving  her  arm  and  walking  from 
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the  home,  down  &  retired  path,     "  I  have  come  Jbr  the  Charter." 
"  The  coancil  will  never  give  it  up,  Edmund.  *' 

"'I  must  compel  thera  to  do  so.  " 

"Oh,  no.     Remember  my  fa^er  ie  '    " 

"  I  do.     But  there  is  no  altemative,  unless " 

"  What !  "  she  demanded  with  interest. 
"  Yon  can  obtain  it  for  me,"  he  answered  hesitatingly* 
"  That  would  not  benefit  yon.     'Twould  not  be  a  surrender.  " 
"  I  care  not,  so  that  I  hold  it  in  my  possession,  how  it  cornea  into 
my  hands.     'Twill  be  equivalent  to  a  surrender,  ultimately, — as  they 
■will  have  no  visible  basis  on  which  to  found  a  plea  of  rights. " 

Helen  reflected.  "  His  Majesty's  commands  should  be  obeyed,— 
Bdmnnd,"  she  sud,  after  a  moment's  silenee,  as  if  she  was  weighing 
her  doty  to  her  sovereign,  against  herdatyto  her  uncle  and  bene- 
lactor.    "  If  I  obtain  the  patent  for  yon,  will  yon  respect  my  father !" 

'*  I  will  make  him  one  of  my  council,  and  neither  his  power  and 
influence  with  the  colonists,  nor  his  personal  dignity,  shall  suffer. 
He  shall  still  govern,  though  not  in  name." 

"  It  shall  he  done.  If  my  father  be  traitorous  to  his  liege  King, 
I  will  ndt  be ;  but  as  aloyal  subject,  do  my  best  to  serve  his  Majesty." 

"  Spoken  like  yourself,  Helen.  How  will  you  get  possession  of 
it  t     I  trnst  more  to  you  than  to  my  whole  troop.  " 

*'  Listen.  It  is  kept  in  a  drawer  in  a  bureau  in  the  Goveraor's 
library,  where  all  state  papers  are  lodged.  The  key  is  in  his  escri- 
toire, which  he  never  locks.  Remain  here.  In  five  minutes  I  will 
place  it  in  your  hands." 

"  Excellent.    Hist !  we  are  not  done." 

"  "Hs  a  bird  we  have  frightened  from  its  perch,"  said  Helen  list- 
ening.    "  Adien  I  I  will  not  be  long  absent. 

"  Run  no  risks,  dear  Helen, "  he  said,  detuning  her. 

"  There  is  none,  whatever.  The  Governor  is  at  the  Assembly 
room,— and  there  is  no  one  in  the  house  but  the  oM  house-keeper 
vnd  servants." 

"  I  will  then  go  with  yon." 

"  Not  for  the  world." 

'"I  will  at  least  accompany  yon  to  the  portico." 

'*  But  not  a  step  farther. " 

The  latter  part  of  this  conversation  took  place  near  an  arbour,  a', 
-some  distance  from  the  house,  whiAer  iheli  path  had  eondveted 
them.  Together  the  eonspiraton  now  left  it,  and  retraced  their 
■leps  by  the  ciremtous  walk,  to  the  dwelling.  There  were,  however, 
feet  which  sought  no  path,  but  flew  over  the  ground,  the  shortest  rente 
to  the  mansion,  heedless  of  flower-beds  or  bushes,  lawn  or  loam  ;^ 
and  hounding  along  with  the  light  tread  andfleetness  of  the  hunted 
fawn.  They  were  the  feet  of  Catharine  Wyllys, — the  •  Cousin 
Kata'*  alluded  to  by  the  gay  Trevor. 

Tot...,o.„i  .  ^-,ooj;lc 
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Catharine  Wyllys  mm  the  danghter  of  one  of  the  vealthiest  and 
most  aristocratic  gentlemen  of  the  colany,  who  held  a  high  office 
under  the  colonial  government.  He  was  the  proprietoT  of  a  fioe 
estate  near  the  neighbourhood  of  Hartford,  and  his  resilience  was  on 
a  beautiful  swell  of  land  not  far  friHU  town,^-coinnianding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  winding  Connecticut  and  the  adjacent  couDtrjr. 
She  was  the  cousin  of  Helen  Pierpont,— 4Hit  in  affection  they  were 
sisters ;— here  all  unity  ceased !  In  person,  habits,  and  tone  of  mind, 
they  were  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  Helen  was  tail,  with  » 
commanding  figure ; — dark  eyes,  raven  hair,  and  a  somewhat  haughty 
carriage ; — the  secret  of  which  lay  in  her  pride  as  an  Englishwoman 
in  education,  feeling  and  prejudices,  and  in  her  contempt  for  the  co- 
lonial females,  save  oner— her  cousin  Kate.  In  England  she  would 
have  denied  her  country,  for  she  was  ashamed  of  it  Where  her 
national  prejudices  were  not  assailed,  she  was  gentle,  frank,  and 
pleasing,  and  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  all  who  sought  her  bounty. 
Catharine  was  a  sylph,  with  blue  eyes,  dancing  with  the  heart's  joy 
and  beaming  with  tenderness.  Her  hair  was  soft  and  wavy,  and  of 
a  golden  auboin ;  her  complexion  was  dazzling  white,  wlule  the 
colour  upon  her  eheek  was  as  delicate  as  if  the  light  were  passed 
through  a  rose-leaf  upon  it.  Her  month  and  teeth  were  very  beau- 
tiful, and  she  had  one  of  the  aweetest,  merriest  voices  in  the  world, 
and  a  smile  so  bewitching,  and  a  disposition  so  good,  that  she  eapti- 
rated  all  hearts.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely  moulded  than 
her  figure.  She  seemed  more  like  a  creation  of  the  poet's  fiuicy, 
than  a  creature  of  substantial  flesh  and  blood.  Grace  and  lightnes» 
characterized  every  movement;  and  there  was  an  indescribable 
charm  in  all  that  she  did  or  said,  which  inspired  confidence  and  af- 
feetion  at  the  first  glance.  She  was  just  seventeen, — had  never  been 
out  of  the  colony  in  her  life, — ^waa  thoroughly  homely  in  all  her 
feelings  and  attachments,  and  ultra-American  in  every  thing.  To 
sum  up  all,  she  could  knit,  spin,  weave,  andquilt,  and  was  one  of  those 
noble  girls,  of  whom  the  excellent  grandmothers  of  three  or  four 
generations  back  were  made.  Indeed,  she  iairly  promised  yet  to 
be  one  of  them,— at  least  she  had  taken  the  first  step ; — she  had  a 
lover!  This  lover  waa  a  young  colonist  He  was  handsome,  brave, 
and  generous,  and  worthy  to  love  and  be  beloved  by  a  maiden  so 
ftir  as  Catharine.  Henry  Wadsworth  waa  warmly  opposed  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Charter.  So  was  Kate.  Whatever  he  loved  she 
loved ;  whatever  he  hated  she  hated,  and  vice-versa.  Nor  was  this 
alt  for  love.  It  resulted  from  the  happy  unity  of  kindred  and  conge- 
nial spirits.  Kate  Wyllys  and  Harry  Wadsworth  were  paired  to- 
gether in  Heaven. 

The  conversation  between  Androaa  and  Helen  had,  as  doubtless 
the  reader  has  conjectored,  a  third  party  as  listener.  Wadsworth 
had  been  walking  with  Catharine,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  her 
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Bt  her  fiitber'a,  that  he  might  join  the  ABsemblj^t  eiie>  no  donbt  to 
linger  yet  lon^r  on  hia  arm,  and  look  tip  into  his  face  and  talk  of 
love,  proposed  accompanying  him  as  far  as  the  Governor's,  where 
she  would  stop  with  her  cousin  Helen  nndl  his  return,  when  he 
might  call  and  escort  her  home.  This  was  an  excellent  idea,  and 
just  harmonized  with  his  own  wishes.  A.t  ths  GoTernor's  gate  they 
separated  ;  Henry  bending  his  steps  towards  the  town-houas ;  Kate, 
anticipating  the  delightful  walk  she  should  hare  home,  with  a  light 
heart  entering  the  gate,  and  bounding  up  the  avenue  to  the  house- 
She  had  traversed  half  the  length  of  the  walk,  when  the  forms  of 
AndroBS  and  Helen  before  her  csnght  her  eyea.  Unable  to  distia- 
gnish  her  cousin  in  the  gloom,  and  oowilling  to  meet  them  at  that 
bour,  she  turned  aside  into  a  by-path  to  gain  the  portico,  without 
passing  them.  The  path  condncied  her  into  a  broader  one  which 
led  obliquely  to  the  front  of  the  mansion.  Bhe  had  walked  bnt  a 
few  steps  when  she  saw  Androis  and  Helen  advancing  towards  her, 
bnt  too  much  engaged  to  notice  any  thing  beyond  themselves.  The 
figure  and  air  of  her  eonsin  could  not  be  ndstaken.  '*  Who  could  it 
be  with  her  i "  Without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  this  self-dtreeted 
query,  she  retreated  to  elude  their  observation, — but  with  a  half- 
formed  determination  of  ascertaining  who  the  stranger  was,  with 
her  own  eyes.  Without  returning  by  the  by-palh,  which  was  very 
circnitous,  there  was  no  way  of  escaping  them  except  by  a  gate  at 
the  fbot  of  the  walk,  where  also  was  an  arbour.  To  this  she  dl> 
rected  her  steps,  and  entered  the  arbour. 

"Helen  certainly  will  not  venture  in  this  dark  place  with  a  man," 
she  said  to  herself;  *'bo  I  shall  be  secnre  here.  For  I  am  deter- 
mined to  see  who  she  can  be  philandering  with  at  anch  an  hour." 

In  this  concealment,  undiscovered  she  heard  sufficient  to  aeenre 
her  of  the  loyal  intentions  of  her  cousin,  and  to  ascertain  who  was 
her  dangerous  companion.  Hardly  had  they  turned  their  backs, 
than  she  glided  from  tlie  arbonr,  softly  passed  through  the  gate 
which  led  through  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  and  fled  towards  it  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  leaving  a  stray  tress  or  a  portion  of  her  robe 
on  the  bushes  through  which  she  forced  her  way.  Entering  the 
house  by  a  door  in  the  vring,  she  flew  along  the  hall  to  the  library. 
Its  door  was  ajar.  Bhe  went  in  and  closed  it  behind  her ;  found  the 
key  in  the  escritoire ;  unlocked  the  bureau ;  discovered  the  draw«r, 
and  with  an  eager  graap  drew  forth  a  narrow  wooden  eaae,  about  two 
liset  long  and  three  inches  square,  having  a  curiously  jointed  cover, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  was  secured  by  brass  hasps  and  covered 
with  a  coarse,  dark  substance.  Hastily  opening  it,  she  discovered  a 
woO,  of  which  she  insUntly  took  possession.  Then  taking  one  from 
•  pile  of  old  parchmenU  which  lay  on  the  top  of  the  bureau,  ahe 
placed  it  in  the  caae  instead  of  that  she  had  liMtrsctad,  fastened  the 
hasps  as  before,  and  replaced  it  in  the  drawer.    Reloekiag  the  bo- 
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rean,  ihe  relnnicd  the  key  t»  the  escritoire,  and  htstened  from  the 
room  vith  the  Charter  eafe  beneath  her  cloah.  Before  she  reached 
the  door  by  which  she  had  come  in,  the  hall-door  opened,  and  she 
had  barely  time  to  step  aside  into  a  recess,  when  Helen  entered) 
and,  with  a  hurried  stept  gained  the  door  of  the  library,  paused,  hesi- 
tated, looked  cBQtioasly  around  and  then  went  id. 

With  a  iteady  hand  she  placed  the  key  in  the  bureau,  and  re- 
moved the  case.  Finding  it  too  heavy,  and  from  its  bulk  liable  to 
expose  her  to  detection,  she  removed  the  parchmenti  hid  it  beneath 
her  mantle,  replaced  the  case  and  key,  snd  hurried  from  th«  library, 
and  from  the  house. 

How  opposite  the  feelings  of  the  two  cuoeins  as  each  in  her  turn 
left  the  library !  With  what  different  emotions  throbbed  their 
hearts! 

"  Now  have  I  done  His  Majesty  good  service,  and  been  the  weak 
instraroent  of  uniUng  to  (he  Crown  a  disloyal  people,"  eaid  Helen, 
aa  she  closed  the  door  of  the  library. 

"Now,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,"  said  Catharine  whh  flashing 
eyes,  as  Helen  appeared,  "  have  I  been  instmmental  in  defeating  a 
most  high-handed  treachery.  I  will  go  in  and  see  if  she  really  has 
taken  away  what  I  left.  I  can  scarcely  believe  Helen  could  be  in 
earnest."  leaving  the  recess  she  re-entered  the  room  and  disco- 
vered the  empty  case.  Replacing  the  Charter  in  it,  she  concealed 
the  case  beneath  her  cloak,  crossed  the  hall,  and  went  out  nadis- 
covered.  By  a  circuitous  route,  she  gained  the  principal  gate,  and 
dark  as  it  was,  swiftly  pursued  her  way  home  with  her  treasure.  On 
her  arrival,  she  sought  her  room ;  placed  the  parchment  in  her  own 
private  secretary ;  locked  and  double-locked  it,  and  then  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  laconic  note,  which  she  sent  away  by  a 

Dkar  Hkmhv; 

Leave  the  Assembly  this  instant,  and  come  to .         Katb. 


"Here  is  the  Charter,  Edmund,"  faintly  said  Helen,  placing  the 
'  roll  in  the  eager  hand  of  Androaa,  who,  impatient  of  delay,  met  her 
as  she  came  from  the  house;  and  sinking  upon  his  ahouldcri  she 
whispered,  "  What  have  I  donet    I  tremUe  all  over." 

"Be  reassured,  Helen,"  he  said,  embracing  her.  "You  have 
acted  nobly.    His  Majesty  shall  know  your  loyally." 

"  Yoor  love  is  all  I  ask,  Edmnnd." 

"Andisit  not  yotirs,  dear  giril"  he  said,  drawing  her  hastily  to 
his  heart.  "Now  go  in,  my  love.  I  fear  your  absence  will  be 
marked.    I  will  soon  see  yon  again." 

"  Where  do  yon  go  t " 

r,o,:,7i.i.yGoOglc 
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"  To  the  Council.    Adieu.    I  will  return  ere  iong." 

"  Remember  my  father  ! " 

"  I  will.     Good  night." 

Helen  looked  after  his  receding  figure  till  it  disappeared  through 
(be  gate,  and  she  then  retraced  her  etepi  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to 
the  house. 

On  gaining  the  saddle,  Sir  Edmund  Audross  put  spurs  to  his 
korse,  and  followed  by  Cato,  rode  through  the  town  to  rejoin  his 
troop.  He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  straggling  suburbs,  when  he 
was  challenged  by  a  mounted  sentinel,  posted  in  the  road,  who  pre- 
sented his  harquebuBB  and  demanded  the  countersign. 

"The  Charter." 

*'  Pass  to  the  right,"  replied  the  soldier,  resuming  his  position. 

A  few  yards  from  the  highway,  he  came  upon  his  troop,  drawn  up 
in  a  wood.     Trevor  rode  forward  to  meet  him. 

'*  What  success  in  lore  and  politics  ? " 

"  I  bare  the  Clutrter  here,"  he  said  aignificautly,  at  the  same  time 
producing  the  roil. 

"Ha!     The  lady  I" 

"  The  lady." 

"She  has  redeemed  her  sex.  I  bail  yon  as  Goreruor  of  CoQ- 
necticnt." 

"  And  these  ox-headed  Provincials  shall  know  it  within  twenty 
minutes.  Gentlemen,"  he  added,  addressing  Randolph  and  Dudley 
as  they  rode  up,  "I  hare  obtained  the  Charter  of  this  Colony, 
through  tho  agency  of  a  loyal  partisan.  *Tis  here.  The  Council 
are  in  full  conclave  in  their  town-hall.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
intruding  upon  their  deliberations.     I  desjre  yonr  attendance."  ■ 

Here  he  gave  one  or  two  brief  orders ;  the  sentinel  fell  into  his 
place  in  the  ranks  ;  and  every  man  drew  his  rein  tighter,  and  slightly 
pressed  the  flanks  of  his  horse  with  the  rowel  of  his  spur. 

"  Forward.". 

Instantly  the  whole  troop  were  in  motion. 

"  Trot" 

The  squadron  now  moved  out  of  the  wood,  wheeled  into  the  road, 
and  adranced  at  a  fast  trot  into  the  town. 

"How  do  you  intend  to  act!"  asked  Trevor,  who  cantered  by 
the  side  of  the  leader. 

"  Surround  the  hall — enter  and  demand  the  Charter  as  if  I  had  it 
not — and  so  give  them  a  chance  of  surrendering  it  with  some  show 
o{  decency." 

"If  they  do  not!" 

"  I  shall  show  them  that  I  am  their  Governor.  And  if  they  refuse 
to  acknowledge  me —  " 

"  Convince  them  of  their  error  with  some  four-score  indisputable 
•rgnmeBls,"  said  Trevor  dryly,  looking  back  at  the  troop.  "  By- 
th«-by  I  bow  was  my  fair  eousiD't  beallh  I  " 
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This  {aft  mstter  to  b&  settled  by  cool  tongoeei  rather  than  by  sharp 
steel.  In  your  haste,"  he  added  with  cntUng  icony,  "  you  have  for- 
gotten to  welcome  our  worthy  friendfli  who  stand  there,  Edwanf 
Randolph,  and  Master  Dudley." 

Randolph  frowned,  and  strock  hie  sword-hilt.  The  latter  smiled 
complacently,  if  not  with  a  very  little  grain  of  triumph.  Ajidross 
stood  perfectly  unmoved  during  the  momentary  excitement  the  de- 
claration of  hia  name  had  created.  The  members  of  the  council 
who  had  been  moat  forward,  at  length  sullenly  replaced  their 
swords,  not  in  the  scabbard  indeed,  but  beneath  their  azms,  ready 
for  use. 

"SirEdimmd  Androas,"  a«id  Oovemor  Treat,  when  the  commo- 
tion had  in  some  degree  subsided,  "I  demand,  by  what  right  you 
intrude  upon  this  Assembly,  with  a  band  of  armed  soldiers  at  your 
back?" 

'■  We  are  not  to  be  bearded  to  our  very  faces, "  cried  a  roice  in  » 
Astant  part  of  the  room. 

"  He  shall  atone  for  hia  inaolence,"  added  another  in  a  still  slemer 
tone. 

Androas  turned  from  one  speaker  to  the  other  like  a  lion  at  bay.. 

"  Peace,  gentlemen  1 "  interposed  the  mild  roice  of  the  Governor, 
waring  his  hand  with  authority.    ^  We  wait  your  answer.  Sir." 

"I  stand  here  in  obedience  to  His  Majesty V  commanda,"  he 
haughtily  replied. 

"  On  whal  intent  I " 

"We  know  his  inlentiona  well,"  cried  sereral  voices. 

"I  entreat  yon,  be  uleat,  gentlemen,"  again  interposed  the 
Covemon 

"  Aa  these  puritan  statesmen  seem  to  be  ao  well  informed  on  the 
subject,'*  said  Andross  sneeringly,  "  there  is  no  need  that  1  should 
reply.  But  leat  they  misconatrae  my  silence,  I  answer,  that  I  am 
here  to  donand,  in  the  name  and  by  the  the  authority  of  his  reign- 
ing Majesty  James  the  Second,  the  surrender  of  your  Charter." 

"  If  we  refuse  to  obey  Hia  Majesty  t "  asked  the  Governor,  in  a 
quiet  manner. 

"I  am  prepared  to  uiforce  his  commands.  Will  you  yield  your 
Charter,  gentlemen  I"  he  demanded  in  a  determined  tone. 

"  Voluntarily,  never"  replied  Governor  TicBt,  firmly. 

NxrEK !"  rung  loudly  through  the  lialh 

Sir  Edmund  Androas  waited  until  there  was  silence ;  then  casUag 
a  glance  of  triumph  around  the  room,  hi»  countenance  assumed  a 
significBnt  expression,  whish  at  once  drew  attentiop  and  excited 
curiouty.  Deliberately  taking  the  roll  of  parchment  from  under  his 
short  horseman's  cloak,  he  aaid,  "I  had  anticipated  your  refusal, 
after  the  answers  you  hare  inrariaUy  given  to  His  Majesty's  writa^ 
of  which  our  mutual  friend,  Edward  Randolph,  warn  the  bearer. 
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Therefore)  to  anticipate  any  abatrsction  or  concealment  of  yonr 
Charter,  when  my  presence  in  Hartfoi<)  should  be  known,  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  in  compliauce  with  His  Majesty's  wish  that, 
by  all  means,  I  should  poBsesa  myself  of  the  patent,  to  secure  it 
before  I  appeared  before  you.  How  I  have  got  possession  of  it, 
matters  not.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have  it  This  mockery  of  asking 
its  surrender  was,  graciously,  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  of 
quietly  resigning  it,  and  in  some  degree  thereby,  recovering  his 
Majesty's  esteem.  But  my  kind  consideration  for  yon  has  been 
thrown  away,  like  pearls  before— -4u(,  gentlemeD,  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  text  Behold  your  Charter !  "  he  added,  holding 
out  the  parchment  in  one  hand,  and  striking  it  with  the  gloved  fore- 
finger of  the  other.  "In  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  James  the 
Second,  and  in  this  presence,  1  declare  the  Government  under  this 
Charter  dissolved." 

A  dozen  sworda  glittered  in  the  hands  of  as  many  gentlemen ;  the 
grenadiers  threw  themselves  before  their  leader,  who  caught  half  a 
score  of  blades  upon  his  own. 

"Hold!"  he  cried;  "your  doors  are  gnarded— yourselves  are 
prisoners.    One  word  from  me  and  yon  will  be  cut  to  pieces. 

" Base  craven ! "  "Villain!"  "Coward!"  were  the  epithets  that 
assailed  his  ears  on  all  sides. 

"Forbear,  gentlemen!  Let  us  act  mildly,"  said  the  Governor. 
"May  it  please  you,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,"  he  added,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  parchment  the  Knight  held  in  his  hand,  "to  unroll 
that  instrument,  that  all  may  be  convinced,— for  some  doubti — that 
you  hold  our  Charter." 

"  Assuredly,"  he  replied  with  confideDcc.  Caatmg  an  exulting 
look  around,  he  unrolled  the  instrument  and  displayed  it  before  aU 
eyes.  The  quiet  smile  that  played  about  the  Governor's  mouth, 
and  the  broader  signs  of  merriment  visiUe  on  the  faces  of  the  rest, 
induced  him  to  look  closely  at  the  parchment,  when  a  glanee  showed 
him  that  he  held  simply  an  Indian  deed  of  hunting  grounds.  His 
proud  and  confident  manner  changed,  not  to  one  of  mortificatioa 
and  disappointment,  but  to  one  of  vindictive  rage.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth;  crumpled  the  parchment  in  his  hand;  flung  it  to  the  earth  and 
ground  it  with  his  heel. 

"By  whatsoever  interposition  of  Providence,  your  unjust  intenUona 
have  been  foiled,"  said  Governor  Treat  with  a  dignity  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  excitement  of  the  other,  "you  are  properly 
punished  for  resorting  to  stratagem.  Those  who  have  deceived  yon 
hare  proved  our  friends." 

"Infernal  woman!"  muttered  Androst  through  his  closed  lips. 
"This  is  intentional.  Ho,  Sir  Puritan,  or  Sir  GoTemor!  I  am 
not  to  be  thwarted  thus.  By  the  Holy  Cross !  If  your  patent  be 
not  giren  up  within  the  hour,  yon  shall  each  he  abortw  by  the  hsad^ 
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thui  700  now  stand.  I  hare  arguments  without,  I  think  you  will 
listen  to." 

"Colonel  Wyllys,"  said  the  Goremor  to  a  noble  looking  gentle- 
man who  stood  by  his  choir,  "  hare  the  goodnesi  to  report  the  na- 
ture of  tbese  arguments." 

"Doubtless,  of  this  complexion,"  he  replied,  glancing  at  the  gre- 
nadiers. He  went  out  and  the  next  moment  returned  with  a  flash- 
ing eye. 

" By  Hearen  it  is  true ! "  he  ezclaimedwithanimation;  "Iconld 
not  believe  him,  when  he  said  it — and  took  his  words  for  those  of 
a  braggadocio.  "Before  God,  Sir  Edmund  Androssi"  he  said,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  upon  his  face,  as  he  came  up  to  him,  "I  wonld  have 
sworn,  and  staked  roy  life  upon  it,  had  not  my  own  eyes  witnessed 
It,  that  you  could  neror  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an  ontrage.  Gentle- 
men, fellow -citizens,  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  body  of  Indians  are 
drawn  up  before  the  door." 

This  confirmatioa  of  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  but  which 
they  could  scarcely  credit,  created  a  new  and  fiercer  excitement 
ifaronghont  the  assembly. 

"  We  are  but  fifteen  swords,"  said  Fits  Winthrop,  looking  round 
as  if  to  measure  the  strength  of  his  party,  and  then  adrancing  upon 
Andross. 

"  Were  we  but  one  to  fifteen,"  cried  a  determined  voice  at  the 
door,  "  we  would  try  passes  with  them  ere  we  surrendered  onr 
rights  as  free  British  subjects  to  this  titled  minion  of  a  tyrant  I  " 

All  eyes  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and  rested  on  a  handsome 
young  man,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  who  had  entered  behind  Pita 
Winthrop.  With  a  pale  cheek ;  his  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment ;  his  arms  folded  beneath  his  cloak,  and  with  an  air  of  cool 
decision,  such  as  marks  men  of  bold  and  determined  spirits,  he 
walked  haughtily  up  the  hall.  As  he  passed  Sir  Edmund  Andross, 
that  cavalier's  fiereo  glance  fastened  upon  him,  but  shrunk  beneath 
a  gaze  full  as  fierce  as  his  own. 

"  By  the  cross  I  tlus  is  very  pleasant,"  he  sud,  as  Henry  Wads- 
worth,  for  he  it  was,  took  a  seat  beside  the  Goremor  and  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear: — "What  puritan  Hotspur  is  this,  Sirs! 
S'deathI  One  would  take  me  for  a  collector  of  revenues  fellen 
among  smngglere." 

"  £Hr  Edmund  Andross,  said  the  GoTemor  sternly,  "  we  will  no 
h>nger  submit  to  yenr  insolence.  If  yon  will  take  our  Charter  by 
force  of  arms,  we  are  perhaps  too  weak  to  defend  it.  Gentlemen," 
he  continued  in  a  slightly  satirical  vein,  addressing  the  assembly, 
"  as  the  argunents  of  this  knightly  soldier  have  placed  this  ques- 
tion in  a  new  light,  I  beg  the  free  expression  of  your  thoughts 
Bpon  it." 

A  long  and  wacm  discussioa  followed.    Dwing  the  deb»t&  was 
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eloquently  repreaenUd  the  vaBt  expeoM  and  innamenble  hardahips 
Buffered  by  the  patentee*  in  settliag  the  colony ;  the  blood  shed, 
and  the  treaanre  expended  in  defending  it.  At  length,  though  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  the  contest  terminated,  and  it  was  resolved 
formally  to  surrender  the  Charter.  A  motion  was  then  made  to 
bring  it  forth.  Governor  Treat  was  about  to  despatch  a  messenger 
to  this  effect,  when  Wsdswortb  opened  his  cloak,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  table.  Then  turning  on  his  heel,  he  carelessly  walked  to  a  win- 
dow and  threw  up  the  sash  as  if  to  inhale  the  cool  night  air.  He 
then  returned  to  the  table. 

'*  This,  Sir  £dmond  Andross,"  said  Oovernor  Treat)  placing  his 
hand  on  the  case,  "  contains  the  instrament  granted  to  us  by  His 
Majesty,  King  Charles  the  First,  and  which  James  the  Second  com- 
mands us  to  surrender.  In  obedience  to  His  Majesty's  commands, 
I  herewith,  formally,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  sot* 
render  it  into  your  tmit  and  keeping." 

"  His  Majesty  shall,  forthwith,  be  informed  of  your  prompt  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,"  said  the  csTalier  with  risible  irony  in  the 
tones  of  bis  roice,  st  the  some  time  drawing  forth  and  unrolling  the 
Charier.  "  Humph  i  this  is  indeed  the  tme  instramenk  Trevor, 
this  portrait  withiot  the  initial,  C,  is  the  just  similitude  of  his  late 
Majesty:"  and  with  much  complacency  he  held  np  to  hia  sarrey  a 
correct  likeness  of  Charles  the  First,  done  in  India  ink  within  the 
compass  of  the  first  letter  of  his  name,  which  commenced  the 
patent 

"  The  sight  of  it  should  lead  yon  to  respect  his  will,  conveyed  in 
the  instrument  which  is  Uine  sanctioned,"  said  Colonel  Wyllys, 
who  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly  had  been  gazing  on  the  scene 
with  mingled  emotions  of  shame,  anger,  and  reientmenL 

"  Charles  did  many  foolish  things,  which  the  wisdom  of  his  suc- 
cessors must  mend,"  answered  Andross  carelessly.  "  Now,  Sir 
Oovemor,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  will  change  places  with  you." 

Governor  Treat  rose  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  in  which  he 
had  been  placed  by  the  colonists,  and  resigned  it  to  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  King.  The  new  Governor  restored  the  Charter  to 
the  case,  carefully  fastened  it  and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  He  then 
advanced  to  place  himself  in  the  usurped  chair.  At  this  instant, 
while  his  back  was  turned,  Wadsworth  cast  his  cloak  over  the  cai^ 
dies  which  burned  in  «  branch  on  the  table,  and  the  hall  was  instant- 
ly in  darkness. 

"Treason!  Treachery  I  Bring  lights,  villains  I"  shouted  An- 
dross, seconded  by  Trevor,  Randolph,  and  Dudley. 

Guided  by  a  sndden  saspieion,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the 
table.    The  Charter  was  gc»ia  I 

"  Guard  the  door  t "  he  shouted.  "  Trevor,  they  have  stolen  the 
Charter,    On  your  Uves,  soldiers,  let  no  one  pass  out" 
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The  extinguished  c&ndlei  were  speedily  relighted ;  the  hall  wma 
searched.     But  the  patent  had  effectually  disappeared. 

The  bold  young  man,  when  his  cloak,  slulfully  thrown,  fell  upon 
the  lights  and  exiingutabed  them,  snatched  the  case  containing  the 
Charter,  and  darting  through  an  opening  in  the  groups  which  his 
eye  had  previously  marked  out,  he  gained  the  open  window  and 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground.  With  the  speed  of  die  deer,  he  fled 
along  the  street,  till  he  came  opposite  the  Governor's  residence, 
when  he  paused  as  if  witli  indecision.  The  next  moment  he  re- 
sumed his  flight  in  the  direction  of  Colonel  Wyllys'  mansion.  He 
continued  on  the  main  street  a  third  of  a  mile,  and  then  turning  short 
to  his  left,  entered  a  dark  lane,  thickly  bordered  with  trees.  Tra- 
versing this  with  undiminished  speed,  he  reached  the  gate  before 
the  house,  and  without  waiting  to  open  it,  bounded  over  and 
threaded  the  gravelled  walk  towards  the  dwelling. 

"Henry,  is  ityout"  said  Kate,  meeting  him  on  the  piazza,  "I 
have  been  looking  for  you.  Why,  what  is  the  matter ! "  she  in- 
quired, as  Henry  stood  before  her  panting. 

In  a  few  words  he  related  the  scenes  in  the  coaacll  chamber. 
"Aid  me  with  your  woman's  wit,"  he  sud,  aa  he  concluded  the 
relation. 

Catharine  placed  her  forefinger  upon  her  lip ;  reflected  for  the 
space  of  half  a  minute,  and  then  turned  to  him  with  a  glad  counte- 
nance.    "  Do  you  remember  the  old  oak,  Henry ! " 

"  'Twas  there  we  plighted, " 

"  Hush !  this  is  no  time  to  play  the  lover.  In  the  oak  is  a  deep 
cavity.  It  will  remain  there  for  ages  without  discovery.  Go, 
Henry !  be  quick  I  I  will  remain  here  to  see  that  none  of  the  ser- 
vants see  you." 

From  the  terrace,  the  ground  sloped  to  the  lane,  where  it  termi- 
nated in  a  low,  precipitous  bank.  Near  the  verge  of  this  bank, 
grew  an  oak,  which  flung  its  broad  arms  half  across  the  lane. 
Henry  soon  reached  the  tree,  and  hurriedly  but  carefully  passed  hia 
hand  over  its  huge  trunk,  and  at  length  at  the  very  root,  found  a 
cavity  with  an  upward  direction  into  the  heart  of  the  oak.  He  thrust 
a  broken  limb  nearly  three  feel  into  it.  Then  enlarging  the  orifice 
by  breaking  away  the  decayed  wood,  he  inserted  the  end  of  the  case 
into  the  openine,  and  forced  it  a  foot  beyond  the  mouth. 

"  Thank  God  *  "  he  said  devoutly,  as  he  drew  forth  his  arm,  <•  it 
will  rest  safely  there,  until  we  get  an  honest  king  again." 

He  then  carefully  replaced  the  fragments,  covered  the  orifice  with 
aaod,  which  he  cut  with  his  knife  some  yards  from  the  spot,  and 
neatly  swept  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  "  Now,  if  it  is  dis- 
covered," he  said,  rising  to  his  feet,  "it  must  be  the  devil  himself 
who  gives  the  information." 

DonzrdDyGoOglc 
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VI. 

We  pass  over  the  8iig;er  and  mortification  of  Sir  Edmund  Andross, 
and  the  quiet  exultation  of  the  members  of  the  council,  who  h&Ting 
fulfilled  their  ohedience  to  the  King's  commands  by  surrendering 
the  Charter,  were  not  held  accoantable  for  any  of  it^  suhsequent 
gyrations.  Notwithstanding  this  untoward  event,  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dross  assumed  the  gOTernment  of  Connecticnt,  which  he  annexed  to 
Massachusetts,  making  Boston  the  seat  of  general  jurisdiction.  He 
fbrmed  a  council  composed  of  forty  gentlemen ;  and  otherwise  ap- 
pointed officers  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Fitz  Winthrop  and 
Goremor  Treat  were  merobers  of  this  council.  At  first,  he  ruled 
with  mildness  and  moderation;  and  his  addresses  were  filled  with 
professions  for  the  happiness  of  the  colonists ;  and  for  a  time  he  ad- 
ministered justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  government  under 
the  Charter.  His  first  open  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  by  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press.  This  was  followed 
by  one  upon  marriage,  "  which,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  fur  more 
grievous."  He  forbade  the  performance  of  this  rite,  unless  the  par- 
ties gave  bonds,  with  sureties  to  himself,  to  be  forfeited,  if  it  should 
appear)  subsequently,  that  there  existed  any  lawful  impediment  to 
the  marriage.  Clergymen  were  forbidden  to  officiate,  and,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  colony,  the  right  of  performing  the  ceremony 
was  given  up  altogether  to  civil  magistrates,  thus  taking  from  the 
dwgy  the  perquisites  with  which  they  were  wont  to  eke  out  their 
narrow  salaries. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  persecution,  he  suspended  the  laws  which 
provided  for  their  maintenance,  and  prohibited  all  persons  from 
paying  any  thing  to  their  minister.  He  fortified  this  hold  position 
by  a  menace  to  the  people,  if  they  dared  to  resist  his  pleasure, 
threatening  to  destroy  their  houses  of  worship,  or  "  conventicles ; " 
he  also  forbade  any  one  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  pence  to  a  noncon- 
ftinnist  minister,  on  pain  of  punishment  by  fines  and  stocks. 

But  the  mode  in  which  the  English  governor  managed  the  affairs 
of  his  government  are  &miliar  to  all  readers  of  history.  Under 
the  pretence  that  the  Charter  of  Connecticut  had  been  vacated,'  he 
declared  all  titles  under  it  of  do  value,  and  in  a  speech  in  council, 
said,  that  Indian  deeds  were  no  better  than  "  the  scratch  of  a  bear's 
paw."  No  pleas,  however  legally  and  sacredly  based,  were  of  avul 
with  hira  and  his  corrupt  favorites.  Not  only  Connecticut,  but  all 
New  England  groaned  under  his  oppression.  The  colonists  were 
not  men  to  submit  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  system  of  tyranny  like 
this.  Eighteen  months  afier  his  usnrpation  of  the  government  of 
Gonaecticut,  the  citizens  of  Boston,  where  he  held  his  court,  and  its 
ficinity,  in  alliance  wiUi  Treat,  Fita  Winthrop,  and  other  distin* 
guished  Hartfordlans,  stung  with  these  injnriea,  rose  in  anna,  took 
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the  castle  by  storm,  seized  the  person  of  Sir  Edmond  Andross,  nude 
priioners  of  his  council,  and  reinstated  the  former  colonial  gover- 
nor and  conncil  in  the  government.  The  landing  of  the  Protestant 
Prince,  William  of  Orange,  at  Torbay,  and  the  promiiea  he  hdd 
QQt,  doubtless  enconraged  the  colonists  to  take  this  bold  and  deci- 
sive step. 

On  the  ninth  of  May,  1669,  eighteen  months  and  ten  days  after 
the  farce  of  the  surrender  of  their  patent.  Governor  Treat,  and  the 
other  officers  under  the  Charter,  resumed  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut. On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  same  month,  the  newa 
that  'William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of  Eng. 
land,  arrived,  and  spread  universal  joy  thronghout  the  land. 

In  1704,  the  liberties  of  Connecticut  were  again  endangered  by 
Lord  Combury,  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Governor  Dudley,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  combined  to  despoil  it  of  its  Charter,  and  annex 
it  to  their  gov^nment.  They  were,  however,  unencceseful ;  and  to 
secure  the  Colony  ag^nst  any  farther  eonspiracies  of  this  nature, 
their  magistrates  confirmed  to  it  its  Charter  in  perpetuity,  and  so 
the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Colony  were  effectually  de- 
feated. After  a  concealment  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  Charter 
was,  therefore,  reproduced  from  its  hiding  place  in  the  oak,  ud 
placed  in  the  archives  of  the  State. 

Wb  win  now  bring  our  tale  to  a  conclusion.  Sir  Edmond  An- 
dross,  believing  that  Helen  had  intentionally  given  him  the  false 
parchment,  withdrew  his  snit.  Helen,  out  of  womanly  revMige, 
changed  her  political  creed,  and  became  as  stout  a  friend  to  the 
Charter,  as  heretofore  she  had  been  an  enemy  to  it 

Harry  Wadsworth  and  Kate  Wyllys  were  ultimately  made  one 
flesh  ;  but  not  until  after  the  usnrper  was  displaced,  and  Governor 
Treat  again  ruled  over  Connecticut.  It  was  Henry's  wish  to  be 
married  a  year  earlier  than  be  was,  but  Catharine  stoutly  refused. 

"I  will  die  an  old  maid,"  she  said,  "before  I  will  be  married  by 
one  of  AndrOBs's  slaves.  If  I  am  not  married  by  onr  good  old  or- 
thodox minister,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  no  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall 
make  Catharine  Wyllys,  Catharine  Wadeworth."  We  have  good 
authority  in  stating  here,  that  Henry  Wadsworth  was  one  of  the 
most  active  among  those  who  deposed  the  tyrant. 

Trevor,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Andross,  returned  to  England, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  fell  honorably  in  the  Spanish  wan, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.    He  never  married. 

The  other  prominent  characters  of  our  romance  are  the  property 
of  history.  Wc  have  already,  for  a  romancer,  sufficiently  encroached 
on  this,  in  our,  we  trust  praiseworthy,  aim,  to  which  the  novelist 
ought  always  have  sn  eye,  to  combine  healthy  inatmction  with  that 
entertainment,  which  all  are  bound  to  expect  in  a  w<vk  of  fielioB. 
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Oh  wondrous  nook  of  earth!  where  Nature's  hand 
Cluiters  in  one,  (he  high,  the  wild,  the  steep. 
Rock,  mountain,  eatanct,  and  forest  deep ! 

As  Nature's  worshipper  I  come,  and  stand, 

And  in  rapt  silence  see,  and  hear,  and  feel : — 
The  glilt'ring  stream,  the  spray  with  rainbow  crowned* 
The  dizzy  height,  the  roar,  the  gulf  profound. 

Dazzle  with  splendor  and  with  fear  congeal ! 

Treading  such  holy  ground,  within  me  dies 

Each  earth-bom  thought ;  my  spirit  fain  would  soar. 

Beyond  the  cloud-capt  peaks  that  round  me  rise. 
To  Hearen's  eternal  throne  -,  and  Uiere  would  pour, 

Hid  angel  choirs,  the  tribute  of  her  praise 

To  Him,  the  Almighty  One,  whom  Nature's  self  obeys. 

B.  F.  B. 


SNOW. FLAKES. 

BT    TRXADTROnOF     "TWICI-TOLII    TAtBS." 

Thxke  is  snow  in  yonder  cold  gray  sky  of  the  morning  I — and 
through  the  parUally  frosted  window-panes,  I  lore  to  watch  the 
gradual  beginning  of  the  storm.  A  few  feathery  flakes  are  nCM- 
t«red  widely  through  the  air,  and  borer  downward  with  nneertain 
fli^^t,  now  almost  alighting  on  the  earth,  now  whirled  again  aloft 
into  remote  refpons  of  the  atmosphere.  These  are  not  the  big 
flakes,  heary  with  moistnre,  which  melt  u  they  touch  the  ground, 
•ad  are  portentous  of  a  soaking  rain.  Itis  to  be,  in  good  earnest,  a 
wintry  storm.  The  two  or  three  people  visible  on  the  side-walks, 
hare  an  aspect  of  endnianee,  a  blue-noaed,  frosty  fortitude,  which  is 
evidently  aaaomed  in  antieipatioB  of  a  eomfortleaa  and  blustering 
day.  By  nightfall,  or  at  least  before  the  son  aheda  another  glim- 
mering smile  npon  ns,  the  street  and  our  little  garden  will  be  heaped 
with  mountain  sRow-drlfts.    The  soil,  already  froien  for  weekapHt, 
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is  prepared  to  BDstaiii  wh&terer  burthen  may  be  l&id  upon  it ;  and, 
to  &  northern  eye,  the  landscape  will  lose  its  melancholy  bleakness 
and  acquire  a  heanty  of  its  own,  when  mother  earth,  like  her  cbi1< 
dren,  shall  hare  put  on  the  fleecy  garb  of  her  winter's  wear.  The 
cloud-spirits  are  slowly  weaving  her  white  mantle.  Aa  yet,  indeed, 
there  is  barely  a  rime  like  hoar  frost  over  the  brown  surface  of  the 
street;  the  withered  green  of  the  grass-plat  is  still  discernible;  and 
the  slated  roofs  of  the  houses  do  but  begin  to  took  gray,  instead  of 
black.  All  the  snow  that  has  yet  fallen  within  the  circumference 
of  my  view,  were  it  heaped  up  together,  would  hardly  equal  the  hil- 
lock of  a  grare.  Thus  gradually,  by  silent  and  stealthy  inflnencesi 
are  great  changes  wrought  These  little  snow-particles,  which  the 
storm-spirit  flings  by  faandfulls  through  the  air,  will  bury  the  great 
earth  under  tbeir  accumulated  mass,  nor  permit  her  to  behold  her 
sister  sky  again  for  dreary  months.  We,  likewise,  shall  lose  sight 
of  oar  mother's  fomiliar  visage,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
looking  heavenward  the  oftener. 

Now,  leaving  the  storm  to  da  his  appointed  office,  let  us  sit  down, 
pen  in  hand,  by  our  fireside.  Gloomy  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  an 
influence  productive  of  cheerfulness  and  favorable  to  imaginative 
thought,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  snowy  day.  The  naUve  of  a 
southern  clime  may  woo  the  mnee  beneath  the  heavy  shade  of  sum- 
mer  foliage,  reclining  on  banks  of  turf,  while  the  sound  of  singing 
birds  and  warbling  rivulets  chimes  in  with  the  music  of  his  soul. 
In  our  brief  summer,  I  do  not  think,  but  only  exist  in  the  vague  en- 
joyment of  a  dream.  My  hour  of  inspiration — if  that  hour  ever 
comes — is  when  the  green  log  hisses  npon  the  hearth,  and  the  bright 
flame,  brighter  for  the  gloom  of  the  chamber,  rustles  high  up  the 
chimney,  and  the  coals  drop  tinkling  down  among  the  growing  heaps' 
of  ashes.  When  the  casement  rattles  in  the  gust,  and  the  snow- 
flakes  or  the  sleety  rain-drops  pelt  bard  against  the  window-panes, 
then  I  spread  out  my  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  certainty  that  thoughts 
and  fencies  will  gleam  forth  upon  it,  like  stars  at  twilight,  or  like 
violets  in  May — perhaps  to  f&deas  soon.  However  transitory  their 
glow,  they  at  least  shine  amid  the  darksome  shadow  which  the 
clouds  of  the  outward  sky  fling  through  the  room.  Blessed,  there- 
fore, and  reverently  welcomed  by  me,  her  true-born  son,  be  New- 
England's  winter,  which  makes  us,  one  and  all,  the  nurslings  of  the 
storm,  and  sings  a  familiar  lullaby  even  in  the  wildest  shriek  of  the 
December  blast  Now  look  we  forth  again,  and  see  how  much  of 
of  his  task  the  storm-spirit  has  done. 

Slow  and  sure !  He  has  the  day,  perchance  the  week,  before 
him,  and  may  lake  his  own  time  to  accomplish  Natnre's  burial  In 
snow.  A  smooth  mantle  is  scarcely  yet  thrown  over  the  withered 
gnss-plat,  and  die  dry  stalks  of  annuals  still  thrust  themselves 
through  the  while  sorAice  in  all  parts  of  the  garden.    The  leaflets 
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rose  bashes  stand  shirering  in  a  shallow  snow  drift,  looking  poor 
things  !  as  disconsolate  as  if  they  poasesaed  a  human  consciousness 
of  the  dreary  scene.  This  is  a  aad  ^me  for  the  shrnbs  that  do  not 
perish  with  the  Bummcr;  they  neither  lire  nor  die;  what  they  re- 
tain of  life  seems  but  the  chilling  sense  of  death.  Very  sad  are  the 
flower-shrubs  in  mid-winter  !  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  now  all 
white,  save  where  (he  eddying  wind  has  kept  them  bare  at  the  bleak 
corners.  To  discem  the  real  intensity  of  the  storm,  ^re  must  fix 
opon  some  distant  object, — as  yonder  spire, — and  observe  how  the 
riotoQs  gust  fights  with  the  descending  snow  throughout  the  inter- 
Tcning  space.  Sometimes  the  entire  prospect  is  obscored ;  then* 
again,  we  hare  a  distinct,  but  transient  glimpse  of  the  tall  steeple, 
like  a  giant's  ghost ;  and  now  the  dense  wreaths  sweep  between,  as 
if  demons  were  flinging  snow-drifts  at  each  other,  in  mid-air.  Look 
next  into  the  street,  where  we  have  an  amusing  parallel  to  the  com- 
bat of  those  fancied  demons  in  the  upper  regions.  It  is  a  snow-bal- 
tle  of  school-boys.  What  a  pretty  satire  on  war  and  military 
glory  might  be  written,  in  the  form  ofa  child's  story,  by  describing 
the  snow-hall  fights  of  two  rival  schools,  the  alternate  defeats 
and  victories  of  each,  and  the  final  triumph  of  one  party,  or  perhaps 
of  neither!  What  pitched  battles,  worthy  to  be  chanted  in  IIo- 
meric  strains  !  What  storming  of  fortresses,  built  all  of  massive 
snow-blocka!  What  feats  of  individual  prAwess,  and  embodied  on- 
sets of  martial  enthusiasmT  And  when  some  well  contested  and  de- 
cisive victory  had  put  a  period  to  the  war,  both  armies  should  unite 
to  build  &  lofty  monument  of  snow  upon  the  battle-field,  and  crown 
it  with  the  victor's  statue,  hewn  of  the  same  frozen  marble.  In  a 
few  days  or  weeks  thereafter,  the  passer-by  would  observe  a  shape- 
less mound  upon  the  level  common ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  fomona 
victory,  would  ask — 'How  came  it  there!  Who  reared  it!  And  what 
means  it!'  The  shattered  pedestal  of  many  a  battle-monnment  has 
provoked  these  questions,  when  none  could  answer. 

Turn  we  again  to  the  fireside,  and  sit  musing  there,  lending  our 
ears  to  the  wind,  till  perhaps  it  shall  seem  like  an  articulate  voice, 
and  dictate  wild  and  airy  matter  for  the  pen.  Would  it  might  in- 
spire me  to  sketch  out  the  personification  of  a  New  England  winter ! 
And  that  idea,  if  I  can  seize  the  snow-wreathed  figures  that  flit  be- 
fore my  fancy,  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  next  page.  How  dnea 
winter  herald  his  approach!  By  the  shrieking  blast  of  latter 
autumn,  which  is  Nature's  cry  of  lamentation,  as  the  destroyer 
rushes  among  the  shivering  groves  where  she  has  lingered,  and 
scattered  the  sear  leaves  upon  the  tempest.  When  that  cry  is  heard 
Aht  people  wrap  themselves  in  cloaks,  and  shake  their  heads  dis- 
tonsolately,  saying — 'Winter  is  at  hand!'  Then  the  axe  of  the 
wood-cuvter  echoes  sharp  and  diligently  in  the  forest,— then  the 
eoal-merchanta  rejoice,  became  each  shriek  of  Nature  in  her  agony 
rou  t.  HO.  III.  r 
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■jds  BamethiDg  to  die  price  of  coal  per  ton — then  the  pest-smoke 
•pretds  ita  aromatic  fragrance  through  the  atmosphere.  A  few  days 
more ;  and  at  erentidei  the  children  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
dimly  perceive  the  flaunting  of  a  snowy  mantle  in  the  air.  It  is 
stem  winter's  resture.  They  crowd  around  the  hearth,  and  cling 
to  their  mother's  gown,  or  press  between  their  &ther's  knees, 
affrighted  by  the  hollow  roaring  voice,  that  bellows  adown  the  wide 
fine  of  the  chimney.  It  i«  the  voice  of  winter  ;  and  when  parents 
and  children  bear  it,  they  shudder  and  exclaim — *  Winter  is  come  1 
Cold  winter  has  begun  his  reign  already  !'  Now,  throughout  New* 
England,  each  hearth  becomes  an  altar,  sending  up  the  smoke  of  a 
continued  sacrifice  to  the  immitigable  deity  who  tyrannizes  over 
forest,  country-side,  and  town.  Wrapt  in  his  white  mantle,  his  staff 
a  huge  icicle,  his  beard  and  hair  a  wind-tossed  snow-drift,  he  travels 
over  the  land,  in  the  midst  of  the  northern  blast ;  and  wo  to  the 
homeless  wanderer  whom  he  finds  upon  his  path !  There  he  lies 
stark  and  stiff,  a  human  shape  of  ice,  on  the  spot  where  winter  over- 
took him.  On  strides  the  tyivnt  over  the  rushing  rivers  and  broad 
lakes,  which  turn  to  rock  beneath  his  footsteps.  His  dreary  empire 
is  established  ;  all  around  stretches  the  desolation  of  the  Pole.  Yet 
not  ungrateful  be  his  New-England  children — (for  winter  is  our  sire, 
though  a  stem  and  rough  one) — not  ungrateful  even  for  the  severi- 
ties, which  have  nourished  our  unyielding  strength  of  character. 
And  let  us  thank  him,  too,  for  the  sleigh-ridc^,  cheered  by  the  music 
of  merry  bells — for  the  crackling  and  rustling  hearth,  when  the 
ruddy  fire-light  gleams  on  hardy  manhood  and  the  blooming  cheek 
of  woman — for  all  the  home-enjoyments,  and  the  kindred  virtues, 
which  flourish  in  a  frozen  soil.  Not  that  we  grieve,  when,  after 
some  seven  months  of  storm  and  bitter  frost,  spring,  in  the  guise  of 
a  flower-crowned  virgin,  is  seen  driving  away  the  hoary  despot,  pelt- 
ing him  with  violets  by  the  handful,  and  strewing  green  grass  on 
the  path  behind  hiro.  Often,  ere  he  will  give  up  his  empire,  old 
winter  mshes  fiercely  back,  and  hurls  a  snow  drift  at  the  shrinking 
form  of  spring ;  yet,  step,  by  step,  he  is  compelled  to  retreat  north- 
ward, and  spends  the  summer  month  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

Such  fantasies,  intermixed  among  graver  toils  of  mind,  have  made 
the  winter's  day  pass  pleasantly.  Meanwhile,  the  storm  has  raged 
without  abatement,  and  now,  as  the  brief  afternoon  declines,  is  toss- 
ing denser  volumes  to  and  fro  about  the  atmosphere.  On  the  win- 
dow-sill, there  is  a  layer  of  snow,  reaching  half  way  up  the  lowest 
pane  of  glass.  The  garden  is  one  unbroken  bed.  Along  the  street 
are  two  or  three  spots  of  uncovered  earth,  where  the  gust  has 
whirled  away  the  snow,  heaping  it  elsewhere  to  the  fence-tops,  or 
]riling  huge  banks  against  the  doors  of  houses.  A  solitary  passen- 
ger is  seen,  now  striding  mid-leg  deep  across  a  drift,  now  scudding 
over  the  bare  ground,  while  his  cloak  ii  swollen  with  the  wind— 
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and  now  the  gingling  of  bells — a  slug^sh  eonnd,  responsive  to.  th« 
horse's  loilsome  progress  through  the  unbroken  drifts,  announcM 
the  passage  of  a  sleigh,  with  a  boy  clinging  behind,  and  ducking  hig 
head  to  escape  detection  by  the  driver.  Nest  comes  a  sledge,  la- 
den with  wood  for  some  unthrifty  housekeeper,  whom  winter  has 
surprised  at  a  cold  hearth.  But  what  dismal  equip&ge  now  strug. 
gles  along  the  uneren  street.  A  sable  hearse,  bestrewn  with  snow, 
is  bearing  a  deed  man  through  the  storm  to  his  frozen  bed.  Obi 
how  dreary  is  a  burial  in  winter,  when  the  bosom  of  mother  earth 
has  no  warmth  for  her  poor  child ! 

Evening — the  early  eve  of  December — begins  to  spread  its 
deepening  veil  orer  the  comfortless  scene ;  the  fire-light  gradually 
brightens,  and  throws  my  flickering  shadow  against  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  the  chamber  ;  but  still  the  storm  rages  and  rattles  against 
the  windows.  Alas  !  I  shiver,  and  tbiok  it  time  to  be  disconsolate. 
But,  taking  a  farewell  glance  at  dead  nature  in  her  shroud,  I  per- 
ceive a  flock  of  snow-birds,  skimming  lightsomely  through  the  tem- 
pest, and  flitting  from  drift  to  drift,  as  sportively  as  swallows  in  the 
delightful  prime  of  summer.  Whence  come  they  7  Where  do  they 
build  their  nesta,  and  seek  their  food  I  Why,  having  airy  wings,  do 
they  not  follow  summer  around  the  earth,  instead  of  making  them- 
selves till?  playmates  of  the  storm,  and  fluttering  on  the  dreary 
verge  of  the  winter's  eve  T  I  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor  why  - 
yet  my  spirit  has  been  cheered  by  that  wandering  flock  of  snow-birds. 


THE  NUN. 


That  fair  and  fragile  Ibnn — before  a  ihriiie 
Wliere  Bternet  ipiriu  might  adore,— ■tor  toKLj 
Benmed  fiom  that  canvass  on  her  upturned  gaie 
The  Virgin  Mother's  heavenly  smile,  in  all 
Iti  holy  radiance  of  innocence, — 
Type  or  the  yearning  heart's  unfouad  Ideal 
Of  Woman  deified  I 

Across  berbrow 
The  fillet's  anowy  circlet  preued  lb«  locki 
That  once  »o  richly  clustered  there-,  behind 
Hung  b  daric  length  that  fearful  prison  Veil, 
And  round  her  drooped  a  solemn  drapery. 
Sable  andsad;  while ofl her boaom  rested, 
In  silver  sheen,  the  Cross, — meet  embtems  of 
Her  lonely  life  of  purity  and  prayer. 
And  sacrifice  of  ber  whole  bioiiai)  heart 
DmoitsOod: 

She  was  a  fkir  yomig  girl. 
With  a  deep  ihoogMtit]  ii{Mrit  from  her  childhood, 
Tbu  never  seemed  to  find  ila  natural  sphere 
'  Mid  IhB  bririit  sports  and  jovB  of  that  Bwest  BC4  ^-~  ■ 
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Bh  met  lomd  to  feed,  in  Mlitude, 

And  (apt  and  lilent  mining,  for  awaj 

From  pnaent  si^ht  and  sound,  ita  own  untoU 

AtmI  all  anconsciooseravingi,  after  what 

It  fcuod  Bot  elaewhtre  than  wUbirr  it, — walehing 

The  viuoni  dim,  but  oh,  hov  beautiful. 

Uprising  froni  the  depthiof  her  ownheait. 

And  BoBling  on  its  trembling  tides  of  tliought, 

Lik«  the  bright  goddeas  of  Cythem's  ware,— 

Or  Matening  la  the  wlonn  harmoniea 

Waked  o'er  the  dcMceiliG  stri^a  of  thai  Mreet  Ijit, 

Her  own  joung  sialeas  spirit,  by  eaeh  breath 

Of  wandecing;  bnciea,  like  th«  sephyr's  lute, 

Bo  faiot  and  wild.    Thus  passed  her  childbood'a  yearly 

Among  OS,  but  scarce  with  us, — like  a  dove. 

With  pn*oned  wing,  that  erer  sends  its  eye 

Sadly  towards  it*  brighter  Botiie  clinK 

Through  the  fu  ctovds,  and  longs  to  See  away. 

She  wasbelovedby  bU;  sad  lored  in  turn. 

But  with  a  gentle  calmnesn — deep,  though  mild. 

And  Ibnd,  thougb  paniordeas, — even  as  an  angd, 

Walking  midat  human  life  and  human  loTe, 

Might  sroile  in  kindly  lendemea^lfae  while 

Bis  soul  was  lighing  for  iu  own  enpyrean. 

She  sought  the  Veil— and  who  could  chide  1— we  fell 

She  was  not  for  our  world,  nor  it  for  her. 

We  could  not  bid  thai  pare  and  gentle  spirit 

Dwell  midst  its  whiri  of  grteb  and  sins  mdpaMions. 

And  so  that  saddest  of  farewells  wns  atid, 

And  in  the  gbry  of  her  loTelineas, 

And  the  deep  holy  aidor  that  wa&  burning 

'Midst  that  dai^  light,  soul-kindled,  from  her  eyei^ 

She  offered  up  herself  a  sacrifice 

Of  life  and  love  and  purity,  to  Hearen. 

Perchance  'ivta  but  b  beantiftil  delvion, 
That  prisoned  Kfe  of  prayer  and  solilude— 
But  OS  she  knelt,  so  innocent  and  fair — 
Her  thin  haikds  clasped — her  look  aptamed — a  tings, 
Alas,  ofhectic  brightness,  on  her  cheek — 
Her  delicate  features  so  attenuate, 
And  marble  pale,  from  ber  aad  way  of  lifb — 
But  a  deep  rapture,  passing  underWandiag, 
Qlowing  within  her  soul,  and  radiant 
O'er  all  the  sculptured  beauty  of  her  face — < 

The  rapture  of  the  lore  of  heavenly  things 

And  hesTcnly  thought,  which  uw  absorbed  and  Ill«d 

All  that  young  heart's  unfathomed  depths  of  love — 

Methooghtshe  almost  aeoned  some  Aeshkss  qiiiit. 

Wandered  away  from  ber  far  seraph  choir,   - 

And  doomed  to  dwell  awhile  in  our  dark  epbere, — 

Shrinking  aside  6om  iia  rude  slnfe  of  paaaiona 

Within  (be  shrine  of  its  own  purity, 

To  live  there  on  its  memories  and  hope*, — 

Tin  the  frail  bond  that  fettered  it  ibouM  melt 

Before  that  burning  glow  ofloTe  and  thought, 

That  wasted  whOe  it  glorified  iu  dayl 
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aETROSPKCTIVE  TEW  OP  THE  SOUTH-AMEEICAN  BTATEi 

In  the  former  ptut  of  this  ■nicle,  gtncnd  vieva  ven  prescDted  of  the  -ifiteiii  by 
which  the  Sponiih  damiDloiis  in  America  ^rere  goTern«d — of  their  condition  dtiring 
die  latter  fetus  of  the  aabBiitenee  cf  thai  ajrMeni — and  «f  th*  MtctoniiBneea  which 
imroadiately  led  (he  inhabitanta  of  those  couBlriea  to  oppose  ibe  avthority  of  Spain ; 
together  with  iketches  of  llie  CTcnts  which  marked  the  convnenconent  of  thcnm^h 
in  the  aeTenil  sections.  The  occurrencea  last  mentionBd  took  place  during  the  year 
ISIO  and  1811,  and  vera  the  consequeocee  of  the  diradntion  of  the  cetitnl  Junta  in 
Spain,  the  otablishiBent  of  the  Regency  at  Cadiz,  «nd  the  auiniiraaniE  ofita  Ortca. 

Whes  the  accounts  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  mtlhortties  at  Caraccaa  (on 
(be  Iftth  of  April,  181Q)  arnrrd  at  Cadiz,  the  Regency  being  si  firat  inclined  to  us* 
<onciliatary  measures,  isnifld  a  derrte  by  which  the  commercial  privileges  of  tha 
American  dominiona  wire  materiaDy  enlarged.  Had  this  deoee  been  carried  into 
execution,  possibly  the  dislurbanizea  might  h^re  been,  at  least  fbr  a  time,  quieted ; 
the  Dierehanls  of  Cadis,  however,  who  were  bH  internted  in  the  oontiiiuimce  of  tba 
natrietive  ayatem  of  trade,  by  means  of  which  they  enjoyed  adviiMnges  as  profitable 
la  theaudves  as  onerous  lo  the  Amcrienns,  vehemently  opposed  these  conceniona, 
and  Ihur  infloetKe  was  niCEcient  ta  occasion  the  recall  of  the  decree.  In  place  of 
ooncfliatory  measmes,  it  was  than  resolved  Choi  tbrce  ihould  be  used  lo  subdue  tha 
Americans;  accordin^y  a  Ivge  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  Porto  Sico,  as  the  moat 
convenient  point  Cir  the  commencement  of  operiUions  against  CarsccBS,  and  b  com- 
miasiooer,  named  CoTtavairia,  was  empowered  to  employ  any  means  which  ht 
might  consider  proper,  to  effect  the  pacificatieti,  as  il  waa  lenned.of  the  revolted  pn>> 

lo  the  mesBlime,  the  Sections  of  Depuliea  to  tbeOeno^Ccvta  wei«ooiidueted,M 

iar  as  wag  practicable,  consideiing  that  large  portions  of  the  kmgdoro  were  occupied 
ly  the  French ;  and  at  die  end  of  the  summer  a  htmdred  and  Iwenty-seveo  penofw 
^tpeared  at  Cadiz  as  repi«acDtatlves  ftma  various  provinces  of  Spain.  In  many 
porta  of  the  kmgdom  no  dectiooa  had  been  held,  and  no  deputies  presented  themaelve* 
Irom  America;  as  this,  however,  htnl  been  fbreseoi,  the  vacancies  were  Ailed  by 
•nbstilotes,  chosen  principally  from  among  the  nativea  of  the  Qnreprasented  provinces, 
twenty-ux  being  aQMced  to  the  Indian  dominions,  and  lwaity>t}rree  to  Spain. 

These  prdindinary  matters  having  been  amnged,  the-Cortes  held  their  Gist  mee^ 
ingonthe  34th  of  September,  1810.  They  began  their  labours  by  a  aolemn  declani- 
ti<»i  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  dominions  resided  wholly  in  tb«  Nation,  th* 
Tcpresentotives  of  which,  in  cotueqiKBee  possessed  (he  powerof  determining  upon  th* 
institutions  most  prcfwr  Ibr  tbeir  govemmml.  In  t)w  exercise  of  the  conuiltient 
power  (bus  assumed,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Briti^  Ctdiinel  to  the 
contrary,  (he  Cnrlcs  forthwith  iBSued  s  ntmiber  of  Decrees  by  which  (he  system  of 
the  Government  in  both  honiepheres  was  materially  oltered.  The  litqaiMtion 
was  abolished,  aiui  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  curtailed ;  nearly  all  (he  previ- 
Misly  existing  realrictiona  upon  the  press  were  removed;  the  Indians  were  relieved 
fitnn  many  of  their  peculiar  grievances,  and  subsefiuently  all  fi'ee  inhabitants  of  the 
domininna  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  political  rights-,  the  elective 
f^nchite  waa  extended,  and  the  numlier  of  rrpreseDtatives  (o  be  aent  by  (be  countries 
beyond  aea  was  increased.  Some  of  (hs  harsher  meaaorra  of  the  Regency,  with  regard 
to  the  revolted  provinoes,  were  countermanded,  and  the  Ticcroys  Captains-Gene- 
ral, and  other  govcmora  were  Instructed  lo  act  with  jusliee  towards  the  people  who 
^lould  remain  fam  in  theii  ^legiatic*,  and  with  lenity  towards  the  insurgenia. 
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These  concenioiM,  bowerei,  Game  too  late  to  produce  (he  desind  eftecU.  Erelbcr 
were  hnowQ  in  AnicncB,  snd  indi^  ere  many  of  ihem  were  made,  neariy  oil  tlw 
proTineei  eicept  ihoae  in  Feni  tuld  GualemBla  were  in  s  itaie  of  inHurrecdon ;  lbs 
frenersl  iirilalion  had  been  likewise  increased  by  \\\e  an iva\  of  the  paeificaling  foreea, 
(ud  the  koowtedgeoflhe  severe  orden  sent  by  (be  Refency,  Cktbccu  and  La  Plata 
ware  almoal  wholly  in  the  posseesion  of  Ihe  iiwurgeBIs ;  the  porU  of  thoie  coonUieB 
were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade;  their  Junlaa  liad  entered  into  comiouniEalioiw 
with  (he  ctnnmanderi  of  the  British  naval  etalions  iu  the  viciuity  of  iheir  ciwat«,  asA 
bad  even  sent  coDUnisatoiiers  to  London  (amon^  wliom  was  Simon  BoUtbt,  from 
Caraccas)  empowered  to  negotiate  for  the  recogoiiion  of  their  independeoce.  Under 
theae  favorable  ciicuinsUnCBs,  the  rcvolutionista  were  little  ioelincd  to  retract;  asthey 
had  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Junta  or  of  (lie  Begency,  ■> 
thEy  denied  the  right  of  the  Cortes,  in  which  America  was  not  represented,  to  legia- 
lote  for  it*  inhabitants:  and  they  rejected  the  proposed  ameliomliiHia  as  iunifHcient 
tr  illusory,  treating  Ibem  rather  as  the  otTsprings  of  weuknesa  and  dissimulalion  than 
aa  the  results  and  evidences  of  more  liberal  dispositions  on  the  port  of  the  SpanianU, 
Proceeding  farther  in  this  line  of  opinion,  it  soon  became  an  established  principbi 
among  the  Americans,  that  whatever  might  be  done  in  Spain  or  by  Spaniards  with* 
out  the  assent  of  the  Monarch,  migbt  be  done  under  similar  circumstani;cs  in  America 
and  by  Americans.  In  virtue  of  this  bread  assumption,  and  in  imitation  of  tin 
Saprerac  Junta  of  SevIUe,  the  provisiotial  authorities  of  tbe  several  sections  firtan 
which  the  Spanish  rulers  had  been  expelled,  proceeded  to  summon  legislative  Ot 
constituent  assembliea.  To  iheic  bodies  the  name  of  CimgTea  was  uniformly  p.'^tlt 
in  place  of  thai  of  Corla ;  in  laet  the  institutions  of  the  United  Slates  had  becoms 
the  theme  of  universal  praise,  and  tlieirapplication  to  the  newly  freed  counlriea  wH 
pnerally  desired. 

The  commisuonert  from  Caraccas  and  La  Plata  were  received  by  Ibe  people  of 
England  with  every  demonstration  of  good  will  and  sympathy;  the  mbistry,  how- 
ever, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  gave  no  encouragement  to  their  projects  for  a 
■eparadon  from  Spain,  and  oidy  consented  to  olTrr  to  the  Cortes  its  mediation,  in 
order  to  procure  a  compromise  between  the  paniea.  The  eommissionere  having 
agreed  to  (his  proposition,  the  offer  was  formally  made  to  tbe  Cortes,  The  Deputies 
for  America,  who  appear  to  have  discharged  their  assumed  duties  with  fidebty,  wen 
urgent  for  i(B  acceptance,  and  to  that  eflect,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1811,  they  addressed 
to  the  assembly  an  eloquent  representation.  The  merchants  and  principal  inhabitant 
of  Cadiz,  however,  a^n  appeared  as  tbe  advocates  of  violent  measurel,  to  reduee  tl« 
revolutionists  to  submission;  they  offered  to  advonce  fiinds  for  the  proteeation  of 
the  war  against  tbe  insurgent  provinces,  and  even  threatened,  in  case  the  pn^uMct 
mediation  were  aci^pted,  to  eipel  the  Cortes  from  their  gates.  The  diacumion  wss 
long;  it  ended,  however,  in  the  refnsal  of  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  end  tte 
delerminntion  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Oovcrnmenl,  to  use  the  most  energMie 
means  for  the  subjection  of  the  rebels ;  accordingly,  as  the  successes  of  the  otnnbined 
forces  of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal,  agaiiisl  Ihe  French,  rendered  tioopa 
di^aablt,  they  were  dispatched  to  America.  The  British  Government,  upon  this, 
publicly  declared  its  intention  to  remain  neutnJ  in  lhecontes(,  so  long  as  the  insut- 
gems  should  not  (tdce  part  with  the  French;  and  the  commiwionera  of  Caracra« 
and  La  Plata  returned  to  their  countries  to  warn  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  ccming 

Before  the  resohs  of  these  measures  could  be  estimated  in  Spain,  the  Cortea  had 
completed  what  was  considered  by  them  as  the  grand  object  of  their  meeting,  namely 
the  Constitution  by  which  the  Government  of  the  Spanish  dominions  was  to  be  in 
future  regulated.  It  was  solemnly  promnlgaled  at  Cadiz  on  the  19tbDf  March,  191^ 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons,  of  whom  fifty  represented  or  wera 
supposed  to  represent,  the  several  divisions  of  the  former  Indian  empire,  the  olben 
being  delegates  from  Spain.  Of  this  mnoh  lauded  much  vituperated  schans  of 
Govcnuneni,  our  limits  do  not  allow  ua  either  to  present  a  ninitta  uialyais,  or  to 
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discuas  the  chaiacur.  The  study  of  ii  ii  BKuaaay  for  those  who  wish  (o  fonn  ooro- 
petent  ideaasrihe  aclual  foima  of  goTErnmentof  Ihe  Soalh  American  Republics,  in 
■11  of  which  ils  futures  are  to  be  found  more  or  less  modified.  Wecannot,  however, 
sToid  ciung  some  of  it«  prineipnl  proriBiom,  and  those  specially  sdccling  the  Aiuen- 
cam  dominiona. 

Bf  the  Constilution  of  18IS,  the  Spanish  notion  was  declared  to  consist  of  till 
Spaniards  in  either  hemisphere.  Spaniards  were  sll  free  men,  bom  and  residing  in 
the  9p(uiiah  domioions,  and  othen  lo  whom  Ihe  some  privileges  might  be  granted. 
Spanish  citizens,  whoatonecouldfoleiOrbeelecUdiOrbe  appointed  to  civil  liustaand 
offices,  were  all  Spaniards  except  ihoae  who  Were,  hj  eilher  parent,  of  African  des- 
cent; iheloUer  might,  boweier,  be  admitted  to  Ihoseprivilef^  under  certain  circum- 
■tanc««.  The  gorernment  was  to  be  en  hereditary  monarchy,  Ferdinand  VII.  htaag 
ncognised  aa  the  King )  the  powers  of  the  State,  however,  were  divided  into  three 
InnebM — the  IiCgialative,  the  Eliecutive,  and  the  Judicial — the  attributes  of  each  Of 
which  were  disthMily  defined.  The  Legiilativt  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  a 
tin^  body  of  Deputies,  chosen  indirectly  fbr  two  years,  by  the  dtizena,  the  King 
poBsouns  only  a  limited  right  of  veto  upon  iti  enactments )  the  Executive  dutiei 
were  cominiued  lo  the  King,  who  was  aided  by  a  Council  of  State,  and  acted  ihrou^ 
nine  reapoMible  ministers ;  to  the  AudieTitias  er  Cottrls  alone  belonged  (he  applicft- 
tioD  ofthelawsin  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  territories  of  the  empire  were  lo  be 
divided  into  Provinces,  all  of  which  were  to  be  governed  in  the  ume  manner  by  a 
Chisfl  whom  Ibe  King  would  appoint,  and  o  Provincinl  Deputation  composed  of 
memben  chosen  biennially  by  the  citixens;  the  basis  c^  the  ooiiono!  represenlallon 
was  to  be  the  same  in  every  part  of  Ihe  doioioions,  the  number  of  Deputies  sent  by 
««ch  Province  being  proporuoned  to  the  number  of  Spanish,  citizens  inhabiting  1l 
The  Councilor  the  Indies,  which  had  disappeand  in  the  course  «f  the  great  political 
tempest,  was  replaced  by  a  fSnister  of  Ike  Kiagdata  beyond  Sea  ;  the  jirtss  was  freed 
from  all  resliietions,  and  ttom  all  responsibility,  except  euch  at  might  be  imposed  on 
it  by  the  laws.  In  fine,  throughout  the  whi^  Spanish  empire,  the  stme  fiirms  of 
administration  were  established,  and  the  same  civil  rights  were  recogniEcd,  no  privi* 
lege  or  disability  being  founded  onhirtb-ploce  or  descent,  except  with  ressidtoper- 
•ons  of  African  origin.  The  Qeneral  Govenmient  was  empowei-ad  to  delay  the  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  in  those  parts  of  the  dommiona,  lo  which  it  should  not  be 
considered  judicious  to  apply  them  immediately. 

The  Constilution  was  made  known  in  some  ports  of  Amerioa  before,  and  in  others 
aAer,the  arrival  of  the  forces  sent  from  Spain  lo  reducelhem  to  submission.  Neither 
the  arrow  nor  the  olive  branch  proved  effectual  for  thst  purpose;  resisiance  was  op- 
posed to  the  former  wherever  it  was  practicable;  the  lalter  was  generally  rvjccted 
with  scorn,  and  when  accepted  was  only  used  ss  a  means  of  offence  against  those 
who  offered  it.  Long  experience  of  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  Spanish  Oo- 
Tcmmenl  hod  rendered  the  Americans  suspicious  with  regard  toils  concessions;  tm 
oonfidenee  was  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Corlea,  in  holding  out  these  liberal  tenns, 
or  in  the  power  of  Ihat  body  to  mainlain  Ihe  new  institutions.  T^mco  Danae*  tf 
do7ia/cTenUi~-wisi  felt  if  not  expressed  by  every  thinking  individual. 

Constitutions  had  likewise  been  already  rormed,and  sworn  lo  in  America,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  was  incompatible  with  allegiance  to  Ihe  Spanish  Government 
In  Coraccaa  the  Congress  met  agreeably  lo  ihe  call  of  the  Junin,  in  June,  IBU;  on 
tltt  1th  of  July  of  the  some  year,  it  published  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
that  section,  for  which  was  adopted  the  name  of  the  Qmfederaiei  States  of  Vaiexuela  i 
end  on  the  23d  of  December  following  a  repuUieen  constitution,  formed  nearly  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  was  promulgated.  General  Miranda,  who 
IuhI  arrived  from  England,  was  appointed  chief  of  Ihe  forces,  and  Bolivar,  acting 
under  him,  was  entrusted  with  the  important  cinnmand  of  the  fortress  of  Porto 
Cabcllo.  The  Spanish  troops  were  shut  np  at  Coro,  and  one  or  two  other  placet 
near  the  coast;  quiet  was  restored,  and  all  things  wore  a  fsvorable  aspect  in  the 
MwBttle.    SuddeDly,bo«eTeriea'u>l«'nUeraTerae:  oatheS6lhofMareh,I8IS, 
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llie  whols  cwiMxy  tm  iHTolTed  m  ruin,  political  as  weU  as  phf  wol,  by  an  Mnu- 
qnake,  (he  iiical  violent  of  which  we  hare  any  reconled  accounts.  The  ciliei  in 
which  resided  the  weaJlhiest,  most  intelligeut,  and  inauenlial  persons,  were,  many 
ofthem,  entirely  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  IfUled  or  wounded  by  the  ^^idtiil 
concussion.  In  Caiacoas  and  its  vicinity  upwards  of  twenty  ihousuod  pnonB 
perished.  The  awe^Mnick  aurviTors  ncglwled  their  usual  labours,  and  the  prieat^ 
most  of  whom  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ^win,  succeeded  in  persuading  Ibcm, 
thot  these  miseries  had  been  inflicted  by  heaven,  as  spcciul  cbosiisBnems  Ibi  their 
impious  rebellion.  The  SpaniardB  did  not  &il  to  take  advanlage  of  these  circulft> 
■tances;  their  chief  craomander,  Mooleverds,  who,  from  a  niidihipman,  had  been 
made  a  generiJ,  by  treachery,  obtained  posaesaion  of  Pono  Cabello,  and  having  re. 
c«ived  reinforcemeDts  from  Porto  Rico,  soon  silonced  uU  opposition.  Miranda 
Kcing  that  reaiatanca  was  hopcbss,  signed  a  capitulation  at  Vitloria,  on  (he  36th  of 
July,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Caraccas  ahould  acknowledge  the  Spanish  Cdb- 
■titution,  and  send  Depuues  to  the  Cortes ,  that  llioae  who  preferred  it  miglil  lean 
the  country  within  a  certain  period,  and  that  the  liberty  atu)  propeily  oT  those  who 
icniained  should  be  respected. 

This  rapilulHlion  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  retnoitatrancesi  and  representa- 
tions ofBolivar,  and  ofmanyotlier  chief  persons,  who  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  be  fulfilled  by  the  Spaniorda.  Their  anticipations  proved  to  baTe  been  well 
founded  ;  for  KonieTerde,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posseaaioa  of  Caraccas,  cont- 
menced  a  system  of  murder,  persecution  and  robbery  against  the  wretched  iohaln- 
tants,  who  liad  tckea  part  in  the  rebellion.  Miranda  attempted  to  escape  from  La- 
guaira ;  but  Bolivar  and  hi*  frionds  detennlning  that  he  should  not  be  alone  (ieed 
from  tlie  evils  which,  aa  they  conceived,  be  had  tlius  brought  upon  their  country, 
delivered  him  up  to  Montereide,  by  whom  he  was  lent  to  Spain,  whcis  he  renmined 
in  a  dungeon  until  hia  death  in  1617.  Bolivar  and  hia  &iendt  made  their  way  lo 
Carthagena. 

The  Spanish  Cortea  approved  the  violations  of  the  treaty  of  Vittoria,  declaring, 
by  solemn  act,  thai  faiii  teas  «ot  ta  be  kept  icUK  rebelt.  Alter  the  cstabUahiaent  of 
this  horrid  principle  of  action,  the  contest  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Amei-icaoB 
waacotiductcd  byboth  ponies  to  ilstermination,  with  that  tiger-like  ferocity,  which 
has,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  cbaracteiized  the  Spanish  race.  It  is,  however,  dn« 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  inanrgents  to  acknowledge  that  they  appear  in  general  lo  hBv« 
acted  with  much  mote  humanity  than  their  enemies,  that  the  bhtody  deeds  com* 
mitted  by  them  were,  in  most  easeo,  retaliatory,  and  that  fiequent  attempts  wei« 
mode  by  tbem  to  indoce  the  Spanish  commandeis  to  adopt  a  milder  system  of 

In  New  Granada  nearly  all  iheprovinceshad  refiiaed  la  recognise  (he  existing  Span- 
ish Government,  and  had  determined  to  adopt  the  repnLllenn  system ;  they  diflered, 
bowever.  upon  the  queition,  whether  their  Republic  should  he  a  confederacy  of  seve- 
ral States,  or  should  havs  all  its  powers  committed  to  one  central  govemmenl.  The 
provinces  nearest  Bogota  preftned  the  latter  form,  while  these  more  distant,  were  in 
flivor  of  the  PedenJ  system.  The  difTerence  of  views  upon  this  subject  prevenlol 
Qnity  of  action,  not  only  in  New  Oranada,  but  likewise  in  every  other  pan  of  Span- 
ish America ;  it  enabled  the  Eluropeaiui  to  maitUain  their  ground  much  longer  than 
they  otherwise  could  have  done,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
civildiscmdinthosecountrica.  The  diflerencebeing  great,  was  not  to  be  easily  compro- 
mised, and  two  independentgovcmmenls  were  established,  one  at  Cartha^na  and  tha 
other  nt  Bogota,  upon  bases  which  it  is  needless  to  explain  or  qualify. 

At  Bo^la,  Qcnerol  Narino  ruled  absotately  under  the  title  of  President ;  io  Car- 
thagena the  constitutional  chief  Torrices,  seems  to  have  acted  with  more  regard  for 
(ho  wislies  and  advantage  of  the  people.  In  each  state  however,  the  laws  were  of 
little  avail,  as  tlie  whole  country  was  ever  distuAed  by  civil  and  military  contests. 

At  Carthagena,  Bolivar  succeeded  in  orgaDising  a  small  force,  with  which  be  ag«in 
raised  the  standard  of  <^^>osition  to  Spainin  Venezuela;  his  attempts  ho^evtr  only 
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i^rad  to  agitate  (he  peofde,  'while  on  the  Mbn  hand,  they  proToked  the  oneltis*  of 
Iha  Royalitu,  vhich  wero  daily  exnciwd  towardi  nil  nupeeted  of  raToring  the 
oune  of  Che  insuTfcnu.  Among  the  wretchea  who  ut  thia  time  prorad  thcmaelTw 
bf  tlieir  feracily  aa  welt  aa  tlieir  boldoeu  nod  actirity,  to  be  worthy  Hlcc«Baoia 
of  the  Spaniards  of  tiie  l&h  century,  tbe  most  diatinguiahed  were  Morales,  mA  the 
nonaterBoTe*;  tbe  foUowera  of  the  laiisr  being  almost  all  libenoed  negro  alana, 
needed  no  atimulua  to  exeite  them  to  bloody  deeds. 

Tbe  Junta  of  dnito  aaaumed  the  name  and  power*  of  a  conttitoent  Congresa  about 
the  end  of  1811 ;  and  liaTing  declared  tbe  indcpendtOM  of  that  vast  and  rich  region, 
alao  composed  and  solemnly  iasued  aConatituiion  for  ilie  regulation  of  iia  GoTemnient. 
Tbii  constitulion  was  ipeedily  overthrown  by  Qeneral  Torrea,  who  anivid  Eron 
Spain  in  1813,  with  the  title  of  Preaident  and  Captain  General  of  Ouito,  and  with  ft 
Wall  fines  of  wteran  Iroope  to  sustain  bim.  The  only  reaiatanee  which  for  a  mo- 
n  pramised  to  be  eflectnal  on  the  pan  of  tbe  Independents,  waa  made  under  tJia 
1  of  Alexander  Macoulay,  a  native  of  York  in  Virginia.  Thia  gallaiit 
youth,  when  not  twenty  years  old,  went  to  Cartbagena,  and  tbence  to  Bogota,  in 
Oder  to  aid  the  patriots;  having  been  mistaken  G>r  a  spy  and  badly  treated  at  tha 
latter  place,  he  next  offered  his  aervicea  to  tbe  Government  of  Popayan,  by  which 
they  were  accepted,  and  he  was  iotrusted  «iththeu>mmand  of  aamall  force  destined 
to  act  againM  the  Spaniards  in  Pailo. 

In  their  first  action,  the  Patriots  under  Macaiilay  were  successful  through  treachery 
liowever,  they  were  lonounded  by  the  Royalists,  and  Macaulay  having  been  moda 
priaooer,  was  ihot  by  order  of  Torres,  at  Pasta,  in  January  IBH.  An  attempt  wn 
•fierwards  made  in  1817,  by  Narina,  the  President  of  New  Qranado)  to  expel  lb* 
Spaniards  from  Qnito,  which  proved  vain ;  Narinowaa  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed 
to  Cadiz,  where  he  langulitwd  in  a  duogoon,  tmiil  hia  delivery  by  the  eonstilation- 

■lists  in  laao. 

Tbe  Suprone  Congress  of  Chili  waa  installed  at  Santiago,  on  the  14th  of  Juli, 
1811,  and  not  venturing  to  commit  itself  too  for,  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of 
Fenlinond  VII.  Conaiderable  diaseniions  prevailed  in  tbia  body  from  tbe  moment 
(rf'ila  meeting,  as  well  as  aniong  the  people  and  tbe  (mopa;  at  length  on  theOOtli 
of  December,  the  Congms  aa  well  as  tbe  Executive,  which  it  had  appointed  in  tbn 
pieeeding  month,  were  dissolved  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  country  then  ffell  a  prej 
to  demagogues  and  brigands. 

The  Viceroy  of  Peru,  taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  sent  an  expa- 
di^on  to  Chili  iindcr  the  command  of  General  Oainao.  Its  approach  bronghl 
the  pet^le  to  tbeir  aenses  they  prepared  Ibr  lewatanea,  and  the  brothen 
Camra  the  principal  leaderaof  the  anaiduaia  having  been  put  down,  IbeiopraiB 
eotnmand  of  the  forces  was  conferred  upon  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgina,  a  native  of 
Lima,  and  son  of  an  Irishman, — formeriy  Viceroy  of  Pern.  Under  hia  direction 
tbe  Spaniaida  were  reduced  lo  oak  a  capitulation ;  befbre  it  could  be  completed  how- 
ever, tbey  were  reinibrced  by  General  Oaorio,  who  completely  reconquered  tha 
counlry,  ind  drove  the  PUriou  with  thoir  oominander-ln.chief,  to  lake  refiige  in  lbs 
faynMM  of  the  Andes. 

In  La  Plata  the  Independent  party  were  dftily  becoming  more  firmly  eatoblisbed ; 
tlw  timp*  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  aa  well  as  the  Spaniah  force*  on  tbe  Atlantia 
eonsta,  under  the  New  Viceroy,  Vigodet,  were  defeated  and  driven  from  aeveiBl 
poaiiiona;  tbe  latter,  however,  still  held  the  atrong  and  important  town  of  Monlevid«^ 
on  tbe  Banda  Orimlal,  or  eastern  side  of  the  river  of  La  Plata,  and  wen  thus  ohl* 
to  control  tha  greater  port  of  the  country  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand  iiw 
icrnal  difTcrencei  had  arisen  aniong  tbe  Indepeudenla ;  the  chief*,  the  military,  ite 
political  leadera,  and  tbe  people  ihcmaelvea,  were  every  where  divided;  Mvcnd 
pvovlncea  refused  to  acknowledge  a  central  govanunent ;  no  general  Congress  oonld 
be  convened,  and  no  conitiiutian  or  other  act  of  union  could  be  formed.  Frovineiol 
govemmenti  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity ;  conapiraeics  and  revolutions  occnv- 
rad  daily,  and,  in  fine,  all  waa  anarchy  and  confbakMi.   The  Spaniah  ConatittUionhaT- 
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ing  been  modeknawn  at  Bumoi  Ajrea  noout  the  middle  of  181S,  tb*  BriLiah  UiniMs 
at  Rio  dfl  JMi«iro,  cndeaTored  lo  bring  ahoal  a  eompromiaa  bttween  the  Indqi^ 
doit  QoTemment  Siid  the  Viteroy,  upon  the  condiijoo  thai  the  ftmnar  ahtnild  ocM^ 
the  ntir  system  and  Mtul  dele^ca  to  the  Cone*.  Hia  mrdUtion,  howeTar,  wa* 
njectad  b;  both  paiues,  u  tho  inmrgenta  placed  no  tonfideace  in  tba  Coitn,  and  tl» 
Tioeioj,  who  foneied  that  he  had  at  thti  moment  an  adrantage  otot  the  rerolotu^ 
tata,  waa  anxioos  to  obtain  the  glory  of  anbduEng  them.  The  expactaiiooa  of 
Vigodet  however,  proved  vain ;  his  aquadrou  waa  taken  by  that  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
■mder  Coounodore  BiDwn,  an  EngUahman,  and  on  the  SOth  of  June,  1814,  hia 
abonghold,  Montevideo,  with  ita  garriaon,  conBiating  of  six  tbooaand  Spaniaida, 
waa  auirendeied  lo  the  Americana,  commanded  by  Don  Carioa  Alvear.  Tbit 
important  place  however,  waa  not  retained  long  by  ita  captoraj  for  on  the 
STth  of  July,  1B17,  it  waa  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Portugneae  film  Brazil,  wko 
held  it,  and  neaily  the  whole  country  on  the  eaBlem  aide  of  the  river  of  Plata,  nnlQ 

lass. 

In  Mexico  Ibe  Viceroy,  Venegaa,  proclaimed  the  Constilution  at  the  capita!  on  tha 
tbeSOth  of  October,  1313,  and  tooli  meaaurea  for  carrying  it  into  operation  in  tha 
.  provincea  not  occupied  hy  the  insurgenia.  ^a  civil  powers  were  thus  mucb 
dnidged,  bot  be  MiU  retained  the  direction  of  the  military,  which  in  a  country 
ravaged  aa  Mexico  then  was,  by  dvil  war,  ia  necessarily  paramount  over  all  othn 
(tuthorities.  The  liberty  of  the  press  subsisted  jait  ihiee  months,  a8er  wlueh  the  Vteo- 
roy  suspended  il,  inconsequence  of  the  infinite  number  of  -violent  and  inflammatory 
publications,  issuing  from  it  in  that  abort  space  of  time.  In  the  dections  oif 
neariy  a  thousand  officers  chosen  by  the  people,  under  the  new  system,  only  lour  at 
flve  Spaniards,  or  Americans  known  to  be  attached  lo  the  Spanish  canae,  received  a 
majority  of  vote*.  The  decisions  of  the  Audiencia  were  act  at  naught  by  the  Pr^ 
vinciol  Boarda  of  Administration,  and,  in  fine,  the  constitution  was  made  to  contri- 
bote  most  powerflilly  lo  the  spread  of  the  principles,  which  it  waa  inteikled  to 


The  initiTgenIa,  without  exception,  rejected  the  Spanish  Conslitntion,  Mortal 
testi^ing  hia  off)oaition  to  its  eatabli^tment  by  aacking  the  town  of  Oritabo,  ob  the 
my  day  of  its  aolemn  proclamation  there.  The  Junta  convened  at  Ziticuaro,  on 
11th  of  September,  1811,  waa  soon  dialodged  by  the  inde&tigable  CaBeja,  end  coiw 
tinned  for  many  montha  rambling  fi-om  place  to  place  under  the  protection  of  sooib 
<meorother  of  the  inaurgent  chieftaina;  at  length  ita  numbers  having  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Deputies  ftom  several  Provinces,  it  assumed  the  title  of  a  Qeneral 
Gongreaa.and  aa  suchiasued  a  declaration  of  independence  on  the  ISlhof  Novamber, 
1813,  at  Chilpanringo,  in  the  province  of  Mexico. 

Galleja  in  the  following  yeai  succeeded  Tenegas  as  Viceroy,  and  being  ably 
aecondod  by  Itutbide,  to  whom  the  native  troops  were  devoted,  he  daily  checked  the 
Insnrgenla,  and  confined  them  in  narrower  limit*  by  the  establishment  of  military 
forts  at  varioua  military  pointa. 

In  the  norUiem  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  several  attempts  were  made  by  perwma 
ODming  from  the  United  States,  either  to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents,  or  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Republic  During  the  year  1B12  and  1813.  several  bloody  battles  were 
fiiught  between  the  invaders  and  the  Royal  forces  in  the  province  of  Texas ;  the 
latter  wen  ultimately  successful,  but  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  csasts,  became 
pbcM  of  refuge  and  rendexvons  for  pirates,  prot^ing  to  act  against  Spain  under 
eanmissions  from  various  independent  Governments  in  America.  ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  1814,  occurrences  look  placo  in  Europe  whieh  gave  strength  to 
iBe  Spanish  cause  in  America,  and  contributol  to  defer  the  termination  of  the  stniggts 
in  the  latter  countries.  Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdicate  at  FontaineUeau,  and  re- 
tired to  Qba;  while  the  long  desired  Ferdinand  quitted  his  prison  at  Talengay, 
and  rsCumed  to  rule  his  overjoyed  subjeets.  While  the  Liberals  were  sniioudy 
■waiting  the  day  on  whieh  the  restored  monarch  waa  expected  lo  take  tbe  oath  r*- 
foifadbytbaCSoiiMitatioiijhe  inued  a  royal  decree  at  Valencia,  im  the  4tli  of  Ua; 
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OompItUly  Mtting  auda  the  whole  npreaentatiTa  ayilem,  and  reunnniBg  hii  pmrsr 
■a  an  absohitg  and  unTeatmincd  Hutocrat.  Thapeople  arSpain,  in  general,  recdTed 
the  anDimeiatioD  with  yaj;  acaieely  a  band  or  a  voice  wae  raised  in  luppoit  of  tfaa 
pcoMnUe  in&ilulioiis ;  and  all  who  had  avowed  liberal  opiniona,  became  the  nibjecM 
ef  (lie  moat  horriblo  persecutioiu;  eome  being  ezecuied,  oUieia  imprieoned,  and 
Mhera  aent  as  wanderer*  Irnm  theii  counUy  U>  live  on  the  i\haiiiy  or  ftougnan. 
Sddiers  in  sbnndance  could  now  be  aent  to  America,  and  Lhe  other  despota  of  fiu- 
rope,  in  return  for  the  benofils  conferred  on  the  general  caun  of  ahaolutiam,  woe 
ready  to  furnish  lubsidiea  for  delraying  the  eipenies  of  luch  ezpeditiona. 

Preparations  were  aceoTdiaglrmadefordcapatchinglroapa  to  seTeralpointi  of  South 
America;  inconsequence,  howeTer,of  the  surrenderor Monlevideo,  itwaidetenniaed 
that  ibej  should  be  concentrated  into  one  body,  and  directed  first  a^nst  the  nortb- 
<m  part  of  Ibat  continent,  &om  which  detacbmeQis  might  aftsrwards  be  lentiraBi 
other  quarters.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  not  less  than  elercn  thoueand  men,  well 
equ^jped,  were  embarked  at  Cadiz,  in  January,  IBlfi,  under  the  conunond  of  Don 
Pablo  MoriUo,  who  had  distinguished  hinuelf  in  the  late  wan,  and  wea  now  Toaed 
with  full  powers  lo  pacifictUe  Venezuela  and  New  Oienads.  The  fbimei  coontiy 
being  found  entiidy  in  the  posseaaion  of  the  Royolitta,  under  Morales,  the  iilond  of 
Magarita  in  its  Ticinitr,  which  wee  occapied  by  the  Independent*,  was  first  con- 
quered, and  then  the  armament  was  directed  againat  Carthagena,  the  atrongetf 
place  at  that  time  on  the  American  continent,  and  the  key  to  New  Qninada.  Tliat 
city  was  inraeled  by  Morillo  in  August,  1615,  and  being  badly  provided  either  with 
provisions  or  munitions  of  war,  its  inhabitants,  tbr  six  months.  Buffered  all  the  miM- 
riea  of  siege,  famine,  and  disease.  The  garrison  at  last  finding  resistance  vain,  and 
not  choosing  to  trust  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Spaniards,  eTocuated  the  fdoce  by 
•ea  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  cuc:£ded  in  reaching  lea  Cayea  in  Saibt  Domingo ; 
the  besiegers  then  entered  the  city,  and  wreaked  tbdr  vengence  on  the  miserable  JB- 
babilonis.  After  this  success,  which  gained  for  Morillo  the  title  of  Count  of  Cartha- 
pna,  no  realscance  was  mode  to  the  invaderi,  who  occupied  the  whole  of  New 
Qicnada,  in  the  coune  of  the  year  1816,  and  established  communications  with  OnilD 
•nd  Peru  in  the  South. 

LaPlaia  was  now  the  only  part  of  South  America  not  wholljr  in  possesson  of  Iha 
Spaniards.  The  directors  of  afairs  in  that  section,  although  engaged  in  conflant 
dispnlea  among  thsmsdves,  yet  clearly  foresaw  that  it*  liberties  would  not  sobnA  much 
longer,  unleas  they  should  moke  efforts  to  &ee  the  adjoining  conntiiee  from  the  pm- 
aenee  of  the  Speniarde.  They  hod  suceeeded  in  keeping  el  bay  the  loyal  forces  on 
the  frODtkeni  of  Peru,  Lhougb  they  had  suffered  several  severe  defeats  i  n  that  quarter, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  commanded  by  General  Fezuela;  but  that  active  offloer 
having  been,  in  1615^  raised  to  the  VJceroyally  of  Peru,  they  were  more  ftrtanata 
gainst  bis  snccessors,  Ramirez  and  La  Sezna.  At  length,  having  raised  a  small 
army,  they  sent  it  ovu  the  Andea  into  Chili,  under  the  command  of  Joae  de  Ban 
Hartin,  an  intelligent  and  enterpriung,  though  unacmpulous  leader,  who,  baii^ 
joined  by  patriots  of  the  cotmtry  under  O'Higgins,  the  combined  fbrcM  were  sooa 
Biong  enough  to  make  bead  agtunst  the  Spaniards  in  that  Idngdctn.  In  the  Szwt 
general  action  at  Chacabuco,  on  the  12tb  of  February,  1817,  tha  royalists  wa« 
defealsd,  and  the  President,  Marco  was  taken  prisoner.  On  the  5th  of  April  of  tha 
(allowing  year  the  Spanish  forces  were  entirely  orenhrown  by  the  Patriots,  on  the 
plains  of  Maipu,  near  Santiago,  by  which  decisive  action,  Cliili  was  rendend  inda- 
pendant,  and  placed  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  oSiinsiTe  against  Peru.  A  prori- 
atcnal government  was  organized-,  O'Higgins  waa  made  SupnoM  Direetorof  tha 
State,  and  San  Martin,  having  freed  himself  from  his  enemies  the  Camras,  by«> 
oculing  them  both,  became  ihecoomandei^in'ehief  of  the  forces.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  Patriots  of  Chjtl  received  on  important  accession  to  their  strength  by  the  oitry  of 
Lead  Cochrane  into  their  service ;  this  distinguished  naval  offloer  having  been  <4i(i(*d 
t0  fly  from  hia  own  country,  in  order  to  escape  the  puniahment  dacreed  by  its  lava 
tot  his  attempt  to  swindle  the  nation  st  large,  now  appeared  in  the  PacitoMthi 
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rfiimpi<Hl  of  American  libertiei.  By  hi>  eiertioiu  (,  imall  iquidTon  vu  raiaed  and 
nBimed,  in  conunand  of  vluch  he  took  KrerHl  Spsnish  tchcIb  of  war,  and  gained 
«her  advanlafn  Ibr  the  Ind^pendaiita,  during  lb«  yean  1819  and  1920.  On  the  first 
tf  Norembel,  1^9.  Cochnuie  indeed  gave  the  SpanianU  in  Peru  s  specinutn  of  hia 
Aill  and  daring,  in  an  exploit  of  almosl  unequalled  gallanlry ;  having  on  the  nif  ht 
of  thatdaj,  boarded,  taken,  aod  carried  out  oflhe  harbour  of  Callao,  (the  port  of  Lima,) 
■nd  boat  and  under  the  guns  of  the  fi)itrai,  a  Spaniah  frigate  called  the  Eemetaido^ 
with  all  ber  anaamsnt  and  Btorei. 

In  the  meantime  the  patrioti  from  Nev  Qrenada,  who  had  taken  lefugo  in  Saini 
Domingo,  haTing  obtained  some  anna  and  asaiatance  Grom  England  and  the  United 
States,  made  another  efTort  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  They  landed  under 
Che  command  of  Bolivar,  at  Margarita,  in  December,  1816,  and  succeeded  in  ealab- 
Dahing  themaelvea  on  that  island.  At  the  neva  of  their  aj^roaeh,  the  people  of 
Venezuela  and  New  Qranada  recoTered  their  enerfies,  and  although  the  principd 
Ohies  were  too  atron^y  gnrriaoned  by  the  Spatuards  to  tidmit  of  demoiislTBiion  of 
(ftinion  on  the  part  of  their  inhabitants;  the  country  was  qieedily  filled  withOueriL 
Ins,  or  araall  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  attacked  the  rof  al  forces  in  detail,  and  jnt> 
Uged  and  harraased  their  adherents.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  assistance 
in  money,  arms,  and  even  in  men,  was  receired  by  the  paliiota  from  Europe,  and 
^  Spaniaida,  confined  within  natrow  liinila,  were  daily  decreasing  in  numbeia^ 
ftom  the  skirmishes  in  which  they  w«t«  conatently  engaged.  No  decisive  action 
howeTer,  took  place  between  the  patties  until  the  Tlh  of  August,  1819,  when  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Bolivar  at  Boyaca,  near  Bogota,  which 
apilal  was,  on  the  9th,  entered  by  the  palriota. 

In  Mexico  the  royal  cause  was  apparently  triumphing,  allbotigh  it  was,  for  a 
■biKt  period,  considered  in  great  danger  &om  ^a  invaaton  of  foreigners,  headed  by  a 
E^niard. 

Among  those  who  had  been  obli^  to  fly  from  Spain  after  the  oveithraw  of  the 
omistituiion  by  Ferdiiwnd,  in  itiH,  was  Xavier  Mino,  a  relniinn  of  the  well  known 
Qenaral  of  the  same  name.  Burning  with  indignation  end  n  desire  of  ntvenge,  not 
•nly  against  the  monarch  who  had,  as  be  conceived,  acted  tims  unworthily,  but  a]a» 
in  fact,  against  the  nation,  which  had  so  joyfully  aeconded  the  shameful  deed,  thia 
yotm^  man  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  means 
of  fitting  out  a  small  expedition.  With  this  force  he  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  on 
tlw  lal  of  September,  1616;  and,  after  varioaa  delays  at  Port  au  Prince,  Qalrcston, 
Wtd  other  places,  where  he  made  small  additions  to  liia  troops  and  equipments,  b* 
landed  on  the  15tli  of  April  following,  with  three  hundred  men  of  all  nations,  near 
Boto  In  Marina,  a  small  place  on  the  weatem  shore  of  tba  Mexican  Gulf,  at  th« 
mouth  of  the  river  Santander  and  about  eighty  miles  south  of  the  entraneo  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  Atthis  time,  the  roitunea  of  the  Independanta,  in  Mexico  were  in  the  Mi. 
TbeCongress  had  published  a  republican  constitution  on  l  he  22d  of  October,  1814;  but 
•U  the  adiantagea  whicb  were  anticipated  liom  tlils  act,  na  n  means  of  promoting 
nnion  and  luboidinoUon  among  the  partiutna  of  the  eauso,  were  lost  befbie  the  end 
of  the  following  year,  by  Ibe  aciiure  and  subsequent  execution  of  MoteloB.  Whils 
tliis  devoted  and  energetic  leader  waa  in  command,  obedience  waa  paid  by  all  the 
inaurgents  to  the  orders  of  the  Congreai;  after  big  capture,  however.  Ibis  body  was 
regarded  rather  aa  an  incumbrnnee  than  othisnriae,  and  waa  at  length  forcibly  dis. 
.  wived,  or  rather  dispened,by  Don  Manuel  de  Miery  Teran,  a  young  chief  to  whosn 
charge  its  defitne«  had  been  committed.  The  insurgent  leaders  then  partitioned  the 
country  anMngthetnselvea,  and  each  Irom  hia  fort  or  faatness  kept  the  sunounding 
diaUriet  in  awe  and  trouble.  Guerrero  betook  himself  Co  tlie  Pacific  coaat  near  Aca. 
poleo;  Ra3ron  ruled  in  themountoinBofValladolid,  and  Qaudeloupe  Victoria  iu  thoM 
<tf  Vera  Cruz;  Teron  established  himself  on  the  borders  of  Oaxaca  and  Puebia;  tbM 
barbarian.  Padre  Tones,  with  hia  band  ravaged  the  beautiful  region  called  the  Baxio 
of  Onanaxnilo,  while  Nicolas,  the  sole  torvivor  of  the  gallant  Braxo  family,  wan- 
teed  abciit  with  hi*  fbllDWsis.    The  arrinl  of  troops  from  Spain,  after  the  teSora- 
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tion  of  Fndinand,  enabled  Calleja,  howsrer,  to  keep  aphis  eheiniof  poftillinmEhmt 
tbe  couiUr^,  by  meuit  of  which  the  mrargenti  vere  beooming  dailjr  mora  Mraitenedi 
■nd  their  coinmonicatioDB  with  each  other  were  rendend  mora  difficult. 

In  1616  CallejR  returned  to  Spsin,  hiTing  been  replaced  u  Vicecoy  c^  Afozim 
bj  Don  RoIe  de  Apodaea,  a  man  of  a  comparatirely  mild  diipoudon,  who  wal 
ohargcd  to  offer  more  favoiable  leiniB  to  the  insurgenle.  As  his  chaiaetar  w«i 
wdl  known,  thou  teims  were  readily  accepted,  and  ere  he  bod  been  in  power  a  year, 
many,  not  only  of  the  subotdiDates,  but  alw  of  the  chieb  of  the  Independanta  ac- 
cepted the  iTidnllii  or  act  of  indemnity  proclaimed  by  him  and  retorned  to  the  oocir 
pationiofpeacefiillifa.  Among  the  cbie&  who  thus  submitted,  weraNicbolatBravOi 
Oaoumo,  and  Rayon,  all  of  whom  remained  in  obscurity  until  18SI;  Victoria  aboot 
the  tome  time  diaappeand,  and  was  believed  to  be  dead,  and  the  only  leader  of  eon- 
•equeoM  among  the  inaurgenta  who,  in  1S17,  ramained  in  command,  was  the  priaat 
Joae  Torres. 

The.Vieeray  had  noeived  notice  from  Haiana,  of  the  approach  of  Mioa'a  txp^ 
dition,to  intercept  which,  be  hod  sent  out  seTcnd  diipiof  war-,  as  he  howcTcr  eonU 
not  learn  where  the  invaders  intended  to  land,  his  other  preparatkma  tor  defene* 
wen  necessarily  of  a  general  cboracter.  From  these  circumstances,  Mina  fbnnd 
fittle  or  no  opposition  at  Boto  La  Marina,  and  baring  built  a  temporary  fbrt  near 
that  place,  in  which  stnne  men  were  left  as  a  garrison,  he  commenced  his  march  mto 
Ihe  interior  on  the  S4th  of  May,  and  the  first  action  with  the  Royalist  fbree*  took 
{daceontheiathof  June,  at  PcotilloB,  about  forty  milesfrom  the  city  of  SanLtiiaPo- 
loaij  in  this  Mina  was  sueeesafiil,  aod  before  the  end  of  the  month  he  effected  ajtttc- 
lure  with  theredoubtable  Father  Torres,  in  the  Baxio  of  Ouanaiuato, 

We  cannot  panicutarize  the  eventa  of  the  short,  but  brilliant  career  of  Mina  in 
Mexico]  brilliant  it  w us,  from  th<!  constant  display  of  boldnesa,  energy  and  com^ga, 
under  difficuUien  winch,  as  he  could  not  but  have  seen  within  a  short  time  aflai  toi 
landing  in  Mexico,  were  insuperable.  The  number  of  his  followers  inereated  b«tt 
little;  the  naiivea  who  joined  him  being  scarcely  mora  than  sufficient  to  supply  tbi 
|il«c«  of  those  who  M  in  battle  or  from  (htigse;  while  on  the  other  baitd,  thaj 
tboght  with  the  incumbrances  of  women  and  children;  to  crown  aQ,  Mina  hob 
fiHiad  thai  he  was  himself  the  object  of  jealonay  and  hated,  on  the  part  of  Fatlw 
Tonrca.  Conceit  of  action  waa  thu«  impossible ;  the  tbreigaere  were  viewed  with 
mistrust  and  dislike  by  the  people ;  and  except  when  their  proteetion  waa  wanted, 
woe  soon  left  to  provide  for  and  to  defend  themselves  as  they  might  UeanwUIa 
the  Viceroy  was  tmremitting  in  his  exertions  to  destroy  them ;  troops  were  gathering 
around  than  from  every  diraction ;  escape  was  impossible,  and  they  had  only  to  sdl 
Iheir  lives  as  deariy  as  they  could. 

Thefort  at  Soto  La  Marina  ftll  first;  garrisoned  by  only  a  hundred  and  thirte^ 
men,  uiHler  Major  Sorda,  an  Halian,  it  waa  attacked  by  Qeneral  Arredondo,  tha 
Commnnder  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  with  no  less  than  two  thouaand  regnlar  ac^ 
dieia.  The  garrison  held  out  for  some  days,  until  at  length  iu  numbers  having  been 
nduced  to  thirty-seven ;  the  fort  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  oa  the  15lh  June. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  of  course  disregaided;  and  the  unfiatinMM 
fcreignera  expiated  their  rashness  and  folly,  by  imprisonment  for  the  remainder  of 
iheir  lives  in  loathsome  dungeons  at  Uluo,  Ceota,  Cadiz,  and  other  places. 

The  8ambr«ro,  a  fort  in  Ouanaiuato,  occupied  by  a  body  of  Mina's  men,  under 
Colonel  Young,  an  American,  was  also  invoud  by  a  considerable  force  of  Royai> 
lists,  commanded  by  Oeneral  Linan.  On  the  nightof  the  19lh  of  August,  the  abfe- 
bodied  Boldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  the  women  and  children,  evacuated  the  pUoa, 
leaving  the  sick  and  the  wounded  to  the  tender  meicies  of  the  Spaniards.  I^nan 
however,  having  learned  their  intention,  set  upon  them  duiing  their  rttnat,  and  killaa 
the  graater  part;  he  then  butchered  the  wounded,  whom  he  found  in  the  fbit,  and  saot 
the  prisoners,  some  to  exectition,  othen  to  join  their  comrades  in  tbnr  dungeooa. 

Mina  had  in  the  interval  so  fcr  gained  upon  the  feeling*  of  the  Mexioana,  thai  In 
had  BsaemUed  neariy  a  thmMud  men  nndsi  hia  CMnmaod.    With  theae  be  at  Inl 
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t«FiliA«d  hiaudf  id  aimbn'  fort  in  tin  Baxio,  called  Ranwdm  when  be  «^ 
Jmned  by  ihi  remnanls  of  the  girriaon  of  Sombtwro ;  and  maoTing  ihenoe  he  in  a 
^on  spsce  or  time  nduotd  Kfeiml  of  the  Unirigholde  ol  the  Royalisu.  Al  lenglb  tm 
IheSSd  day  of  October  he  vcntorad  to  attack  the  city  of  Oiununalo ;  hiTing  no  ap- 
dUary,  hii  attempt  pnmd  Tain,  hewaaoUigedUTelreat  and  immcdialdy  fbond  hiB> 
nif  ahooat  dewrted.  On  the  iHtb,  while  repoaing  in  a  fhm-houae  called  the  Vena* 
diio,  ha  waa  botrayed,  eutiiMnled  and  mode  piiaoner. 

The  newa  of  Mina'i  oeiznie  trol  celebrated  by  public  rejoicing  and  letigiiMB 
Ihanluginnge  thrau^hoat  Mexico.  Ue  waa  of  couree  ordned  to  be  itkotanlly  a»- 
aud,  and  waa  accoidingly  ihot  an  the  Illh  of  Noveniber,  at  TepcMa,  in  aightof 
the  fort  of  Ronedioa,  whieb  wai  then  beiirged  by  Ibe  Sponianla.  That  fort  aoc 
•tier  fell,  and  berore  the  year  IHIT,  not  mam  than  twenty  or  thoae  who  bad  landii 
with  Mina  al  Suto  lyi  Marina  in  April  were  atit e  and  not  in  dungmna  In  rewaid 
£»  the  euec-eaa  of  hia  effarta  in  effecting  (be  OTCctlirow  of  Mina,  Apodaca  waa  atada 
Cotmt  of  Venadito. 

It  will  now  be  necenary  for  in  once  more  to  leicit  lo  Spain,  by  the  ptditkd 
mormeiUa  in  which  kingdom,  the  fate  of  the  Americana  was  rariad  daring  tka 
whde  period  of  the  conteaL  After  the  OTcrthrow  of  the  Conatitution  of  1812  by 
Perditiand,  [hat  unfortunale  notion  remained  subject  to  inflictiona  of  erery  apecia; 
it  waa  misgoverned  by  a  xupid  and  unfeding  soverei^  prDfligaleminiatera  and  i» 
vengeful  priced;  ilafinancisl  credit  waa  destroyed,  its  commerce  waa  annihilated, 
iU  roada  were  infFated  by  bandiili,  its  interior  provinces  were  desolated  by  fiunine, 
ntd  its  coasln  by  peslilFnce.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  disireaa,  an  attempt  wu  nude 
by  the  Qovrmuirnt  (o  procure  a  aettlnnent  of  dilTicuUies  with  the  American  domin- 
ifiaa,  by  compromiii';  for  which  purpose  the  SoT.:rri;na  of  Europe,  assembled  is 
oongress  at  Aii  la  Chspelle,  were,  in  July,  1S17,  r^ucsled  lo  inteipoee.  T|iis  pio- 
poeiiion  not  being  succeeded  by  any  aetiTe  measurra  on  the  part  of  thoae  to  wboai 
it  WBS  addressed,  it  was  determined  that  another  cfluit  should  be  made  for  the  re-eo- 
tablishment  of  (tir.  Rparish  aiilhorily  in  those  countries,  lo  the  disturbances  in  whick 
nearly  all  the  erils  afflicMing  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  be  attribotable.  With 
thia  intent  about  eighteen  thousand  men  were  aaaemblrd  at  the  doae  of  1819,  in  the 
enriiwia  of  SevUle  and  Cadis,  of  whom  a  larg;e  portion  were  to  aail  without  delay 
fcr  the  western  conlirvent,  under  the  command  of  Colbjo,  the  fcnncr  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  now  dJMinguished  by  the  title  of  Cosnt  of  Cilderon. 

Possibly  anolber  object  may  hava  been  in  riew  when  thii  expedition  was  pra- 
pared,  in  addition  lo  those  BTOwed  by  the  Spanish  GoTemment.  Don  Luis  de  Onia, 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  thai  Ooremment  in  the  United  States,  had  on  tba22d  Febmary 
1819,  signed  a  treaty  at  Waihington,  by  tbe  terms  of  which  the  nnr  Sabina  wa* 
mognized  as  the  boundary  between  the  teTriloriea  of  the  two  Power*  contiguoiu  10 
Iha  Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  whole  of  Florida  waa  to  be  sorTendered  lo  the  United 
States.  The  latter  of  these  engagements  waa  considered  in  Spain  ao  prejndieial  to 
the  interesla  of  the  kingdwn  that  ita  Qaremment  endearored  by  eicry  mema  lo 
■nnd  the  ratiEcatlon  of  the  treaty ;  the  United  States,  however,  inaislsd  on  its  entire 
fidfibnenl,  and  intimated  that  unlese  this  waa  q>eedi]y  done,  they  would  furcibly 
take  possession  of  the  E^oridaa.  To  prevent  this  menace  from  being  carried  iau 
cAeci,may  have  been  one  of  the  end*,  for  the  aitainmem  of  which  iheK  troops  wen 
Mtmililiil  in  (he  south  of  Spain. 

Whatever  may  hare  beeo  the  ultiraele  intentions  of  the  Spanish  Oavemment,  they 
were  destined  to  be  ftustratad.  The  military  aervice  in  America,  was  very  n>- 
popular  among  the  troops  in  general,  wbo  conaldervd  an  order  lo  go  (o  thoae  eountria 
Ojaivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death ;  and  under  these  circmnstoncea,  the  otScers  of  tin 
stpedition  destined  for  (he  western  continent,  of  whiun  the  gresler  poK  were  in  &nx 
of  tbe  Constitution  of  IBIS,  eauly  prevailed  upon  the  men  to  secotMl  on  attempt  In 
awry  that  plan  of  Qovemmmt  again  into  execution,  promising  them  that  in  tlia 
•tont  of  success,  they  should  be  saved  from  the  dreodfiil  fate  which  otherwise  nwsiul 
Ombi.    Accoidingiy  on  the  Ist  of  January,  ISI2,  Rafhd  Riego,  IbeCtdondof  a  np- 
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nent  ttalioncd  near  Cadiz,  proclaimed  Ihe  conititDtion  of  1818,  which  was  rec^red 

with  enihuaiaim  by  the  aotdieia  and  pec^e ;  he  then  manJiHl  wiLb  hia  followen  Id 
the  head  quaitera  of  Calderon,  who  waa,  with  hia  whole  ttaff,  immediately  adiad. 
SeTcnJ  officers,  who  had  been  impriaoned,  on  Buq>icio[i,  by  order  of  the  QoTemment, 
were  next  liberated,  tmd  the  whole  army  of  the  ezpedilion  declared  openly  in  &Tor 
of  the  CoDstLtution.  Ths  news  spread  with  rajudity  througheut  (he  Kingdom,  and 
its  Birival  was  Erery  where  folluwed  by  Ibe  some  consequences,  the  authorities  wens 
displaced,  the  King  waa  forced  to  accept  the  Conaiitution,  and  the  Cortea  were  oon- 
*ened,  to  which  the  American  Provinces  were  invited  to  send  depuliea.  The  CoiUB 
Dtet  at  Madrid,  in  July  following,  and  immediately  ordered  instruction  to  be  sent  to 
idl  the  Governors  and  Cotmnandera  of  the  foicea  in  Ameiica,  to  make  conciliatory 
propositions  to  the  insurgents. 

The  tidinjls  of  Ihcae  cTents  in  Spain,  were  received  with  dimuy  by  the  Spaniaid* 
in  every  pari  of  America,  aa  they  immediately  saw  that  no  hope*  of  reinfbreoiKna 
or  other  relief  from  Europe,  were  to  be  longer  entertained.  Conformably  with  tlM 
LutruclioQB  of  the  Government,  General  Morillo,  who  commanded  the  royal  force* 
atCaraccos,  and  General  de  la  Torre,  the  chief  of  the  western  division,  from  hia  head 
qoaitera  at  Caithagena,  severally  addressed  commoniestions  to  the  Colombian  Cma- 
gteas,  and  other  hijh  anthoritiea,  inviting  them  to  accept  the  Spanish  Conatitution. 
This  waa  peremptorily  refused  hy  all  to  whom  itwas  propoaed.  Correqwndenoea 
however  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  a  Convention  of  Armistice  for  six  month^ 
between  the  contending  parties,  concluded  at  Truxillo,  on  the  3Sth  of  November, 
1820.  Morillo  then  immediately  went  to  Spain,  and  three  commiauonera  were  oIbi 
•eat  to  Madrid  by  the  Columbians,  empowered  to  treat  respecting  the  fiitnrt  relatioo* 
between  the  two  countries.  Aa  we  here  take  leave  of  Morillo,  we  may  add,  Qui,  of 
all  the  monsters  vomited  forth  by  Spain  upon  America,  he  appears  to  have  been  tlM 
most  diabolical. 

The  ctnumissioncra  sent  by  the  Colombians  to  MLidrid,  could  effect  no  amilg*- 
ment  with  the  Cortes;  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Conitititulion,  were  the  onty 
t«nnB  wliich  thai  body  waa  disposed  (p  offer  to  the  Americana,  and  the  laltar  de- 
manded a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Colombia,  as  theneceasory  preUnuBBry 
to  peace  and  mutual  intercourse.  Citder  these  circumstances  Do  compromiae  was 
praclicahle,  and  (he  Commissioners  left  Madrid  for  France  and  England. 

Befbre  the  news  ofthis  termination  ofthemiasioQ  reached  America,  the  annistka 
bod  been  broken,  and  hostilities  were  resumed  between  the  Colombian  and  Roya) 
jbrcee.  The  latter  were  at  this  time  chicSy  composed  of  negn>es  and  liberated  ei»- 
mjnala,  the  Europeans  having  almost  all  been  destroyed  by  war  and  diseaae,  yet  they 
held  all  the  atrongest  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasls,  and  could  thns  prevent  te 
patriots  from  receiving  supplies  from  abroad.  In  order  to  effect  the  latter  objed, 
more  completely,  Moralea  declared  the  whole  coast  in  a  Hate  of  blockade,  and  with  a 
few  ships  at  hia  disposal,  seized  several  vessels  of  the  United  Stalee,  for  wtueh 
■aizuMs,  Spain  was  obliged  many  jrean  after  to  give,  or  rather  promise  indenBuflea- 

On  tbe  other  hand  Ibe  Patriot*  were  more  nnmerooi,  they  were  by  thia  time  accus- 
tomed to  fittigUGs  and  discipline,  and  many  foreign  officers,  a^  well  aa  soldiera,  wen 
to  be  fband  in  their  ranks ;  (hey  had  uninterrupted  pouession  of  theupper  orantrj, 
ftom  which  they  could  obtain  proriuons,  and  to  which  they  could  retreat  if  uiwoo- 
ceaoful  in  their  attocka.  In  this  state  of  thingi,  a  nrnnber  of  email  engognnents  look 
place,  which  were  unattended  by  any  marked  advantage  to  either  party ;  at  length  im 
the  !!4lh  or  June,  IBSI,  the  Royalist*,  commanded  by  Morale*  and  De  la  Torre, 
mnoanling  (o  six  thousand  men,  were  defeated  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Colon*- 
bions  under  Bolirar  and  the  famous  Paei,  at  Carabobo,  near  Valencia. 

In  coasequenca  of  this  dedaive  action,  Cataccos  was  iounediaiely  reoorered  by 
tho  Patriots,  and  the  remnant  of  (he  Royaliata  in  its  vicinity  shut  up  tt  Ijaguftyn, 
were  soon  obliged  to  capitulate  and  leave  thecountry. 

Although  the  Spaniah  power  in  the  notthen  part  of  South  Ameriea  had  ben  ^ 
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nuwt  eitingiuibcd  il  Cuabobo,  yet.  the  war  in  tlu>  qiwrler,  was  prdloitged  far  nro 
ynkM  after,  by  tbe  persereruice  and  activity  of  Moralea.  Within  that  tins  the  Eing 
of  Spain  had  been,  indeed,  leuored,  by  the  French  >niii<«,  to  ihe  ezercin  ot  abaoliita 
mthority,  yet  no  aid  could  be  lent  to  hia  fbnei  in  America,  which  vere  gradually  in- 
duced to  impriaoiuncni  vithin  (ha  fbitificaiiona  of  a  few  Rrong  pUce*  on  the  oooMb. 
The  Colombiani  had  in  the  mean  time  auembled  a  nnall  naTal  ibrce  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Aury,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  for  many  yeore  roved  throu^ 
the  Wen  Indian  sent,  under  variout  coraminioiiB  and  flags  of  doubtful  charactcn, 
«nd  by  the  focililiea  tiati  afforded  for  Craniportalion  of  their  troopi,  ai  well  u  by 
blockading  the  Royaliata,  tbey  luceeaaiTcly  regained  CejibagecB,  Maracaibo,  Cn- 
mano,  and  other  placei  held  by  the  latter.  At  length  on  ihe  Sih  of  NoTember,  182S, 
tbe  Cutle  of  Porto  Cabello  thelaat  itrong  hold  of  the  Spaniard!  in  Colombia,  wbi 
Uken  by  Paez,  and  (he  whole  country  remained  in  poaaeaaton  of  the  R^ubliean*. 

Alter  the  death  of  Moralea,  ihadiamieaat  of  the  Mexican  Congreea  by  Teran,  and 
tiM  eoraplela  deatruetion  of  Mine  and  hia  fbllowera,  the  hopee  of  the  partiaani  of  in- 
dqiendenee  rapidly  lunk.  The  tyKem  of  energy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  concilia- 
tion on  the  other,  punued  by  the  Vioeroy,  Apodaea,  daily  overthrew  or  diaaimed 
the  eoemie*  of  the  Spanish  auihoiity.  There  waa  no  longer  among  the  inaurgenca 
my  directing  power  la  which  the  Tarloua  chie&  would  bow ;  each  wai  abaolnte  <na 
iUM  own  iollawera,  altd  would  brook  no  interlisTenea  on  the  part  of  another  leadn ; 
•nd  combination  of  morementa  among  them  wai  rendered  impoaaible  by  mutDal 
Jealouaiei  and  miatmala.  Under  iheea  circumauncet,  the  war  gradoally  became 
merely  a  wries  of  conteMi  between  the  legal  autboritiea  and  hordes  of  banditti,  and 
the  wealthy  and  intelligent  put  of  the  population  began  to  ]adk  to  the  itandard  of 
Spun  aa  the  symbol  of  order,  and  ihete  was  every  prospect  that  quiet  would  be  gr*- 
dnally  restored.  The  pride  of  the  people  had  also  been  flattered  by  the  employmat 
of  natives  in  offices  of  trust,  profit,  ni>d  honor;  in  (bis  way  the  elevation  of  Don 
Antonio  Perez,  a  Mexican  priest,  of" great  talent,  learning,  and  character,  to  tbe  hig^ 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Bishop  of  PaeUa,  had  great  effect  in  reconciling  the  inferior 
elergy,  hitherto  the  moil  detennincd  opposers  of  European  domination  ThcSpanidi 
tioope  in  Mexico  nt  this  time  did  not  exceed  Eve  thouiond ;  there  was,  however,  ■ 
brgs  (brteof  native  soldien,  who  were  well  disciplined,  and  to  secure  whose  fidelity 
•veiy  means  consistent  with  prodeoce  waa  employed  by  the  (Jovenuncot.  The  uuM 
praminent  among  the  officer*  of  this  latter  force,  was  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  native  of 
Michoocan,  who  had  elevated  himself  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  by  his  courage.  Us 
activity,  end  bis  ferocity  towards  the  insurgents;  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Apodaea, 
however,  he  had  fbr  lome  reasons  retired  &om  the  service,  and  devoted  himwilftotla 
peribrmance  of  religious  acts,  in  which  his  scrupulous  perseverance  had  caused  hii> 
to  be  as  much  esteemed  by  the  people,  fbr  this  supposed  sanctity  of  his  charactm,  •■ 
he  had  been  before  dreaded  on  account  of  its  manilnt  mthlessness.  This  waa  tha 
man,  whom  tbe  Viceroy  selected  to  cany  into  effect  his  scheme  for  mainuining  the 
•haolnte  authority  of  the  King  in  Mexico. 

Having  been  unable  to  give  place  to  the  remainder  of  this  paper  in  the  present 
number,  we  are  obliged  to  content  oiUNlvea  with  promiaing  that  it  ahall  ha  ooDcfaided 
in  the  naxL 
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POLmCAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
(No.  III.) 

JOEL     S.     POINSETT. 

The  strikingincidentwhicli  the  irtist  has,  in  part,  represented  IB  - 
the  opposite  dranring-  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  has  paafled  into  our  history  u 
one  of  its  proudeet  personal  anociationa,  and  ia,  ia  truth,  so  remarka- 
ble, that  in  a  aketch  purporting  to  gire  a  )ife-1ike  repreaentation  of  tba 
man,  its  stirring  memories  could  nut  be  omitted.  Our  readera  will 
Cnd  a  minute  account  of  the  circumstances  in  the  subsequent  pages; 
suffice  it  here  to  aay,  that  the  accompanying  sketch  gives  a  spirited 
representation  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  fig;ure  and  features,  although  tba 
energy  of  the  acene  seems  neceaearily  to  have  imparted  to '  his  ap- 
pearance, an  excitement,  the  opposite  of  the  quietness  and  repoat 
which  characterize  his  manner  in  ordinary  life. 

If  brilliant  talent,  tried  devotion  to  sound  republican  principles, 
«nd  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  changing  scenes  of  American  politics, 
^re  claim  to  an  early  place  in  the  series  of  our  portraits,  the  present 
Clecretary  of  War  well  deserves  it.  A  truer  democrat,  a  more  active 
and  patriotic  statesman,  is  scarcely  to  be  named;  and  yet  a  life 
•bounding  in  romantic  incident  and  adventure — a  taste  for  letters 
aever  suffered  to  languish — diversify  those  traits  and  impart  at  least 
«a  much  of  interest  to  the  private  as  the  public  man. 

He  ia  deecendcd  from  Peter  Poinsett,  who,  with  his  wife,  Sarah 
Fouchereau,  natives  of  Soubiai,  about  twenty  milea  sonlh  of  Ro- 
chelle,  in  France,  emigrated  !>oon  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nanti,  and  established  themselves  in  South  Carolina,  where  tha 
ftimily  has  ever  since  resided.  His  father,  Dr.  Elisha  Poinsett,  ac- 
companied the  American  division  sent  to  coaperate  with  Count 
D'Eataing,  and  attended  Pulaski  when  he  received  his  death  wound 
■a  die  attack  an  Savannah. 

After  receiving  tlie  rudiments  of  education  at  Charleston,  Mr. 
Poinsett  was  removed,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  a  school  at  Greenfield,— 
a  beautiful  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  He  re- 
mained there  some  time  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Dwight, — a  master 
not  more  distinguished  for  learning,  than  for  his  piety  and  a  love 
of  literature,  equally  various  and  refined.  At  about  seventeen,  the 
young  Bcholar  was  sent  to  England,  not  merely  to  prosecute  his 
studies,  but  to  gratify  a  desire,  early  diaphyed,  of  visiting  and  ram- 
liling  through  foreign  countries.  At  a  good  nchool,  not  far  from 
London,  he  mpiilly  mastered  the  classical  languages,  and  acquired 
the  riches  nf  their  lore.     Turning  from  theae  to  natural  science, 
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he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  himielf  in  the  medical 
school,  and  pursued  all  the  branches  of  that  study, — so  attractire  ta> 
a  young  and  inquiring  mind, — with  an  ardor  which  a  constitution, 
never  very  strong,  soon  proved  unable  to  bear.  To  recruit  his 
health,  he  made  a  rapid  lour  through  the  milder  climates  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  when  it  was  re-established,  he  returned  to  England 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  zealously  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, for  which  he  had  always  a  strong  predilection,  and  which 
he  then  designed  to  be  the  abject  and  business  of  his  future  life. 
Finding  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Woolwich, 
not  readily  opened  to  a  young  republican,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  Marcjuois,  who  had  been  a  professor  in  thatinsti* 
tution,  and  who  was  diBiin^uished  ds  s  mathematician  and  teacher 
of  the  militsry  art.  In  1800 — being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age — 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  with  the  desire  and  intention  of 
at  once  entering  the  army.  The  strong  repugnance  of  his  father 
prevented  this,  however,  and  he  became,  and  continued,  for  nearly 
two  years,  a  student  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Desanssnre,  alWr- 
wards  chancellor  of  South  Carolina.  Perhaps  the  dry  volumes  of 
legal  learning  presented  little  attraction  to  a  young  man  fond  of 
adventure  and  panting  for  a  more  active  career; — certainly  beforv 
his  term  of  study  was  completed,  he  had  again,  embarked  for  Eu- 
rope, and  we  soon  find  him  tracing,  on  foot,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  and  penetrating  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Alps.  From 
these  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily, — went  to 
Malta,  and  then,  after  D  few  monthsabsencc,  again  returned  to  Switz- 
erland. 

There  was  no  celebrated  spot,  of  that  singularly  picturesque 
country,  which  he  did  not  visit, — and  to  the  interest  attached  to  their 
natural  beauties  was  added  thatof  the  political  events  of  the  period. 
The  French  troops  had  evacuated  Switzerland,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  democratic  cantons  were  seeking 
to  re-establish,  by  force  of  arms,  the  old  confederation.  It  was  a 
sight, — most  interesting  to  a  young'  republican, — to  see  these  hardy 
mountaineers  gathering  in  the  valleys  and  marching  through  the 
narrow  and  ice-bound  defiles,  to  unite  under  the  banner  of  the  gal- 
lant Aloys  Reding ; — and  he  followed  them  to  Scheveilz,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  Swiss  leader.  From  thai 
place  he  pursued  his  journey,  by  way  of  Zurich,  towards  Berne. 
Before  reaching  there,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Swiss  forces,  who  weremarching  to  seize  the  city  and  dispossess  the 
government  established  by  the  French  Directory,  The  rude  litile 
army  might  have  rivalled,  in  disorder,  an  equal  body  of  untrained 
American  militia, — and  when  some  of  the  hospitable  mountaineers 
recognized  the  young  republican  traveller  who  hnd  been  wandering 
tmong  their  hills,  he  was  joyfully  elevated  upon  one  of  their  bag- 
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'^ge  vag'gons,  and  carripd  along  irith  them  to  the  gates  of  Berne. 
After  witnessing  them — in  fond  anticipation  of  future  freedom — ^taka 
poBsession  of  the  goTernment,  almost  without  resistance,  ^i".  pro- 
«eeded  to  Geneva.  There,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Leman 
lake,  he  iixed  his  residence  for  some  months.  It  was  at  the  period 
when  Neckar,  sinking  with  years,  and  his  accomplished  daughter 
driren  from  the  court  of  Napoleon,  were  residingin  the  neighborhood, 
At  the  village  of  Copet.  To  them  the  young,  intelligent  and  enthu- 
siastic American,  often  proved  a  welcome  guest.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions he  happened  to  be  present  at  a  dinner  giren  by  Madame  de 
Stael  to  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  Minister  to  France,  and  then 
on  a  tour  through  part  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  Neckar,  though 
Tcry  inlirm,  and  from  the  loss  of  his  teeth  scarcely  intelligible,  loved 
to  dwell  on  the  events  of  the  revolution  in  which  he  had  acted  so 
-conspicuous  a  part;  and  as  Mr.  Livingston  was  extremely  deaf,  the 
young  traveller  had  the  embarrassing  task  of  interpreting  bctveen 
them.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  perceived  the  difficulty,  came  id  the 
rescue, — ^n'd  while  she  rendered  into  her  own  clear  and  elegant  dic> 
tion,  the  scarcely  intelligible  language  of  her  father, — gave  new 
charms  to  the  conversation  by  the  comments  which  she  made.  Never 
■did  she  appear  so  amiable  as  while  watching  over  her  father's  fame 
And  health.  Although  the  vigor  of  his  body  was  gone,  she  could 
not  bear  to  believe,  or  permit  it  to  be  seen,  that  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  which  with  filial  aSectlon  she  had  always  overrated,  had  suf- 
fered a  similar  decay.  As  he  walked  in  the  afternoon,  supported  by 
«  servant  through  his  garden,  which  extended  along  the  beautifnl 
margin  of  the  lake,  this  remarkable  woman, — who  appears  to  the 
world  to  have  lived  only  for  literary  reputation, — watched  with  the 
most  anxious  care,  the  tottering  footsteps  of  her  aged  parent ; — she 
hung  with  delightful  reverence  and  attention  upon  all  his  words, — ' 
-and  by  the  manner  in  which  she  explained  them,  gare  full-relief  to 
the  slightest  observation  that  he  made. 

From  Geneva,  Mr.  Poinsett  passed  into  Bavaria,  and  from  there, 
•extended  his  travels  through  the  Austrian  empire.  Receiving,  while 
«t  Vienna,  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his  father's  death;  he  set, 
out  immediately,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  far  Rotterdam,  whence  he 
■ailed  to  the  United  Sutes. 

The  sad  occurrence,  which  thus  hastened  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  was  followed,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  by  domestic  afflic- 
tion, scarcely  leas  severe.  He  found  his  sister  sinking  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fatal  disease, — and  In  following  her  soon  after  to  the 
-grave,  he  lost  his  only  near  relative.  This  event  induced  him  to  re- 
cume  his  travels.  Fie  returned  to  Europe  and.proceeded  to  visit  the 
northern  countries  of  that  continent.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  found 
Ae  Emperor  Alexander,  then  lately  elevated  to  the  throne, — and  full 
•^t  the  curiosity  and  enthasiasm  which  marked  his  youthfal  charac- 
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Wr, — diBpoied  to  receive  with  TaTor  *  trareller  from  beyond  the  At- 
bmic,  and  anxious  toinforni  himself  on  the  peculiar  institutions  of  th» 
new  republic.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  Mr.  Poio- 
■ett  was  dilating  with  honest  pride,  on  the  hapfnness  and  advantages 
of  his  cDuntr}',  that  the  arbitrary  ruler  of  that  vast  empire  ex- 
claimed,— not  perhaps  insincere  at  the  moment, — "Were  I  not  an 
Emperor,  I  would  surely  be  a  Republican. "  The  youn;  Americas 
was  ofTered  a  place  in  his  service.  The  promises  of  favor  and  pro- 
motion were  Hattering,  but  Ihey  were,  of  course,  without  success. 
If  he  could  have  thought  for  a  moment  of  abandoning  his  country 
and  accepting  employment  under  a  foreign  government,  perhaps  the 
example  of  the  fallen  condition  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  which 
must,  at  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  constantly  before  his  eyes,  would 
have  efTectuslly  deterred  him.  That  gallant  and  distinguished  offi- 
cer,— once  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  the  commander 
of  her  fleela  and  armies, — lingered  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  her 
imperial  successor — an  object  of  neglect,  if  notofcontorapt — a  melan- 
choly example  of  the  fate  of  those  who  put  their  faith  in  princes. 

From  St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Poinsett  undertook  a  tour  of  wide  ex- 
lent,  not  only  through  the  European  and  Astatic  Russras,  but  far  iato 
Persia  and  Armenia.  After  visiting  Moscow  and  Kasan,  he  descend- 
ed the  Volga  to  Aatrachan,  and  remained  three  weeks  in  that  sin- 
gular mart,  where  are  assembled  the  wandering 'merchants  of  almost 
every  Asiatic  caste  and  tribe.  From  that  city  he  made  an  excursion 
into  the  country  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained for  several  days  in  the  tent  of  one  of  their  Priests  or  Lamas. 
These  wandering  tribes  are  all  worshippers  of  the  Dniai  Lama,  and 
their  superstition  and  ignorance  are  scarcely  cretnble.  The  tent  of 
the  Lama  was  circular  in  form  and  not  wanting  in  convenience  or 
comfort;  the  base  was  of  wooden  lattice  work,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  the  cone  of  stout  felt.  In  front  of  the  entrance, 
on  a  range  of  shelves,  were  sundry  molten  figures,  and  a  low  bench 
furnished  with  small  silver  cups,  was  placed  before  them.  On  one 
aide  stood  three  banners  with  characters  inscribed  upon  them,  and 
opposite  to  these  was  the  bed,  over  which  hung  the  cylinder  covered 
with  characters  similar  to  those  upon  the  banners;  the  floor  was 
strewed  with  rose  leaves,  every  day  renewed.  As  soon  as  oor  tra- 
veller and  his  escort  were  received  at  the  tent,  tea  was  prepared  and 
a  small  portion  poured  into  every  silver  cup  as  an  offering  to  the 
gods ;  the  guests  were  then  treated  with  it,  though  nothing  but  a 
strong  sense  of  politeness  could  have  induced  a  Christian  to  swallow 
beverage  in  which  the  fragrant  herb  of  China  was  mixed  and  boiled 
up  with  a  quantity  of  butter  and  salt.  When  the  priest  had  thus  re« 
galed  his  visiters,  he  proceeded  to  display  the  mysteries  of  his  wor- 
ship. He  carried,  in  succession,  each  of  the  consecrated  flsgs  to 
the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  as  he  waved  them  violently  in  th«  aiTt 
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tfte  people  uttered  die  wildeit  ehonts.  He  then  took  from  aboT* 
the  bed  the  cylinder  covered  with  inscriptiung,  aad  placing  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion  before  the  iraagea,  twirled  it  on  its  axia 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  After  he  had  continued  ihia  exercise  for 
come  time,  he  turned  to  the  strangers  and  explained  to  them,  with 
serious  solemnity,  that  prayers  were  written  upon  the  cylinder, 
which  his  gods  could  distinctly  read  as, it  revolved  before  them ; — 
"  thus, "  added  he,  "  I  have  the  advantage  of  ofTering  more  prayen 
is  half  an  hour,  than  you,  by  your  method,  could  offer  in  a  year." 

After  leaving  the  Russian  dominions,  Mr.  Poinsett  continued  his 
joarney  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Baku,  the  principal 
frontier  town  of  Persia,  on  the  northwest.  He  had  an  escort  of 
direo  hundred  Gossaclts,  and  was  treated  with  great  hospitality  and 
respect  in  most  of  the  various  places  through  which  he  passed.  At 
Ludsh,  the  first  village  beyond  the  territory  of  Russia  proper,  the 
chief  insisted  on  accompanying  the  travellers  on  the  first  day's  jour- 
ney, expressing  his  fears  that  the  escort  was  too  small,  and  rather 
calculated  lo  excite  bostihty  than  insure  protection.  They  reached  ' 
Tarki,  the  residence  of  the  Schemkall,  late  in  the  evening.  It  was 
«  strong  bold,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  and  seemed  planted  to 
defend  the  pass  from  the  plains  into  the  mountain  region  of  the  Leegi 
Tartars.  The  party  were  received  with  the  ceremonies  charac- 
lerisUc  of  astate  of  society  where  man  is  in  constant  warfare  with 
his  fellow.  The  Schemkall,  attended  by  his  armed  followers,  met 
them  at.  the  door,  and  their  arms  were  delivered  up  and  Hung  upon 
a  column  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  before  they  were  permitted  to 
pass  the  threshold.  The  Cossacks  were  encamped  without  the  walls, 
and  the  Schemkall,  a  tall  and  venerable  chieftain,  afier  he  returned 
from  seeing  that  they  were  comfortably, accommodated,  remonstrated 
against  the  rashness  of  attempting  sach  a  journey,  a^  the  travellers 
contemplated,  with  so  little  protection.  Finding  them  bent,  how- 
ever, on  their  design  of  penetrating  into  Persia  by  this  unusual  route, 
he  advised  them  to  dismiss  their  escort  and  throw  themselves  en- 
tirely on  the  hospitality  of  ihe  people, — offering,  if  they  would  do 
so,  to  accompany  them  himself  on  the  first  day's  journey,  and  to 
put  them  in  safe  hands  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  Derbent.  Not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  leader  of  the  little  Cossack 
band,  who  insisted  that  he  could  fight  his  way  to  Ispahan,  the  travel- 
lers determined  to  Assent  to  the  advice  of  the  Schemkall,  and  after 
parting  with  their  hitherto  faithful  attendants,  set  forward  at  th« 
dawirof  day,  under  the  guidance  of  the  venerable  Tartar  chief, 
whom  they  had  seen,  for  the  first  time,  but  a  day  before.  He  was 
attended  by  twelve  of  his  chosen  followers,  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  European  weapons  ; — the  sabre, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear,  and  the  pistol,  were  all  borne  by  every 
TarUr,  and  diey  wero'expert  in  the  use  of  them  all.     The  journey 
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of  (hig  motley  squadron  lay  along  the  edg^cof  (he  CaucBiian  monn- 
tains ;  it  vas  the  season  of  harvest,  and  the  Tartar  husbandmen,  as 
they  gathered  in  their  grain,  kept  their  arms  carefully  stacked  by 
its  8ide,^-and  as  they  discerned  the  travellers  from  time  to  time, 
their  weapons  were  eagerly  seized  to  Aght  in  defence  of  their  crop, 
or,  perhaps,  to  have  plundered  them  had  they  chanced  to  be  unpro- 
iected.  In  the  evening  the  party  reached  a  small  village  where  they 
found  preparations  for  their  reception,  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  Scheinkall  delivered  them  over  to  one  of  his  followersi  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  conducted  to  Derbent,  under  the  most  solemn  in- 
junctions to  care  for  their  safety ; — "  on  your  head  be  it,  "  were  hu 
last  words  as  he  departed  to  return  to  Tarki. 

Their  new  guide  betrayed  great  anxiety  and  detained  them  until 
evening,  gathering  together  some  forty  or  fifty  men.  Shortly  before 
they  set  out,  a  Persian  merchant  asked,  and  obtained  permission,  to 
add  his  travelling  company  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  At  sun-sel 
they  started  and  marched  all  night.  At  the  dawn  of  day  Mr.  Poin- 
sett halted  to  see  the  strange  group  by  which  he  was  attended,  pass 
by,  and  was  surprised  to  perceive,  in  the  midst,  several  covered 
carts  with  latticed  sides,  through  which  he  could  discern  female 
forms.  On  inquiring,  he  found  that  these  were  part  of  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  Persian  who  had  been  buying  girls  in  the  mountains  of 
CircBssia,  whom  he  was  now  conveying  to  Baku,  for  sale.  The 
whnle  party  arrived,  without  accident  or  adventure,  at  Derbent, 
or,  "  the  locked  door  " — the  Porta;  Caspix  of  antiquity, — paying  at 
its  gate  the  toll  which  is  imposed  on  every  infidel  on  account  of  the 
Mahometan  tradition, — that  their  empire  was  to  be  overrun  by  a  na> 
tion  with  yellow  faces  who  would  enter  that  gate. 

From  Derbent  the  party  were  accompanied  by  a  isegular  escort 
of  Cossacks  and  Persians,  headed  by  a  Mehmandar,  and  in  three 
days  reached  the  territory  of  the  warlike  and  independent  Khan  of 
Kouban.  They  had  scarcely  crossed  his  boundary,  when,  as  they 
turned  a  projecting  mountain  that  jutted  from  Caucasus  into  the 
plain  which  borders  the  Caspian,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  nu- 
merous and  glittering  troop  of  horse.  Both  parties  were  about 
equal  in  number ;  each  halted  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  other,  and  formed  at  once  in  battle  army.  After  eyeing  one 
another  for  some  time,  the  chief  of  the  opposite  band,  attended  by 
a  single  follower,  slowly  rode  forward, — his  gun  upon  his  saddle- 
bow, — his  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  his  loose  sleeve  thrown  back. 
Mr.  Poinsett  left  his  troop  and  moved  on  to  meet  him ;  his  Tartar 
servant, — who  never  left  his  master  night  or  day,  and  who  proved, 
throughout  the  journey,  a  faithful  and  devoted  follower, — was  at  his 
side,  and  when  within  a  short  distance,  said  calmlyand  in  alow 
voice, — "  Now  shoot  him,  sir.  as  you  did  that  hawk,  this  morning ; — 
kill  him,  and  his  men  will  fly  like  chaff.    I  know  them  well. "    Find- 
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log  hit  master  notdiapcMed  to  gire  lo  the  parley  ao  8Bng;uiDar]r  » 
ch&racier,  he  cried  out,  with  urgency  and  BUrin, — "  For  your  fm- 
ther'a  lake,  sir,  shoot  the  fellow  down,  or  we  ahail  have  hot  wdrk 
•ooD. "  The  chief,  however,  soon  gave  evidence  of  less  hostile  in- 
tCDtiona.  Approaching  close  to  Mr.  Poinsell,  he  demanded  ofhim 
whether  he  had  a  firmaii  for  travelling  in  the  Khan's  dominions. 
Finding  they  had  not,  he  refused  to  permit  tbem  to  proceed, — but 
coDsenled  that  they  might  paf-s  the  ni^ht  at  a  neisrtibnring  village,  and 
thereawaitlhereiultofameBBBgetolheKhan.  Tothisthe  traveller* 
were  compelled  to  accede,  for  had  they  even  attempted  to  force  theit 
way  onward,  they  would  but  have  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
whole  country  through  which  they  were  lo  pass.  Both  parties  ac- 
cordingly filed  off  from  the  high  road  and  took  up  their  quarters  in 
a  village  hard  by.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  civility  of  their 
host,  he  refused  to  eat  with  them, — and  Mr.  Poinsett,  whose  suspi- 
cions were  excited  by  the  circumstance,  took  an  opportunity  to  re* 
eonnoitre  the  outlets  of  the  village  and  the  approaches  tu  the  moun- 
tains,— being  resolved,  in  case  of  treachery,  to  seek  the  Khan  in 
Kouban,  his  mountain  hold,  and  throw  himself  upon  his  hospitality 
and  protection.  The  foresight  proved  necessary.  About  midnight 
he  was  awakened  by  one  of  his  escort,  with  the  information  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  steal  the  horses  of  his  troop,  and  tliat 
those  of  the  Persians,  among  which  was  a  favorite  and  beautiful 
charger  of  the  Mehmandar,  had  actually  been  taken.  On  this  in- 
telligence, a  small  body  of  the  Cossacks  was  at  once  sent  secretly 
lo  occupy  the  pass  into  the  mountains,  and  some  of  the  villagers 
with  their  horses  were  seized.  By  the  dawn  of  day,  the  travellers 
had  quietly  collected  their  whole  party  and  -were  on  their  retreat 
rapidly  towards  the  mountain  pass,  when  they  were  discovered  by 
the  Tartars,  who  immediately  pursued  them  until  they  were  checked 
by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  Cossacks,  the  moment  they  reached  the 
monntain  defile.  Forcing  the  villagers  who  had  been  seized  to  act 
as  guides,  Mr.  Poinsett  led  the  whole  troop  through  the  mountainous 
pasaee  towards  Kouban.  As  they  were  approaching  that  place,  the 
alarm  was  given  thatthe  enemy  were  again  in  pursuit, — but  it  proved 
to  be  a  band  of  Tartars,  who  brought  back  the  atolen  horses,  and 
reatored  to  the  delighted  Mehmandar  hia  favorite  steed,  which  ha 
welcomed  with  (he  extravagant  joy  often  evinced  towards  that  ani- 
mal in  the  East  When  the  travellers  related  their  adventures  to 
tbe  Khan,  and  the  cause  of  their  unexpected  visit,  he  received  them 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  vented  his  wrath  in  unmeasured  terms, 
at.the  condact  of  the  Tartar  chief.  "You  shall  have  hia  head  to- 
morrow, "  he  aaid  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  "  unless  you  are  willing  that  I 
■hould  pardon  him,  since  he  has  enabled  me  to  welcome  yon  at 
Konban. "  They  remained  three  days, — during  which*  they  wen 
feasted  and  treated  with  the  rude  warmth  of  savage  hospitality. 
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From  Konban  the  party  pursued  their  journey  to  Bakn,  accom-  ' 
panied  by  an  escort,  which  the  Khan  forced  them  to  accept,  and 
which  preserved  them  from  any  furlher  accident.  Mr.  Poin- 
■ett  remained  some  time  at  Lliis  place,  which  is  the  chief  eommer- 
cift]  port  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  whose  neighborhood  are  the 
■acred  spots  visited,  from  the  most  remote  times,  by  the  Guebres, 
Parsees,  or  fire-worshippers,  who  assemble  there  from  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  East  He  saw,  in  one  of  the  temples,  pil^ms  who  had 
travelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  join  in  that  immemorial 
worship,  around  the  lambent  flame  which  is  perpetually  issuing  from 
the  burning  earth.  The  rude  and  illiterate  devotees  probably  prac- 
tised the  same  ceremonies,  as  they  entertained  the  same  superstiiiooi 
and  assembled  at  the  same  spot  as  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  had 
done  thirty  centuries  before ; — but  how  little  were  they  now  to  b« 
compared  to  a  sect  which  embraced  in  its  day  most  of  the  learning 
and  philosophy  of  the  world  !  Before  our  traveller  left  Baku,  an 
incident  occurred,  which,  while  it  indicates  the  usages  of  Aaiatie 
countries,  may  make  our  own  fair  countrywomen  rejoice  that  tbey 
are  born  in  aChristian  land.  IJe  had  observed  on  the  joumeyi  thv 
girls  whom  the  Persian  merchant  was  bringing  to  market,  and  saw, 
that  although  young,  fair,  and  beautiful,  they  were  wretchedly  thin 
and  pale.  The  merchant  met  him  one  da)',  in  the  streets  of  Bakn, 
and  recognizing  the  stranger,  to  whose  prudence  the  safety  of  ths 
journey  and  the  preservation  of  his  merchandise  was  principally 
owing,  he  stopped  to  express  his  gratitude ;  then  looking  at  him  with 
the  air  of  a  chapman,  proud  of  his  wares,  he  aijded, — "  you  thought 
the  girls  handsome  when  yonsavrtheraonlheroad:comeandlook  al 
them  now  ;  I  have  been  feeding  them  on  meat,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  better  they  look." 

Iniitead  of  pursuing  his  journey  farther  into  the  interior  of  Per- 
sia, Mr.  Poinsett  was  attracted  by  the  military  movements  the  Riw- 
aians  were  then  making  in  the  mountainous  districts,  between  ths 
Black  and  Caspian  seas.  On  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Istter  at  Ba- 
ku, he  turned  towards  the  west,  and  passing  through  the  province 
of  Shirvan,  visited  Teflis,  the  principal  city  of  Georgia, — the  dark 
and  frowning  towers  of  which,  built  centuries  before  by  the  native 
Czars,  overhung  and  defended  a  deSle  of  Caucasns.  From  thence 
he  passed  rapidly  onwards  and  fell  in  with  the  Russian  army  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Erivan.  The  assault,  by  which  the  besiegore 
closed  a  fruitless  blockade  of  siz  months,  proving  nnsuccessful,  thdf 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  our  traveller  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  the  little  frequented  and  mountainous  territories  of  Ar- 
menia, until  he  reached  the  Black  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ku- 
ban. From  there  he  passeil  through  the  Crimea  and  the  11kraiiM« 
and  by  way  of  Moscow,  to  St  Petersburg. 

[lO  B8  CONCLODED  Qt  «DB  NEXT.] 
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Ous  most  important  nktional  'interest,  of  a.  physical  nature,  u, 
vsdeniably,  our  cotton  cvhnre.  This  is  the  great  auple  on  which  our 
vast  foreign  commerce  mainly  depends.  This  aflbrds  the  rich  mine 
from  which  we  draw  the  means  of  saying  for  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  the  productions  of  foreign  art  now  necessary  to  the  daily 
comfort  of  all  classes  of  onr  population.  If  the  English  spinning- 
jenny  is  the  sceptre  with  which  the  Island  Queen  rules  the  world, 
with  an  undisputed  sway  of  commercial  ascendencyt  the  American 
nw-gin  is  an  instmment  of  power,  upon  which  the  other  is  itself  al- 
most wholly  dependent  for  its  ability  to  maintain  that  magnificent 
dominion.  We  could  not,  therefore,  more  usefully  fill  a  portion  of 
our  pages,  than  by  deroting  them  to  the  subject  denoted  by  the 
•bore  title ;  of  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  it  presents  itself 
Its  financial  importance,  as  connected  with  the  currency,  induces  na 
1o  direct  onr  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  subject,  in  particular,  in 
■Ibis  article, — the  interesting  topics  of  the  history  of  its  culture  and 
manufacture,  both  in  oar  own  and  in  other  conntriea,  being  reserved 
for  future  numbers. 

Previously  to  the  peace  by  which  onr  national  independence  wh 
Mtablished,  no  cotton  was  produced  within  the  present  limits  of  tUe 
United  States.  It  can  hardly  be  saiil  to  have  been  cultivated,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  as  a  rare  exotic,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
'Constitution.  Its  subsequent  history  may  safely  be  pointed  to,  as 
exhibiting  a  signal  instance  of  the  influence  of  free,  popular  institn- 
tions,  such  as  were  created  by  that  imperishable  instrument,  to  de- 
▼elope  the  natural  resources  of  a  country. 

At  this  day,  we  cut  hardly  appreciate  the  vast  revolution  which 
the  introduction  of  this  staple  has  effected  in  our  commercial  rela- 
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tions.  Powerful  as  tta  influence  is  nov  known  to  have  become,  it» 
effect  in  lliie  psriicular,  to  be  fully  understood,  should  be  contrasted 
will]  our  flituation  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  For  a  ieries  of 
years,  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  United  States  was  deplorable 
in  the  extreme.  No  one  of  the  prceent  generation  can  have  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  public  end  domestic  affairs  of  that  period, 
without  being  painfully  affected  with  the  strong  evidences  of  general 
poverty  which  prevailed.  Some  of  the  fairest  and  most  productive 
aectiona  of  the  Union  had  been  totally  exhausted  by  the  ravages  in- 
cident to  war.  The  citizens  of  those  sections,  which  had  not  been 
overrun  with  ruthless  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries,  had  patrioli- 
cally  expended  their  resources  in  the  public  defence.  In  most  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  the  extensive  mercantile  establishments,  which 
flourished  before  the  war,  had  been  broiien  up.  A  scene  of  ruin 
and  desolation  almost  universal  was  exhibited,  arising  from  the 
baleful  efTecIs  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  incident  to  a  state  of  domestic  hostility  of  seven  years' 
duration. 

With  peace  came  strong  le{npCatioDa  lo  indulgence  in  the  luxuries 
•nd  fashions  of  Europe,  from  the  example  of  which  our  own  social 
habits  had  been  generally  formed.  Instead  of  weaning  our  coun- 
trymen from  their  expensive  tastes,  the  long  compulsory  abstinence 
they  had  undergone,  had  greatly  increased  their  relish  for  such  gra- 
tifications. Our  productions,  which  could  be  exported  in  payment 
for  foreign  commodities,  possessed  at  that  time  a  comparatively  tri- 
fling value.*'  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium,  that  was  intrinsically  valuable,  was 
remitted  abroad,  to  meet  the  balances  due  to  foreign  merchanla. 
Indebtedness  and  embarrassment,  approaching  to  desperation,  per- 
vaded the  community,  to  such  bu  extent  that  in  several  sections  of 
the  United  States,  popular  tumults  arose,  and,  in  some  instances,  were 
carried  to  the  extent  of  an  organized  resistance  to  the  laws.  The 
enemies  of  our  free  institutions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  boldly  and 
confidently  anticipated  a  speedy  overthrow  of  the  experiment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  art  of  self  government. 

These  trying  scenes  were  met  by  the  men  who,  in  the  midst  of 
innumerable  privations  and  disasters,  had  withstood  unshaken  both 
the  arms  and  the  intrigues  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 
Despising  all  temporary  expedients,  and — with  a  wisdom  which  it 
would  be  well  that  their  successors  had  always  imitated — denouncing 
all  measures  of  temporary  relief  which  might  involve  the  country 
in  more  formidable  subsequent  difficulties,  they  resolutely  ad- 
hered to  those  high  principles  in  which  alone  were  to  be  found  the 
safest  protection  for  their  true  and  permanent  interests.  The  bur- 
then of  debt  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  all  classes  was  gradually 
reduced  by  laborious  industry  and  careful  frugality.     Confidence 
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eventually-  becarae  restored  by  thia  natural  and  hcallhf  mode  ;  and 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  whole  people  was  directed  to  the  de- 
relopement  of  the  resources  of  our  extensive  territory. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  the  southern  and  south-western  States, 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  eierciHcd  a  more  important  agen- 
cy than  any  other  single  circumstance  in  retrieving  the  credit  of  the 
country  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  furnishing  a  staple  commo- 
dity of  general  necessity  to  a  great  amount,  tliis  cultivation  has 
enabled  our  citizens,  in  all  sections  of  the  United  Slates,  to  follow 
their  gainful  commerce  without  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  dis* 
lurbiiig  influence  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  upon  their  remiitance^ 
to  foreign  nations,  to  whicji  they  were  before  subjected.  In  con- 
nection  with  our  tobacco,  fish,  lumber,  rice,  and  brcad-stufTs,  cotton, 
has  mainly  enabled  us  to  pay  for  the  articles  of  necessity  as  well  u 
.  luxuries,  which  we  have  ao  largely  imported  from  England,  France, 
aad  other  countries.  It  has  accordingly  become  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Eonrces  of  the  wealth  of  our  citizens,  greatly  advantageous  even 
to  the  States  which  do  not  produce  iL  Our  cotton  crops  have  in 
fact  placed  Europe  in  a  stale  of  greater  dependence  upon  us  than 
we  arc  upon  Europe,  inasmuch  as  this  commodity  is  essential,  not 
only  to  the  prosperity,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  a  great  portion 
of  its  manufacturing  population.  In  this  point  of  view  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  United  Slates  maybe  regarded  as  the  most 
important  clement  of  our  actual  commercial  independence. 

The  precise  circumstances  under  which  thia  cultivation  bc^an  in 
the  southern  Slates,  the  time  when,  and  place  where,  it  obtained  first 
a  permanent  footing,  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  doubtless 
commenced  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  to  have  nitractcd  little  general 
attention.  South  Carolina  appears  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
its  first  introdnclion,  as  early  as  1785  or  1TSS;  though  it  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  adjoining  Slate  of  Georgia,  where 
tt  was  produced  at  the  earlier  stages  of  its  cultivation,  in  the  largest 
quantity.  The  great  obstacle  to  its  extension  iias  the  infinite  trou- 
ble and  delay  with  which  the  separation  of  the  fibre  from  its  seed 
was  attended.  The  species  of  cotton  first  introduced,  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  upland,  adheres  to  every  part  of  its  seed 
with  great  tenacity.  Among  the  early  cultivators,  ihc  fibre  waa 
usually  separated  from  the  seed  by  the  hands  of  the  laborers. 
A  pound  of  clean  cotton  was  the  usual  task  for  the  day's  work  of  a 
female.  The  first  planter  who  raised  cotton  upon  a  large  scale,  as 
it  was  then  called,  was  Mr.  Teake,  of  Savannah.  In  178S  his  crop 
was  6000  lbs.  in  the  seed  This  would  make  about  1200  lbs.  of 
clean  cotton  by  the  present  mode  of  ginning.  The  difficulty  which 
he  experienced  in  procuring  this  crop  to  be  cleaned  was  so  great, 
that  he  proposed  to  his  correspondent  in  the  north  to  send  it  to  him 
in  the  seed,  under  the  belief  that  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  manu- 
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factured  would  derise  some  mor«  conrenient  and  eeooomicU  mod» 
of  preparing;  it  for  carding,  than  was  in  the  power  of  the  planter- 
It  WB9  found,  however,  that  cotton  in  the  seed  was  an  UDsaleable 
article  among  the  manufacturers.  Rollers  and  the  bowstring  were 
aubsequentlf  introduced,  to  facilitate  the  separation  from  the  seed, 
and  continued  in  use  until  the  saw-gin  was  invented ;  but  the  pro- 
cess with  their  assistance  was  exceedingly  tedious  and  expensive. 
After  they  had  been  universally  abandoned,  upland  cotton  was 
known  for  many  years  in  the  English  market  as  "  Bowed  Georgia." 
In  fact  it  is  somelimes  qnoted  by  that  name  in  the  prices-current  of 
the  present  day — more  than  forty  years  since  the  instrument  from 
which  it  was  originally  called  has  been  entirely  out  of  use. 

In  1793,  Uie  difficulty  which  had  so  long  been  the  principle  obstt' 
cle  to  the  extensive  and  profiteUe  cultivation  of  upland  cotton,  was 
e^ctually  obviated  by  a  youitg  man  from  Massachusetts  who  had 
been'engBged  to  go  to  Georgia  in  the  capacity  of  a  family  tutor. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  State  he  was  apprised  of  the  great  in- 
conveniences to  which  growers  of  cotton  were  subjected  in  prepar* 
ing  it  for  market.  With  the  characteristic  enterprise  of  his  origin, 
and  a  prophetic  perception  of  its  incalculable  national  importance, 
he  immediately  racked  his  invention  for  the  contrivance  of  a  reme- 
dy. The  aav}-gin  was  not,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  of 
the  most  valuable  discoveries,  the  offspring  of  a  lucky  accident,  but 
was  the  result  of  the  systematic  application  of  earnest  thought  an(t 
powerful  mechanical  genius.  When  it  was  originally  put  in  motion 
it  was  precisely  identical  in  principle  and  operation  with  those  now 
employed  throughout  the  southern  smd  south-western  States.  For  the 
fake  of  the  credit  of  those  States  which  have  derived  almost  incalcu- 
lable wealth  from  his  simple  and  ingenious  invention,  we  wish  it  was 
in  our  power  to  say  that  a  fit  reward  had  been  bestowed  upon  Eli 
Whitney  ! 

The  commencement  of  the  cultivation  of  sea-island  cotton  is  more 
clearly  ascertained.  It  was  first  grown  upon  Lapeto  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  in  1790,  from  Pernambuco  seed.  This  descrip- 
tion of  cotton  greatly  exceeds  all  other  kinds,  both  in  fineness  and 
length  of  fibre.  For  the  highest  and  most  expensive  manufacture, 
this  epecies  of  cotton  is  indispensable,  and  only  coming  to  perfec- 
tion upon  the  islands,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  the  limited 
quantity  i»oduced  maintains  its  comparatively  high  price  in  the 
market,  in  preparing  sea-island  cotton,  the  saw-gin  is  not  gcner- 
rally  employed,  as  it  breaks  the  long  silky  fibre  which  is  one 
alement  of  its  peeullnr  value.  This  fibre  docs  not  cling  so  strongly 
to  the  seed  as  that  of  the  upland,  but  adheres  principally  at  the 
ends.  They  may,  therefore,  he  separated  by  rollers  with  much  greater 
facility,  though  the  process  is  exceedingly  slow  when  compared 
with  the  operation  of  the  saw-gin.     This  increased  labor  a  compen^ 
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Bated  b;  ita  enhanced  piice,  which,  for  the  best  qnaliiy,  is  nsnally,  in 
the  Engliah  market,  three  or  four  Umes  greater  than  that  of  upland. 
Ho  part  of  the  world  produces  cotton  of  equal  excellence.  The 
amount  raised  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  the  laat  thirty  years, 
irom  the  limited  extent  of  territory  upon  vhich  it  can  be  grown. 

The  admirable  report  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  on  this  subject,  to  the 
last  Congress  at  ite  first  session,  gives,  in  a  succinct  form,  the  best 
data  any  where  to  be  found  relative  to  the  progress  and  extent  of 
the  cultiTation  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  It  furnishes,  indeed, 
ibe  quantity  produced,  ns  welt  as  manufactured,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  at  different  stated  peiiodn.  We  have  been  struck  in  examin- 
ing this  document,  with  the  vast  amount  of  important  information 
on  this  sut^ect,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  less  than  a  handred 
and  twenty  pages.  It  seems  that  all  the  publications  in  the  European 
languages,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  which  refer  either  to 
the  production  or  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  have  been  diligently 
consulted  and  brought  togedier.  None  but  such  aa  have  been  ac- 
cuatoraed  to  such  researches,  can  appreciate  the  labor  necessary 
to  collect  such  a  mosfl  of  facts,  from  detached  sources,  and  present 
them  to  view  in  a  condensed  and  tangible  form.  That  it  should 
hare  been  done,  and  so  well  done,  by  an  individual  holding  a  public 
fltalion  which  requires  such  laborious  and  unremitting  attention, 
may  appear  wonderful  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  range  of 
information,  and  die  habits  of  industry,  for  which  Mr.  Woodbury  is 
distinguished. 

From  that  invaluable  collection  of  the  leading  statistics  of  our  sub- 
jects, we  derive  the  following  statements,  to  show  the  remarkable  fact 
of  the  wonderful  increase  of  its  production,  within  the  period  of  less 
than  half  a  century.  As  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  country  at 
various  periods  appear  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  estimate  and  opin- 
ion, we  lake  the  account  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  which 
are  clearly  ascertained,  as  the  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
amounts  produced. 

The  quantity  exported  in  IT90,  was  400,000  lbs.  In  1191,  200,> 
000  lbs.  and  in  1792, 160,000  lbs.  Its  diminution,  during  the  two  last 
named  years,  furnishing,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  difiicully  of  preparing  the  com- 
modity for  market,  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

In  1195,  after  the  saw-gin  had  begun  to  operate  to  a  considerable 
oxtent,  the  export  was  6,250,000  lbs.  From  this  period  the  expor- 
Ution  has  gradually  increased  to  its  present  extent — being  in  I83&, 
the  last  year  suted  by  Mr,  Woodbury,  336,500,000  lbs.  From 
other  authentic  sources  we  have  ascertained  that  the  export  of  1836 
was  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  pounds. 
The  whole  of  the  exportBtion  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during 
the  three  first  years  before  sUted  would  hardly  suffice  for  the  cargo  of 
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ft  single  ship  of  the  size  usually  employed  in  freightini^  it  to  Europe ; 
while,  in  1836,  if  we  add  to  the  quantity  exported  that  used  in  the 
United  Stales,  for  domestic  purposfB  and  our  extensive  manufactures, 
which  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  at  leas  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pounds,  the  aggregate  would  not  fall  far  short  of 
enough  to  freight  a  thousand  such  ships.  Such  a  wonderful  increase 
in  the  production  of  a  single  article,  within  so  short  a  period,  cannot 
fail  to  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment. 

Among  the  sudden  changes  which  have  influenced  for  good  or 
evil,  all  claaseB  of  societv  throughout  the  United  Stales,  none  per- 
haps are  more  worthy  of  investigation  than  the  vibrations  to  which, 
thepriceof  cotton  hasbcen  subjected.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
during  which  it  has  been  by  far  our  most  important  staple,  it  has 
exercised  a  controlling  inftuence  upon  our  whole  commerce.  The 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  revulsions  to  which  the  cotton  trade 
has  been  exposed,  possess,  therefore,  the  deepest  interest  to  indivi* 
duals  engaged  in  every  pursuit.  The  whole  community  are  affected 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  cotton.  The  producers  of  other  com- 
modities are  compelled,  from  its  superior  amount  and  value,  and 
from  its  entering  so  largely  into  all  our  transactions  with  those 
countries  with  which  wc  have  the  most  intercourse,  to  share,  to  ft 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  same  fate.  The  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  pernicious  fluctuations  of  price  which  cotton  has  undergone 
during  this  period  is,  one  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  all  portions 
of  our  community,  than  to  the  particular  sections  of  the  Union 
more  immediately  concerned  with  it.  Those  fluctuations  have  been 
enormou:^ ;  and  though  usually  cited,  with  reference  to  the  single 
pound,  by  the  change  of  a  few  cents  more  or  less,  each  one  is  ac- 
companied by  a  convulsive  agony  to  the  social  body,  involving  an 
incalculableamount  of  present  suflering,  and  a  permanent  evil  effect 
still  less  easy  to  be  accurately  measured.  The  leading  idea  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  steadiness  and  uniformity  are  essential 
to  the  sound  prosperity  of  all  productive  industry, — instability  of 
value,  even  though  it  may  occasionally  stimulate  to  a  temporary 
excess  of  delusive  prosperity,  being  the  worst  of  evils,  and  benefi- 
cial only  to  those  classes  whose  profession  it  is  to  live,  by  their 
superior  vigilance  and  dexterity,  upon  that  productive  industry.  It 
was  well  remarked  during  the  debates  of  the  extra  session,  in  the 
Senate,  that  the  great  drawback  of  fiuctuation  alone  deprived  the 
cotton  growing  sections  of  this  Union  of  their  natural  birthright  of 
the  higiiest  degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth  that  the  teeming  bounty 
of  the  earth  can  bestow  upon  human  labor.  No  subject,  then,  ap- 
pears to  us  more  worthy  of  careful  investigation — of  an  importance 
far  superior  to  temporary  party  passions  or  interests — than  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  merchants  and  planters  have  heretofore  been  seen 
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periodicalljr  to  wax  rich  to  superfluity,  on  «  rise  of  prices,  and  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  suddenly  nverwlie lined  with  Itanlcntptcy  and 
ruin  when  the  scale  of  price  ia  depressed.  Price  is,  of  course,  in 
■II  cases,  immediately  dependent  on  two  elements,  acting  distinctly, 
though  with  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other, — the  first  being  the  de- 
mand for  the  purpose  of  consumption,  the  rise  or  fall  of  xvhich  na- 
turally acts  directly  on  the  price, — the  other  being  the  state  of  the 
currency,  whether  of  expansion  or  contraction,  relatively  to  the  ave- 
nge standard  of  the  business  wants  of  the  community,  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  facilities  of  obtaining  money,  and  proportionately  ap- 
preciating or  depreciating  its  real  value,  and  with  it  raising  or  low- 
ering the  scale  of  nominal  prices.  The  former  is  a  wholesome,  as 
it  is  a  natural,  stimulus  to  production,  to  the  extent  required  to 
furnish  the  duo  supply;  the  latter  produces  only  a  delusive  and 
temporary  excitement  which  sooner  or  later  involves  those  who  act 
under  its  influence  (except  only  a  fortunate  and  skilful  few)  in  dis- 
appointment, and  often  ruin.  Whenever  both  these  stimulants 
happen  to  co-operate  in  giving  impetus  to  production,  the  result  has 
always  shown  that  the  fundamental  law  of  physics  which  was  first 
explained  and  demonstrated  by  D'Alembert,  and  has  since  been  th« 
foundation  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modem  as> 
tronomy,  may  be  said  to  apply  in  like  manner  to  economical  science. 
The  great  principle  that  the  action  of  forces,  producingf  motion,  is 
always  equalized  by  their  reaction,  enabled  Laplace  to  unravel  all 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  solar  system,  which  had  confounded 
his  predecessors.  In  its  application  to  mathematical  science,  this  prin- 
ciple is  susceptible  of  exact  proof.  The  principles  of  economics 
being,  from  their  nbture,  incapable  of  similar  rigid  demonstration, 
the  mind  most  rest  satisfied  whenever  the  records  of  experience 
will  enable  us  to  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  correct  inferences  to 
establish  any  important  general  truth. 

We  have  stated  that  a  rise  of  price,  occasioned  by  the  increased 
demand  of  the  consumers,  is  a  healthy  stimulus  to  production.  Bat 
the  immediate  influence  of  high  profits,  though  salutary  in  furnish- 
ing a  supply  Co-extensive  with  the  demand,  rarely  stops  at  that 
point.  Among  a  free  and  enterprising  people  the  rates  of  profit, 
realised  by  individuals  engaged  in  the  various  employments  of  life, 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  the  same  level.  Unless  competition  be 
directly  repressed  by  extraneous  circumstances — such  as  climate, 
soil,  want  of  capital,  or  restrictive  legislation — it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible to  prevent  a  free  partiripation  in  the  superior  returns  furnished 
by  any  particular  pursuit.  Whenever  high  prices  are  obtained  by 
any  description  of  cultivators — those  of  cotton  for  instance — other 
persons  whose  capital  and  labor  were  previously  bestowed  upon 
occupations  affording  less  profit,  are  induced  to  abandon  them,  and 
embark  themselves  and  Uieir  means  in  the  more  promising  employ- 
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msnt.  The  profits  acquired  from  time  to  time  in  the  biuinesB  ar* 
iIbd  reiuTBBted  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  accessioa  of  new  ad. 
Taatarers,  and  the  expansion  of  the  ciiltivatioii  of  the  old,  combine 
to  increase  production  in  a  ratio  the  rapidity  of  which  is  rarely 
perceived  by  tbose  whose  attention  is  devoted  each  to  his  individual 
tibin. 

In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  whenever  soy  employment  be- 
eomea  peculiarly  profitable,  those  engaged  in  other  occupations  are 
seldom  able  to  rush  suddenly  into  it.  Generally,  it  is  a  work  of 
considerable  time  to  change  entirely  the  objects  of  agricultural 
industry,  to  withdraw  laborers  from  employments  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  and  train  them  to  pursuits  entirely  novel. 
Under  most  circumstancesi  the  extensive  enlargement  of  production 
In  any  branch  of  agriculture  is,  therefore,  a  gradual  operation.  But 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  southern  and  south-western  States  have 
enabled  them  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  crops  of  cotton  widi 
great  rapidity.  Their  faeiliUes  in  this  respect,  since  this  culture 
was  introduced  among  them,  has  been  greatly  overlooked  by  diose 
who  may  have  anticipated  a  permanent  rise  of  prices  from  a  supply 
presumed  to  be  insufficient,  to  satisfy  the  immense  and  increasing 
consumption  of  Europe.  Those  States  comprehend  a  vast  extent 
of  new  and  fertile  soil,  readily  acquired  by  individuals  at  prices 
barely  nominal,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  produce  when  cot- 
ton finds  a  ready  demand.  The  kind  of  labor  principally  employed 
in  this  cultivation  enables  any  individual,  who  can  control  capital  or 
credit,  to  command  any  desirable  amount  of  force.  The  processes 
of  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market,  require  comparatively  a 
small  degree  of  skill.  Accordingly,  it  is  always  easy  to  increase  the 
supply  with  little  delay,  to  any  amount  to  which  the  present  impe- 
tus, whether  of  a  healthful  or  a  factitious  character,  may  stimulate. 
But  it  is  impossible  generally  to  ascertain  beforehand  when  the  sup- 
ply shall  have  reached  the  demand  at  remunerating  prices, — or,  if 
known,  to  arrest  the  increase  of  production  at  that  point.  Many 
other  circumstances  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil  of  over  production 
after  a  brisk  demand.  The  profits  of  the  cotton  growers  are  gene- 
rally grossly  exaggerated,  not  only  by  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  their  importance  and  increasing  their  credit,  but  by 
most  of  those  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Few  individuals  who 
newly  embark  in  the  business,  probably  suppose  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  induced  one  to  engage  in  it,  have  probably  im- 
pelled ^ousands.  The  employment  to  which  a  person  is  accus- 
tomed, and  from  which  he  derives  a  fair  profit,  is  abandoned  in  the 
expectation  of  realizing  a  speedy  fortune  ;  while  those  already  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  from  which  they  have  obtained  large  profits, 
strain  all  their  energies  to  extend  their  cultivation.  A  supply  in- 
creased beyond  all  calculation  ensues,  and  a  glut  of  the  market  is 
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the  reanlt  By  the  rninoug  fall  of  price  the  recent  adrenturet  dis- 
coTcrSi  that  hia  anticipated  fortone  only  existed  in  his  own  langnina 
imagination,  and  finds,  too  tate,  that  it  is  irapoBBible  to  return,  with- 
out immeiue  aacrifice,  to  the  former  secure  business  which  he  abai^ 
doned  in  his  hasle  to  be  rich. 

Such  a  itate  of  things  might  occasionally  occur,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  from  mere  competition,  under  an  eqilal  and  stable  syitem  of 
practical  currency.  But  these  evils  are  aggravated  in  a  tenfold 
degree  from  the  second  source  of  the  influence  upon  prices,  before 
mentioned.  Unlimited  power,  in  effect,  if  not  in  form,  has  been 
given,  both  in  this  country  and  in  that  where  our  cotton  finds  ita 
principal  market,  to  a  few  irresponsible  individuals,  to  raise  or  lower 
the  value  of  all  property,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium,  according  to  their  own  interest  or  caprice. 
The  facilities  of  obtaining  money,  and  the  temptations  to  improvi- 
dent speculations,  which  are  invariably  offered  by  these  individuals, 
until  they  become  alarmed  by  a  call  for  specie,  or  are  influenced  by 
t  wish  to  effect  ulterior  designs — when  they  suddenly  curtail  their 
ace  ommo  da  lions,  and  render  it  impossible  for  those  dependent  upon 
them  to  fulfil  their  engagements, — have  produced  a  degree  of  inse- 
curity in  the  property  of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  which  is 
destructive  to  all  sober  and  prudent  calculation,  as  it  is  to  all  sound 
national  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
overthrow  of  many  large  fortunes,  possessed  by  worthy  and  respec- 
table individuals,  from  this  source.  They  were  ruined  by  being  re- 
quired to  fulfil  engagements  entered  into  when  currency  was  unduly 
expanded,  and  enforced  when  it  was  scarce.  Most  of  them  were 
men  of  great  integrity  and  intelligence,  who  probably  never  would 
have  defended  the  management  which  occasioned  their  disasters,  had 
they  understood  the  real  causes  of  their  own  destruction.  A  sum- 
mary notice  of  the  principal  facts,  attending  the  recent  revulsion, 
will  shew  more  fully  than  volumes  of  abstract  argument,  the  mode 
and  the  consequences  of  the  alteration  which  took  place  during  the 
last  spring — not  indeed  in  the  legal  standard  of  money— ^ut  in  the 
actual  value  of  onr  currency. 

Throughout  the  year  1835,  and  a  portion  of  1836,  the  liberality, 
and  even  profusion,  with  which  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  other 
banking  establishments  of  that  country,  lavished  accommodationa 
upon  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  speculators,  inflated  the  paper 
currency  to  such  a  degree  that  all  kinds  of  merchandise  rose  to  ex- 
travagant prices.  The  common  qualities  of  cotton,  which  had  never, 
since  1819,  exceeded  a  shilling  sterling  per  pound,  and  during  the 
most  part  of  the  intervening  period,  had  sold  at  about  half  that 
price,  actually  went  up  to  thirteen  pence.  This  adventitious  proe- 
perity  was  not  conflned  to  cotton,  but  was  extended  to  most  other 
commodities.    la  consequence  of  this  favorable  condition  erf  thv 
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English  markols,  they  were  soon  fInoiJed  with  the  productions  of 
other  coiinlrieo.  The  inevitable  result  was,  that  the  exchang;cs  with 
lher.inii!iciilol"F.irnpe  tiirnrdii^'ainit  Englanil  in  April,  1830.  The 
first  hrge  exportation  of  hallJDr)  Has  however  maile  on  account  of 
»  pownrful  rorporalinn  in  this  Ci>uulry,  to  the  amount  of  about  seven 
millions  of  ilollari.  Thoush  tfiin  am-innl  was  not  drawn  from  the 
Bank  of  Ftia;lnn(l  with  any  view  of  rripplinsi  its  resources,  or  re- 
atriciinir  llic  is'^upi  of  its  pnpT.  hut  cscliiBively  for  the  purpose  of 
•usiainiiiff  the  expan-lnl  circulaLion  of  the  inslitnlion  by  which  it 
was  bron^'hl  here,  yet  it  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  great  degree  of 
jealousy  on  the  pari  of  the  mannirers  of  the  Bank  of  England 
towards  the  Anierican  merchants,  and  waji,  no  doubt,  one  eause  of 
ihcir  Buhseqii'-nt  illiberal  proscription.  Soon  afterwards  the  expor- 
tation of  specie  lo  Amnterdam,  Paris,  and  Hamburg,  became  so  fre- 
quent and  extensive  a«  to  oeea^ion  ^rcat  alarm  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  whoKC  ttolcn  the  circutatton  of  all  the  other  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  kinirdom  are  redi'rmnblc  by  law,  and  from  whose 
vaullfl  thifl  dmin  nf  specie  was  of  course  wholly  to  he  satisfied.  The 
disastrous  ron><e(jnenee'>,  hoih  public  and  private,  of  the  suspension 
of  Kperie  paymcnii  in  I7!>7,  ami  lie,  horrors  of  the  panic  of  \\ri6, 
were  loo  fresh  in  the  mrrnories  of  the  managers  of  the  Bank  to 
induce  them  to  hazard  a  lepelilion  of  a  similar  stale  of  things.  The 
return  of  her  noios  for  specie,  to  a  large  amount,  of  course  narrowed 
the  cirrulalion  and  rendered  inerca!ted  accommodations  necessary 
to  the  merchants,  to  enable  them  to  meet  eiigagemciits  entered  into 
in  a  more  abundant  slate  of  the  currency.  But  self-preservation 
compelled  her  not  only  to  decline  the  issue  of  notes  upon  the  dis- 
count of  commercial  paper,  except  lo  a  very  small  amount,  and  at  an 
increased  rate  of  interest,  but  led  loa  further  measure  of  precaution 
for  preventing  ihe  increasrd  demand  for  specie,  by  contracting  her 
circulation  in  a  still  greater  degree,  through  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  her  public  securities.  The  result  of  thus  suddenly  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  and  increasing  Ihe  value  of  the  paper  currency 
is  hut  loo  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Several 
of  the  most  opulent  commercial  establishments  in  the  British  Em- 
pire found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  ihe  means  of  meeting  their 
engagements,  in  consequence  of  this  sudden  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank.  Those  who  sustained  themselves,  were  only  able 
to  succeed  by  making  enormous  saeritices.  80  difficult  did  it  become 
to  obtain  the  circulating  medium,  in  exchange  for  commodities,  that, 
in  (he  month  of  May  last,  Alabama  cotton  fell,  in  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket, to  four  pence  per  pound — a  degree  of  cheapness  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  cultivnlion  of  cotton.  What  an  instructive  lesson 
to  the  friends  of  a  credit  system  of  paper  money  banking,  regulated 
by  a  powerful  central  institution,  is  contained  in  this  single  fact ! 
Whether  the  official  returns  made  by  the  various  banking  estab- 
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lishmenta  in  England  corroborate  the  view  ire  hare  taken  pf  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  their  circulation,  does  not  in  the  slight- 
eet  degree  affect  its  accuracy.  In  point  of  fact  they  clearly  estab- 
lish our  inferences.  But  had  such  evidence  been  directly  opposed 
to  them,  we  should  consider  the  fall  of  price  in  a  great  staple  like 
cotton,  of  which  the  consumption  had  maintained  its  usual  ratio  with 
the  production,  to  one-third  part  of  its  former  rate  within  a  few 
months,  to  be  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  currenejr 
had  been  made  scarce,  than  returns  from  whatever  source.  When 
many  individuals,  possessing  the  highest  character  and  most  exten- 
sive property,  fail  in  meeting  their  engagemenia,  after  making  the 
most  strenuous  exertions,  wholly  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
B  sufficiency  of  the  ordinary  circulating  medium,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  saliefy  any  person,  of  common  discernment,  that  money  is  as 
plentiful  aa  ever  in  the  general  channels  of  business.  It  might  as 
irell  be  asserted  that  the  whole  world  is  shrouded  in  darkness  at 
noon  day,  because  an  individual  chooses  to  shut  his  own  eyes — even 
though  that  individual  may  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  join  in  the  vulgar  epithets  which 
have  been  cast  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  adopting  measures 
absolutely  essential  to  her  preservation.  A  rigid  restriction  of  issues- 
while  the  notes  were  daily  returning  for  specie,  was,  in  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  her  stock  of  bullion,  a  step  of  imperious  necessity.  In 
this  act  the  Bank  cannot  be  charged  with  any  wanton  infliction  of 
distress.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  such  an 
institution  as  the  Bank  of  England — the  pivot  upon  which  all  the 
monetary  affairs  of  the  British  Empire  turn — to  produce,  wilfullyt 
such  a  stale  of  things  as  prevailed  in  the  great  marts  of  that  king- 
dom a  few  months  since.  But  our  exculpation  goes  no  further.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  proceedings  there  must  have  been  the  gross- 
est mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  or  the  system  of  which 
it  is  the  heart,  from  which  the  vital  current  flows,  is  destructive  of 
all  commercial  security.  Whether  the  inflation  of  prices,  by  means 
of  a  redundant  issue  of  paper,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  system,  or 
its  management,  or,  as  we  believe,  to  the  combined  influence  of 
both,  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  here.  If  there  must  be  a  paper 
currency— and  it  is  certainty  convenient  for  extensive  commercial 
transactions — it  would  seem  to  be  proper  that  those  who  enjoy  the 
power  of  increasing  or  contracting  its  amonnt  and  consequent 
ratue, — a  power  greater  than  that  of  any  autocracy  that  human  na- 
ture in  the  most  ignorant  ages  has  ever  been  willing  to  submit  itself 
to, — ought,  at  least,  to  be  made  in  some  way  responsible  for  its 
abuse.  Its  practical  operation  is  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globa. 
Twenty-fonr  private  merchants  in  London  exercise  the  actual  power 
of  raising  and  depreciating,  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  tfa« 
marketable  value  of  all  property  throughout  the  commercial  wotld— ■ 
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for  the  prices  in  England  influence  mateiiall^  those  of  erery  other 
country !  How  far,  however,  the  beam  in  oar  own  eye  entitle*  ua  to 
reproach Englandforupholdinganchaisrstem,  'mustgive  nspause,' 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  nomber  and  power  of  the  banks  of  onr 
own  conntry. 

The  explanations  we  hare  given  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  furnish,  in  connection  with  the  still  greater  expansion  of 
our  own  paper  money  system,  an  ample  clue  to  the  crisis  which  has 
occurred  to  the  cultivators  and  dealers  in  cotton,  in  this  country.  Il 
has  affected,  to  an  almost  eqnal  extent,  all  other  classes  of  our  com- 
munity. The  enormous  system  of  overtrading,  into  which  both 
banks  and  individuals,  throughout  the  United  States,  were  embarked) 
bad  involved  almost  every  one  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of 
life.  The  improvident  accommodations  granted  by  many  of  onr 
banks  were  only  surpassed  in  extravagance  by  the  absurd  manner  in 
which  a  great  portion  of  these  loans  were  invested.  Suddenly  un- 
limited  confidence,  unhealthily  swollen,  gave  place  to  universal  dis- 
trust.  To  meet  this  change,  the  banks  of  this  country  adopted  a 
course  of  policy,  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Instead  of  compelling  their  debtors  to  sacrifice  their  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  themselves,  our  banks  generally  preferred 
tosubmit  to  the  mercantile  disgrace  of  discrediting  their  currency^ 
We  were  about  to  add,  the  n)or«l  ignominy  of  refusing  to  perform 
their  sacred  obligations,  bat  are  checked  by  the  recollection  that  cor- 
porations, having  according  to  die  highest  legal  authority  no  souls, 
and  are  of  course  destitute  of  the  moral  sense.  The  community 
were  compelled  not  only  to  pay  the  interest  which  the  banks  enjoyed 
from  its  Issue ;  but  to  suffer  the  loss  of  its  depreciation  below 
the  legal  standard. 

Some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of  the  currency  in 
this  country,  exercised  nnqneationably  great  influence  upon  onr 
banks,  in  adopting  this  hnmiliating  alternative.  A  brief  outline  of 
these  facts  will  greatly  add  to  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the 
different  course  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  originally  chartered  by  Congress, 
and  rechartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  exercises  a  power 
over  the  actual  currency  of  this  country,  nearly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England  over  the  currency  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
influence  of  the  latter,  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  public 
finances,  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  vastly  greater  propor- 
tion of  metallic  money  in  general  circulation  in  England,  compared 
with  the  amount  nsed  in  this  country,  since  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  originally  chartered.  The  practical  currency  here,  ta 
almost  exclusively  the  paper  of  banks,  except  for  the  pnrposea  of 
■mall  change.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  from  its  extensive 
connections  and  the  genersl  confidence  which  it  has  enjoyed  emoag 
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ihoie  engaged  in  commerce,  recetTeR  and  payi  out  in  lU  transactioDa 
an  amoust  of  currency,  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
banks,  if  we  consider  the  business  of  the  institutions  dependent  upon 
It  ai  a  pan  of  its  operations.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  must  ba 
obvious  to  every  one  conversant  with  such  afliiira,  that  it  is  always 
in  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  compel  the  other 
banks  to  follow  a  similar  coarse  of  contraction,  when  all  bank  notes 
are  redeemed  in  specie,  should  it  choose  to  adopt  that  line  of  policy, 
aa  well  as  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  their  circulation,  hy  for- 
bearing to  return  their  corrency  for  redemption.  In  laying  the 
new  charter  from  Pennsylvania  before  the  stockholders  for  their 
acceptance  in  1S30,  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea 
expressly  claimed  the  power  we  have  described  aa  one  of  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  the  institution. 

President  Jackson,  who  was  well  conversant  with  all  tbs  questions 
of  currency  which  had  affected  the  security  of  property  in  this  coun- 
try, from  the  era  of  the  revolution,  teit  it  to  he  his  duty  to  th^  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  when  the  bill  from  Congress,  rechartering  the 
bank,  came  before  him  in  1832,  to  interpose  his  constitutional  veto. 
He  had  seen  the  effects  of  the  disjurbing  Influence  of  this  institu- 
tion upon  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  exercised  0* 
several  occasions  in  the  manner  we  have  lately  seen  done  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  With  the  combined  object  of  mitigating  the  mer- 
cantile inconveniences  which  might  result  from  a  sudden  change  in 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Government,  and  of  assisting  the  other 
inatitations  from  which  the  existing  paper  currency  was  derived,  to 
bear  up  against  the  gigantic  effort  which  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  stood  just  prepared  to  make,  to  force  a  recharter,  he  directed, 
in  the  summer  of  1833,  that  the  subsequent  deposites  of  publle 
money  he  made  in  State  Banks,  in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Harch,  1836. 

On  this  occasion  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  over 
the  other  banks  was  signally  exhibited.  By  its  severe  contraction, 
Ihey  were  compelled  to  curtail  their  issues,  which  its  example  had 
tempted  them  to  expand,  to  each  an  extent  aa  to  occasion  a  fearfbl 
distress  for  money  throughout  the  community.  And  when,  between 
January  and  July,  1835|  it  enlarged  it*  accommodations  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollsrs,  most  of  the  other  banks  followed  its  example  In 
again  expanding  to  a  large  amount,  with  the  additional  stimulus  of 
the  public  deposites  accumulating  with  unparalleled  rapidity. 

The  inordinate  rise  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  great  abnndanee 
of  currency  put  into  circulation  by  the  banks,  was  supported  and 
still  further  stimulated  by  the  correspondent  course  which  we  have 
teen  was  adopted  in  England.  The  average  price  of  cotton  here 
rose  from  thirteen  cents  in  1834,  to  lixteen  and  a  half  in  1835,  and 
to  eighteen  cents  per  pound  in  1836.    In  England  it  advanced  from 
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eight  pence  hilf-penn^  in  1834,  to  a  shilling  in  1836,  and  thiTl«en 
pence  in  1B36. 

The  vast  sales  of  public  lands,  and  the  escebsivc  importations  of 
foreign  com  modi  lies,  which  this  state  of  things  produced,  greatly  in> 
creased  the  public  revenue  beyond  the  necessary  expenditures. 
The  large  aoiounts  of  public  money  of  which  the  use  was  enjoyed 
by  the  few  banks  employed  as  depositoricB,  excited  a  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  thought  its  benefits  should 
be  more  equally  distributed.  A  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
gummer  of  1S33,  directing  that  all  the  public  money,  excepting  fire 
miliioas  of  dollars,  which  should  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  ahould  be  deposited  with  the 
fleveral  States,  and  in  the  mean  time,  should  be  divided  among  the 
banks  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  should  hold  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  its  capital. 

As  the  public  money  nominally  placed  in  the  existing  deposile 
banks  had  been  loaned  by  them,  and  was  mainly  held  in  the  shape 
of  obligations  against  the  individuals  who  had  borrowed  it  for  in- 
vestment, under  the  expectation  of  realizing  large  profits  from  the 
continued  rise  of  prices,  it  was  predicted  by  many  that  the  recal  of 
these  loans  for  the  purpose  of  paying  over  this  public  money  coidd 
not  fail  to  create  a  severe  presBore  upon  the  bcinka  and  their  debtors. 
This  was  evidently  foreseen  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
probably  induced  that  bank  to  make  the  first  grasp  at  the  stock  of 
bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  by  drawing  from  it  early  in 
1836  the  large  amount  of  specie  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  collection  and  transfer  of  the  large  amounts  required  by  the 
law,  fully  realized  the  difficulties  which  had  been  anticipated.  The 
withdrawing  such  sums  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and 
placing  them  by  rigid  enactment  in  sections  of  the  country,  and  into 
a  custody  where  they  could  not  enter  with  facility  into  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  derange  the  rates  of 
exchange  betwen  the  different  sections  of  the  United  Stales,  and  to 
lessen  the  supply  of  currency  at  those  great  points  where  the  pub* 
lie  money  had  been  mostly  accumulated.  The  transfers  from  the 
banks  holding  a  larger  amount  than  they  were  authorized  by  the 
law,  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  paying  over  the  first  instal- 
ment to  the  States,  in  January,  1837,  created  an  intense  demand  for 
money,  both  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  during  the  autumn  of 
1836.  The  high  credit  which  the  merchants  of  this  country  enjoyed 
in  England,  and  liberal  prices  which  our  cotton  and  other  staples 
bore  in  that  market,  induced  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  drawing  on  their  correspondents  in  that  country  as 
a  means  of  temporary  relief.  Many  of  these  bills  returned  under 
protest  for  non-payment,  iu  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  de* 
posite  law. 
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Mircli  Yias  been  raid  ftnd  wrilten  upon  tli«  order  iuued  by  tha 
TreasnTy  Department,  in  July,  1836,  requiring  a  literal  obedience 
lo  the  law  which  provides  that  all  purchases  of  public  lands,  shall 
be  paid  for  in  cash, — for  the  purpose  of  repressing  improvident 
speculations,  by  prohibiting  as  far  as  possible  the  transmutation  of 
the  public  domain  into  credits  in  the  banks,  through  the  profuse 
accommodations  which  they  bad  evidently  given  to  the  purchasers ; 
this  order  was  unquestionably  salutary  in  its  iafluence  both  upon  the 
banks  and  the  general  state  of  the  currency.  Its  effect  was,  how- 
erer,  enormously  orerrated.  As  the  specie  paid  into  the  bank  by  the 
receirers,  might  be  instantly  loaned  to  new  purchasers,  the  amount 
actually  required  to  carry  on  the  operation  was  small,  compared 
with  the  aggregate  of  the  purchases  of  public  lands  after  it  took  effect. 
Had  the  Treasury  Department  been  then  empowered,  not  only  to 
require  the  payments  for  public  lands  to  be  made  in  the  lawful  cur- 
rency, but  to  have  compelled  the  banks  in  which  it  was  legally  depo- 
sited, to  keep  the  identical  specie  which  belonged  to  the  United  States 
until  it  should  be  required  for  the  public  service,  instead  of  loaning 
it  out  for  profit  to  new  purchasers,  such  an  arrangement  would,  no 
doubt,  have  afforded  an  effectual  check  to  the  headlong  course  both 
oTjlie  banks  and  individual  speculators.  Under  the  practice  which 
J^vailed,  however,  every  new  deposite  but  served  as  the  basis  of  new 
sccoiumodation,  without  the  necessity  of  any  considerable  acces- 
sion to  the  amount  of  specie  in  those  States  where  public  land  s  were 
on  sale,  after  a  sufficient  sum  had  been  obtained  to  put  the  system 
into  operation,  which  never  exceeded  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Treasury  order, 
accordingly,  did  not  produce  ao  great  a  demand  for  specie  as  has 
been  generally  believed.  The  distrust  of  the  banks  in  the  manage- 
ment of  each  other,  gave  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  increased 
calls  upon  them.  Both  these  circumstances  together  do  not  appear 
to  have  caused  any  considerable  importation  of  bullion  from  Eng- 
land after  the  Treasury  order  reached  that  couiftry.  The  returns 
of  the  Bank  of  England  show  that  it  was  the  exportation  to  Amster- 
dam, Paris  and  Hamburgh,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  which 
alarmed  the  Bank  of  England  a  considerable  time  before  that  order 
arrived  there,  and  occasioned  the  adaption  of  those  restrictive  mea- 
sores  upon  her  circulation,  which  resulted  as  they  were  designed, 
and  as  we  have  explained,  in  bringing  the  exchanges  in  her  favor, 
through  a  ruinous  reduction  of  prices. 

Upon  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  deposited  with  the 
States,  in  January,  1837,  the  embarrassments  of  the  banks,  and 
their  mutual  want  of  confidence,  visibly  increased.  The  deposite 
law  required  upwards  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid 
by  the  banks  to  the  States,  within  the  tenn  of  nine  months.  The 
payment  of  the  first  quarter  part  of  this  sum,  rendered  such  ievere 
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eurtailmenta  neeeanry,  eipecnJly  in  New  York,  where  s  Urge  pro- 
portion of  the  sarpluB  had  been  deposited,  that  the  banks  in  other 
eitiea  deemed  it  proper  to  provide  for  their  own  aecnrity.  Early  in 
February  apede  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions  of  dollan  was 
drawn  from  the  banks  of  New  York  by  those  of  Philidelphio — • 
great  part  of  which  went  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rency soon  became  so  scarce  in  March,  diat  the  ordinary  rate  of  in- 
terest in  Wall  street,  was  from  three  to  four  per  ceuL  per  month. 
It  was  slated  at  the  time,  upon  high  authority,  that  upon  suddeit 
emei^eDcies,  eren  five  per  cent,  per  month  was  paid  upon  the 
security  of  good  stocks. 

A  similar  pressure  existed  at  the  same  time  at  the  commercial 
emporinm  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  United  States.  Early  ia 
March,  some  of  the  largest  cotton  houses  at  New  Orleans  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  payments,  which  immediately  produced  suspen- 
sions in  New  York,  and  in  other  commercial  cities  for  rast  amounts. 
The  eonrse  of  transactions  pursued  by  many  of  the  most  respeeta- 
itle  sud  wealthy  commercial  establishments  in  the  south  wesleni 
States,  hod  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  themMlves 
imder  the  coatinnal  curtailments  which  the  banks  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  under  the  deposite  law.  The  abundance  of  currency 
in  1836  and  1836,  which  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  produced  with  the  co-operation  of  the  local  banks,  had 
rendered  cottou  planting  profitable  beyond  all  former  example. 
The  credit  of  those  engaged  in  this  cultiration  became  almost  un- 
limited. The  profits  of  Uiose  engaged  in  the  exportatioD  of  cottoD 
to  Europe  were  also  enormous.  Several  merchants,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  securing  and  increasing  these  profits,  bad  adopted  a 
general  practice  of  making  large  sdronces  to  established  planters, 
as  well  as  to  new  adventurers  in  the  business.  Many  instsnces 
occurred,  where  individuals  destitute  of  actual  capital  received 
accommodations  from  the  banks,  through  these  merchants,  to  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  enable  them  to  purchase  and  stock  large  plantations, 
at  high  prices,  solely  upon  the  pledge  of  anticipated  crops.  This 
improvident  system,  wholly  based  upon  an  undue  expansion  of  the 
the  paper  currency,  had  nearly  exploded,  under  the  curtailments  re- 
quired hy  Uie  depostte  law,  before  the  information  of  the  fall  of 
prices  in  England  reached  this  country.  When  this  news  came, 
both  the  banks,  and  the  individuals  dependent  upon  them,  were  in- 
volved in  the  deepest  embarrassment. 

The  speculations  in  eastern  and  western  lands,  and  in  city  lots, 
which  were  entered  into  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
rested  upon  a  more  slender  fonndatioD  of  secure  profit,  than  evoi 
those  which  took  place  in  the  south-western  States.  When  it  be- 
came authentically  known  that  the  price  of  cotton  had  suddenly  and 
greatly  declined  in  Ekigland,  and  diat  the  leading  American  houses 
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in  thkt  conntry,  were  tn  a  state  of  great  diatreM,  from  the  difficnhy 
of  meeting  their  aoceptancet,  the  exportation  of  specie  became  in- 
eritable.  From  unwillingnefls  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the 
banlu,  specie  was  at  first  drawn  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
mittance, in  small  sums,  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose.  It 
Man,  howerer,  becam^  obvious  that  this  course  would  be  pursued 
by  many  merchants,  who  poBsessed  the  means  and  were  determined 
to  sustain  their  credit  at  all  hazards.  To  avoid  being  deprived 
of  their  metallic  reaonrces,  the  banks  of  New  York  determined  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  their  obligations  in  specie.  This  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  banks  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  immediately  banished  all  coin  from  circulation.  It  became  a 
commodity  worth  in  the  market  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  above 
the  debased  currency  in  general  nse.  The  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  in  New  York,  had,  indeed,  been  anticipated 
by  some  of  the  banks  in  the  South-west 

Tliis  measure  was  obviously  a  measnre  of  relief  to  the  banks  and 
their  debtors,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  public  at  large.  This  breach 
of  their  obligations  to  the  community  was  justified  at  the  time  by 
the  necessity  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  specie.  The  public 
generally  submitted  to  the  losses  and  manifold  inconveniences  of  a 
cnrreney  avowedly  depreciated  for  tho  accommodation  of  the  banks 
and  their  debtors,  upon  the  ground  that  a  temporary  suspension, — 
mitil  by  the  exportation  of  onr  staple  productions,  our  merchants  could 
re-establish  their  credit  abroad  and  bring  down  the  rates  of  foreign  ex- 
changes,— would  enable  the  banks  to  resume  their  duties  to  the  com- 
munity. No  one  then  undertook  to  defend  the  suspension  by  sug- 
gesting diatits  continuance  would  enable  the  banks  to  realise  the  great 
profits  derived  from  their  previous  operations  by  giving  their  debtora 
an  enlarged  period  for  the  re-payment  of  their  accommodations, 
"ntongh  foreign  exchanges  have  been  Cor  several  mouths  in  our  favor 
and  no  specie  can  be  exported  to  Europe  but  at  a  considerable  loss, 
thebanks  which  effectually  control  the  actual  currency  of  the  conntry 
have  as  yet  manifested,  with  a  few  honorable  excoptioni,  no  very 
■erions  indicadons  of  immediate  resumption.  The  motives  which 
influence  their  managers — whether  political  or  pecuniary — remain 
open,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  explanation,  to  such  infer- 
ences as  ihe  public  who  are  the  actual  sufferers  may  choose  to  draw. 
Tlie  payment  of  obligations  entered  into  when  currency  was  pro- 
foaely  plentiful,  at  any  time  after  it  shall  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  qnantity  and  consequently  increased  in  value,  must  occasion 
great  distress.  It  is  an  evil  incident  to  the  system  of  praAieal  cnr- 
rency  which  has  been  so  extensively  adopted  both  In  this  country 
and  in  Enrland.  its  unjust  operation  In  this  respect  calls  loudly  for 
reform.  The  young  and  enterprising  who  were  a  short  time  since 
«xartiBg  themaelvM  to  acquire  a  competency  for  ftitnre  Mijoyment, 
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u  Tell  as  the  old  and  careful  who  had  endearofcd  tn  preserve  thr 
hard  earnings  oC  former  times,  for  the  solace  and  comfort  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  them,  are  alike  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  changes 
which  take  place — not  indeed  in  the  standard  of  legal  value — ^but  in 
the  supply  of  actual  currency. 

Unhappily  we  are  not  without  bitter  experience  on  this  subject. 
Within  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred,  a  state  of  things  oe- 
cared  in  our  own  country  from  a  syHtem  of  management  principally 
among  our  own  banks,  corresponding  in  its  essential  features  with 
that  which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe,  and  produced  results 
nearly  as  dtsaatrous  as  those  under  which  we  are  now  suffering.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  churlered  by  Congress  in  1616,  and 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  January,  1817.  During  that  year 
the  average  price  of  cotton  was  26J  cents  per  lb.  The  great  amount 
of  currency  issued  by  the  new  bsnk,  added  to  that  previously  in  cir- 
culation, diffused  a  geneial  spirit  of  enterprise  and  apparent  pros- 
perity throughout  the  country.  The  plentifslness  ofmoney  produced 
of  course  a  general  rise  of  prices.  Id  1818  the  average  price  ol' 
cotton  was  34  cents  per  lb.  The  great  liberality  with  which  accom- 
modations had  been  ^ven  by  the  new  bank,  and  the  general  com- 
mercial confidence  which  its  operations  inspired,  had,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  induced  other  banks  to  follow  its  example.  Large  invest- 
ments were  made  in  the  southern  and  south-western  States  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Speculations  of  all 
kindij  were  in  a  most  thriving  condition,  until  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  found  itself  upon  the  eve  of  stopping  payment.  To 
avert  this  calamity  it  was  not  only  compelled  to  curtail  its  accom- 
modations to  a  great  amount,  but  to  call  upon  alt  the  local  banks 
from  which  balances  were  due  either  to  itself  or  its  branches  to 
make  immediate  payment  Orders  were  also  given  to  each  of  Uie 
branches  to  receive  on  deposite,  or  in  payment,  no  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Slates  excepting  such  as  were  made  payable  on 
their  face  at  such  bt«nch ;  and  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  refused  to 
receive  any  notes  made  payable  at  the  branches.  The  collectors 
and  receivers  of  the  public  money  were  informed  that  no  currency 
would  be  received  from  them  except  specie  and  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

The  consequence  of  this  sudden  change  of  policy  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  1618,  was  a  terrific  revulsion  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  markets  for  cotton  abroad,  uot  being  affected 
by  our  domestic  calamities  in  any  considerable  degree,  fell  in  price 
less  suddenly  than  most  other  commodities.  In  1819  it  fell  only  ten 
cents  per  pound,  while  flour  and  most  of  oar  other  staples  declined 
in  a  much  greater  proportion.  This  change  in  the  value  of  currency, 
which  could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  guarded  against  by  the  public 
at  large,  ruined  thousands  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.    The 
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exportation  of  cottan  in  1820  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  pre- 
cecding  year,  the  markets  were  oreTstocked,  and  prices  declined,  in 
England.  In  this  country  the  arerage  price  of  cotton  fell  to  17 
cents  per  lb. — ^jnst  one  half  of  the  rates  of  two  years  before.  The 
exportation  of  1S31  was  less  than  that  of  1820  but  at  still  declining 
prices.  The  cotton  planters  underwent  a  further  depression,  the 
nrerage  prices  being  in  1823  only  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound, 
until  their  prospects  were  brighte-ied  fur  a  brief  period  in  1824 
and  1826  by  the  advance  of  prices  in  England  which  resulted  in  the 
stale  of  things  eo  well  known,  in  financial  history,  an  the  Panic 
which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  latter  year. 

The  preKminary  measures  by  which  this  celebrated  era  was 
brought  about,  were  precisely  similar  to  those  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  describe  above.  Perhaps  the  relative  expansion  of  the 
English  currency  was  somewhat  larger  in  1824  and  1825  than  in 
1835  and  1836.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  embarked  in  improvident  speculations  in 
England  were  more  numerous  at  the  former  period,  and  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  suddenly  increasing  the  value  of  money  by 
narrowing  the  circulation  from  the  general  failure  of  the  banks  in 
that  country,  were  more  extensively  felt.  The  Bank  of  England 
itself,  according  to  the  evidence  given  by  several  of  its  directors 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832,  escaped  the 
destruction  of  its  credit  on  tha<  occasion  by  mere  accident.  A 
most  remarkable  similarity  in  the  general  progress  and  results  of 
those  speculations  occurred  in  this  country,  but  moreover,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Biddle,  was 
saved  from  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  November  18K, 
not  exactly  by  an  accident,  as  was  the  Bank  of  England  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  but  by  the  president  of  the  bank  going  in  person 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  prevailing  upon  an  individual 
who  had  determined  to  take  from  it  an  amount  of  specie  which 
would  have  caused  its  stoppage,  to  accept  inetead  of  coin,  a  draft 
upon  New  Orleans,  whither  he  proposed  to  carry  iL  In  conse- 
quence of  these  speculations  the  average  price  of  cotton  rose  in  this 
country  to  fifteen  cents  per  lb.  in  1824,  and  to  twenty-one  cents  in 
1825.  In  1826  it  fell  to  the  average  price  of  eleven  cents  per  lb.; 
and  in  1837  to  nine  cents  and  a  half.  After  the  details  we  have 
given,  and  under  the  experience  which  we  all  have  more  or  less  felt 
of  the  consequences  of  such  a  revulsion,  we  may  be  spared  from 
enlarging  upon  the  overtiirow  of  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals by  this  repetition  of  the  melancholy  scenes  of  1818,  1819 
and  1820. 

The  disasters  of  the  year  1828,  though  deeply  felt  in  the  cotton 
growing  States,  did  not  produce  so  much  immediate  distress,  or  such 
wide  spread  destrnction  of  property  among  ihem,  as  among  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  northern  and  middle  States.    It  therefore  belongs 
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more  especially  to  oui  future  account  of  the  manufoeture  of  cotton 
in  the  United  StateB.  This  reTulsian,  in  coinmoa  with  all  others 
which  haTe  exposed  the  aeeurity  of  property  to  such  serere  ehocka, 
wu  wholly  caused  by  the  gradual  expansion  and  sudden  contraction 
of  the  circulating  medium.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
pursue  this  DarrBtiTe  of  the  fluctuations  of  value  which  have  from 
time  to  time  so  materially  changed  the  burthen  of  fulfilling  contracts 
among  sit  classes  of  society,  with  a  peculiarly  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  cotton  inkerest,  since  erente  so  recent  nuy  be  presumed  to 
be  within  the  mMUory  of  all  our  readers. 

Our  object  has  been  chiefly  to  iUustrate,  in  connection  with  the 
financial  point  of  our  subject,  the  causes  of  the  astonishing  and 
pernicious  fluctuations  in  price  which  cotton  has  undergone  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  history  of  its  culture  in  this  country.  The 
principal  cause,  has,  nndenisbly,  been  derived  from  the  action  of 
the  two  great  banking  institutions  which  have  existed  in  the  two 
countries,  our  own  and  England ;  upon  the  paper  money  currency 
of  commerce  and  which  have  possessed,  and  on  Tarious  occasionf 
most  fatally  exercised,  the  power  of  regulating  prices  and  commerce 
according  to  their  own  views,  with  a  control  as  irresisUble  as  it 
has  been  irresponsible.  How  deeply  the  whole  vast  cotton  growing 
interest  of  the  country  is  concerned,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  in  the 
reformation  of  a  system  of  currency  and  commerce,  based  on  the 
excess  and  abuse  of  the  great  natural  principle  of  credit,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  urge.  The  developements  of  every  day  attest 
more  and  more  clearly,  that  correct  ideas  on  this  subject  are  now 
extensively  prevalent  throughout  the  south  and  south  west,  as  even 
to  promise  to  absorb  all  the  minor  party  animosities  by  which  it 
has  heretofore  been  distracted.  Every  day  is  spreading  wider  and 
wider  the  understanding  of  the  principal  cause  of  the  comparative 
depression  in  which  the  south  has  been  sunk,  notwithstanding  the 
possession  of  so  rich  a  mine  of  prosperity  and  wealth  in  its  cotton 
culture.  After  the  experience  added  by  the  recent  convulsion  of 
our  credit  currency  to  that  of  former  periods,  alluded  to  above,  It 
will  scarely  be  willing  again  to  submit  to  the  continuance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  perpetual  artificial  fluctuations  in  value  so  utterly  subversive 
of  its  essential  interests,  without  at  least  the  application  of  every 
practicable  reform  tending  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  steadying  the  cur- 
rency and  diminishing  the  irresponsible  control  of  private  corpora* 
tions  on  which  it  has  been  heretofore  entirely  dependent. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  paper  currency  have  grown  neces- 
sarily out  of  the  subject  of  the  cotton  culture  in  this  country.  It  u 
tme,  indeed,  that  they  have  a  similar  bearing  upon  all  our  other  pro- 
ductive interests,  though  irom  the  paramount  magnitude  of  this, 
the  great  basis  of  our  foreign  commerce,  they  are  now  emphatically 
applicable  to  it,  while  it  illustrates  the  more  strongly  the  fatal  ope- 
ration of  the  evil  principle  referred  to. 
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POUTICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
(No.  IV.) 

AKOi    KBN  DALL. 

OrR  artist  has  been  «xeeediagly  happf  in  bis  part  of  our  pre- 
sent  political  portrsit.  The  etching  an  the  opposite  pa^  will  exhi- 
bit to  those  who  do  nut  know  the  Foat  MssMr  General,  s  represen- 
tation as  faithfnl  as  it  is  spirited,  of  his  contour  and  appearance- 
Mr.  Kendall's  present  position  is  one  of  the  proudest  ever  won 
by  the  mere  force  of  personal  character  and  talent,  working  out 
a  nniform  political  principle,  and  deriving  not  the  smallest  aid  from 
adventitious  circumstances  of  any  description.  And  we  feel  that 
we  can  do  the  country  no  more  essential  service,  than  to  place  before 
its  youth  the  salutary  example  and  stimulus  of  Mr.  Kendall's  strik- 
ing history.  As  a  lesson  at  once  impressive  and  instmciive,  and  aa 
the  most  effectual  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kendall's  poli- 
tical enemies,  to  the  great  wrong  and  injustice  which  their  blind  hos- 
tility has  been  led  to  perpetrate,  in  defaming  wilb  perpetual  ineidt 
and  untruth  the  person  and  character  of  a  man  whose  whole  history 
and  life  pesent  a  living  refutation  of  aspersion. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  born  August,  16th  1789,  in  Dunstable,  Massachn- 
setts,  of  the  plain  and  hardy  yeomanry  of  that  secluded  district,  being 
the  sixth  of  twelve  children,  three  of  whom  were  daughters.  Dnn- 
stable  is  a  township  of  farmers,  giving  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
votes;  and  the  character  of  its  population  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  they  h&re  never  had  a  lawyer  residing  among  them. 
Doctors,  too,  have  often  made  the  experiment  of  its  healthy  air  and 
simple  habits,  but  were  soon  starved  oat,  and  left  it  in  despair  of 
ever  getting  apatient.  Until  recently  they  have  had  no  merchant,  and 
scarcely  ever  a  pauper,  but,  true  to  the  instincts  of  New  England, 
they  have  generally  managed  to  support  their  preacher.  The  place 
is  remarkable  for  longevity.  Mr.  Kendall's  father  is  now  living  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  his  mother  having  died  ahont  six  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  seventy'six,  on  the  spot  where  his  grandfather  and 
grandmother  had  '  settled  down '  at  l^eir  marriage,  and  where,  afler 
climbing  life's  hill  together,  they  lay  down  peacefully  at  the  foot  of 
its  gentle  descent,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  honorable  old  age — having 
numbered,  the  former  eighty-four,  and  the  latter  eighty-five,  years. 
Many  of  the  old  residents  of  the  vicinity  have  lived  to  a  like  age, 
and  several  have  exceeded  ninety.  To  the  hereditary  strength  of 
constitutioni  naturally  to  be  derived  from  such  a  stock,  is  doubtless 
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to  be  attributed  Mr.  Kendall's  ability  to  endure,  iiv  his  depressed 
etate  of  health,  the  extreme,  unrelaxing  Bererity-  of  hij  present  offi- 
cial labors.  His  parents  were  from  e&rly  life  professors  of  religion, 
and  none  were  ever  more  true  in  their  uniform  way  of  life,  to  their 
profession.  Such  was  the  neighbourhood,  and  such  the  home  influ- 
ences, in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  years  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  were  passed. 

Mr.  Kendall  was,  as  matter  of  course,  raised  to  labor  oa  his  fa- 
ther's farm.  His  opportunities  for  education  in  early  boyhood, 
were  the  same  as  those  of  other  farmer's  boys  in  that  region,  con- 
sisting altogether  of  the  country  free  schools.  Before  he  was  old 
enough  to  render  bis  labor  valusble  on  the  &rm,  he  went  to  a  '  wo- 
man school'  each  sammer  for  about  two  months,  and  to  a  'man 
school'  in  the  winter  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  But  aAer 
attaining  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  could  no  longer  be  spared 
at  all  in  the  summer ;  and  soon  afterwards,  his  dder  brothers  tearing 
home,  he  was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  even  this  rudimental 
schooling,  for  several  seasons,  for  more  than  from  four  to  six  weeks 
in  the  winter.  It  may  well,  however,  be  questioned  whether  this 
neglected  and  piecemeal  mode  of  picking  up  an  education,  so  com- 
mon among  the  hardy  and  true-hearted  yeomanry  of  our  country, 
is  not  far  preferable,  in  its  ultimate  influence  on  the  formation  of 
character,  to  the  hot-bed  system  so  much  in  practice  in  our  cities,  of 
which  the  effect  is  too  often,  not  only  injurious  in  a  physical  point 
of  riew,  but  enervating  to  the  mind  by  too  precocious  developement^ 
so  as  to  plant  early  and  deeply  the  seeds  of  mental  andmoraliKsease, 
the  evil  efl'eetB  of  which  remain  perceptible  through  life.  He  from  the 
earliest  age  evinced  an  earnest  thirst  after  informatioir,  and  remark- 
able facility  in  its  acquisition  ;  and  his  case  seems  to  deserve  to  be 
cited  among  the  many  already  on  record  as  examples,  to  the  young 
and  unfortunate  in  circumstances,  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  un- 
der  difficulties.  He  was  fond  of  school,  obedient  to  hia  teachers, 
and  assiduous  tn  his  studies,  and  at  home  devoured  eagerly  every 
thing  of  interest  that  he  could  get  within  his  reach,  and  in  his  way. 
There  was  a  small  library  in  the  township,  all  the  works  in  which 
having  reference  to  geography,  history,  science  and  general  liteni- 
tare,  he  read  through  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  In  the  sum- 
mer his  father  allowed  hia  boys  a  rest  of  about  two  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  This  intermission  of  labor,  as  also  the  long 
winter  evenings,  he  applied  to  reading. 

His  taste  for  books  and  his  rapid  progress  attracted  attention  and 
remark,  which  made  his  father  desirous  of  giving  him  a  more  libe- 
ral education  ;  but  he  had  not  the  means  without  straitening  severely 
the  circumstances  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  He,  howcvfir,  offered 
his  son  hia  lime — a  parental  favor  not  slight  in  importance  and  value — 
with  all  the  aid  he  could  justly  give,  if  he  thought  proper  to  make 
the  effort.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1800  he  spent 
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about  eleven  weeks  at  New  Ipswich  Academy,  boarding  with  k 
brother  sad  paying  for  his  board  by  maaual  labor  night  and  morn- 
ing.  In  the  winter  he  retired  home  and  attended  the  free  school- 
The  next  Summer  he  spent  at  New  Ipswich  Academy,  paying  for 
kis  board  aa  before.  The  next  Winter,  being  thea  sixteen  years  old, 
he  taught  a  free  school  in  North  Reading,  Massachusetts,  three 
months,  for  which  he  received  his  board  and  thirteen  dollars  a 
month,  and  with  the  money  thus  acquired  be  went  to  Groton  Aca- 
demy, Massachusetts,  the  next  season,  and  in  August,  1807,  entered 
the  Freshman  Class  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  being 
examined  and  admitted  by  one  of  the  professors  who  passed  through 
Groton.  But  he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  Fall  term  at  home  for  want 
of  means,  and  in  the  Winter  taught  two  schools  about  six  weeks 
each,  one  in  Dunstable,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  other  in  hia  native 
town.  With  the  money  thus  acquired  he  went  on  in  the  Spring  and 
re-entered  the  class,  having  taken  care  to  keep  up  with  them  in  his 
studies  while  absent  The  next  Fall,  and  the  next,  he  was  obhged 
to  spend  at  home  in  like  manner,  and  again  earn  by  sehool- teaching, 
at  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  the  means  of  livmg  at  College  the  next 
Summer.  His  Senior  fall  term  was  the  only  one,  a  part  of  which  he 
spent  at  College ;  but  an  absence  of  four  months  in  school  teaching 
at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  that  Winter,  forfeited  his  connec- 
liona,  and  required  him  to  enter  again  the  next  Spring.  Thus  did  he 
enter  College  five  times  in  the  four  years,  and  went  through  eight 
examinations,  one  each  year  to  enter  the  class,  and  another  to  re- 
enter it  after  having  forfeited  his  connections  by  absence,  presenting 
a  remarkable  instance  of  perseverance  and  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
education. 

This  class  consisted  of  about  sixty  young  men,  many  of  whom 
were  distinguished  for  talents.  In  the  Sophomore  year  he  received 
the  fourth  honor,  notwithstanding  hie  absence  half  tift  time.  The 
honors  for  the  Junior  year  were  conferred  by  a  vote  of  the  class,  who 
assigtied  to  him  the  first, — it  is  believed  unanimously.  On  gra- 
duating he  received  the  first  honor  from  the  authorities  of  the 
College. 

In  his  Sophomore  year,  Mr.  Kendall  was  exceedingly  unpopular 
with  hie  fellow  students.  With  a  few  other  resolute  young  men,  he 
set  his  fare  against  the  practice  of  treating  and  drunken  revelry 
when  appointments  were  given  out,  and  on  quarter  ddys,  A  tre- 
mendous excitement  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  suppress  this  prac- 
tice, and  the  number  who  dared  to  persevere  was  only  about  sixteen, 
out  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Their  names  were  written 
on  the  walls  with  opprobrious  epithets,  their  doors  were  broken  open 
in  the  night,  their  windows  were  fired  into,  themselves  insulted  and 
shunned,  and  all  the  malicious  arts  of  persecution  practised,  which 
will  be  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  readers,  who  have 
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puaed  throngh  colleg^e.  In  short,  college  u  bat  the  world  in  minU- 
tare,  and  those  who  undertake  the  refonn  of  oar  pleHmnt  ncea  ue 
exposed  to  abont  the  ume  late  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  The 
incident  is  worth  mentioning  only  from  the  analogy  whii;h  it 
presents,  on  a  smaller  scUe,  to  Mr.  Kendall's  snbseqneni  career* 
nnd  the  influence  which  it  maj  be  presnmed  to  have  had  on 
the  formation  of  his  character.  Among  thta  prcMcribed  band,  he 
WAS,  perhape,  the  most  contpienona.  His  nam*  with  all  sorts  of 
appendages  eorered  the  college  walls  ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  billet 
of  wood  was  thrown  at  him  from  an  npper  windowi  which,  if  it  had 
not  miased  its  aim,  might  hare  sared  the  later  enemies  of  his  man- 
hood many  bad  feelings  and  worse  acta  and  langnage.  He  appeared, 
however,  to  take  no  notice  of  all  diese  things,  firmly  pnrsning  the 
coarse  on  which  he  had  determined,  ai  the  ri^t,  without  uttering 
a  complaint,  or  eren  attempting  Ia  discorer  the  iDdividnal  authors 
of  these  injuries.  That  course  was  completely  triumphant,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  many  of  his  persecutors  were  among  his  best 
fWends,  and  the  foremost  to  do  him  justice  and  honor. 

Other  occasions  of  a  rimilar  character  occurred  in  that  little  world, 
Ae  College,  which  gare  him,  Ifaongh  late  from  the  plough,  a  tolera- 
bly accurate  idea  of  the  materials  of  which  the  great  world  of  man- 
kind is  formed, 

Haring  finished  his  collegiate  education,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  Mr.  K.  was  about  to  resort  to  school-keeping,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  studying  a  profession.  His  purpose  was  made  known  to 
William  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  now  the  able  and  most  esdmable 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  then  iJring  in  Groton,  Massaehu- 
setts,  who  advised  him  not  thus  to  waste  the  flower  of  his  life,  and 
offered  him  the  use  of  bis  office  and  books,  together  with  his 
instruction,  and  even  board  in  his  own  house,  without  any  present 
recompense,  if  he  chose  immediately  to  enter  npon  the  study  of  law. 
So  generous  and  advantageous  an  ofier  could  not  be  refHised ;  and  in 
the  Fall  of  1811,  Mr.  K.  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Mr. 
Richardson. 

In  1612,  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  commenced,  and 
the  business  of  the  over-atocked  profession  was  so  thoroughly  de- 
pressed, as  to  leave  a  younglawyer  in  New  England,  without  money, 
family,  or  friends,  to  aid  him,  almost  without  hope  of  snpport.  In 
1813,  therefore,  Mr.  Kendall  determined  to  seek  hia  fortune  in  the 
south  or  west.  In  February,  1814,  he  hade  adieu  to  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  and  came  to  Washington,  where  his  friend  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson then  represented  Middlesex  district  in  Congress.  Here  he 
spentaweek,  making  inquiries  and  determined  to  go  to  Kentucky. 
TnvdUng  in  the  stage  to  Pittsburgh,  be  found  himself  in  company 
with  OovemoT  Cass,  with  whom  he  was  recently  associated  in  the 
cal^et     The  only  letter  he  had  for  Pittsburgh,  was  to  the  Hon. 
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WiUUm  WUkini,  wboin  be  met  sgua  «t  Wmshin^n,  in  1830,  m  & 
SenUoT.  At  PitUbuigh  he  fell  in  with  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Barry, 
kle  PoBtmaster  Qeaeral,  and  descended  the  rirer  with  him  in 
the  Mme  boat  to  MayBrille,  Kentiicky,  little  dreaming  ttutt  be  waa 
deatined  to  be  bia  aacceasor  in  the  office  of  the  PoatmeBter  General. 
Thence  be  went  down  the  rirer  aa&raa  Cincinnati,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  few  daya  there,  traveDed  on  foot  to  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
there  being  at  that  lime  not  a  atage  rui\ning  in  the  western  country 
beyond  Pittsburgh. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Lexington,  accident  made  bim 
aetjuainted  with  Mrs.  Clay,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  then 
absent  in  Europe,  who  o^ed  him  his  board,  the  use  of  Mr.  Clay's 
library,  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars,  with  the  prospect  of  Mr. 
Clay's  powerfnl  assistance  in  his  profeasion  on  his  return,  if  he 
would  take  charge  of  the  education  of  her  children  for  one  year. 
The  offer  waa  thought  to  be  a  most  favorable  one,  and  was  gladly 
accepted  by  our  young  and  talented  adventurer.  The  year  expired, 
and  the  time  of  Mr.  Clay's  return  was  entirely  uncertain.  Mr.  K.  waa 
now  over  twentyfive  years  of  age;  had  obtained  a  license  to  prac- 
tice law ;  uid  though  pressed  by  Mrs.  C.  to  remain  in  her  family, 
felt  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  delay  the  commence- 
ment of  business  another  year  for  the  uncertain  aid  which  Mr.  Clay 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  afford.  He  accordingly  left  Mr. 
Clay's, and  settled  in  Georgetown,  Kentucky,in  the  spring  of  IB16, 
Visiting  Lexington  on  btuiness,  in  the  summer  of  1S15,  he  waa 
seixed  with  a  bilious  fever  at  a  boarding-house,  and,  while  getting 
well,  spent  two  or  three  weeks  at  Mr.  Clay's,  that  gentleman  not 
having  yet  returned  home ;  where  Mrs.  Clay  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  attendon,  for  which  kindness  he  has  always  since  expreBsed 
a  most  grateful  recollection. 

What  degree  of  truth  there  is  in  the  common  stories,  to  which 
party  rancor  has  given  birth  and  circulation,  of  ingratitude  to  Mr. 
Clay,  in  a  subsequent  political  opposition,  on  the  ground  of  early 
assistance  and  dependence  upon  his  favor,  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  from  this  simple  narrative  of  facta.  Mr.  Kendall  never  re- 
ceived any  aid  or  bvor  from  Mr.  Clay,  whom  he  never  saw  till  a 
year  after  the  completion  of  his  engagement  as  a  tutor  in  his  family. 
Mr.  Clay  had  not  yet  come  home. 

Mr.  Kendall  resided  in  Georgetown  about  a  year  and  a  halft 
during  which  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  obtained  a  suffi- 
cient professional  practice  for  his  support.  Daring  this  time  he 
had  attracted  much  notice  for  the  vigor  and  nerve  of  his  pen,  as  edi- 
tor of  a  newspaper  published  in  that  place,  particularly  by  hia 
attacks  upon  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  for  not  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  In  the  fall  of  1616,  he  received  a  proposition  to  remove 
to  Frankfort,  and  take  charge  of  the  editorial  colnmns  of  the  Argna, 
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which  he  accepted.  This  threw  him  M  once  upon  a  broader  theatre, 
and  he  became  immediately  deeply  inrolved  in  the  political  contro* 
Tersies  of  the  times,  which  were  unexampled  in  their  bittemeas  and 
violence.  As  early  afl  1618,  '19  and  '20,  he  called  in  question  and 
thoroughly  discussed  the  conititutionality  and  expediency  of  a 
'  bank  of  the  United  States.  He  opposed  with  all  the  power  of  his  pen 
the  relief  measures  of  Kentucky,  always  maintaining  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  community,  in  the  end,  to  let  commercial  reTulsiona  spend 
their  fury  at  once,  rather  than  by  tampering  with  the  remedial  lawa, 
impair  the  respect  which  men  ought  to  pay  to  their  contract  obliga- 
tions, demoralize  society,  break  up  public  confidence  in  the  stability 
and  justice  of  the  laws,  and  derange  all  busine!>s  which  depends  on 
a  just  and  wholesome  credit.  He  was  opposed  to  the  establisbment 
of  the  forty  odd  independent  banks,  and  to  the  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  was  in  faror  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  establishing  the 
former,  as  being  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  not 
called  for  by  the  popular  will.  He  became  a  director  of  the  latter, 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  apprehended 
evils.  Two  to  three  millions  of  paper  dollars  were  to  be  issued 
with  nothing  to  sustain  their  credit,  but  a  limited  demand  to  pay 
State  dues,  and  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  sums  borrowed.  It 
was  to  be  loaned  proporlionally  to  the  population  in  each  county, 
in  sums  not  exceeding  by  law,  tl,000  each,  and,  in  fact,  in  sums  not 
exceeding  $500,  creating  a  fearful  army  of  debtors.  Two  imminent 
dangers  were  to  be  apprehended — one  tliat  the  paper  would  so  de- 
preciate as  to  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  community — and  the  other, 
that  the  army  of  debtors,  through  their  power  at  the  polls,  woold  re- 
lieve themselves  by  destroying  the  system.  To  create  a  steady  de- 
mand for  the  paper,  and  reach  the  amounts  loaned  so  gradually  that 
no  debtor  could  make  reasonable  complaints,  Mr.  K.  proposed 
and  procured  the  adoption  of  a  standing  rule,  requiring  a  curtail- 
ment in  all  cases  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month  on  the  amount 
of  each  loan,  until  it  should  be  extinguished.  The  steady  and  silent 
operation  of  this  rule,  reduced  the  notes  of  the  paper  machine  in 
circulation  until  they  became  nearly  equal  to  specie,  and  enabled  it 
to  wind  up  without  any  serious  loss  to  the  community.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  bad  it  been  managed  as  other  banks  ere,  making 
calls  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  at  a  renewal,  the  whole  affair  would 
have  exploded. 

Mr.  K.  had  been  the  zealous  advocate  of  a  system  of  common 
schools ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  procured  one-half  the  net 
proceeds  of  this  bank  to  be  set  apart  to  institute  a  school  fund. 
Under  a  plan  introduced  by  him,  the  fund  as  it  accumulated  was 
loaned  out,  and  the  interest  added  to  the  principal  -,  and  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  bank  it  accumulated  to  upwards  of  9200,000.  But 
Other  counsels  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  first  the  interest  on 
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^e  Khool  fund  vne  Ukea  to  p&j'  the  expenaee  of  the  GoTamment; 
uid,  finally,  it  is  beliered,  the  fuida  itself  merged  in  the  other  fnnds 
of  the  State. 

Thongh  opposed  to  the  relief  measnrea,  Mr.  K.  did  not  doubt 
their  confllitutionality ;  and  when  they  were  attacked  oa  that  ground, 
he  was  found  acting  with  the  relief  party.  This  threw  him  upon  the 
side  of  what  was  finally  called  the  New  Court  Party,  which  was  sig- 
nally overthrown  in  1836 ;  and  though  it  recovered,  to  some  extent,  in 
1836,  could  not  prevent  the  power  of  the  State  passing  into  other 
hands.  Mr.  K.  has  often  said,  that  his  party,  though  right  in  prin- 
ciple, deserved  to  be  beaten  in  1825,  because  they  resorted  to  a 
strong  revolutionary  measare,  without  first  discussing  it  before  the 
people,  and  obtaining  their  assent. 

Bat  the  victory  was  rendered  almost  bootless  to  the  other  party  by 
their  violence  and  proscription.  So  far  the  State  had  been  abso  rbed 
in  its  own  concerns  ;  but  now  general  politics  began  to  form  an  ele- 
men  tin  its  agitations.  The  old  judges,  in  pursuance  of  a  pledge  made 
by  them  during  the  contest,  resigned ;  and  being  renominated  to  the 
Senate,  were  rejected,  a  majority  of  that  body  being  tben  opposed 
to  President  Adams,  and  new  men  were  appointed  in  their  places. 
The  New  Court  Parly  had  felt  the  power  of  the  general  administra- 
tion against  them,  and  almost  to  a  man  came  out  for  General  Jack- 
son. On  this  question  a  portion  of  the  Old  Court  Party  joined  them, 
and,  in  18S8,  ^e  power  of  the  State  reverted  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  controlled  it  prior  to  1836. 

Mr.  K.'s  controversy  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  manner  in  which  be 
bandied  his  distinguished  adversary,  are  matters  of  history  on  which 
it  ia  not  necessary  to  dwell.  It  ended  in  his  bearing  to  Washing- 
ton the  vote  of  Kentucky  for  Andrew  Jackson — a  complete  and  ap- 
propriate triumph. 

Much  of  Mr.  K.'s  editorial  labors  was  devoted  to  advocating  com- 
mon schools  and  internal  improvements.  On  the  former  subject  he 
saw  them  approaching  a  happy  consummation,  when  all  was  swept 
away  by  the  successful  violence  of  foction.  On  the  latter  subject, 
he  wrote  many  essays  to  show  that,  from  her  peculiar  geology,  Ken- 
tucky could  never  avail  herself  of  canals  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  that  the  only  mode  in  which  her  interior  waters  could  be 
made  useful  for  navigation  at  all  times,  was  by  dams  and  locks  in 
her  rivers — a  mode  which  has  recently  been  adopted. 

Mr.  K.'s  leading  rules  as  an  editor  were  never  to  state  as  a  feet 
that  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  to  let  no  consideration  pre- 
vent the  correction  of  a  mistake  when  clearly  ascertained,  and  to 
let  no  denunciations,  threats,  or  personal  violence,  drive  him  from 
his  course.  Within  the  first  fonr  or  five  years  of  his  residence  in 
Frankfort,  many  attempts  were  made  to  commit  violence  on  his 
person  ;  but  on  no  occasion  with  results  calculated  to  be  very  satis- 
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factory  to  die  uuilanta,  and  at  lut,  aeemingly  from  the  oaeleHaeM 
of  dut  mode  of  party  warfare,  aU  inch  Bttempts  were  abandoned  ; 
ftud,  for  the  lut  seren  years,  he  was  in  that  respect  unmoleBted.  It 
wu  the  policy  of  a  party  to  decry  bin  paper  ai  bung  the  vehicle 
of  Msehood,  but  they  avoided  apecific&tioiu.  After  he  left  Ken- 
tucky, a  friend  of  his,  in  repelling  those  attactcB,  gave  public  notice 
that  he  wonld  give  ten  dollars  a  piece  for  all  snch  instaDCee,  when 
pointed  out,  and  would  fomiih  a  file  of  his  paper  to  enable  any 
one  of  hii  BSsailants  to  make  the  search.  The  reward  was  never 
elaimed.  It  is  probable  that  no  newspaper  ever  had  the  confidence 
of  its  flubieribers  more  completely  than  the  Argnsi  under  Mr.  K.'s 
able  and  vigorous  management. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislatare  in  IS28-0,  the  public  printing  of 
Ae  State,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  1896-6,  was  restored. 
The  Argus  had  held  this  appointment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
1816  to  1836. 

Early  in  18S9,  Mr.  K.  was  appointed  Fonrth  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  by  General  Jackson.  With  what  fearlessness  he  over- 
hauled the  corruptions  of  that  office,  and  haw,  for  a  time,  he  wu 
abused  for  it,  is  well  remembered. 

His  fidelity  there,  and  in  every  station  where  he  was  ever  employed, 
die  remarkable  clearness  and  energy  of  his  mind,  its  method  and 
love  of  order,  the  firmness  of  his  character,  and  inexhaustible  capa- 
city for  business  and  mental  labor,  turned  the  thoughts  of  General 
Jackson  (one  of  the  most  sagacious  judges  of  men)  upon  him  as  a 
proper  person  to  retrieve  the  afiairs  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
plunged  into  a  chaotic  state  of  disorder  Avm  the  effect  of  loi^ 
eetablisbed  false  principles  and  methods  of  business  ;  to  which  he  wu 
appointed  on  die  first  of  Hay,  1836.  The  country  knows  how  like 
magic  that  department  rose,  under  his  assiduous  attention,  paying 
off  its  debts,  and  in  a  litde  more  than  two  years  nearly  doubling  its 
field  of  osefnlness.  ft  is  Mr.  K.'s  principle,  that  "  ttxk  "  is  mtmey 
to  the  jitaTciant  and  intelligence  to  tie  community.  He  is  in  favor 
of  sending  communications  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  in 
any  shape  and  by  any  means.  By  his  express  mail  (iriiich  our 
artist  hu  introduced  in  his  sketch,  engaged  in  a  race  with  a  loco- 
motive, for  which  hyperbole  of  fancy  the  reader  must  make  what- 
ever allowance  he  pleases)  he  has  reduced  to  one-half  the  time  ocn- 
|ned  two  years  ago  in  sending  bnrinesa  lettMv  and  news  from  the 
great  cmsomarcial  centre  to  the  extremes  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  Mr.  Kendall  is  known  to  have  long  ago  prophe- 
ded  that  electricity  wonld  ultimately  be  used,  by  means  of  wires 
confined  in  non-condaeting  tubes,  to  communicate  intelligence,  pub- 
lic and  private,  instantaneously  from  the  centre  to  die  extremes  of 
our  country,  and  that  it  would  supersede  all  the  other  means  of  tde- 
graphing,— •  prediction  which  now  appears  on  the  eve  of  wooR- 
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pKahmmt, — aod  he  ia  now  Btrongly  of  opinioa  that  the  projwt  ought 
to  be  adopted  and  fostered  by  the  Goveroment.  The  exact  effect 
on  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  will  be  produced  by  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  system  of  telegraphic  commuDicatioD  orer  the  whole 
extent  of  our  country,  by  which  time  and  space  will  be  almost  ansi- 
hilaled,  for  prirate  as  well  as  pidilic  ow,  it  seems  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late. 

At  every  period  of  his  life,  under  all  cirannistaaceB,  Mr.  K.  has 
been  a  decided  and  open  Democrat.  While  in  College,  his  politicsi 
derived  from  ib»  soond  and  healthy  instineta  of  his  early  life,  wwe 
always  boldly  avowed,  although  near  three-fourths  of  his  fellow 
stodeats  and  the  officers  of  the  College  who  had  the  bestowal  of  all 
its  honora,  were  bitter  Federalists,  who  could  not  always  restrain 
their  strong  political  animosities.  While  studying  law  his  course 
was  alike  open,  although  to  be  a  Democrat  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  was  considered  almost  a  penal  criaM. 
On  every  question,  which  has  since  arisen  in  this  conntry,  in  which 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  people'  over 
their  own  Government,  he  has  been  on  the  popular  side.  Since  his 
first  entry  upon  political  tife  he  has  been  uniformly  opposed,  on 
principle,  to  a  National  Bank,  not  more  on  the  ground  of  unconsti- 
tationatity  Ha.n  on  that  of  the  concentration  of  moneyed  power,  aod 
its  irrepressible  tendency  to  abuse.  With  respect  to  the  banking 
•ystem  of  the  States,  the  tone  of  hia  political  opinions  could  not  but 
incline  him  to  look  with  strong  dissatisfaction  upon  those  features 
of  it,  which  involve  the  essentially  vicious  principles  of  monopoly 
and  irresponsibility.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most of  those  master  minds  who  have  led  the  way  in  the  great  popu- 
lar movement  of  ideas  on  this  subject  which  we  now  see  in  progress. 
He  is  in  favor  of  a  radical  reform  in  the  general  basking  system  of 
this  country ;  which,  beingfonoded  upon  falsehood  and  immorality, 
renders  the  superatmctiire  of  necessity  unsafe  and  mischievoas. 
He  is  not  in  favor  of  destroying  the  banks,  nor  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  a  paper  currency,  though  his  name  is  sought  to  be  iden- 
tified with  all  that  is  violent  and  ultra  in  doctrine  on  this  snbjeet; 
be  is  conscious  of  the  important  commercial  convenience  of  the  for- 
naer,  as  also  of  the  latter,  when  really  the  true  representative  of  mo- 
ney— and  not  its  mere  counterfeit  substitute,  susceptible  of  indefinite 
multiplication,  without  any  other  than  a  disturbing  and  most  perni- 
cious influence  upon  the  real  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  eommu- 
Bity.  He  holds,  as  he  has  always  held,  to  the  plain  Jefiersonion  prin- 
ciple, the  foundation  of  the  true  science  of  democracy,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  right*  Is  the  only  legitimate  objeet  of  Qovemment— 
his  rights  of  person,  property,  and  reputation,  and  that  legislation  for 
the  creation  of  artificial  rights  to  confer  special  privileges  and  ad- 
Ttntages,  is  but  indirect  usurpation  and  oppression. 

,  Google 
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Mr.  Kendtill  is  p^rtienUrly  remarkable  for  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy of  character.  The  muiner  in  which  these  qualities  were  illus- 
trated on  a  recent  occasion,  on  the  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
is  known  to  all ;  the  results  have  proved  themselrei,  in  spite  of  the 
opposilasn  with  which  his  arrangements  were  assailed,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  preserved  its  credit  and  efficiency 
unimpaired  amidst  the  wreck  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country,  afford 
ing  a  signal  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry 
on  all  its  fiscal  operations  with  certainty,  safety,  and  convenience,  iu 
the  constitutional  currency  alone,  exempt  from  all  danger  of  fluctua- 
tion, not  only  without  the  aid  of  banks,  but  even  in  defiance  of  their 
power. 

Probably  no  public  man  in.  the  country  has  been  the  object  of 
more  untiring  and  malignant  abuse  than  the  Postmaster  General, 
•rising  chiefly  ont  of  the  fact  of  his  having  been  from  an  early  age 
deeply  engaged  in  the  bitterest  struggles  and  turmoils  of  party  po- 
litics, as  editor  of  a  leading  party  organ  in  the  west.  Yet  no  man 
can  be  either  less  injured  by  it,  or  more  indifferent  to  it — one  of  his 
striking  characteristics,  formed  by  the  experience  of  his  whole  life, 
being  an  imperturbable  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  plain  and  strongly 
marked  principles,  and  acting  upon  them  with  unflinching  courage 
and  endurance,  with  an  unwavering  certainty  of  receiving  ultima)f 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  people  to  whose  cause  he  has  ever  de- 
voted himself.  Direct  attacks,  of  a  tangible  character,  he  has  al* 
ways  shown  himself  ready  to  meet,  however  unworthy  their  source, 
— never  failing  to  vindicate  himself,  and  overwhelm  his  assailant, 
with  a  clearness  and  vigor  of  argument  and  a  power  of  style,  with 
which  but  few  pens  can  successfully  cope.  Extremely  simple  in 
character — plain,  mild,  and  unassuming  in  manners — direct  and  open 
iu  conversation — estimable  and  amiable  in  private  relations — think- 
ing clearly  and  deeply,  feeling  strongly,  speaking,  acting,  and 
writing  nervously  on  all  subjects — a  staunch  democrat,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  always  to  be  relied  upon  with  the  truth  of  steel — in  all 
affairs  with  which  connected  making  his  influence  sensibly  felt,  by 
the  necessary  force  of  talent — unspoiled  by  the  elevation  to  which 
he  has  raised  himself  by  sheer  dint  of  superior  abilities,  animated 
by  an  energetic  will,  and  directed  by  a  consistent  honesty  of  princi- 
ples— indefatigable,  both  in  mental  and  bodily  labor,  as  a  public  offi- 
cer, notwithstanding  a  deeply  impaired  state  of  health,  which 
keeps  him  in  constant  altemation  between  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
the  post  of  official  duty — few  men  have  lived  dtnm,  in  the  honest 
judgment  of  those  who  know  them  best,  more  bitter,  violent,  and 
unresting  attacks  of  calumny  and  abuse,  than  the  self-educftted  and 
self-etevaled  farmer's  boy  of  New  England, — Amos  Kendall. 
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The  popularity  with  which  ft]mosl_all  recent  works  descriptive 
o{  Egypt,  hare  been  received  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the- 
sustained  interest  which  still  continues  to  be  felt  in  every  thing  that 
can  serve  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  that  ancient  land  of  wondersi 
has  induced  the  belief  that  a  short  series  of  articles,  at  once  attract- 
ive and  original,  from  the  pen  of  some  actual  traveller  in  that 
classical  region,  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  thia 
Review.  We  have  accordingly  sought  for,  and  readily  obtained, 
the  contributions  so  desired,  from  the  pen  of  the  extensive  and  ex- 
perienced traveller,  whose  name  is  given  above  :  and  after  the  almost 
universal  testimony  borne  by  the  pubhc  press  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  ours,  to  the  richness  and  the  fullness  of  the  information  com- 
municated in  his  popular  courses  of  lectures  on  Egypt,  recently 
delivered  to  constantly  increasing  audiences  in  New  York,  and  soon 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  succession,  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States,  we  may  anticipate  much  of  information  and  en- 
tertainment, from  the  articles  with  which  we  are  thus  furnished. 
They  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty,  having  never  before  been 
published  ; — they  will  have  the  merit  of  authenticity,  being  from  the 
pen  of  an  eye-witness; — and  as  they  take  up  the  route  at  the  point 
which  usually  forms  the  termination  of  a  mere  tourist's  journey, 
they  will  make  ns  acqtiainted  with  those  portions  of  the  Nile  which 
are  least  visited,  and  least  known,  taking  us  beyond  Thebes  south- 
ward, to  the  cataract  of  Syene,  within  the  tropic,  and  from  thencs 
i^in,  still  further  south,  through  Nubia,  to  the  second  cataract  of 
Galabshee,  higher  up  the  river.  We  present  the  first  article  of  the 
■eriee,  in  the  present  number,  and  shall  follow  this  fay  the  succeeding 
ones,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that,  under  the  form  of  an  actual 
journal  of  the  voyage, — the  leaves  taken,  indeed,  from  the  original 
diary  of  theroutepennedonthc  spot, — are  blended  an  agreeable  ad- 
mixture of  personal  narrative,  antiquarian  investigation,  and  copious 
description,  forming  that  variety  which  constitutes  the  principal 
eharro  of  books  of  travels  written  by  intelligent  men.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks,  we  present  the  jonroal  to  oar  readers. 

TOL.  I.  NO.  IT.  O 
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ABCENDINC  THE  MLC,  FKOM  THEBES  TO  THE  CATARACT KOT.  25. 

I  Dever  remember  to  hare  saluted  the  dawn  of  day  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  that  with  which  I  now  watched  its  infant  gleams  of 
light — yet  when  we  attempted  to  leave  the  gloomy  habitations  of 
the  royal  dead,  in  the  Necropoiia  of  Thebes,  I  felt  myself  so  orer- 
eome  by  fatigue,  want  of  rest,  and  anrious  apprehension  of  illness, 
as  to  be  almost  unable  to  support  myself  erect.  Necessity,  how- 
erer,  is  imperious.  We  were  without  resources— every  moment's 
prolongation  of  our  slay  would  have  increased  the  evil,  and  in 
sending  for  conveyances  to  the  nearest  village,  we  should  hare  had 
to  return  in  the  burning  blaze  of  the  ooon-day  sun.  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  apprehension  of  death  in 
remaining,  could  have  borne  me  through  the  attempt ;  but  fainting 
and  trembling  at  every  step— supported  by  the  Arabs  over  the 
steepest  roads — stopping  at  intervals  to  recover  breath — and  too 
weak  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  almost  perpendicular  descent 
towards  the  plain— when  we  reached  the  boat,  where  I  was  laid  by 
my  servant  on  the  bed,  my  strength  was  so  far  exhausted  as  to 
render  me  incapable  of  motion,  without  assistance. 

My  proposed  examination  of  the  Necropoiia  of  Thebes,  or  the 
caves  of  Kuina,  was  therefore  necessarily  abandoned,  until  my  re- 
turn down  the  Nile ;  and  willing  to  profit  by  the  light  eastern  air  that 
had  sprang  up  towards  noon,  we  spread  the  sail  that  had  so  long 
been  furled,  and  left  the  great  Dioapolis,  with  a  regret  as  sincere,  as 
the  cause  which  hastened  our  departure  was  psinful  and  alarming. 
The  view  of  Luxor,  ascending  and  rounding  the  projecting  point  on 
which  it  stands,  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme — as  well  as  the  broken 
monntains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  which  certainly  afford 
more  picturesque  scenery,  the  higher  you  advance  up  the  stream.  I 
remained  perfectly  insensible,  however,  to  all  its  charms,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  only  medicine  I  possessed — 

"  Tired  Naluie's  sweet  natonr,  balmy  Aeep — " 
nntil  darkness  shrouded  every  beauty  with  her  sombre  veil. 

BRMENT,  THE  ANCIENT  HBEMONTIS — NOV.  86. 

A  warm  bath — a  simple  emetic  of  tepid  water — and  perspiration 
produced  by  the  copious  use  of  weak  tea — had  procured  me  sound 
repose,  and  relief  from  every  apprehension ;  since  the  strong  fever 
of  the  preceding  day  had  by  these  means  been  entirely  conquered, 
leaving,  however,  an  extreme  degree  of  lassitude  and  weakness.  We 
had  moored  near  the  village  of  Erment  in  the  night,  and  as  the  dia- 
tancedid  not  exceed  a  mile  from  the  river,  we  procured  animals,  and 
rode  thither,  to  visit  the  ruined  temple  of  Hermontis.  On  approaching 
from  the  water,  the  first  object  we  met  with,  after  passing  a  crowded 
Bazaar,  or  Village  Fair,  was  the  renuuna  of  a  building  on  Ote  left 
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IiBnd,  of  a  smftll  size,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  bjr  fifty,  in  ex- 
tent— built  appELreiilly  from  Egyptian  ruing — an  several  of  the  frag- 
ments ill  (he  walls  contained  hieroglyphic  sculpture,  and  the  body  of 
the  building,  razed  at  present  to  its  foundation,  was  strewn  with  fine 
columns  of  rose-colored  granite.  The  eastern  end,  which  is  all 
that  is  left  standing,  contains  an  arched  choir,  and  the  whole  style 
of  the  fabric  shows  it  to  have  been  once  used  as  a  Christian  church — 
diough  one's  wonder  is  excited  at  so  complete  a  destruction  of  an  ap- 
parently well  built  and  moiiern  edifice.  Near  this,  advancing  atill 
further  to  the  northward,  is  a  fine  reservoir  fifty  feet  square  built 
of  free  atone,  in  a  sdlid  manner,  with  flights  of  steps  ascending  on 
«ach  side,  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond  it,  in  die  same  direction, 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  temple,  of  which  this  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  appendage. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  grand  Portico  which  faced  the  west,  or 
of  the  outer  wall,  by  which  its  size  and  plan  might  be  ascertained  ; 
the  seven  columns,  sdll  standing,  having  belonged  to  an  inner  portico 
preceding  the  sanctuary,  like  the  small  apartment  at  Tentyra.  These 
are  neither  of  extraordinary  size,  nor  of  massive  construction ;  bat 
are  surmounted  with  difi'ereat  capitals,  and  produce  the  richest  eflect 
that  can  be  conceived — and  have  even  a  harmony  in  variety,  all  the 
ornaments  being  purely  native — the  lotus — the  palm — the  ruah^ 
the  viae. 

On  approaching  the  sanctuary  over  the  scattered  heaps  of  fallen 
masonry  that  almost  blockaded  the  entrance,  one  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  extreme  antiquity  presented  by  every 
part — the  simplicity  of  style  in  the  design — the  coarseness  of  tlw 
sculpture — the  more  than  usual  stifi'ness  of  outline — and  the  very 
hue  of  the  materials  themselves — all  prononnce  it  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest,  even  of  Egyptian  monuments.  The  outer  door  is  sur- 
mounted, in  the  usual  way,  with  a  tower,  cornice,  and  winged 
globe  ;  the  figure  on  the  portals  represent  Isis,  suckling  her  grown 
up  son  Horus,  in  the  same  afiectionate  manner  as  in  the  single  con^ 
partment  described  on  the  Gate  of  Tentyra.  This  group  is  here, 
however,  frequently  repeated,  and  in  some  of  them  the  son  Horua, 
is  represented  as  wearing  the  sacred  bonnet,  while,  in  every  instanott, 
Isis,  his  mother,  is  supported  by  a  figure  who  clasps  her  waist  from 
behind,  while  offerings  of  the  lotus,  globes,  vases,  sphinxes,  &e.,  art 
made  to  her  by  Priests.  This  outer  door  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  sanctuary  itself,  by  a  narrow  internal  opening  more 
Uian  five  feet  in  depth, — Kghted  by  an  obscure  window  on  the  left, 
and  having  a  secret  gallery  on  die  right,  which  ascends  to  Uw 
summit  of  the  building.  Around  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  Isis  wai 
Osiris  are  represented  as  receiving  homage,  elothed  in  their  nsiutl 
attribtttM  of  divinity : — and  the  inner  door  is  snrmonntrd  by  s  donbh 
cornice,  etch  portion  of  It  contetelng  the  wingad  globet  or  omUaB 
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of  eternity ;  irhile  the  portala  are  inscribed  with  a  multitude  of 
written  characters,  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns.  The  body 
of  the  sanctuary  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  by  fifteen ;  its  height 
corresponding  with  the  length.  Its  ceiling  is  ornamented  with 
spread  vultures,  extending  nearly  the  whole  breadth,  encompassed 
with  a  rich  border  of  stars,  and  smaller  hieroglyphics.  Over  the 
inside  of  the  door,  js  seen  the  aacred  hawk,  expanding  his  wings  as 
if  in  the  act  of  rising  from  a  pedestal  on  which  he  stands,  surrounded 
with  the  flowers  of  the  full  grown  lotus,  whose  stalks,  diverging  like 
the  raya  of  the  sun,  form  a  perfect  semicircle.  On  each  side  of 
this  divinity  are  females,  In  the  attitude  of  adoration,  followed  by 
a  very  monstrous  representation  of  the  evil  genius,  Tyrphon,  in  pro- 
lile  and  front  views,  and  then  again  supported  by  the  ever-present 
Priapus.  In  the  compartment  below  this,  Horus  is  borne  on  the 
horns  of  the  bull  Apis, — on  each  side  of  which,  lais  is  suckling  the 
infant  Horus  on  her  knee.  In  the  upper  division,  on  both  the  side 
walls,  the  youth  is  presented  by  her  to  Osiris,  wearing  the  hawk's 
head,  surmounted  by  a  globe,  and  the  father  embraces  him  with 
apparent  approbation  ; — after  which  follow  his  preaentationa  to  the 
priesthood,  with  long  and  labored  inscriptions.  Underneath  them, 
between  two  large  compartments,  are  double  horizontal  rows  of  very 
singular  figures,  among  which  are  to  be  perceived,  on  the  right, 
offerings  to  the  cat,  which  was  one  of  their  deities,  by  an  Ibis- 
headed  figure  enclosed  in  a  monolithic  temple  ; — two  animals  are 
then  seen  extended  on  a  pedestal,  with  the  hawk's  head,  the  sphinx's 
body,  and  a  long  bushy  tail  reaching  to  the  ground — followed  in  one 
instance  by  priests  bearing  offerings  of  food,  in  another  by  Tyrphon, 
mixing  with  hia  own  attributes  those  of  PriapuB,  and  thus  becoming 
the  symbol  of  propagation.  The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  dagger, 
his  left  hand  holds  the  flail  of  abundance,  and  his  right  embraces 
the  substance  of  this  type.  Underneath  this,  are  a  variety  of  birds 
and  animals,  singularly  grouped.  In  the  same  corresponding  ranges 
on  the  left,  are  persons  in  a  boat,  with  short  oars,  as  represented  in 
the  paintings  of  Grecian  subjects,  making  offerings  to  a  female 
figure,  sitting  on  the  lotus,  and  bearing  the  flail ;  gronps  of  hawks, 
with  sacred  bonnets — erect  serpents  with  circled  tails,  supportinf 
globes  on  their  heads — sitting  cats — and  figures  of  Tyrphon,  with  a 
corpulent  body,  and  hanging  bre&sts — form  a  singular  bnd  unintel- 
ligible variety. 

On  the  right  vail,  in  the  lower  compartments,  the  god  Priapos  is 
borne  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  priests,  with  uncovered 
heads : — the  whole  of  the  litter  which  sustains  the  god,  is  hung  with 
a  richly  embroidered  cloth,  extending  to  the  ground,  and  worked 
with  flowers  that  nearly  represent  the  full-blown  rose — though  more 
probably  they  were  intended  for  the  open  lotus.  The  eril-genini, 
Tyrphon,  follows  this  procession,  bearing  the  globe  on  his  ibotilders, 
MM  indicatiTe,  perhaps,  of  hie  power  over  mankind. 
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The  terminating  wall  if  too  much  defaced  to  enable  the  spectator 
to  decypher  the  groups  sculptured  in  it:  but  ii  wsb  closed  by  an 
immensely  strong  door,  which  a  vain  attempt  has  been  made  to 
open : — a  passage  howerer,  haa  been  forced  through  the  right  ex- 
tremity of  the  massive  partition,  which  leads  (o  a  small  apartment 
not  more  than  five  feet  deep,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  corresponding  with  the  division  which  precedes  the 
entrance.  It  is  obscurely  lighted  by  the  small  windows,  the  outer 
apertures  of  which,  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  and  all  wears  the  air 
of  silent  mystery.  The  sculpture  is  evidently  of  later  date  than 
that  on  the  outer  waits ;  at  least  it  is  more  labored,  and  more  highly 
finished.  The  bottom  of  the  apartment  is  surrounded  by  an  exqui- 
site border,  reaching  three  feet  in  height  above  the  pavement, — 
formed  of  the  lotus  flower  and  palm  branch,  repeated  at  intervals,  to 
correspond  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns  on  the  outside.  The 
goddess  Ibis  is  here  represented  as  sitting  astride  on  a  beautiful  sofa, 
the  ends  of  which  terminate  in  lion'S'heads — and  the  feet  are  formed 
from  the  paws  of  that  animal.  In  this  attitude  she  is  represented  as 
suckling  her  infant,  Horus,  and  afterwards  intrusting  him  to  figures 
like  cows,  who  perform  the  same  maternal  office,  and  in  the  same 
attitude.  On  the  opposite  wall,  three  figures  are  seen  presenting  a 
kneeling  female  to  another  group,  the  principal  personage  of  which 
appears  to  support  an  infant,  extended  horizontally,  in  the  stiffness 
of  death  :  the  attitude  of  her  who  kneels  to  receive  it,  is  that  of 
sorrow  and  alarm — and  her  extended  arms  are  interwoven  with 
those  of  him  who  presents  her,  as  if  struggling  in  all  the  agony 
of  grief.  The  whole  of  this  interesting  picture  is  beautifully  ar- 
ranged, and  almost  speaks  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  senses.  It 
is  unquestionably  intended  to  depict  the  poignancy  of  maternal  suf- 
fering on  the  loss  of  offspring — more  particularly  as  the  group  is 
hovered  o'er  by  the  winged  beetle,  as  the  emblem  of  immortality, 
sculptured  on  the  entrance  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  guarded  on  each 
side  by  the  protecting  vulture.  The  ceiling  of  this  little  apartment 
is  ornamented  with  an  astronomical  design — in  the  centre  of  which 
is  seen  a  priest,  with  extended  arms,  sailing  in  a  boat  guidecf  by 
stars — alluding  naturally  to  the  connection  of  navigation  with  astro- 
nomy. Around  him  ere  also  seen  the  scorpion,  the  bull,  the  goat, 
and  other  figures  of  the  ancient  Zodiac,  and  the  whole  is  encircled 
OD  the  sides,  by  the  bending  figure  of  Isis,  in  the  same  attitude  as 
•he  surrounds  the  Zodiac  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Portico  at  Tentyra. 
It  would  have  afforded  me  a  pleasure  of  the  highest  kind  to  have  re- 
mained a  few  hours  in  the  agreeable  occupation  of  tracing  the  connect- 
ions between  subjects  so  apparently  heterogeneous;  for  no  doubt  can 
exist  of  their  having  been  all  executed  and  arranged  with  design, 
and  of  their  all  tending  to  the  illustration  of  some  science,  some 
Jnty,  or  some  tmth ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty,  I  could  force  my 
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way  through  the  crowds  thkt  had  ^Ihered  round  the  building,  who 
had  all  hastened  to  be  witnesses  of  the  treasures  which  they  believe 
travellers  to  come  in  search  of,  and  demand  the  means  of  procuring 
(heir  share  in  the  golden  prize.  This  conviction,  as  to  the  object 
of  travellers,  exists  among  all  classes  of  Egyptians,  ss  finnty  as 
ever;  though  I  had  never  yet  met  with  the  slightest  insult  or  ob- 
struction on  that  account — when  unarmed  and  unaltended,  amidst 
hundreds ; — on  the  contrary,  I  had  invariably  fount?  that  an  exchange 
of  salutations — a  touching  of  hands — the  benediction  of  the  Salaam- 
Alaikam, — and  an  air  of  confidence,  were  sufficient  to  procure  the 
friendly  assistance  of  ail  parties. 

The  weakness  which  still  remained  from  my  indisposition — th« 
exertions  of  the  ride — and  the  no  small  labor  of  decyphering  the  my»- 
terious  emblems  of  these  gloomy  walls,  had  also  exhausted  me,  and 
disposed  me  to  shorten  my  stay.  When  we  re-embarked,  the  wind 
was  favorable,  and  as  all  these  ennmerated  circumstances  rendered 
me  incapable  of  crossing  to  the  ancient  Chrumis,  on  the  opposite  side, 
we  profited  by  so  favorable  an  occasion  to  proceed  to  Esneh — leaving 
the  intermediate  antiquities  to  be  visited  on  our  return — when 
I  hoped  to  possess  a  recovered  strength  adequate  to  the  increased 
fatigue. 

Opposite  to  Hormones,  the  river  Nile  flows  due  east  and  west, 
hut  on  rounding  the  point  of  Rizacut,  we  steered  nearly  south,  in- 
clining a  little  easterly.  Eight  or  ten  miles  beyond  this,  we  passed 
on  the  right  two  singularly  projecting  rocks,  which,  rising  from  the 
flat  level  of  the  banks,  we  perceived  at  some  distance  off*.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  they  had  been  rent  from  the  Lybian  chain  by  a 
sudden  swelling  of  the  Nile,  which  might  have  been  influenced  by 
some  unknown  cause  to  a  temporary  diversion  of  its  course,  more 
particularly  as  there  arc  several  caves  and  inlands  here  that  would 
have  influenced  it,  an  opinion  rendered  probable  by  there  being  a 
fine  bedding  soil  to  the  westward  of  them — deposited  there  by  the 
river  in  its  diverted  course,  but  now  overflowed  during  the  height 
of  the  inundation. 

ASCENDINO  TRB  NILK  ABOVB  HBEMOHTtS NOV.  96. 

The  breeze  strengthened  every  hour,  and  brought  us  to  Esneh, 
about  three  o'clock,  where  we  landed  to  wait  on  the  Klachef  or 
Commandant.  When  the  ceremonials  as  visiter  had  been  gone 
through,  my  first  inquiry  was  after  a  Swiss  traveller,  Mr.  Burk- 
hardt,  who  I  had  heard  was  here — and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  of 
the  highest  kind,  to  6nd  my  hopes  confirmed.  The  Ktachef  politely 
sent  for  him,  and  he  entered  the  room — dressed  as  an  Arab  Fellah, 
with  a  long  beard,  and  blue  frock  outer  shirt,  like  the  Egyptian  pea- 
sants of  the  humblest  class.  He  had  assumed  the  name  of  Sheik 
Ibrahim — and  was  perfectly  master  of  the  A.rabie  language,    ac- 
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quired  in  three  or  four  years  travela  in  Egypl  and  SjTia,  ao  aa  to 
enftble  him  to  pass  among  the  moBi  suspicious  for  a  native  of  the 
country. 

Oar  converaalion  was  divided  between  the  mosl  recent  intelli- 
gence from  Europe,  as  demanded  from  me  by  him — and  the  local 
information  relative  to  Egypt,  kindly  given  me  in  return  by  him. 
We  both  remained  to  sup  with  the  Turkish  Governor,  whose  atten- 
tions to  us  were  greater  than  I  liad  yet  seen  among  persons  of 
that  rank ;  and  we  all  continued  engaged  in  close  conversation  until 
Aesrly  midnight. 

SBTKBT.  OK  LAT0F0LI8 — MOT.  37. 

1  had  not  yet  arisen  from  my  bed,  as  it  was  an  hour  befor^  day- 
light, when  the  Sheik  Ibrahim  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  boat,  and  we 
breakfasted  together  at  snn-rise.  It  may  serve  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting  in  this  remote  spot,  to  state, 
that  early  as  the  visit  was  paid,  we  sat  upon  the  mattrass,  extended 
Dpon  the  cabin  floor  of  my  boat,  from  that  hour  of  day-light,  tintil 
four  o'clock,  past  mid-night  of  the  same  day,  a  period  of  twen!y- 
two  hours,  without  once  quitting  the  boat ;  and  even  then,  when  he 
found  day-light  had  again  nearly  arrived,  we  were  so  unwilling  to 
break  off  our  communication  abmptly,  that  we  lay  down  to  sleep  upon 
the  same  cabin  floor.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  delight 
we  both  felt  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  unexpected  a  pleasure  as  the 
meeting  of  persons  under  such  circumstances  must  always  afford, 
but  in  a,  still  higher  degree  to  those  who  think  and  feci  alike,  whose 
tastes  are  similar,  and  whose  sentiments  are  congenial.  This  was, 
unquestionably,  our  case;  and  as  if  the  flcetness  of  time  might 
■natch  from  us  too  hastily  the  opportunity  of  mutual  disclosure,  we 
dispensed  with  all  preparatory  formalities  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
task.  There  were,  besides  all  this,  a  number  of  public  incidents  or 
events  that  increased  the  interest  of  referring  to  them,  from  our  hav- 
ing both  witnessed  them  at  the  same  time,  though  unconsciously,  be- 
cause then  unknown  to  each  other.  We  had  heard  the  same  operas 
in  London,  on  the  same  occasions  ;  attended  the  same  concerts ; 
seen  the  same  sights,  and  mingled  in  the  same  parties,  in  the  great 
metropolis.  He  had  been  a  fellow-traveller  of  Mr.  Fiat,  in  Syria, 
and  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Renouard  in  Smyrna, — both  of  whom 
being  known  to  me,  rendered  the  topics  of  our  conversation  as  va- 
ried as  they  were  agreeable.  He  had  been  educated  at  Berlin,  and 
finished  his  studies  at  Cambridge ;  passed  several  years  on  (he 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  been  through  all  Syria  in  the  character 
of  a  Merchant,  a  Priest,  and  a  Bedouin ;  penetrated  through  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt  nearly  to  the  frontiers  of  Dongola,  and  now 
waited  the  departure  of  a  Caravan  to  depart  for  Nnbia  and  Abyssi- 
nia, intending  to  come  ont  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea — traverse 
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the  Yemen,  and  Arabia — and  return  to  Cairo  by  the  Deaert,  in  about 
eighteen  months.  To  a  classical  education  he  added  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  German  and  Arabic — he  had  stu- 
died the  piano-forte  under  the  best  masters,  until  he  was  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  poetry  and  music — and  was  warmly  susceptible 
of  the  noblest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  How,  then,  was  it 
possible  not  to  be  enamoured  of  such  a  man's  society, — an  enjoy- 
ment ao  rarely  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  wanderers  in  these  distant 
regions. 


We  passed  the  day  again  together,  and  devoted  it  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  town  and  the  remains  of  antiquity  it  possesses.  Ea- 
neh  equals  in  extent  and  population  any  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Upper  Egypt, — and  from  being  the  southernmost  station  of  the  sol- 
diery, it  is  a  place  of  consequence  and  resort,  but  in  its  aspect  and 
situation  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  among  them  all,  since  it  is 
every  where  surrounded  by  barren  views,  and  has  scarcely  a  gar- 
den near  it,  e:icept  the  one  which  was  bo  recently  moistened  by 
the  blood  of  the  Mamelukes,  massacred  here  while  partaking  the 
treacherous  hospitality  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Our  access  to  the  portico  of  the  Egyptian  Temple,  for  which 
Egypt  is  celebrtLted,  was  rendered  difficult  from  its  being  very  near 
the  Dazaar,  which  was  to  day  particularly  crowded,  there  being  a 
iair  of  three  days  duration  opened  this  morning.  I  had  seen  the 
beautiful  elevation  which  Denon  gives  of  this  Temple,  as  well  as 
his  account  of  its  having  been  entirely  cleared  of  the  rubbish  under 
the  direction  of  General  Beliard,  who  had  built  shops  on  each  side, 
and  so  embellished  the  great  square  in  which  its  stands,  as  to  make 
it  a  monument  of  their  expedition  in  Upper  Egypt,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants, pleased  with  the  plan,  cheerfully  contributed  to  its  expense. 
I  was  disappointed,  however,  on  entering  a  low  door,  connected  with 
some  mud  hovels,  which  obstruct  the  approach,  to  find  the  very  first 
range  of  columns  buried,  to  within  three  feetof  (heir  capitals  ;  and  the 
whole  building  so  disfigured  by  the  paltry  dwellings  which  surround 
it,  as  to  be  almost  hidden  from  view.  It  deserves,  however,  all  the 
praise  which  Denon  bestows  on  it,  for  the  purity  of  its  style  and 
proportions,  and  the  richness  of  effect  which  its  capitals  produce. 
Among  these  twenty-four  columns,  there  were  six  varieties  of  capi- 
tals, which  were  uniformly  divided  into  pairs ;  and  though  differing  in 
their  minuto  details,  they  possessed  a  general  resemblance  to  each 
other.  They  were  all  formed  out  of  the  most  simply  beautifol  ar- 
rangements of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Nile.  Nothing  but 
the  portico  of  this  great  edifice  remains — the  whole  of  the  nave  be- 
ing either  destroyed  or  sunk  beneath  the  soil;  as  private  dwellinga 
are  built  even  against  the  connecting  walL     The  dimensions  of  thia 
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portico  are  about  130  feet  broad,  by  60  feet  deep ;  aod  the  diameter 
of  its  pillars,  is  at  least,  eight  feet  The  shafts  of  these  pillars  are 
covered  with  sculptured  figures  ;  and  the  walla  are  decorated  with 
sculptured  hieroglyphics  and  large  figures,  in  a  good  style  of  execu- 
tion, representing  nearly  the  same  ceremonies  of  oflering  to  Isis, 
u  in  the  Temple  at  Mermontis ;  and  sometimes  to  male  divinities 
with  the  head  of  the  dog,  or  the  crocodile.  Among  the  smaller 
figures  were  an  endless  variety  of  serpents — sometimes  wearing  the 
hawk's  head  aad  sacred  bonnet — at  oAers,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  quadruped — frequently  surmounted  by  a  human  face — and  in 
many  instances,  having  trees  or  branches  growing  out  of  their  tails. 
The  portico  communicated  with  the  sanctuaries  in  the  body  of  the 
Temple,  by  three  doore-<-the  central  one  of  which  was  the  largest; 
the  whole  of  the  ornaments  correspond  with  each  other,  aad  are  exe- 
cuted in  an  admirable  manner. 

The  embankment,  or  quay,  which  remiiins  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nile,  at  this  spot,  appears  to  hare  been  an  extensive  work, 
though  now  much  dilapidated.  It  might  have  been  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  of  Greek  construction,  as  no  extraordinary  massiveness  is 
apparent  in  its  parts,  and  many  of  the  blocks  of  stone  are  evidently 
fragments  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  quay  itself,  being  covered 
wi^  mutilated  and  broken  hi ero graphical  figures.  It  is  so  destroyed 
at  present  as  to  be  incapable  of  repair,  or  answering  any  beneficial 
purpose  to  the  inhabitants. 

Air.  BuTkhardt  and  myself  supped  together,  with  the  Kiachef, 
who  was  a  Turk  of  more  polished  manners  than  I  had  before  seen 
in  Egypt,  though  they  are,  in  general,  extremely  courteous  and  po- 
lite ;  but  this  governor  was  also  fond  of  reading  and  inquiry,  and 
bad  in  his  possession  several  Turkish  and  Arabic  books  on  natural 
history,  some  treatises  on  precious  stones,  and  one  work  on  astro- 
logy, which  he  referred  to  on  all  occasions,  and  abided  implicitly  by 
its  decisions.  In  a  conversation  on  the  emerald  mines,  said  to  have 
formerly  existed  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  about  this  latitude, 
he  told  OS  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  Europeans  at  Cairo,  the 
Pacha  had  sent  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  Arabs,  into  the  mountains 
of  Nubia,  to  search  in  every  possible  direction,  and  that  after  four 
months  labor,  they  had  found  an  emerald,  half  the  size  of  the  cushion 
on  which  he  sat,  or  about  eighteen  inches  square.  We  were  bath 
disposed  to  donbt  this  fact ;  and  Mr.  Burkhardt  told  him  it  might 
possibly  be  beryl,  or  some  stone  of  inferior  value  ;  but  he  persisted 
in  its  being  a  real  emerald,  andordered  It  to  be  brought  for  inspec- 
tion. The  stone  itself  was  so  encased  for  preservation,  that  we 
could  not  see  it ;  but  a  fragment  which  we  afterwards  saw,  proved 
it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  vitrification  of  a  green  color,  full  of  air 
globes,  and  coarser  than  our  common  bottle  glass.  Nothing  could 
be  more  evident  than  the  error  of  supposing  this  to  be  an  emerald. 
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to  a  person  of  the  least  judg;etnent;  but  the  Pach&'a  opinion  was 
preferred  to  ours,  and  we  of  course  yielded.  It  would  be  an  object 
of  curious  inquiry,  however,  to  ascertain  whether,  as  there  is  no 
fuel  in  that  country,  glass  had  ever  been  manufactured  there,  and 
left  such  fragments  as  this;  or  whether  this  was  a  casual  vitrifica- 
tion  from  some  exiensire  lire.  We  could  obtain  from  them  no  ex- 
act description  of  the  place,  or  manner  in  which  it  was  found  ;  and 
from  their  reluctance  to  answer  questions  on  this  head,  we  thought 
they  were  afraid  we  might  profit  by  so  important  a  discovery. 

Mr.  Burhhardt  returned  with  me  to  our  boat  at  night;  and  we 
continued  to  sit  up  nearly  as  late  as  the  preceding  one,  and  were  as 
happily  engaged  as  before.  For  myself,  I  feared  that  the  momenta 
of  our  interviews  would  escape  too  rapidly,  and  that  after  we  had 
parted,  I  should  still  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  him,  without 
his  being  near  me  to  answer. 


OONTRA-LATOPOLIS.— XOHKaT,  NOT.    SO. 

Breakfasting  together,  we  took  the  boat  to  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  river,  and  walked  to  the  ruined  fragmenta  of  Contra- La tona,  as 
called  by  Arrowsmith — by  others,  with  more  propriety,  Contra-Lsto- 
polis.  Denon  has  somewhere  ventured  a  suggestion,  that  it  was  the 
constant  practice  among  the  Egyptian  towns  of  importance  to  hare 
a  small  city,  or  port,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  commerce,  among  which  he  numbers  this ;  though  it 
would  be  curious  enough,  that  while  the  city  itself  was  built  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  its  port  should  be  upwards  of  a  mile 
from  the  river,  which  is  here  precisely  the  case. 

An  extensive  space,  now  covered  with  vestiges  of  pottery,  brick, 
Stc,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  consequence ;  thoagh  the 
only  monument  remaining,  is  the  portico  of  a  small  temple,  more 
eoarscly  executed,  and  in  a  worse  state  of  preservation  than  any 
building  I  had  yet  seen.  Of  the  eight  columns  remaining,  the  two 
which  guard  the  central  entrance  were  surmounted  with  the  head 
of  Isis,  as  at  Tentyra ;  but  in  the  worst  style  that  can  be  imagined, 
nor  are  any  of  the  other  pillars  deserving  the  epithet  of  beaudful. 
The  engagement  of  the  column  in  front,  is  disproportionately  mas- 
live,  as  well  as  the  door-way  eommnnicating  with  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  sculpture  on  the  walls  is  certainly  of  the  worst  ages.  The 
designs  arc  confined  to  priestly  offering,  and  Friapns  is  the  pre- 
Tailing  divinity.  Yet  ancient  and  dilapidated  as  is  this  edifice,  its 
destruction  took  place  before  it  was  completely  finished,  since 
there  arc  stilt  visible  on  the  walls  several  groups,  designed  in  red 
chalk,  without  having  been  sculptured;  and  in  other  places  again 
partition  walls  have  been  added,  which  in  their  abutment  cover  other 
hieroglyphics,  and  prove  them  to  hare  been  subsequent  additions. 
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The  interruption,  too,  of  the  geneni  plan,  gires  the  building  &a  ap> 
pes  ranee  of  great  confusion. 

When  returning  to  the  boat,  orer  the  scattered  heaps  that  every 
where  opposed  our  progress,  a  conversation,  suggested  hy  the 
■cene  itself,  arose  from  these  inquiries ; — whether  the  unaccountable 
quantities  of  pottery  found  on  the  site  of  every  Egyptian  town,  arose 
from  those  vessels  having  been  used  for  all  domestic  purposes — 
from  their  being  the  only  vehicles  of  religious  offerings — or  from 
their  being  used  in  the  construction  of  ordinary  dwellings,  as  at  pre- 
sent, in  Egpylian  villages,  where  whole  houaea  are  constructed  of 
French  jars  cemented  by  mud,  and  found  to  be  ohteper  and  more 
durable  than  unbaked  earth.  All  these  circumstaniies  might  have  been 
combined ;  but  Mr.  Burkhardt  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter 
opinion  as  the  most  ready  explanation  ;  since  both  the  former  prac- 
tices were,  of  themselves,  insufficient  to  furnish  such  immense  heaps 
of  ancient  pottery,  as  we  everywheremetwith  on  the  sites  of  ruin- 
ed cities,  and  to  this  might  be  added  the  consideration,  that  while  aU 
the  earthy  particles  became  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  soil, 
this  highly  burnt  substance  remained  positively  indestructible. 

I  had  fixed  my  departure  from  Esneh  for  this  morning,  yet  we 
had  dined,  and  suffered  the  shadows  of  the  evening  to  close  upon  ub, 
before  we  thought  of  separation;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  both 
were  equally  willing  to  delay  it  to  the  latest  moment,  although  our 
two  long  night  conversations  had  so  broken  in  upon  our  rest  as  to 
occasion  inconvenience  to  both  parties,  but  more  partieularly  to  Mr. 
Burkhardt,  who  had  for  some  months  been  suffering  severely  from 
an  inveterate  opthalmia,  to  which  the  night  air  is  poison.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  our  interview  should  oreak  up  at  midnight,  In 
order  that  I  might  depart  with  the  morning's  dawn,  to  pursue  my 
voyage  up  the  Nile.  There  was  but  little  hope  of  our  meeting  again 
for  many  year^,  if  ever ;  and  yet  we  talked  of  such  a  circum- 
stance as  though  we  really  anticipated  it — either  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Levant,  or  England.  When  we  parted  at  midnight,  the  grasp 
of  our  hands  was  as  warm  and  fervent  as  if  we  had  known  each 
other  for  many  years. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF   REFORM: 

A    DOMESTIC    TALE. 
Bjr  Ot  Aidlt&T  af  "■•nt  Dulchmm't  FirtaJt.' 


NoTHiNo  is  more  common  in  Uffise  times — and)  indeed,  at  all 
limes — than  to  hear  men  complaining  of  their  wives,  and  qnoting  the 
example  of  Xanthippe,  as  an  argument  against  the  respectable  institu- 
tion of  matrimony.  One  will  rail  against  their  extravagance ;  another 
against  their  love  of  pleasure ;  another  sgainsl  their  ambition  of  rule ; 
another  agsinst  their  vanity,  and  another  against  their  spirit  of  contra- 
diction. In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  better-halves  of  more  than  half  the  married  men  of  the 
present  age. 

But  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  prove,  that  what  is  called  a  bad 
wife  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man. 
Take  Socrates,  for  example,  who  is,  by  common  consent,  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  pagan  philosophers.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  superiority  was,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, owing  to  his  wife,  who  is  equally  renowned  as  the  greatest 
shrew  of  all  antiquity.  It  was  she  thattaughthim  his  philosophy.  It 
was  to  her  he  was  indebted  for  his  habit  of  indifference  to  sU  the  ills 
of  life  ;  for  his  submission  to  misfortune  ;  his  perfect  command  of 
temper;  his  abstinence  from  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  life.  Without  doubt,  much  of  that  philosophic  coolness 
with  which  he  swallowed  tho  dose  of  hemlock  juice,  may  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  lessons  he  had  learned  from  his  excellent  wife,  Xan- 
thippe, who  had  taught  him  the  real  value  of  sublunary  enjoyments 
He  left  nothing  to  regret,  and  so  he  died  like  a  philosopher. 

It  would  be  equally  easy  to  adduce  various  other  instances  of  illus- 
trious men  of  antiquity,  the  fear  of  whose  wives  overcame  the  ap- 
prehension of  deat^i  and  who  became  heroes  abroad,  entirely  on  the 
score  of  being  cowards  at  home.  But  such  an  enumeration  might 
prove  somewhat  tedious,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  sta- 
ting a  modern  instance  which  fell  under  our  own  personal  observa- 
Uon,  in  the  hope  that,  after  this,  we  shall  hear  no  more  idle  com* 
plaints  against  bad  wives.  It  will  go  far  to  prove  that  what  is  called, 
by  mistake,  a  good  wife — one  who  never  contradicts  her  husband, 
always  approves  of  what  he  says  and  does,  and  permits  him  to  do 
just  as  he  pleases — ^is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  fall  to  the  lot 
of  man,  and  sooner  or  later  brings  him  to  utter  ruin. 
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Frank  Weatherhead  was  an  only  son ;  and  hie  father  dying  vhen 
▼«ry  young,  he  fell  exclusirely  under  the  care  of  a  weak,  hut  aSec- 
tioDBle,  mother.  We  are  aware  it  u  cuatomaTy  to  lay  the  faults  of 
young  men  at  the  doors  of  induIgCnt  mothers,  and  that  this  is  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  apology.  •  A  poor  excuse,  they  say,  is  better  than 
none ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  of  those  who  lay  their  ruin  to  a  mother, 
a  large  portion  may  lay  it  to  themselves.  Lord  Byron  is  held  up 
as  an  illustrious  example ;  but  those  who  look  closely  and  impar- 
tially  at  his  conduct  early  in  life,  will  probably  be  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  evil  spirit  which  led  him  astray,  was  not  that  of  a  parent. 
His  nature  was  untameable  by  any  process  of  domestic  discipline) 
and  the  long  continued  errors  of  his  life  can  receive  as  little  apology 
from  the  example  of  his  mother,  as  from  the  alleged  waywardness 
of  genius.  Byron  was  naturally  miamiable  and  vicious.  His  wri- 
tings hare  done  much  to  diffuse  a  false  taste  as  well  as  false  principles. 
Any  one  may  yield,  at  times,  to  the  force  of  immediate  temptation; 
but  he  who  can  sit  in  his  closet,  abstracted  from  the  seductions  of  the 
world,  and  coolly  and  deliberately  indulge  his  imagination  in  ab- 
stractions of  licentiousness  or  immorality,  must  be  bad  by  nature ; 
since  he  sins  without  the  apology  of  temptation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Frank  Weather  head  was  certainly  indulged  to 
excess.  He  was  4<i  only  child  ;  his  mother  was  a  widow,  and  he 
was  heir  to  a  plentiful  fortune.  In  his  boyhood  he  studied  little,  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  money  in  idle  pleasures.  He  be- 
came early  his  own  master,  and  his  mother  died  just  about  the  period 
he  came  of  age.  Having  exhausted,  or  rather  becoming  tired  of,  the 
round  of  pleasures  afforded  by  his  native  country,  he  went  abroad; 
staid  three  or  four  years  ;  grew  tired  of  post-chaises,  pictures,  Paris, 
and  the  Palais  Royal,  and  returned  home,  a  little  more  spoiled 
than  he  went  abroad.  He  had  spent  much  of  his  time  among  women, 
who  admire  a  man  for  his  money ;  and  having  plenty  of  this,  he  was 
of  course  very  much  admired  and  vain  of  his  person.  Having  seen 
all  the  fine  pictures  and  statues  of  Europe,  he  valued  himself  on  his 
taste,  and  did  little  but  find  fault  with  every  thing  he  saw  on  his  re- 
turn home.  In  short,  he  was  mentally  and  personally  vain,  ireful, 
impetuous,  extravagant  and  overbearing.  It  was  plain  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  an  unhappy  man,  unless  some  fortunate  circumstance, 
or  train  of  events,  interposed  to  restrain  him  in  the  indulgence  of  these 
Eiults.  His  vanity  would  subject  him  to  a  life  of  mortification ;  his 
wilfulness  lead  him  into  perpetual  errors  ;  his  impetuosity  into  fre- 
quent dangers ;  his  extravagance  ruin  his  fortune  ;  and  his  overbear- 
ing habits  incapacitate  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  society,  since  he 
could  not  endure  contradiction. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  when  a  man  becomes  satiated  with  the 
empty  delights  of  the  world,  and  has  in  some  measure  disqualified 
himself  forthe  enjoyments  of  domestic  pleasures,  he  begins  to  think 
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of  ntarrying.  Hii  esse  being;  desperate,  requires  despente  remediei. 
Accordingly,  Frftnk,  after  flutteriag  about  from  one  resort  of  faghion 
to  another,  and  exhausting  all  the  delights  of  watering  places,  sea- 
bathing, and  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  began  to  relapse  into  that  doleful 
limbo  called  ennui,  which  seems  to  hare  been  intended  by  Frovidence 
aa  a  sort  of  leyeller,  to  bring  down  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  aa 
equality  of  happiness  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  He  had  a 
little  touch  of  dyapepsy,  too,  which  is  another  levelling  principle,  by 
which  those  who  indulge  their  appetites  too  much,  are  brought 
to  an  equality  with  those  who  have  more  appeUte  than  food. 

AH  at  once,  Frank  determined  to  marry  and  reform,  instead  of 
reforming  and  marrying, — which  philosophers  consider  the  better 
way.  But  Frank  proved  himself  in  the  right  at  last,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  With  the  sagacity  acquired  in  the  great  school  of 
the  world,  he  chose  a  quiet,  retired  young  lady,  brought  up  in  the 
eonntry,  under  rigid  and  severe  parents,  who  had  scarcely  ever  per- 
mitted her  the  indulgence  of  her  own  will  on  the  most  innocent  oc- 
casions. The  wise  men  of  the  world  considered  this  perpatnal  evrb 
the  beat  security  for  future  obedience,  not  happening  to  recoiled 
that  even  the  patient  Ox  sometimes  cuts  a  caper  when  relieved  froa 
the  yoke.  Theyounglady  was,  moreover,  a  stranger  to  al)  the  temp- 
tations of  pleasure,  and  had  never  been  contaminated  by  the  example 
of  its  votaries.  Frank  concluded,  with  equal  wisdom,  that  this  total 
abstinence  from  dissipation  must  have  rendered  her  perfectly  in* 
Afferent  to  its  fascinations.  Her  parents  supplied  all  her  necessi- 
ties, and  as  she  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  mischievous  art 
of  spending  money,  she  could  have  no  temptation  to  extravagance  ; 
ai  least  so  thought  Frank,  who  had  travelled  and  seen  the  world. 

But  BO  thought  not  the  young  lady.  They  had  agreed  to  marry, 
bat  it  was  with  exactly  opposite  views.  Frank  was  resolved  to  re- 
tire from  the  world,  to  the  indulgence  of  a  system  of  economy  that 
might  in  time  repair  his  somewhat  shattered  fortune  ;  while  the  lady 
was  equally  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  pleasure,  spend  as  much 
money  as  she  pleased,  and  make  herself  amends  for  a  life  of  slavery, 
by  doing  aa  she  liked  ever  afterwards.  Contrast  is  the  parent  of 
love ;  it  is  then  do  wonder  that  Frank  and  Ellenor  fell  in  love,  and 
were  married. 

It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  married  people  are  always  happy  for 
one  month,  let  what  will  happen.  It  is  presumed  that  this  exemp- 
tion from  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  ariaes  from  their  not  contra- 
dicting each  other.  Frank  enjoyed  the  usual  exemption,  but  Us 
troubles  commenced  the  very  first  day  after  the  expiration  of  the 
brief  matrimonial  millennium.  There  was  an  invitation  to  a  grand 
ball  to  be  answered,  and  they  could  not  agree  altont  the  aniwer. 

"I  did  not  narry  to  indulge  in  a  life  of  diaeipalion,"  qvoth  ha. 
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"I  did,"  thought  EUeaor;  but  she  wh  &b  yet  not  thoroughlf 
initialed  in  the  license  of  contradiction. 

"  My  dearest  Ellenor,"  and  he  kissed  her — "  I  am  determined  to 
Mcrifice  all  my  old  habits  to  yours.  I  am  tired  of  die  empty 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  to  show  you  that  in  future  I  mean  to 
conform  to  your  wishes,  in  «11  respects — mean  to  giro  up  balls  and 
parties ! 

"  The  deuce  you  do,"  thought  Ellenor ;  anct  this  time  she  had  to 
bite  her  tongue  to  prerent  giving  it  utterance.  ' 

"Yes,"  said  the  new-bom  philosopher — "Yes,  what  is  pleasure 
but  emptiness  and  Tanity  I  A  bubble  that,  after  chasing  all  our  Hves, 
bursts  the  moment  we  attempt  to  grasp  it.  A  shadow  of  non- 
entity— a — a — but,  my  dear  Ellenor,  you  are  tearing  that  beautifu] 
flower  to  pieces,  that  I  gare  you  this  morning  1  Aa  I  was  saying,  yon 
nnd  I  will  retire  into  that  snug  nestling  place,  the  domestic  circle, 
to  the  enjoyment  oC  those  heartfelt  delights  that — " 

"  I'll  be  switched  if  I  do,"  thought  Ellenor,  and  this  time  the  words 
would  out,  in  spite  ofher  teeth. 

"You'll  be  whatt"  asked  Frank,  almost  gasping  for  breath — 
"  what  did  yoo  say,  Ellenor  T" 

It  is  affirmed,  that  in  certain  couotriei  the  cold  is  so  extreme  as 
to  freeze  the  rery  words  before  people  can  utter  them,  and  that 
when  a  thaw  comes,  there  is  an  awful  explosion  of  the  vernacular, 
sorely  trying  the  stoutest  nerves.  Something  of  this  sort  happened 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  inclinations  as  well  as  the  tongue  of 
poor  Ellenor,  had  been,  as  it  were,  frozen  up  for  a  succession  of  years 
in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  domestic  tyranny,  and  she  had,  as  before 
stated,  married  not  to  retire  from,  but  to  enter  upon,  the  world.  To 
be  thus  taken  in  was  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  the  pent  vp 
feelings  of  twenty  years  exploded  at  once  in  a  torrent  of  words. 
Passion  is  a  sore  enemy  to  good  breeding,  and  if  Ellenor,  on  this  oc- 
casion of  uncontrollable  provocation,  should  discourse  a  little  con- 
trary to  its  censors,  it  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  a  momentary 
excitement,  which  philanthropic  jurymen  sometimes  consider  a  suffix 
eient  apology  for  committing  murder.  When  Frank  asked  her  what 
she  said,  her  apology  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Weatherhead" — which  she  pronounced  on  this  ocea- 
■ion,  Fealherhead — "  I  say  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  retire  from 
the  world,  to  Ae  indulgence  of  domestic  felicity;  but  for  my  part, 
1  had  enough  of  domestic  felicity  before  marriage,  to  give  me  a  sur- 
feit of  it  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Yon  may  talk  about  bubbles,  but 
yon  wont  bubble  me ;  and  as  to  shadows  and  nonentities — I — I — its 
a  shame,  Mr.  Featherhead,  to  deceive  a  young  woman  in  this  cruel 
manner.  I  thonght  I  was  going  to  live  a  life  of  pleasure — to  do  as 
I  pleased— ^o  where  I  pleased — spend  as  mnch  money  as  I  pleased — 
ud  now  I  find  I  nnul  content  myself  with  domestic  felicity  1    Yon 
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cruel,  bttrbaroua  inaa !  Ugh  1  You  are  as  uglj  aa  ain,  and  I  wonder 
I  ever  thought  you  handsome ! "  Here  ahe  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
tears,  and  it  was  all  over  with  Mr.  Weatherhead.  He  gave  in  at  the 
first  round,  and  the  invitatioa  was  accepted. 

One  cannot  go  to  a  ball  without  a  new  dress,  which  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  now>a-day9,  though  milliners  and  mantua-makers, 
every  body  (but  those  who  pay)  knows,  are  the  most  reasonable  pee- 
pie  in  the  world.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  them  was  actually  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  where  ahe  met  a  large  portion  of 
her  customers,  merely  on  showing  one  of  her  bills.  Hot  to  be  te* 
dioua,  Frank  was  fain  to  open  his  pocket-book,  if  not  his  heart,  and 
Ellenor  was  ao  grateful,  that  she  came  all  the  way  back  from  the 
parlour  door  to  kiss  him.  When  Mrs.  Weatherhead  returned,  she 
brought  two  new  dresses,  just  from  Paris,  because,  as  she  observed, 
it  was  certain  she  should  want  them  both  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter. Frank  was  well  enough  satisfied  that  the  money  had  held  out 
■o  well,  until  the  lady  produced  a  long  bill  withont  receipt.  He 
then  commenced  a  tender  expoEtulation,  which  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  end,  by  Ellenor  exclaiming — "  Lord,  Mr,  Weatherhead,  the 
thing  is  done,  end  there's  no  use  in  talking." 

They  went  to  the  ball ;  and  Ellenor,  conscious  of  her  ignorance  of 
the  ton  on  these  occasions,  resolved  to  do  exactly  as  she  saw  others 
do  ;  for  of  all  the  imitative  animals  in  the  world,  not  excepting  mon- 
keys, a  devotee  of  fashion  is  the  most  servile.  She  observed  that 
wives  took  not  the  least  notice  of  their  husbands,  nor  husbands  of 
their  wives,  and  accordingly  never  looked  at  or  spoke  to  Frank,  ex- 
cept to  huff  the  poor  gentleman  a  little  when  he  ventured  to  come 
near  her.  Frank  returned  home  that  night,  or  rather  morning,  with 
his  opinion  of  himself  somewhat  lowered,  and  ere  the  second  month 
of  his  marriage  had  expired,  his  personal  vanity  waa  fast  changing 
into  a  most  becoming  humility.  "  Certainly,"  quoth  he,  "  I  cannot 
be  so  handsome  as  I  thought  myself,  or  Ellenor  would  scarcely  pre- 
fer the  society  of  every  other  man  to  mine." 

The  opinion  he  entertained  with  regard  to  his  genius,  acquire- 
ments, and  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  not  destined  long  to  sur- 
vive his  estimate  of  his  personal  accomplishments.  Ellenor  uni- 
formly preferred  the  sentiments  of  every  other  man  to  his  own,  and 
ten  times  a  day  would  exclaim,  "  Lord,  my  dear,  for  a  sensible  man, 
you  certainly  are  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  met  with!"  If  at  any 
time  Frank  undertook  to  make  a  bargain,  or  negotiate  sn  affair  in 
relation  to  his  property,  or  any  trifling  matter,  it  waa  the  same  thing. 
He  was  always  wrong,  and  never  failed  of  being  saluted  with,  "  Lord, 
Mr.  Featherhead,  what  a  wrong-headed,  leA-handed  man  you  are! 
You  know  no  more  of  business  than  the  man  in  the  moon."  When 
a  wife  compares  her  husband  to  that  old  gentleman,  he  is  in  a  bad 
way ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  littlfl  time,  Frank  began  to  have  a  still 
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lower  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  higher  one  of  his  wife.  "  She  is, 
certainly,"  said  he,  "a  clever  woman;  she  knows  so  much  more 
than  I  do."  In  three  months  he  was  cured  of  his  vanity,  and  from 
that  time  scarcely  ventured  an  opinion,  eren  on  politics  or  the 
weather. 

The  second  great  fault  of  Frank  Weatherhead — wu  his  wilfulness, 
which  this  exemplary  wife,  in  good  time,  cared  by  perpelusl  contra- 
diction. It  was  not  long  before  he  discorered,  or  rather  waa  con- 
vinced by  experience,  that  he  actually  had  no  will  of  his  own,  or 
what  was  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  his  wife  never  permitted  him 
to  indulge  it.  Habit  is  every  thing,  and  the  habit  of  having  his  will, 
at  length  yielded  to  ^at  of  obeying  the  will  of  another.  The  same 
process  cured  him  of  his  impetuosity,  since  it  is  plain  that  a  man 
who  never  has  his  own  way,  is  in  no  danger  of  doing  things  in  a 
hurry,  or  a  passion. 

Ellenor  was  inclined  to  extravagance,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  are  suddenly  relieved  from  the  fetters  of  extreme  fm- 
gality.  It  will  frequently,  if  not  generally,  be  observed,  that  a  rigid 
Abstinence,  upon  compulsion,  from  the  pleasures  and  enjoyment  of 
youth,  is  followed  by  an  excessive  indulgence  when  these  are  placed 
within  our  reach,  as  none  are  so  prone  to  gluttony  as  those  who 
have  for  a  long  time  been  kept  on  short  commons.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  excess  in  men  or  women,  is  to  permit  the  young  to  partake 
moderately  in  all  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  becoming  the 
means  and  station  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  their  own  anticipated 
prospects.  The  extravagance  of  Ellenor  cured  that  of  Frank,  by 
making  it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  re  trench  his  own  expendi- 
tures. It  was  impossible  to  supply  the  extravagancies  of  both  I  and 
as  Ellenor  felt  no  disposition  to  restrain  hers,  it  follows  that  the  la- 
bor of  retrenchment  fell  upon  the  husband.  He  accordingly  adapted 
a  system  of  self-denial,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  on  this  par- 
ticular alone  that  Mrs.  Weatherhead  allowed  him  the  free  indul- 
gence of  his  will.  He  became  a  model  of  prudence,  and  was  oflen 
quoted  as  an  example  to  all  extravagant  huabands. 

When  a  single  man,  as  has  been  before  observed,  Frank  was  re- 
markable for  an  overbearing  arrogance.  He  exercised  despotic 
power  over  his  mother  and  all  her  household  ;  he  contradicted  with- 
out hesitation,  and  argued  without  courtesy ;  he  listened  impatiently, 
and  interrnpted  an  argument,  without  the  least  respect  to  good 
manners ;  to  his  equals  he  was  a  disagreeable  companion,  to  his  in- 
feriors a  tyrant.  In  short,  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  little  or  no  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  had  fought  two  duels  abroad, 
one,  for  interrupting  a  Frenchman  in  a  diatribe  against  the  citizen- 
king;  the  other,  for  cutting  short  an  Englishman  in  hisobserra- 
tions  on  the  weather. 

The  first  time  Frank  Intermpted  his   wife,  by  eiicroa<^uiig  on 
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one  of  her  most  impreuiTe  acdoni,  and  pretty  distinctly  intimating 
that,  having  done  aa  he  pleued  all  his  life  before,  he  should  tske  the 
aame  liberty  in  future,  he  received  a  lesaon  that  proved  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reformation.  Before  he  had  half  finished  what 
he  had  to  Bay,  the  thing  tr&s  done  that  he  had  signified  should  not  be, 
or  ought  not  to  be,  performed.  His  astonishment  and  indignation 
■Iruck  him  dumb,  and  though  be  recovered  his  speech  afterwards, 
■o  as  to  be  understood  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  he  never  inter- 
rupted Ellenor  afterwards,  or  ventured  a  syllable  to  intimate  there 
was  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  free-will.  The  habits  derived  from 
domestic  discipline,  are  observed  to  have  a  potent  infiuence  over 
our  general  intercourse  with  society.  From  being  courteous  and 
■ubraissive  at  home,  Frank  became  docile  and  polite  abroad.  He 
seldom  ventured  an  opinion ;  never  contradicted  or  attempted  to 
impose  his  sentiments  on  others ;  treated  his  dependents  kindly  ;  and 
would  listen  to  an  argument  as  long  as  a  speech  in  Congress,  with- 
out ever  once  attempting  an  interruption.  Every  body  said  he  was 
a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  every  body  wondered  at  his  refor- 
mation. 

At  first,  it  must  be  confessed,  Frank  felt  restive  under  this  pro- 
gress towards  perfectibility.  But,  in  process  of  time,  it  became  as 
easy  as  an  old  shoe,  and  finally  contributed  vastly  to  his  happiness. 
He  was  rid  of  those  frequent  mortifications,  that  so  often  tumble 
the  edifice  of  human  vanity  to  the  ground;  he  escaped  those  bit- 
ter disappointments  which  eternally  follow  the  fruition  of  the  will  j 
he  escaped  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  of  conscience,  which  ever  lacerates 
the  back  of  impetuous  designs  and  actions;  and  he  never  afterwards 
risked  his  life  for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  his  overbearing  dispo- 
sition, by  interrupting  a  speech.  If  his  fortune  diminished,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  tell  Ellen- 
or so,  that  it  was  not  his  doing ;  and  if  any  thing  went  wrong,  he 
could  slily  indulge  in  that  greatest  of  all  the  delights  of  a  husband, 
laying  the  blame  on  his  wife. 

Thus  did  he  pass  his  remaining  years,  until,  towards  the  close,  he 
had  become  the  perfect  model  of  a  philosopher — a  second  Socrates ; 
for  he  might  be  said  to  be  indiflerent  to  all  the  evils  and  pleasures 
of  mortality,  not  excepting  those  of  matrimony.  His  life  was  one  un- 
interrupted, dead  calm,  which  is  the  last  sublimated  stage  of  philo- 
sophy. He  troubled  himself  with  nothing,  and  nothing  troubled  him. 
He  parted  from  the  world  as  though  he  \e(l  nothing  behind  him  to 
regret,  not  even  his  wife ;  and  when  Ellenor  urged  him  to  make  his 
will,  replied,  "  my  dear,  you  know  I  have  no  will  of  my  own — do  as 
you  please."  Two-thirds  of  his  estate  therefore  went  to  distant 
relations — ^which  his  wife  thought  rather  hard,  consideting  the  pains 
she  had  taken  to  bring  about  his  reformation. 
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And  qnration  this  mm  Moody  piece  of  worir, 
To  know  it  fiutiicr.    Fean  and  icraples  shaks  ua; 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  Maud ;  and  tbenoe 
Agaimt  the  undiTuIged  praCenee  I  figfiti 
Of  ireaMBOiu  malics." — MiCMTB. 

The  evening  Ban  of  September  was  pouring  a  flood  of  mellow 
loBtre  over  the  velvet  lawns  and  meadows  adjoining  the  gardens  of 
the  Celesline  Monaster}'  in  Arersa,  which  frommoming  had  rung  to 
the  blithe  qhout  of  falconers,  "with  horse  and  hawk  and  horn  and 
^ound,"  and  (he  gallop  of  steeds,  dashing  recklessljr  onward  in  per- 
suit  of  thebirds'  flight  The  bustling  of  grooms  and  servitors,  laden 
with  lures,  and  leashes,  and  hunting  poles,  and  frames  on  which  t» 
castihe  falcons — and  restraining  at  times,  with  their  utmost  strength, 
the  hounds,  panting  with  the  excitement  of  the  sport,  added  to  the 
gajr  confusion.  The  young  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  then  enjoy- 
ing their  villeggiatura  in  this  delightful  spot,  had  rode  foremost 
among  the  noble  sportsmen ;  Joanna  herself  animating  her  com- 
panions in  the  chase  by  the  princely  gaiety  which  the  deliciona 
season  and  the  excitement  of  riding  in  the  open  air  increased  t« 
mch  a  degree,  that  the  restraints  of  the  court  ceremony  were  for  a 
while  forgotten,  and  her  clear  joyous  laugh  might  be  often  beard 
above  even  the  merry  tumult  of  the  hunters.  Nor  was  Andrew  unaf- 
fected by  the  scene — disenthralled  from  the  bondage  that  had  s« 
long  fettered  the  energies  of  his  youCh,  the  presence  of  Friar  Robert, 
that  hideous  shadow  which  had  shut  out  from  him  the  sunshine  of 
existence ;  the  youthful  monarch  here  tasted,  for  the  first  time,  the 
delights  of  freedom ;  and  first  began  to  appreciate  his  admirable 
consort.  Since  their  summer  residence  at  Averse,  a  cabn  sense 
of  pleasure  had  taken  place  of  the  fretful  and  sasptcione  temper  he 
was  wont  to  cherish ;  and  as  he  lay  stretched  of^en  in  the  sfill  moon- 
tide  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  cedar  or  the  olive,  and  gazed  on  his 
beautiful  queen,  rich  in  every  grace  that  could  adorn  the  princesi 
or  the  woman,  he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  happiness  founded  on 
the  exercise  of  the  purer  affections.  This  enjoyment  had  every 
prospect  of  permanency;  the  eoronationof  the  King  and  Queen  was 
appointed  to  take  place  withia  three  days  ;  and  the  harmony  now 
subsisting  between  the  royal  pair  was  likely  to  secure  to  them  the 
undirided  reverence  of  their  subjects,  and  to  free  the  gentle  Andrew 
forever  from  the  cliain  of  his  preceptor's  tyranny — that  parent  of 
the  'furies  of  fizv-eyed  discord.'     Snch  were  the  hopes — Tsgrieijret 
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delightful — (hftl  added  rapture  to  the  pleasures  of  days  spent  in  this 
charming  seclusion — that  winged  the  hours  of  night  vrith  cheerful 
rapidity  ;  such  anticipations,  rendered  more  vivid  by  the  approach- 
ing reaiily,  which  filled  with  joy  the  hearts  of  that  little  company. 
the  chosen  participators  of  the  Queen's  retirement,  who  now,  return- 
ing from  the  day's  chase,  entered  the  gardens  of  the  monastery. 

The  town  of  Aversa,  between  Capua  and  Naples,  and  distantabout 
fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  situated  in  the  most  enchanting  portion 
of  the  Campagna  Felice,  had  been  the  favorite  resort  of  the  monarchs 
of  Naples  since  the  time  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  when,  driven  to  cool 
shades  and  fountains  by  the  summer  heats,  they  sought  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  empire.  In  1346,  at  the  period  of  which  we  writer 
it  consisted  of  little  more  than  its  royal  castle,  and  the  Celestin* 
Monastery  above  mentioned,  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Neapolitan  Kings.  Its  gardens,  however,  were  not  alone  devoted 
to  the  labors  and  meditations  of  the  holy  monks ;  the  song  of  tha 
minstrel,  and  the  romance  of  the  poet,  the  dance  of  young  maidens, 
and  the  gay  converse  of  princely  guests  were  now  also  heard  withic 
their  walls,  as  the  careless  groups  reclined  by  sparkling  fountains 
or  clear  streams,  in  the  shade  of  the  vine-trelHsed  alley,  or  the 
orange  grove,  redolent  of  the  fragrance  of  rich  and  rare  flowers. 
Here  were  scattered  innumerable  olive  trees ;  there  the  paths  were 
bordered  by  green  hedges  laden  with  flowers  of  varied  and  brillisnl 
hues  ;  or  by  the  solemn  cypress,  or  the  tall  shadowy  pine,  its  dark 
foliage  excluding  the  sun,  and  inviting  the  meditative  to  its  obscure 
recesses.  Artificial  streams  gracefully  wandered  among  those  green 
retreats,  and  slender  columns  of  water  shot  up  amid  clustering  leaves, 
and  fell  in  shining  spray,  refresing  the  air  and  earth  with  perpetual 
dews.  No  visiter,  of  whatever  age,  sex  or  condition,  could  have  be- 
held this  paradise  with  indifference,  or  left  it  without  regret;  the 
maiden  here  thought  with  deeper  emotion  of  her  abeent  lover,  or 
listened  with  brighter  blushes  to  the  accents  of  his  worship ;  the 
heart  that  had  renounced  love,  or  forsworn  the  pleasures  of  earth, 
saw  here  the  chosen  asylum  of  peace  and  innocent  delights.  Here 
the  formalities  of  court  etiquette  were  laid  aside ;  the  sovereigns 
mingled  in  the  games  or  active  amusements  of  their  train,  unembar- 
rassed by  fear  of  the  frown  of  governor  or  regent ;  and  hero 
Joanna  thought,  despite  her  loAy  spirit  and  her  noble  ambition,  that 
she  could  gladly  spend,  thus  secluded,  the  years  of  life,  in  the  rap- 
ture of  hallowed  and  reciprocated  afiecti on.  Her  heart  expanded  to 
a  sense  of  its  own  capacities  for  enjoyment;  her  soul  spurned  the 
unworthy  thraldom  that  had  so  long  repressed  its  generous  impulses ; 
her  happiuess  diffused  itself  through  her  whole  circle,  and  like  the 
sunlight  was  reflected  in  the  faces  of  all  around  her.  The  specta- 
tor would  hardly  have  recognized — in  the  cheerful  princess,  full  of 
youthful  hilarity  and  sportive  grace,  who  joined  in  the  morning's 
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pastime,  ttnil  forni«d  the  delight  of  M  hearts  in  the  erening  circle 
at  Areras — the  pale  and  anxiousQueen,  who  had  moved  in  the  public 
assembly  at  Naples,  as  part  of  the  court  pageant,  her  beauty  ita- 
paired  and  her  health  broken  by  disquietude,  ever  dreading  the 
malignity  of  the  haughty  miscreant  who  had  usurped  her  sovereign 
power,  and  well  nigh  reduced  even  her  to  slavery. 

King  Andrew,  who  rode  foreniott  in  the  group  by  the  side  of 
Jfoanna,  wore  simple  hunting  gear;  a  close  tunic  of  green  furred 
with  pelit-gris,  and  confined  by  a  leathern  girdle,  with  a  splendid 
buckle  and  tongue,  to  which  was  attached  an  ornamented  pouch  or 
purse  in  the  German  bshion.  Hose  of  smooth  leather,  buskins  of 
russet,  and  golden  spurs  completed  his  array,  difiering  but  slightly 
from  that  of  his  companions ;  his  conical  cap,  with  its  silken  bands 
and  heron  plnme,  was  partially  removed,  so  as  to  expose  to  full 
view  a  countenance  to  which  faabilnal  indolence  and  submission  had 
imparted  a  subdued  expression  ;  we  would  not  say  one  of  timorous- 
nesB,  but  of  indecision,  bordering  on  imbecility.  Animated  as  he 
was,  however,  by  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  day,  this  expression  was 
now  changed  to  one  of  gentleness  and  delight,  like  that  of  a  pleased 
boy.  The  juvenile  cast  of  his  features,  and  the  effect  of  the  long 
fair  locks  that  fell  beneath  his  bonnet,  joined  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
•Imost  wholly  unaccustomed  to  manly  exercise  of  any  kind,  gave 
the  impression  that  his  years  were  fewer  than  they  in  reality  were  ; 
he  wanted,  too,  the  dignity  of  bearing  which  then  so  generally  die- 
tinguished  youths  of  noble  birth.  But  if  not  destined  to  command 
by  his  exterior  the  "  adoration  of  women  and  the  reverence  of  men," 
die  naturally  amiable  temper  of  Andrew  conciliated  all  who  ^>- 
proached  him;  and  his  defects  were  too  palpably  the  result  of  his 
education,  conducted  by  designing  hypocrites  who  wished  to  rule 
the  kingdom  in  his  name,  to  make  this  *  youthful  and  innocent  king,' 
as  he  is  styled  by  Villani,  despaired  of  by  the  most  independent  no- 
bles of  his  conrt. 

On  his  wrist,  fortified  by  the  well  known  gant  or  hawking  glove, 
dazzling  with  gems,  was  perched  unhoodedthe  tercel -gentle,  whose 
exploits  that  day  had  been  to  him  the  source  at  pride  and  pleasure ; 
its  wild  bright  eyes  gazing  into  his  own  as  if  it  shared  his  exulta- 
tion. The  fondness  of  the  young  Ring  for  birds  was  proverbial,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  trifling  incident  as  they  approached  the  convent  gates, 
which  bad  well  nigh  marred  the  festivity  of  the  whole  party.  A 
starling,  reared  by  the  prince's  own  hand,  and  kept  in  his  apartment, 
had  been  suffered  to  escape  through  the  carelessness  of  one  of  his 
varlels,  and  sat  on  an  orange  tree  just  without  the  gate — (right- 
wied  by  the  noise  of  the  approaching  company,  it  took  flight ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  folcon  peregrine  belonging  to  Joanna,  darted  from 
its  perch,  s«zed  on  the  hapless  bird,  and  wheeled  upwards  with  its 
frty,    A  cry  of  impressible  vexation  burst  from  Andrew's  lips  a> 
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he  Mv  hfi  &TOiit«  in  the  grup  of  iu  pvriuer ;  in  his  bsMy  reaent- 
ment  he  ordered  the  Tsrlet  to  be  brought  Torlh  and  chastiBH  for 
hiR  nej^ligence.  The  Queen,  mecnvhile,  taking  ■  ffant  from  one  of 
her  pages,  recUimed  the  falcon  ;  the  bird  obedient  to  the  call  of  its 
mifltresa,  hutened  to  perch  on  her  wrist,  bringing  with  it,  its  prison- 
er, the  terrified  starling.  One  of  the  group,  well  skilled  in  the  sport, 
then  discharged  the  captire;  and  Joanna  restored  him,  unhsrmed, 
save  by  the  lost  of  »  few  feathers,  to  her  husband ;  aay ing  langhingly 
ai  she  did  so : 

"  You  must  pardon,  tay  good  lord,  the  btddness  of  this  disloyal 
bird  of  ours — keep  your  frowns,  we  pray  you  in  coartesy,  for  the 
•erfitor  who  exposed  your  farorite  to  the  encounter." 

What  food  for  boding  and  remark  wontd  an  occurrence  so  trifling 
hare  been  among  the  moody  Hungarians  at  Naples !  With  what  omin- 
ous terrors  would  their  superstitious  minds  hare  inrested  it,  when 
Tiewed  in  connection  with  the  other  erents  of  that  night!  Far  more 
petty  incidents  were  riewed  by  the  superstition  of  the  age  as  omin* 
•us  of  some  fearful  catastrophe  ;  witness  the  last  battle  of  Manfred 
tt  8iclly,  whose  final  overthrow  and  death  were  hastened  by  the  fait 
of  the  silver  eagle  he  had  himself  fastened  in  his  helmet — turning  to 
his  attendants,  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  a  sign  from  God^l" — then  reck* 
fessly  spurred  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  to  faH  nnno- 
liced  amid  a  crowd  of  rnlgar  corpses. 

An  hour  or  two  had  efapsed,  and'  after  the  refreshment  of  the 
erening  repast,— served  to  thai  noMe  company,  not  by  lireried 
varlets,  but  by  pages  of  high  birth,  without  the  formalities  and  ser- 
Tile  reverence  exacted  at  public  festivals,  and  partaken  in  the  true 
spirit  of  social  enjoyment, — Joanna  retired  with  her  little  circle  to 
the  privacy  of  her  own  apartments.  The  room  occupied  by  that 
favored  group, — consisting  only  of  the  Queen  and  her  dames,  the 
Countess  Phillippe,  with  Andrew  and  her  chamberlain  Des  Porcel- 
lets — with  the  simple  elegance  of  its  decorations,  its  light  hangings 
of  samyt  and  of  embroidered  satin — was  well  fitted  for  the  boudoir 
of  a  Queen  who  wished  to  throw  aside  the  yoke  of  state  ceremony, 
and  cotiTcrHB  as  a  beloved  companion  with  her  chosen  friends: 
Books  of  the  ligliter  order  of  literstnre,  the  poems  and  romances 
of  the  day,  reposed  on  shetras,  or  were  scattered  about  on  the 
tables  i  a  harp  and  other  musical  instruments  attested"  the  refined 
taste  of  her  who  presided  there,  and  delighted  in  such  recreations 
from  the  cares  of  royalty.  Here  the  accomplished  rotnstrel  often 
sang,  to  those  noble  ladies,  the  knightly  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  » 
past  age  ;  and  sometimes  the  hours  were  devoted  to  the  i«adisg  of 
choice  books.  On  that  night,  the  last  of  their  intended  stay  at 
Aversa,  the  whole  circle  was  entranced  with  interest  by  the  pathetic 
story  of  Francesca  in  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  The  volume  fron* 
which  the  reader  repeated  the  renca  of  that  greatest  ainoBg  ItaUao 
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pMU  would  h«ve  be«n  a  rare  euriosity  iq  oor  6»f ;  with  its  learei 
of  parchment,  bound  in  rich  leather,  and  the  margin  of  erery  canto 
illustrated  with  small  paintings  of  the  scenes  and  things  described. 
The  Divina  Commedia  was  at  that  period  much  less  known  among 
the  eountiymen  of  the  author  than  would  readily  be  conjectured, 
being  pronaunced  a  work  unfit  for  the  majority  of  readers  ;  this 
prejudice,  however,  was  not  owing  to  any  decree  of  taste  on  the 
part  of  literary  judges,  but  to  ancient  malevolence  against  the  poet 
on  account  of  a  latin  work,  Demonarchia,  issued  by  him,  which 
fouryearsafter  his  death  caused  ao  great  a  sensation  in  Italy  and 
Germany. 

It  was  a  group  for  a  painter, — the  company  listening  to  that  story 
of  love !  The  young  Queen — Jier  robes  of  ceremony  thrown  aside — 
attired  in  an  elegant  undress  of  white  cymar — her  lovely  head  un- 
adorned, save  by  its  native  profusion  of  dark  brown  tresses — her 
figure  reclining  on  a  couch,  in  .the  graceful  and  unconscious  ease  of 
attitude,  so  natural  and  becoming  in  the  circle  of  her  own  attendants, 
though  unsuited  to  the  salon  or  the  audience  chamber — her  beau- 
tiful arm  supporting  her  head  and  resttngon  the  pile  of  cushions — 
her  bright  complexion  varying  momently  as  she  listened  in  breath- 
less interest  to  the  tale  of  those  sad  lovers — Andrew  seated  at  her 
feet,  absorbed  too  as  deeply — the  stately  and  noble  Countess  nf 
Mortoni,  and  the  beautiful  Saaclia,  whose  dark  eyes  streamed  with 
tears  for  the  passion  and  sorrows  so  pathetically  described — these 
would  have  defied  the  skill  of  the  boldest  limner !  When  the  canto 
was  finished,  Joanna  said,  with  a  breath  so  deeply  drawn  as  to  re- 
semble a  sigh, — touching  her  husband's  hand — 

"We  must  not  list  such  another  tale  of  grief,  caromto;  'twill 
need  a  night  of  pleasant  dreams  to  remove  the  gloom  it  hath  caused 
me.  I  pray  you,  command  your  minstrel  hither ;  let  us  have  a 
livelier  song  ere  we  separate,  to  prepare  us  for  the  morrow !" 

And  the  minstrel  was  summoned,  and  gay  and  varied  was  the 
converse,  as  they  dwelt,  with  all  the  love  of  splendor  so  natural  to 
youth,  upon-the  magnificence  of  the  approaching  coronation.  Fes- 
tivals and  spectacles,  without  end,  in  celebration  of  the  day,  were 
in  prospect ;  "  It  will  be  long,"  said  Andrew,  half  regretfully,  "  ere 
We  enjoy  again  such  tranquil  days  as  we  have  passed  among  these 
shades!"  Soon  all  was  stillness  in  the  royal  abode  ;  the  Hungarian 
attendants  of  the  King  sunk  in  sleep  and  wine,  and  the  monks  of  the 
convent,  having  retired  to  their  short  repose,  before  the  returning 
hour  of  matins. 

Meanwhile  a  group  far  different  from  the  peaceful  one  within  the 
Walls,  stood  at  no  great  distance  under  the  shelter  of  a  knot  of  tall 
cedars,  whose  dark  verdure  increased  the  gloom  of  night  Eight 
or  ten  persons  on  horseback,  attended  by  several  grooms,  might  be 
seen :  the  bands  of  their  hoods  drawn  closely  around  their  headi. 
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uid  the  coarse  cloals  in  which  they  were  muffled  eflectoally  conceal- 
ing their  persoas.  One  wore  a  brown  fur  coat,  another  a  monk's 
cassock,  another  a  pilgrim's  gown ;  but  these  habilimeuta  were  evi- 
dently  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  disguise  ;  and  the  flowing  beards, 
and  rich  apparel  now  and  then  risible  beneath  the  coarse  mantle, 
proclaimed  them  cavaliers  of  rank.  The  one  who  appeared  the 
leader  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  armed  as  if  for  the  encounter;  the 
head  of  the  animal  protected  by  a  species  of  helmet  composed  of 
plates  of  steel,  from  which  hung  a  number  of  small  chains  singn- 
larly  interwoven,  and  forming  a  kind  of  mask ;  the  neck,  breast,  and 
flanks,  also  defended  by  mail,  with  a  space  left  for  the  spur  oppo- 
site the  huge  stirrup.  From  the  top  of  the  rider's  cloak  peeped  out 
the  rim  of  a  jazeran  or  shirt  of  mail ;  a  huge  sword,  with  hilt  of 
solid  brass  hung  at  his  side,  and  at  his  saddle  bow  a  heavy  batfle-aze. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life ;  and  there  was  an 
air  of  nobleness  about  him  that  suited  ill  with  the  apparent  purpose 
which  called  for  such  precautions  on  the  part  of  his  companions. 
The  party  dismounted  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cedars,  and  giving 
their  horses  to  the  care  of  the  grooms,  they  emerged  from  the  wood 
without  a  word  being  spoken.  At  that  moment  a  range  of  feathery 
clouds,  that  had  obscured  the  heavens,  was  rent  asunder  by  the 
wind;  leaving  a  track,  as  it  were,  of  the  dark  blue  sky  extending 
far  upwards,  studded  with  pale  stars. 

"It  is  an  omen!''  cried  the  leader,  in  a  subdued  voice,  grasping 
the  hand  of  hia  nearest  companion, — "lol  yonder,  how  the  serene 
space  opening  on  our  path  leads  straight  to  the  monastery !  How 
say  you,  my  wisest  of  aages  !" 

"Mars  and  Jupiter,  both  in  Gemini!  a  conjunction  fatal  to 
princes !" — answered  a  voice  near  him,  in  the  same  low  tone. 

"  Then  onward,— ve  must  not  lose  the  propitious  moment,  for  the 
heavens  sojourn  not ! " — said  the  first  speaker ;  and  muffling  himself 
more  closely,  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  others  in  mysterious 
silence,  along  those  alleys  and  groves  which  had  ho  lately  witnessed 
the  sportive  recreations  of  royal  guests.  The  silence  that  reigned 
over  the  regal  pile  was  unbroken  even  by  the  sound  of  their  foot- 
steps, so  noiselessly  did  they  move, — and  they  were  already  within 
the  shadow  of  the  w^ll. 

The  stately  building  which  contained  that  night  the  sovereigns 
of  Naples,  had  been  fortified  and  garrisoned  in  the  time  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  by  a  baron  adhering  to  the  adverse  party,  on  whose  ac- 
count the  town  received  its  name, — Averaa, — which  superstition 
considered  ominous  of  the  destruction  it  was  to  bring  on  the  pos- 
terity of  that  ambitious  prince.  It  was  built  in  a  quadrangular  form, 
the  rough  walls  guarded  with  battlements,  and  its  base  formed  of 
vast  heavy  masses  of  hewn  stone.  On  its  southern  side  rase  a  square 
tower,  with  walls  projecting  atinterrals  like  those  of  the  mun  build- 
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Ing,  and  spaces  in  the  embrafeures  for  a  troop  of  cross-bowmen  t 
fhrniBhed  also  with  double  ranges  of  arched  windows,  omBmenled 
as  well  as  the  nide  architecture  of  the  period  of  its  creation  permitted. 
The  great  gate  was  at  the  right  of  the  tower ;  it  hod  been  formerly 
reached  by  crossing  a  ditch,  over  the  iron  drawbridge ;  but  the 
peaceful  and  piona  brotherhood,  at  present  inhabiting  the  casllfl, 
needed  no  such  defence ;  and  the  moat  had  been  suffered  to  dry  upi 
and  the  drawbridge  to  rust,  half  ruined  and  imbedded  in  clay. 
Nevertheless,  the  steel-clenched  and  heavy-barred  portal,  which 
was  now  guarded  by  two  stout  soldiers,  showed  how  difficalt  it 
would  still  be  to  enter  the  place  against  the  will  of  its  occupants. 

One  by  one,  that  strange  band  filed  along  a  narrow  path  running 
to  the  right,  till  they  reached  another  portal  on  the  northern  side, 
where,  by  a  aotitary  torch,  gleaming  like  a  star  in  the  surrounding 
darkness,  a  sentinel  leaned  listlessly,  his  corslet  and  the  bead  of  his 
shouldered  partisan  flashing  in  the  uqcertain  light  Here  the  intru- 
ders paused  a  space ;  the  foremost  was  challenged  by  the  sentry, 
but  ere  he  could  reply,  the  individual  we  have  before  noticed  aa 
chief  among  them,  strode  up,  and  in  a  hoarse  rapid  whisper  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent.  Then  taming  to  the  sentry,  he  held  up 
a  ring  of  peculiar  form. 

"It  is  the  Prince's  signet,"  said  the  soldier,  hesitatingly, — "yet, 
an  it  please  you ." 

"Foot,"  said  the  other,  "he  rushes  on  his  fate!  I  tell  thee  I 
have  business  with  the  Kingthat  brooks  no  delay.  Dar'st  thou  dis- 
pute our  entrance  T" 

"  I  dispute  it  not,  noble  Artus,  '*  said  the  sentry,  giving  way,  and 
bowing  with  the  deepest  reverence. 

"  Ha !  thou  knowest  me !"  muttered  the  leader ;  then  turning 
hastily  to  some  of  his  companions,  he  pushed  the  soldier  towards 
them.  "  Take  him  without, "  whispered  he,  with  a  meaning  gesture, 
and  touching  the  hilt  of  his  weapon.  "The  rest  follow  me,  for  onr 
work  brooks  no  ruffling ! " 

Two  of  the  d is gui 8 ed  cavaliers  led  out  the  unsuspecting  sentinel 
to  perish  for  his  unwary  recognition;  the  others  entered  the  spacious 
courL  Its  gothic  arches  were  silent  and  gloomy ;  the  vast  ataircasea 
leading  to  the  chief  apartments,  which  had  once  been  adorned  with 
rich  tapestry,  had  now  an  empty  and  desolate  aspect ;  and  as  the  fitful 
lamplight  fell  on  the  faces  of  the  mysterious  group  that  stood  diere,— 
apparently  in  hurried  consultation,  ere  they  proceeded  to  consum- 
mate the  deed  they  were  bent  on, — they  might  well  hare  been  taken 
for  a  troop  of  malign  spirits,  intent  on  some  act  requiring  gloom 
and  horror  to  aid  its  eommission. 

Is  there  a  faculty  in  the  human  soul  that  can  discern  the  shadow 
of  coming  evil  T  Alas !  so  helplessly  blind  is  man's  nature,  that  he 
sports  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss;  if  hsaTiness  overtake  him,  it  pro- 
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rerbi«ll)r  "foreruns  the  good  event."  Certftinly,  that  night  no 
mming  dream  hovered  over  the  pillow  of  the  young  King,  whot 
called  up  on  pretence  of  important  bustnesg,  quitted  hia  conch  for 
the  last  time ! 

Presently  a  slight  bustle  was  heard  in  the  galleries,  and  the 
Chamberlain,  with  haale  that  startled  even  the  attendants  of  the 
Queen,  entered  the  apartment  of  Andrew,  and  informed  him  a  mes- 
senger from  Naples  was  in  waiting.  The  unsuspecting  Prince  in- 
stantly left  his  chamber,  and  meeting  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies, 
jestingly  rallied  her  on  the  late  hours  she  was  keeping;  then  has- 
tened to  a  neighbouring  gallery,  where  awaited  him  impatiently,  not 
the  courier,  but  the  conspirators — thirsting  for  his  blood.  Mystery — 
fearful,  impenetrable  mystery — broods  over  that  catastrophe, — short 
was  the  struggle — but  the  groans  of  the  wretched  victim,  though 
half  stifled  by  the  assassins,  and  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  he 
was  dragged  towards  the  fatal  balcony,  maddened  them  with  dread 
of  interruption — till  they  reached  the  open  air — where,  in  the  cool 
sweet  light  of  Heaven's  stars — amid  the  soft  perfume  of  the  orange 
groves — a  deed  was  done,  which  was  to  brand  the  whole  realm  with 
its  abiding  curse!  The  murderers  paused  not  for  an  instant  tiU 
their  hellish  work  was  complete. 

"  It  is  well  done,  and  safely !  "  growled  one  of  them,  as  the  body 
fell  heavily  to  the  earth  ; — "  let  us  bury  him,  and  be  gone."  They 
descended  hastily  from  the  balcony. 

"  Coapetto,  The  turf  will  tell  no  tales ! "  said  the  leader  with 
exultation.  "  A  pretended  excursion  to  Hungary  shall  account  for 
his  disappearance ;  and  we  may  bless  the  fates  who  aided  us,  that 
no  spying  demon  stood  near." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  it  seemed  his  words  had  conjured  up  an  appari- 
tion,— for  a  figure  in  white,  which  to  their  craven  hearts  might  well 
wear  the  aspect  of  an  accusing  spirit,  stood  within  a  few  yards — its 
oolline  faintly  visible  in  the  gloom — its  arm  extended  rigidly — as  if 
pointing  towards  the  dead  body  ! — Stunned  as  by  a  thunderbolt  the 
murderers  stood  for  a  second's  space ;  the  next  moment,  casting 
down  mattock  and  steel,  they  fled  in  every  direction,  none  daring  to 
look  behind!  Scarce  had  theyvanished  in  the  clustering  foliage  of 
the  gardens,  when  a  succession  of  wild  shrieks,  bursting  from  the 
lips  of  the  fignre,  who  turned  and  fled  back  into  the  building  with 
the  speed  of  terror,  attested  its  humanity.  Loudly  did  those  fearful 
cries  ring  through  the  silent  corridors — rousing  the  startled  in- 
mates of  the  convent  from  their  repose — bringing  the  monks  from 
their  remote  cells,  and,  like  a  troop  of  frighted  deer,  the  dames  and 
lords  and  vassals  of  the  royal  train.  Ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed 
the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  without;  a  party  of  barons  who  had 
ttirived  late  in  the  evening  to  escort  the  sovereign  on  the  morrow 
to  Naples,  summoned  by  the  vide  spread  alarm,  rode  tumultnously 
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lip,  «nd  heedleH  of  c«remony  riuhed  into  the  gsllery,  now  crowded 
with  terrified  men  snd  women  ;  the  flashing  of  their  weapons  in  the 
torch-light  adding  to  the  fright  of  the  females,  who  had  hastened 
from  their  eouchea  to  the  scene  of  confusion.  And  where  was  she, 
who  was  most  deeply  concerned  in  this  tragedy  T  The  Queen,  at 
the  first  alarm,  on  rushing  to  the  door  of  her  apartment  found  it 
barricaded  on  the  outside ;  the  felons  who  designed  her  husband's 
murder  had  taken  such  means  to  prevent  her  egress — or  his  flight 
into  that  place  of  refuge !  The  Hungarian  maid  whose  appearance 
in  the  garden  had  dispersed  the  assassins,  had  burst  open  the  door 
in  her  frantic  terror,  when  she  rushed  to  communicate  Uie  tidings ; 
and  her  unhappy  mistress  was  now  in  no  state  to  meet  or  receire 
the  nobles,  who  in  confusion  and  dismay,  entered  the  chamtter. 

The  Queen  lay  on  the  floor  where  she  had  sunk  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  amase  and  horror — her  whole  frame  conrulsed — her  bee 
pallid  as  marble — her  white  lips  quivering — her  bosom,  veiled  only 
by  her  disordered  hair,  laboring  with  convulsive  sobs,  as  if  the  over- 
charged heart  would  burst  its  frail  prison.  Suddenly,  as  the  clang- 
Ing  steps  of  approaching  intruders  roused  her,  and  the  tumult  of 
Toices  in  the  ante-chamber,  she  half  started  from  the  ground ;  a 
fierce  and  frenzied  brightness  gleamed  in  her  eyes — while  her  un- 
eonscious  fingers  grasped  her  locks  wildly. 

"  Traitors ! "  she  shrieked — in  notes  of  fearful  intensity ;— "  trai- 
tors— ye  would  slay  your  Sovereign!  I  am  beset  in  mine  own 
palace — aid — aid — for  the  love  of  the  Holy  Virgin  !  Bid  onr  trusty 
Raimond  hither — he  will  face  them  all  for  my  rescue !  Will  none 
give  aid  I  WiU  none  save  the  Queen  1  Or  give  me  but  a  sword— 
ourself  will  hold  them  at  bay  till  succor  come ! "  And  she  flung 
her  white  arm  aloft  as  in  defiance. 

"  Be  calm,  gracious  mistress,"  said  one  of  the  knights ;  "  here 
are  none  bnt  your  loyal  servants,  who  would  die  for  your  safety  ! " 

But  words  could  not  lay  the  phantoms  her  excited  imagination 
had  conjured  up.  "  What !  kill  the  King  I  "  she  cried  in  a  voice  of 
heart  rending  despair.  "  Louis — Louis — was  this  thy  work  !  Vaunt 
thy  love  to  a  Queen !  O  false  and  traitorous,  who  hast,  stung  the 
bosom  that  cherished  thee  I  Set  thy  foot  in  blood  to  mount  a 
throne  1  The  storm  is  awake,  and  dearly,  dearly,  shalt  thou  ab3re 
this  day ! " 

The  sensation  her  words  excited  was  evident  in  the  sudden  move- 
ment among  the  knights  and  barons.  "Heard  yon,  heard  yonT" 
muttered  the  iron  Count  of  Lncera,  a  brother  of  the  house  of  Pipini, 
who  had  been  favored  by  Andrew ;  "  by  the  rood— but  her  madnesa 
savors  of  reason  !  *' 

"  But  the  Prinee  is  in  Florence — "  suggested  Raimond  de  Baux. 

"Tush,  thon  speakest  like  a  fool  I"  returned  the  Count;  "see 
you  not  how  remorse  is  struggling  at  her  soul  T    Look,  how  her 
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fingers  clutch  at  noaght,  and  ths  fbam  gathers  on  her  lip !  Doth 
sorrow  thus  dsmean  herself  I" 

"  Stand  back  ! "  cried  the  deep  roice  of  Philippa,  the  Cataoesei 
who  DOW  pressed  forward,  signing  with  an  air  of  command  the  ba- 
rons to  retire ;  "  stand  baclc,  gentlemeoi  for  very  shame,  if  not  for 
courtesy  and  seemliness  I  Stand  ye  there  to  gaze  upon  your  sore- 
reign,  thus  disarrayed,  and  in  the  ahaadoumeat  of  grief  and  terror — 
as  though  she  were  some  serving  damsel  I  My  Lord  of  Lueeni, 
what  list  ye  to  read  in  the  convulsed  brow  and  quiveriag  lip  of  one 
distraught  with  agony!  "Tis  a  fair  spectacle,  certes,  and  a  fitting 
ooe! — For  shame  !  " 

"  Proud  dame !"  replied  the  other,  angered  by  her  taunt,  "  it  doth 
behoove  thee  to  tremble  at  the  revealings  of  yonder  wretched  lady's 
(nmy  !     I  wot  welt  thou  wast  her  counsellor  !  " 

The  aged  dame  turned  her  dark  eyes  full  on  the  speaker,  they 
flashed  such  majestic  scorn  as  called  the  fiush  of  shame  even  to  his 
bold  brow. 

"False  knight  1"  she  cried,  " discourteous  gentleman !  Hence! 
repeat  thy  hase  words  hereafter,  if  thou  darest,  in  presence  of  the 
majesty  thou  hast  insulted !  Would,  would  I  were  a  man,  but  for 
ten  minutes'  space !  But  it  shames  me  to  be  moved,  even  to  righte- 
ous anger,  by  such  as  thou!" 

"I  espouse  the  quarrel!"  exclumed  the  impetuous  Francis  de 
Bsux,  eagerly  advancing ;  "  against  him  who  dares  fling  dishonor 
on  our  royal  and  hapless  mislress  !  Coont  of  Lucera,  in  presence  of 
this  company,  for  the  words  thou  hast  spoken,  I  declare  thee  a  false 
and  disloyal  cavalier !— and  am  ready  to  make  good  my  cause  against 
thee  with  sword,  or  lance,  or  dagger,  on  foot  or  on  horseback !  And 
Ood  show  the  right! " 

"Peace!"  intemipted  the  Catanese.  " peace,  foolish  boy !  Take 
back  thy  gauntlet — is  this  a  time  to  vaunt  thy  chivalry?  An  thou 
wonldst  do  good  service — withdraw  these  men,  that  I  may  aid  my 
'  mistress ! " 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  shriek  from  the  Queen,  so  wild  and 
load  that  the  vaulted  apartment  rang,  as  it  pierced  like  a  aword  the 
ears  of  every  one  present.  The  Queen  sprang  to  her  feet  with  sod- 
den impulse,  her  brow  flushed,  her  arm  extended,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  excitement,  like  those  of  some  youthful  Pythoness  full  of  the 
oracular  presence.  "  Goes  it  thus  T "  she  cried ;  "  then  we  will  forth 
on  the  instant !  Hoa !  saddle  ns  a  steed !  we  ride  this  night  for 
Naples !  Ourself  will  lead  the  brave  troops.  Ha !  deem  ye  this 
sight  of  blood  had  unnerved  us  T  Iron  as  ye  are— Joanna  fears  less 
than  ye ! " 

She  tottered  a  few  paces  forward,  but  the  strength  inspired  by 
frenzy  was  already  gone;  her  color  faded ;  her  arm  dropped  he^ 
vily  to  her  side,  and  she  swooned  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
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hi  a  hutf  council  held  -  among  the  nobles,  it  wm  determined  to 
eonvey  the  florereign  with  all  speed  to  Naples ;  that  preparation* 
might  be  commenced  witbont  delay  for  the  interment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Andrew,  with  the  ceremoniea  due  to  bis  rank ;  and  inveatiga- 
tioDB  set  on  foot  by  the  proper  autboritiea  for  the  discovery  of  hk 
mnrderers. 

The  gray  tint*  of  dawn  were  Btealing  over  the  eaeteni  sky,  when 
the  company,  escorlcd  by  a  train  of  armed  vaaaala,  left  Averaa  on 
their  mournful  progress  to  the  capital.  Joanna  had  only  recovered 
from  her  avoon  to  be  racked  by  keener  mental  agonies ;  and  again 
to  find  relief  in  temporary  insensibility.  "Stunned  by  grief,  I  bad 
well  nigh  died  of  the  aame  wounds,  "  are  the  words  of  her  own  let- 
ter to  the  King  of  Hungary,  referring  to  the  occasion ;  and  they 
well  describe  her  situation.  As  the  procession  mored  on — the  at- 
tendants closely  surrounding  the  covered  litter  that  bore  the  half 
lifeless  form  of  the  Queen — the  unnatural  silence  that  prevailed— 
broken  only  by  the  monotous  tramp  of  their  steeds,  but,  save  at  in- 
tervals, by  not  a  single  human  voice — showed  what  deep  dismay, 
what  dark  apprehensions,  had  taken  possession  of  their  bold  hearts. 
Numbers  of  the  peasantry  watched  them  as  they  left  the  convent ;  on* 
of  this  class,  a  tall,  spare  figure,  who  leaned  against  the  outer  wallf 
was  accosted  by  a  ragged  veteran,  as  the  cavalcade  disappeared 

**  Corpo  di  Dio  I     It  is  well  I  see  thy  face  at  last,  Rodolfo ! " 

"And  wherefore?  "  returned  the  hitherto  mute  figure. 

"I  had  but  now  taken  out  mine  image  of  San  Oiuseppe,  and  wai 
&in  to  touch  thy  cloak  with  it  to  see  an  'twere  not  some  goblin  that 
stood  there,  so  moliontess  and  deaf  to  all  questioning ! " 

"It  has  been  a  fearful  night,"  murmured  his  abstracted  compan- 
ion, "  and  will  bring  a  fearful  chastisement  on  the  land  !  A  deed  less 
horrible  than  this  hathGod  deeply  avenged  in  our  city,  in  times  past" 

"  Of  what  speakest  thou  T  " 

"The  death  of  the  young  and  noble  Coni%din  I  Know  you  not 
that  when  he  stood  on  the  scaff'old,  soon  to  be  crimsoned  with  bis 
guiltless  blood — guiltless  of  aught  save  royalty — he  bequeathed  his 
vengeance  to  the  skies!  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  repeat  the  tale. 
The  day  on  which  the  courier  reached  Naples  with  the  tidinga— 
and  Charles  of  Anjou  feasted  with  his  barons — throughout  the  city 
then  was  heard  an  horrible  clamor — and  a  gloom  deeper  than  that 
of  night  overspread  the  face  of  Heaven !  Save  the  roaring  that 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  there  was  no  voico 
heard ;  the  birds  fled  afirighted  to  their  nests ;  the  very  dogs  poured 
forth  such  piteous  wailings,  as  moved  the  heart  to  hear!  When  even- 
ing came,  the  dense  cloud  that  veiled  the  stars  shot  forth  vivid  light- 
nings, and  deafening  thunders  pealed  in  the  bowlings  of  the  blast. 
The  grotmd  shook  as  in  an  earthquake ;  and  the  form  of  a  monster* 

•  This  Mipontiluni  is  Kill  cnrmt  in  aaat  parts  et  Sicilf. 
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ms  Hen  to  risei  unid  lurid  amoke,  from  its  eloTen  bosom.  V.»mj 
palma  was  his  height ;  his  face  glowed  like  heated  steel ;  he  stood 
on  K  GST  drawn  by  fierce  beasts,  that  mored  slowly  through  the  city, 
their  eyes  emitting  fire,  like  volcanic  sparks,  chasing  a  crowd  of  ter- 
rified citizens,  who  rushed  on  all  sides  towards  the  temples,  implore 
ing  the  succor  of  the  Holy  Saints.  Onward  moved  the  fiend, 
regardless  of  their  fear,  till  he  reached  the  Capuan  hill,  and  the 
Monarch's  palace,  on  the  walls  of  which  he  wrote  with  fiery  finger, 
ere  he  ranished,  these  terrible  initials ," 

A  group  had  collected  round  the  speaker;  he  paused  impressively 
before  he  proceeded — 

"  M.  N.  H.  P.  V.  D.  Slumber  visited  not  that  night  the  Ring's 
couch ;  for  he  saw,  and  trembled  at  that  mysterious  warning,  which 
none  of  his  sages  could  interpret, — when  a  lady  of  strange  visage, 
whose  lineage  none  could  tell,  majestic  and  of  exceeding  beauty, 
declared  she  would  unfold  the  writing,  if  Charles  had  heart  to  listen 
to  the  prophecy.  "  Why  should  I  fear  what  must  be,  O  maiden  I " 
said  the  King. 

"The  letters  signify,"  answered  she,  "thy  destiny — la  tua  JUbrle 
Non  sara  Morte,  ma  Principio  di  Vita  di  Dolore  !"  * 

*'  Terrible  and  righteous  are  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  !  Remorse 
and  desperation  dwelt  thenceforth  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch; — 
for  is  it  not  written — <  Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  heart, 
and  their  bow  shall  be  broken.' " 
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Earth  sleeps, — Heaven  watches, — take  thy  flight 

My  soul,  and  thither  rove ; 
The  world  of  angels,  glorious,  bright. 
With  solemn  grandeur  through  the  night, 

Draws  man  above. 
Longings  their  heavenward  flight  assay, 

From  grovelling  cares  of  time  ; 
Hope  cheering  cries,  life's  weary  way 
Leads  npward  through  the  stars'  array, 

To  glory's  clime. 
The  angel  that  by  dost  is  checked. 

Doth  to  his  brethren  haste, 
Oh,  land  of  home,  with  splendor  deck'd. 
Thou  giv'st,  when  all  earth's  hopes  are  wrecked, 

Peace,  strengUi,  at  last! 
>Thf(leitliilunnalbed«U]>,battbabeBiimincor  aliftofpain.    ^ 


POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
(No.  III.) 

JOEL     a.     FOIIT8ETT. 

(  Concluded  from  page  3S6.  ) 

FiNDiMO  his  health  considerably  impaired  by  this  long  Aud  fa- 
tiguing journey,  during  which  he  had  encountered  msny  priratiooa, 
he  determined  to  risit  Tteplitz,  in  Bohemia,  celebrated  for  its  hot- 
springs.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  thither,  be  passed  through 
Kdnigsbfirg,  where  the  Prussian  Court  resided  during  the  occupation 
of  Berlin  by  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  He  was  presented  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  occupied  a  small  country  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  continued  to  lire  there  until  the 
French  troops  had  retired  from  their  capital.  The  Queen  had  the 
reputation,  at  that  period,  of  being  among  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  Europe, — and  was  celebrated  for  her  accomplishments  and  en- 
gaging manners.  She  did  not  hesitate,  in  her  interviews  with  the 
young  American  trareller,  to  express  the  mortification  she  had  suf- 
fered, and  her  deep  humiliation,  at  having  been  compelled  to  sue 
in  person  to  the  French  Emperor,  for  the  terms  of  peace  to  which 
he  consented  to  accede,  in  their  remarkable  interview  at  Tilsit  "It 
liad  been  supposed, "  she  said,  "  that  her  personal  intercessioB 
might  obtain  from  the  elated  conqueror  better  terms  for  Fiuisia  ;— 
and  considering  herself  as  having  been  the  chief  instigator  of  tba 
war,  which  had  ended  with  snch  deep  disaster  to  her  country,  she 
could  not  refuse  to  nae  her  best  endeavors,  to  avert  some  of  the 
evils  which  her  partisans  at  court  had  contributed  to  bring  upon  her 
snbjects. "  Mr.  Poinsett  observed,  that  it  had  been  rumored  at  8L 
Petersburg,  that  she  had  experienced  uncourteous  treatment  on  the 
occasion,  from  Napoleon.  This  she  promptly  denied ; — she  had  not 
succeeded  in  her  suit,  but  she  said  that  in  no  other  respect  could  she 
eomplain  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Emperor  towards  her. 
As  the  King  walked  after  dinner  through  the  limited  grounds  that 
surrounded  their  retreat,  he  recurred,  with  apparent  interest  and 
emotion,  to  the  same  scene, — and  among  his  other  remarks  observed, 
that  although  he  could  not  have  expected  to  terminate  a  disastrous 
war  by  an  advantageous  peace,  he  had  yet  a  right  to  eomplain  of 
his  ally,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  accepted  from  Napoloon  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Prussia,  though  he  had  previously  en- 
eouraged,  by  every  means,  the  war  party  in  that  kingdom; — "a 
party, "  added  the  monarch,  with  a  sigh,  "  to  which  I  did  not  b»- 
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long."  The  Qne«D  talked  with  enthusiuni  of  the  formation  of  the 
Tugenbund — the  "  society  of  frieuilB  of  virtue, "  which  had  just 
been  formed,  and  she  founded  upon  it  high  hopes  for  the  future 
freedom  of  Germany.  She  did  not  live  to  see  these  realized, — but 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  combinations  formed  at  that  period 
produced  results  far  more  extenaire,  than  the  soTereigna  by  whom 
they  were  Banclioned  then  foresaw,  and  were  the  foundation  of 
liberal  institutions  in  many  of  the  States,  which  will  eventually 
spread  free  goTemment  through  the  whole  of  Germany. 

At  Tteplitz,  Mr.  Poinsett  met  the  celebrated  Prince  de  Ligne, 
whom  he  had  formerly  known  at  Vienna,  and  who,  though  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  still  retained  much  of  the  vivacity  and  fon^ 
of  anecdote,  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished  during  Uie  greater 
part  of  the  previous  ceotury,  in  (he  various  courts  of  Europe.  Hav- 
ing made  a  short  stay  at  TceplitZi  he  visited  Carlsbad,  from  which 
place  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  several  months.  It 
was  at  the  period  when  Napoleon,  having  defeated  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  armies,  and  established  the  continental  system,  as  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  warfare  against  England,  felt  himself  at  the  sum- 
mit  of  triumph  and  success.  Austria,  alone,  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers, seemed  disposed  to  persevere  in  resisting  his  nnlimited  sway, — 
and  Mr.  Poinsett  happened  to  be  present  at  the  well  known  scene 
in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  when  the  haughty  Emperor  pro- 
claimed his  determination,  that  she,  too,  sliould  bow  before  him 
with  the  rest.  It  might,  indeed,  be  called  the  declaration  of  that  war, 
which  by  a  series  of  skilful  mautBuvres  and  brilliant  Tictories,  led  to 
the  capture  of  Vienna  itself,  and  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror  with 
a  princeis  of  the  House  of  Austria.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor 
entered  the  saloon  in  the  palace,  where  the  various  ambassadors  with 
their  suites,  and  the  great  officers  of  his  own  Court,  were  already 
assembled,  his  eye  immediately  sought  Count  Metternich, — and 
Walking  rapidly  up  to  him,  he  asked,  in  a  haughty  tone,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  Austria,  the  rumor  of 
which  had  brought  him  back  from  Spain.  Metternich,  perfectly  col- 
lected, replied  with  calmness  and  respect,  that  the  Emperor  had 
called  out  the  Landwehr,  or  national  militia,  merely  as  a  measure 
of  precaution  and  defence.  "Defence, — defence  !  "  said  Napoleon, 
contemptuously — "  who  thinks  of  assailing  him  ?"  Then  changing 
his  tone,  he  added  slowly  and  sternly — "  I  tell  you  what,  Sir  Count, 
the  Emperor,  your  master,  has  deceived  me  once,  but  he  shall  not 
do  BO  again. "  When  the  Emperor  retired  and  the  circle,  broke  up, 
it  must  have  been  arousing  to  witness  the  hurry  among  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  of  which  each  was  eager  to  despatch  the  news  of  a 
•cene  so  ominous  and  remarkable,  to  his  courL 

While  Mr.  Poinsett  was  in  Paris,'  intelligence  reached  there  of 
die  insult  offered  by  the  British  to  our  flag,  by  the  attack  on  the 
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Chesapeake  frigftle.  Regarding  war  with  Great  Britain  as  iaevita- 
ble,  he  immediately  left  France,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  United 
fihates,  applied  to  Mr.  Madison  for  a  commission  in  the  army^.  The 
President  at  onee  so  far  assented  to  his  wishes  as  to  express  the  inten- 
tion of  appointing  him  Quarter-Master-Oeneral, — a  branch  of  the  ser- 
Tice  to  which  he  had  paid  particular  attention, — but  owing  to  some 
objeetions  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  War — then  Mr.  Eustis — 
this  arrangement  wunot  carried  into  effect  In  lieu  of  it,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  him  to  repair  to  South  America,  to  ascertain  cor- 
rectly die  state  of  the  revolution  which  had  just  occurred  there ; 
and  the  prospect  of  immediate  hostilities  with  England  being  less 
imminent,  he  accepted  the  offer  and  sailed  at  once  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
After  a  short  stay  Ihere,  he  proceeded  K*  Buenos  Ayres — was  re- 
ceired  by  the  Junta  which  administered  the  actual  goTerntnent, 
with  great  distinction — and  proceeded  in  forming  commercial  rela- 
tions with  them,  which  were  the  basis  of  a  subsequent  and  more 
definite  arrangement.  He  then  crossed  the  Andes  to  Chili,  where 
the  President,  Carssco,  had  been  lately  deposed,  and  a  Junta  of 
Oorernment,  formed  under  the  pretext  of  holding  the  country  for 
Ferdinand,  the  exiled  sovereign  of  Spain,  but  with  the  secret  inten- 
tion of  ultimately  proclaiming  independence.  Jose  Carrera,  the 
person  of  moat  influence — in  fact,  the  actual  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment— received  Mr.  Poinsett  with  the  most  flattering  welcome,  and 
inanifested  every  disposition  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States.  In  Peru,  however,  a  different  ascendency  pre- 
vailed; the  first  symptoms  of  revolt  had,  indeed,  shown  themselves 
there,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  but  the  Spaniards  had  proved  suffi- 
ciently  strong  to  repress  them,  and  maintain  the  connection  with 
the  mother  country.  When,  therefore,  it  became  known  at  Lima,  that 
the  subject  of  declaring  war  against  the  United  States  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  secret  a  ession  of  the  Cortes,  at  Madrid,  the  Peruvian  au- 
thorities proceeded  to  act  at  once  as  if  hostilities  had  begun ; — they 
adopted  the  most  oflensive  measures  against  the  American  com- 
tnerce ; — seized  and  condemned,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  several  of 
onr  vessels,  found  upon  their  coast; — and,  at  length,  proceeded  to 
capture  ten  American  whale  ahips  that  were  lying  at  Talcahuano,  a 
port  of  Chili.  Mr.  Poinsett  could  not  remain  passive  under  these 
outrages.  No  American  armed  vessel  was  there  at  the  time ;  but 
be  applied  to  Carrera,  and  the  actual  government  of  Chili, — remind- 
ed them  of  their  friendly  professions, — and  succeeded  in  obtuning 
from  them  a  small  force,  of  which  he  immediately  took  the  com- 
tnand  in  person.  With  this,  he  proceeded  to  Talcahuano, — drove 
the  Peruviana  from  the  place, — and  liberated  the  American  vesselst 
which  he  found  in  their  possession. 

White  Mr.  Poinsett  was  in  Chili,  the  news  reached  there,  of  th« 
declantion  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain.    It 
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h&d  be«n  understood,  when  he  left  home,  that  on  the  oeearTence  of 
this  event,  he  might  return  immediatelyt — with  a  promise  of  a  o^in- 
mitwion  in  the  line  of  the  army.  He  resolved,  at  oncci  to  do  so. 
The  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  in  the  Pacific,  rendered  it  impossible, 
however,  to  embark  on  board  of  a  merchant  vessel,  without  immi- 
nent risk  of  capture  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Essex  frigate,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Porter,  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  he  repaired 
on  board  of  her,  and  made  arrangements  to  return  in  her  to  the 
United  States,  when  her  cruise  in  the  Pacific  should  be  terminated. 
He  accompanied  Commodore  Porter  on  one  of  his  expeditions ;  he 
was  on  board  the  Essex  when  the  British  frigate  and  sloop  of  war, 
Phnbe  and  Cherub,  tmder  the  command  of  Captain  Hiltyar,  came 
into  the  bay  of  Valparaiso  ;  and  he  had  subsequently  the  painful  satii. 
faction  of  wilnesiing  the  prolonged  and  gallant  contest,  of  Porter 
and  his  brave  officers  and  crew,  against  so  superior  a  force,  and  in  a 
position  where  accident  had  placed  them  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
their  foe.  When  Captain  Hillyar  subsequently  agreed  to  permit 
Porter  and  the  survivors  of  his  crew,  to  return  in  a  cartel  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Poinsett  applied  to  be  included  among  the  num- 
ber;— his  request  was  positively  and  harshly  refused  by  the  Brilisb 
commander,  who  declared  that  he  would  not  sulTer  the  arch-enemy 
of  England,  as  he  termed  him,  to  go  back  to  the  United  States,  while 
the  two  countries  continued  at  war ;  and  headded  that  he  should  be 
held  as  a  prisoner  if  he  was  ever  taken  out,  of  a  neutral  territory. 
Every  prospect  of  return,  by  the  Pacific  being  thus  cut  off  he  re- 
solved to  cross  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic.  Passing  the  Andes, 
in  the  manth  of  April,  covered  as  they  were  with  snow,  and  the 
roads  scarcely  passable,  he  reached  Buenos  Ayres.  He  there  found 
a  British  squadron  lying  in  the  La  Plata, — but  having  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  Portuguese  vessel,  about  to  sail  for  Bahia,  to  lay  to  loi 
him  at  Punto  Indio,  he  embarked  in  a  small  boatduring  the  night, 
and  dropped  down  the  river  in  safety.  From  Bahia,  the  only  con- 
veyance was  a  vessel  bound  to  Madeira,  on  board  of  which  he  im- 
mediately embarked ;  but  on  his  arrival  there,  he  learned  that  newt 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  had  been  received  a  few  days 
before. 

Soon  aflf^r  hts  return  to  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Poinsett  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  prominent  object  of 
his  attention  there  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  internal 
communication,  by  means  of  improved  roads  in  various  directions 
throughout  the  State.  Hie  efforts  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an 
excellent  law  on  the  subject,  the  creation  of  a  board  of  public  workf, 
and  a  plan  for  raising  and  appropriating  suitable  funds.  He  was, 
himself,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  npwly  created  board,  and,  in  ad. 
di^on  to  his  other  labors  in  that  position,— 4ud  they  were  nnmerous 
and  useful  through  all  parts  of  the  State,— lie  personally  superin- 
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tended  the  conetnictioQ  of  a  road  over  th«  Salud&  monntein ;— & 
xpurof  the  Bine  Ridge, — which  is  still  admitted  to  be  among  the 
best,  if  not  actually  the  most  peifect,  of  the  maintain  roads  in  the 
United  Slates.  It  is  certainly  a  nohle,  permanent  monument  of  fail 
■pirit  and  usefulness. 

In  the  year  1831  he  was  elected  to  Congress  for  the  Charleston 
district ;  and  was  twice  re-elected  to  that  body.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  most  important  debates  that  occurred,  while  he  had  a  seat 
dtere.  On  all  subjects,  especially  which  were  connected  with  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
or  with  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  those  countries, 
his  personal  knowledge  gare  him  great  weight  and  influence,  and, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  prored  of  eminent  utiUty,  not  merely  in  the 
discussions  of  Congress,  but  in  the  measures  of  the  government. 
Indeed,  shortly  after  his  return  from  South  America,  and  before  he 
had  a  seat  in  the  National  Legislature,  President  Monroe  had  de- 
nred  to  send  him  as  one  of  the  conunissioners  whom  he  despatched 
to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  situation 
of  the  newly  established  governments ;  but  the  nature  of  his  public 
engagements  at  that  time  in  Sonth  Carolina,  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  appointment.  In  the  year  1832,  the  same  President 
•gain  tendered  him  a  similar  mission.  Iturbide,  encouraged  by  his 
rapid  successes  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  army,  had  just  before 
madly  assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  and  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  It  was  deemed 
bnportant,  by  our  Government,  that  correct  information  should  be 
obtained,  and  Mr.  Poinsett  accordingly  repaired  to  Mexico.  He  ex- 
ecuted his  delicate  mission  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory.  He  per- 
ceived, at  once,  the  frail  tenure  by  which  the  self-created  monarch 
held  his  throne — foretold,  with  accuracy,  the  period  of  its  down&ll— 
and  streanonsly  advised  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  connect  his 
own  country,  in  any  way,  with  the  destinies  of  a  government  so  tot- 
tering  and  unpopular.  He  hod  scarcely  returned  home,  when  Itur- 
bide abdicated  the  throne,  and  retired  to  Italy.  On  the  mad  attempt. 
in  the  summer  of  1824,  to  regain  the  supreme  authority,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  death,  the  President  again  proposed  to  Mr.  Poinsett 
|o  return  to  Mexico  in  the  character  of  Envoy  Extraordinary ; — but 
circumstances  connected  with  his  own  political  relations  at  home, 
rendered  it  expedient,  as  he  thought,  to  decline  the  offer. 

In  the  Preiidendal  contest,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Poinsett  had  advocated  the  election  of  OeneralJackson, 
tboBgh  no  one  was  more  ready  to  give  full  appreciation  to  the  ta- 
lents and  vast  attiuoments  of  his  successful  rival.  It  being  deemed 
indispensable,  shortly  after  the  inangnration  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  the 
place  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico,  should  be  filled,  that 
President  sdected  Mr.  Poinsett,  as  eminently  fitted  to  discharge  the 
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delicate  and  difficult  duties  that  would  b«  required,  in  the  exiatiBf 
position  or  things  in  that  countrjr.  He  continued  in  Mexico  nntii 
the  Bummer  of  1829,  witnessing  the  various  and  exciting  acene* 
which  followed  its  entire  liberation  from  Spain,  and  arose  out  of  the 
Tiolent,  and  oflen  hlondy,  struggles  of  the  conflicting  parties,  to  ob" 
tain  the  ascendency  in  the  goremment.  It  could  not  he  ezpectedt 
diet  tiie  represents  tire  of  an  adjoining  republic,  whose  influence  in 
the  afisirs  of  the  American  continent,  was  so  great,  and  whose  in- 
stitutions, serring  as  a  Tnodel,  were  discussed  and  regarded  with 
more  or  less  favor,  in  the  conteett  of  the  various  partisans,  would 
escape  considerable  notoriety,  or  fail  to  be  the  subject  to  admiratioil 
or  censure,  according  to  success  or  discomfiture,  of  the  contending 
parties.  This  Mr.  Poinsett  could  not  avoid.  Though  be  carefully 
refrained  from  all  interference  with  the  interiMl  concerns  of  the 
country, — except,  perhaps,  in  a  single  instance,  when  his  efforts, 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  goremment,  were  used  to 
prevent  a  civil  war, — yet  he  could  not  escape  censures  as  bitter  as 
they  were  unjust.  His  friends  were  natarally  selected  from  those 
whose  principles  were  liberal  and  even  democratic ;  like  Mr.  Jeffei^ 
•on,  when  he  formed  in  Paris  the  centre  around  which  Lafoyette 
and  the  real  friends  of  civil  liberty  assembled,  Mr.  Pomsett  sought, 
and  was  sought  by,  those  who  desired  to  see  established  in  Mexico 
real  republican  institutions,  and  a  form  of  government  truly  repre- 
sentative. It  was  natural  that  the  aristocracy  and  the  hierarchy 
should  attribute,  in  some  degree,  to  him,  the  loss  of  their  influence 
over  the  people,  which  they  perceived  wms  at  an  end,  and  which 
they  ought  to  have  assigned  to  deeper  and  truer  causes.  Bvt  they 
could  not  do  so.  Acting  on  the  same  fttlse  views  of  men  which  have 
distinguished  those  classes  in  every  country,  they  could  trace  nothing 
to  the  feelings,  the  reflections,  or  even  the  indignation,  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  they  found  a  more  easy  solution  in  the  inter- 
ference or  the  intrigues  of  a  minister  from  a  foreign  republic.  The 
European  Spaniards,  especially,  regarded  him,  and  represented  him, 
as  particularly  inimical  to  themselves ; — bitterly  disliking  the  in- 
crease of  power,  which  the  native  Mexicans  were  constantly  ob- 
taining, they  directed  their  hostility  against  a  diplomatic  functionary, 
who  would  not  side  against  them ; — and  though  be  constantly  exerted 
himself  to  protect  his  accusera  from  persecution,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  their  misrepresentation.  Only  wuting  for  a  pre- 
text to  connect  him  with  the  political  dissensions  of  the  country,  the 
aristocratic  party  lighted  with  avidity  on  the  innocent  proc^iding 
of  his  obtaining,  from  a  masonic  institution  of  the  United  States, 
charters  for  five  lodges,  that  were  already  actually  established  at 
the  Mexican  capital.  The  forms  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  lodges,  then 
existing  in  Mexico,  were  derived  ^m  those  of  Scotland ; — hot 
K  superior  antiqoity  and  correebiess  of  usage  being  attributed  to 
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Aose  derived  from  York,  in  England, — which  was  the  case  with  the 
masonic  instilotions  of  the  United  States, — the  lodges  in  question 
requested  Mr.  Poinsett  to  send  for  the  charters  ;  which  he  consented 
to  do.  He  proTiouflly  received,  howeyer,  an  assurance,  from  two  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  tha;t  the  Government  was  acquainted  with,  and 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  intention.  The  request  was  cumpHed 
with, — the  charters  were  sent  for,  and  r«cetved,  and  the  York  Masons 
were  dniy  installed  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  trt  bis  own  house.  It  very  soon 
appeared  that  the  Scotch  Masons, — among  whom  were  very  many 
influentia]  and  wealthy  members  of  the  aristocratic  and  ancient 
Spanish  parties, — were  determined  to  connect  this  act  with  their  po- 
litical divisione,  and  also  to  enlist,  if  possible,  any  fcHings  or  jea- 
lousies that  might  be  supposed  to  spring  from  masonic  rivalry. 
They  immediately  marshalled  themselves  against  the  York  lodgesi 
-as  an  opposing  faction,  and  made  every  effort,  from  that  time,  to  put 
them  down  as  political  adversaries.  As  soon  as  this  state  of  things 
became  apparent,  Mr.  Poinsett  withdrew  from  all  communicatiou 
with  the  lodges. 

The  contest  of  the  two  factions,  however,  continued  with  unabated 
rit^ence,  and  the  effort  was  persevered  in,  to  connect  the  American 
Minister  with  all  the  movements  of  the  liberal  party.  General 
Bravo,  wlio  was  Vice  President  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Mexico, 
and  who  maybe  designated  as  the  head  of  the  Scotch,  or  aristocratic 
&ction,  singled  out  the  representative  ef  the  great  northern  repub- 
lic, as  an  object  of  his  constant  censure  and  attack.  On  the  down- 
fall of  Ilurbide,  he  had  eagerly  endeavored  to  procure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  form  of  government,  which  might  gradually  sub- 
aide  into  a  monarchy,  and  had  himself  aimed  to  be  the  first  President 
The  election  of  General  Vittoria,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the 
popular  party,  defeated  his  plans.  Being  elected  Vice  President, 
bowever,  he  was  enabled  to  organize  his  partisans,  and  to  give  di- 
rection and  foree  to  dieir  efforts,  sustained  as  they  were,  by  great 
wealth,  and  feebly  opposed  by  Vittoria,  who  displayed,  from  the 
moment  of  his  elevation,  total  inefficiency  and  constant  vacillation. 
In  his  manners  and  appearance.  Bravo  was  gentlemanly, — and  in  the 
ctrarae  cf  his  command,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  was  dis> 
tingnished  for  his  humanity.  But  he  was  extremely  vain  and  ambi- 
tious,— and  from  the  moment  he  perceived  that  the  arrival  of  the 
American  Minister  seemed  to  increase  or  to  concentrate  the  seal  of 
the  liberal  party  for  republican  institutions,  he  marked  him  as  an 
dbject  not  to  be  neglected  in  his  political  movements.  Notwith- 
standing the  prompt  explanation,  and  the  harmless  character,  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  installation  of  the  York  lodges,  ho 
made  it  a  subject  of  public  remonstrance,  and  succeeded,  by  his  in- 
trigues, in  persuading  the  legislatures  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla,— 
■Uch  had  been  elected  during  a  temporary  aseendency  of  the  aris- 
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locratic  party  in  those  States, — to  petition  the  General  GoTernment 
of  Mexico  to  send  Mr.  Poimett  out  of  the  country.  Finding,  how- 
erer,  that  in  this,  and  in  other  instances,  he  was  nnable  to  control 
the  actual  administration, — trusting,  too,  in  the  power  and  resources 
of  his  party, — and  Tain  of  his  military  abilities, — he  determined,  at 
last,  to  attempt  a  revolution  by  force.  He  assembled  a  small  army^ 
and  after  menacing  the  capital,  retreated  to  Tucalingo,  where  he  if> 
■aed  a  manifesto,  declaring  his  determination  to  reform  the  GoTem- 
inent,  and  to  orerthrowthe  ascendency  of  the  York,  or  Democratic, 
faction.  The  President  immediately  despatched  a  considerable  fore« 
against  him,  under  the  command  of  General  Guerrero,  who  was  con> 
sidered  the  principal  military  chieftain  of  the  republican  party,  and 
who,  from  having  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  derived  a  vast  influence 
over  that  class  of  the  Mexican  people.  The  result  was  the  entirs 
defeat  of  Bravo,  who  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  capital  and  sub- 
sequently banished  from  the  country. 

The  indirect  effect  of  these  events  was  to  embitter,  in  no  amalt 
degree,  the  feelings  of  the  aristocratic  parly  against  Mr.  Poinsett. 
They  insisted  on  connecting  him  with  the  overthrow  of  Bravo,  and 
especially  with  thedefeatof  those  political  principles  which  they  had 
hoped,  through  his  energy,  to  establish.  Nor  did  these  feelings 
bring  the  American  Minister  into  conflict  with  the  Mexicans  alone; 
they  had  the  unfortunate  eSectof  placing  him  in  unpleasant  collision 
with  his  diplomatic  colleagues  of  England  and  France. 

The  English  had,  before  his  arrival,  gained  an  undue  ascendency 
in  Mexico  ;  their  government  attached  great  importance  to  a  mis- 
sion which  was  to  open  and  establish  commercial  relations  with  the 
new  republic  ;  and  the  enterprising  Minister  then  at  its  head — Mr- 
Canning — had  given  to  the  first  commissioners  he  sent  there — Mr. 
Morier  and  Mr.  Ward — unlimited  means  te  purchase  golden  opinions 
by  presents  and  entertainments.  It  was  natural  they  should  look 
to  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical  parties ; — with  them  their  al- 
liance was  formed,  and  their  snccess  complete.  Bravo  had  been 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  at  the  time  Vittaria  was  elected,— 
and  their  mortification  was  great,  when  the  everthraw  and  imprison* 
mentof  theformer  confirmed  the  triumph  of  the  democracy  of  nnni- 
bers,  which  they  had  always  regarded  with  unconcealed  contempt. 
What  was  really  the  effect  ot  republican  inititutienB,  they  persisted 
in  regarding  as  the  work  of  the  American  Minister,  and  the  defe- 
rence paid  to  his  opinions  by  many  Members  of  Congress  and  per- 
sona of  talents  and  political  distinction,  only  served  to  strengthen 
this  opinion.  When  Mr.  Canning,  annoyed  at  the  pretensions  of 
Mexico,  determined  to  withdraw  the  negotiations  from  that  country 
and  transfer  them  to  London,  it  was  proposed  that  Oomez  Pedrazar 
a  prominent  partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  and  known  to  be  friendly 
to  England,  should  be  sent  there  as  Minnler  Plenipotentiary,  wHb- 
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ont  the  conGrmatioQ  of  the  Mexican  Setiste,  which  was  then  in  aet- 
■ion,  but  whofle  assent  to  the  appointment  could  not,  as  wag  well 
known,  be  obtained.  The  legality  of  such  an  act  became  a  subject 
of  discusnon  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  the  provision  of  the 
Mexican  ConsUtution  being  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Minister  was  naturally  consulted  as  to  the  uniform  con- 
■trnclion  in  hie  country  of  the  parallel  clsuse.  His  opinion,  can- 
didly given,  that  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  national  representative,  was  considered  and 
treated  as  an  unfriendly  interference.  These  political  causes  of  dif- 
ference were  augmented  by  an  unfortnnate  dispute  at  a  public  table. 
The  accasion  was  a  celebration,  by  the  numerous  and  respectable 
Irish,  then  in  Mexico,  of  St.  Patrick's  day.  In  replying  to  a  toast, 
cooiplimentary  to  his  own  country,  Mr.  Poinsett,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Canning,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, were  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland,  took  occa- 
sion to  express  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  it  was  now  at  hand.  This 
sentiment,  which  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  was  openly  resented 
by  Mr.  Ward,  as  an  attack  on  the  British  Government ;  and  sub- 
sequently, when  Mr.  Poinsett,  from  an  honestdesire  to  suppress, 
what  might  occasion  unfriendly  prejudices  in  a  Catholic  commm- 
nity,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  publication  of  the  proceedings, 
that  act  was  quoted  as  a  proof  of  his  improper  influence  orer  the 
press. 

So  with  the  French  Consul  and  Charg^.  The  treaty  made  by  the 
Mexican  Minister  at  Paris,  had  remained  some  months  unacted 
on,  when,  one  day,  the  President,  Vittoria,  informed  the  American 
Minister  that  the  French  Coasul  attributed  the  delay  of  Ae  Senate 
to  his  influence,  and  asked  him  what  were  his  objections  to  the 
treaty.  On  his  reply  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  a  Senator,  nor  ex- 
pressed en  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  the  Presidenthimself,  ledtheway 
to  a  conversation  on  its  stipulations,  which  were,  in  fact,  extremely 
nnfavorable  to  Mexico,  since  they  gave  the  commercial  privileges, 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  and  England,  to  France,  without  a 
similar  recognition  of  Mexican  independence.  Mr.  Poinsett  imme- 
mediately  communicated  the  conversation  to  Mr.  Martin  ; — but  the 
effect  of  his  imprudent  zeal  was  seen  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  treaty 
by  the  President,  from  the  Senate,  and  it  became  an  easy  matter  for 
the  French  functionary  to  screen  himself  by  attributing  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  blunder  to  the  intrigues  of  another. 

As  the  end  of  the  presidency  of  Vittoria  approached,  the  two  par- 
lies brought  forward  their  rival  candidates.  The  defeat  of  Bravo, 
a  native  Mexican  descent,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  republi* 
lican  cause  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  Iturbiile,  gaveGuerrero  the 
prompt  and  universal  support  of  the  liberal  party, — while  their  rivals, 
not  venturing  to  take  one  of  their  own  open  partizans,  selected  Gomel 
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Fednzs,  who  had  crccuionaUy  acted  with  the  repttblicans,  but  waft 
known  loitty  to  entertain,  on  most  questions,  the  sentiments  of  the 
sriBtocracy.  On  Mm  they  rallied  all  their  strength,  and  although  it 
was  notorious  that  Guerrero  had  a  large  majority  of  the  popular 
votes,  it  appeared,  on  the  election  in  September,  1828,  that  he  had 
the  suffrages  of  only  eight  Slates,  while  his  opponent  had  those  of 
ten.  The  situation  of  government  and  society,  at  that  time,  in  Mex- 
ico, waa  not  such  as  to  leare  to  the  operation  of  peaceful  remedies, 
the  correction  of  this  abnae  of  popular  rights.  The  actual  eleva- 
tion of  Pedraza  to  the  Presidential  chair,  was  not  to  take  place, 
under  the  Constitution,  till  the  following  April.  The  republican 
party,  therefore,  determined  at  once  to  prevent  it  by  a  resort  to  arms, 
and  their  measures  were  promptly  concerted  and  chiefly  directed  by 
Santa  Ana  and  Zavala, — the  one  a  soldier  who  had  already  gained 
great  reputation,  and  the  other,  a  statesman  of  unquestioned  ability. 

Santa  Ana  was  the  first  Mexican  of  distinction  that  Mr.  Poinsett 
knew  in  that  country.  He  found  him  the  favorite  lieutenant  of  Ilur- 
bide,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  when  he  landed 
there  in  1882.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Emperor  came 
to  Xalapa,  a  town  in  that  State,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  understood, 
of  making  a  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  Governor,  who  still  held 
possession  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa.  In  the  course  of  his 
visit  he  sent  for  Santa  Ana,  who  at  once  repaired  to  Xalapa;  for 
some  reason,  Iturbide  became  exasperated — reprimanded  him  with 
much  severity — and  dismissed  him  from  his  comma  nd.  Santa  Ana, 
the  instant  he  left  the  imperial  presence,  mounted  his  horae  and  rode 
night  and  day  to  Vera  Cniz.  On  arriving  there,  he  harangued  the 
troops — hoisted  the  standard  of  revolt — and  joining  with  Vitloria, 
completed  the  overthrow  of  Iturbide.  He  sided  with  the  republican 
party  in  elevating  Vittoria  to  the  Presidency,  and  had  expected  to 
receive  the  consideration  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  on 
the  formation  of  the  new  administration.  Being  passed  over,  how- 
ever, and  failing  in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  personal  party  in  his  own 
behalf,  he  doggedly  retired  from  public  affairs,  until  the  political  con- 
test, for  the  8ucce»on,  arose  between  Guerrero  and  Pedraza.  He 
of  course  took  part  with  the  former,  and  was  at  Xalapa  when  the 
news  of  his  rival's  election  reached  there. 

Zavala  waa  the  earliest  friend  of  Mr.  Poinsett  in  Mexico,  and  waa 
confessedly  the  ablest  man  in  the  country.  He  Was,  from  his  earli- 
est days,  a  thorough  and  enthusiastic  republican.  When  very  young, 
he  had  rendered  himself  notorious  by  his  determined  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  rulers,  in  his  native  province  of  Yucatan,  and  he  suf- 
fered, for  many  years,  a  close  confinement,  for  political  offences,  in 
the  castie  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  The  revolution  in  Spain,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Cortes,  delivered  him  from  imprisonment  His 
eounlrymen  immediately  sent  him,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  repre- 
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MDt  ihem  in  that  body ;  ud  there,  with  C»aedo  and  Arispe,  he  was 
distinguished  for  uncammon  eloquence  and  zeal,  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  America.  On  his  return  to  Mexico  he  took  a  lead- 
ing pan  in  pablie  afiaira — sustained  the  measures  of  the  liberal 
party — and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  American  Miuister,  perso- 
nally attached  himself  to  him,  not  only  as  a  roan,  but  aa  the  repre- 
aentatire  of  a  country  whose  inatitntioDS  he  was  ardently  desirona 
should  be  established  in  hia  own.  He  too,  from  moUves  far  purer 
than  those  which  actuated  Santa  Ana,  supported  the  election  of  Guer- 
rero 88  the  anccesBor  of  Vittona ;  and  being,  at  the  time.  Governor 
of  the  Slate  of  Mexico,  the  inflnence  of  his  position,  as  well  as  his 
diatingnished  abilitiBs,  naturally  placed  him  before  the  country  aa 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  party  which  was  defeated  in  the 
choice  of  Pedraza  by  the  States. 

As  soon  after  this  event  ai  posaible,  Santa  Ana  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  open  resistance  at  Xalapa,  and  seized  upon  the  castle  of 
Perote.  His  military  force,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  sustain 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains  of  Oaxsca,  and  waa 
finally  beleaguered  in  the  capital  of  that  province,  where  he  would 
probably  have  been  anbdued,  but  for  a  movement  made  by  Zavala, 
with  better  judgment  and  success.  Escaping  from  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, be  united  himself  with  General  Lobato,  and  they  succeeded  in 
rallying  a  battalion  of  militia,  with  some  companies  of  (roopa  of  the 
line,  in  support  of  the  republican  cause.  With  these  forces  they 
made  an  attack  at  night,  on  the  Accordada, — a  large  building  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  which  had  been  used  aa  artillery  barracks.  The 
Government,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  negotiation,  determined  to  op- 
pose the  republicans  by  force.  Zavala  and  Lobato  led  their  troops 
towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  two  columns ; — the  one  along  the 
main  street,  the  other  by  a  street  parallel  to  it,  in  which  Uie  house 
of  Mr.  Poinsett  was,  and  next  to  it  that  of  Madame  Yturrigaray,  the 
widow  of  the  former  Viceroy.  The  government  troops,  to  resist 
the  passage  of  the  invaders,  erected  a  barricade  across  the  street,  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood.  Numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  es- 
pecially the  European  Spaniards,  who  knew  that  they  could  hope 
for  little  mercy  from  the  attacking  party  in  the  event  of  success, 
fled  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  sought  a  protection  which 
waa  promptly  and  generously  given.  In  the  mean  time  the  attack 
commenced ;  the  cavalry  of  the  invading  force  dashed  up  to  the  bar- 
ricades, but  were  received  with  a  murderous  fire ;  the  contest  lasted 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  that 
the  besiegers  obtained  possession  of  the  battery.  The  whole  scene 
passed  beneath  the  windows  of  the  American  Minister  and  of  Ma- 
dame Ytarrigaray ; — frantic  with  fear,  and  just  as  the  conflict  waa 
drawing  to  a  close,  that  lady  mshed  into  the  balcony,  on  the  front 
«f  her  house,  and  flying  to  that  of  Mr.  Poinaett,  implored  him  to 
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protect  her.  While  giring  her  asBnruices  that  he  would  do  so,  aad 
trying  to  c«1m  her  fears,  a  shot  was  fired  at  him,  vhich  passed 
through  his  cloak  and  buried  itself  in  the  shutter  of  his  window.  H« 
retired  within  the  house  and  adopted  every  measure  to  guard  it  kgainst 
riolence.  This  was  scarcely  doae,  when  the  irritated  and  triumph- 
ant besiegers  assembled  around  the  gate,  uttering  s  wild  shout  and 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  burst  it  open.  They  vented  their  nga 
in  bitter  imprecations, — declared  that  it  was  the  asylum  of  their  ene- 
mies,— and  made  every  preparation  fora  fierce,  and  probably  bloody, 
aasanlt.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Poinsett  resolved  upon  hia  course  of 
conduct.  Directing  Mr.  Mason,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Le- 
gation, to  take  with  him  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  they  passed 
boldly  out  to  the  open  balcony,  threw  out  the  flag,  and  both  stood 
beneath  its  waving  folds.  The  manliness  of  the  act  at  once  pro- 
doced  its  efiect, — the  upraised  muskets  were  lowered  and  the  sbouti 
were  hushed.  Mr.  Poinsett  addressed  the  crowd — told  them  who 
he  was — and  claimed  security  for  alt  beneath  his  protection.  He 
then  retired,  and  having  written  a  h^ty  note  to  Zarala,  to  in- 
form him  of  what  was  taking  place,  proceeded  himself,  attended  by 
Mr.  Mason,  to  the  gate  of  his  house, — had  it  opened  in  the  faceof 
the  dense  crowd,  which  rolled  back  like  a  wave,  and  sent  a  servant 
on  his  errand  through  the  midat  of  them.  A  party  of  cavalry  soon 
arrived  for  his  defence,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  redeem  hb 
promise  of  protection  to  Madame  Yturrigaray,  and  every  fugidve 
who  had  sought  an  asylum  under  his  country's  flag. 

The  success  of  the  republicans  was  complete ;  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  ;  and  finally,  when  the  National  Congress  as- 
sembled, the  election  of  Fedraza  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and 
Guerrero  was  announced  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Vittoria,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  hopes,  however,  which  the  friends 
of  liberal  principles  had  indulged  from  this  event,  were  not  destined 
to  be  realized ;  the  new  President  was  soon  surrounded  by  hia 
former  enemies,  who  succeeded,  by  flattering  his  vanity,  in  driving 
tway  his  old  and  tried  friends,— «m  on  gat  whom  was  Zavala, — and 
finally,  in  depriving  him  of  command  and  hooting  him  to  death. 
With  the  success  of  this  faction,  the  attacks  on  the  American  Minis- 
tor  were  naturally  revived,  and  he  found  himself  again  the  subject 
of  their  slanders,  intrigues,  and  peraecntion.  Nor  waa  it  against 
himself,  alone,  that  they  were  directed  ; — the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  denounced  as  the  hitter  enemies  of  Mexico,  and  the 
most  violent  prejudices  were  instigated  against  them.  So  great  waa 
this  excitement,  that  when  information  reached  there,  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Obregon,  the  Mexican  Minister,  at  Washington,  who  had  put 
an  end  to  hia  own  exiatence,  it  was  asserted  thathe  had  fallen  a  vie 
tim  to  the  hatred  of  the  American  people,  and  the  Mexicans  were 
urged  to  revenge  his  death  upon  Mr.  Poinsett.     Placards  to  that  ef- 
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feet  were  pcwMd  at  tbe  cornen  of  the  Htreets,  and  even  on  his  own 
door.  As  Boon  aa  he  knew  it,  he  walked  through  the  ci^  and  amoDf; 
a  crowd  which  collected  around  hia  house.  They  made  way  for  him 
and  greeted  him  as  he  paaaed  j — had  he  avoided  them  tbe  coaaequen- 
COS  might  hare  been  laial. 

It  was  evident  that  a  residence  thus  become  most  harrusing  to 
himself^  could  not  bo  longer  of  service  to  hia  country.  Accordinglyt 
with  hia  own  assent,  he  was,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  recalled  by  , 
President  Jackson,  who  did  not  forget,  in  his  next  annual  messaget 
to  mention  his  services  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  gratify  him. 
He  had,  during  hia  residence,  concluded  a  treaty  eetUtng  the  boun- 
dariea  of  the  two  countries.  He  had  also  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  though  intervening  difficulties  had  prevented  its  ratifica- 
tion before  the  termination  of  his  mission.  By  the  Constitution  of 
that  Republic,  the  advice  and  consent  of  both  houses  was  necessary, 
and  they  differed  in  regard  to  an  article,  which  required  Mexico  to 
dehver  up  fugitive  slaves  who  should  seek  a  refuge  within  herbor- 
der.  Mr.  Poinsett  had  earnestly  pressed  this  provision  as  essential 
to  the  peace  of  the  two  cuuntriea,  and  it  had  been  acceded  to  in  ma- 
king the  treaty.  The  House  of  Representatives,  however,  struck  It 
out,  and  it  was  so  finally  ratified. 

On  Mr.  Poinsett's  return  to  the  United  States,  he  retired  entirely 
lo  private  life,  in  South  Carolina.  When,  however,  the  deeply  in- 
teresting public  questions,  connected  with  the  rights  of  the  Stttea 
and  the  Union,  arose  there,  it  could  not  be  supposed,  that  a  man  so 
prominent  as  a  politician  and  a  patriot  could  remain  a  passive  spec- 
tator. On  those  events  it  would  be  alike  fruitiess  and  unpleasant  to 
dwell.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  entertaining  the  opinions  of  the 
Union  party,  in  opposition  to  Nullification,  he  advocated  them  with 
fearless  zeal,  and  vindicated  them  with  consummate  ability.  Eveo 
those  opposed  to  him  were  not  wanting  in  tributes  to  his  talent,  nor 
in  doing  justice,  when  the  irritation  of  the  moment  had  subsided,  lo 
his  intrepidity,  his  generosity,  and  his  high  sense  of  personal  and 
national  honor.  This  was  strikingly  evinced  on  one  of  the  earliest 
occasions  that  presented  itself.  In  the  year  1836,  while  at  Ms  moun- 
tain homestead,  he  was  nominated  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Slate  Senate,  from  the  district  embracing  the  city  of  Charleston, 
where  the  strength  of  his  political  opponents,  but  a  few  years  before, 
had  formed  a  decided  majority.  He  was  now  elected  almoat  with- 
out opposition.  In  that  more  limited  field  of  usefulness  he  displayed 
the  same  steady  democratic  principle,  and  the  same  devotion  lo  use- 
ful business,  which  had  distinguished  him  while  in  Congress  some 
years  before,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  stood,  if  not  at  the  head,  cer- 
tainly among  the  first,  of  those  men,  who,  by  their  talents,  havo 
given  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  a  distinction,  seldom 
surpassed  in  any  of  the  other  Sute  Governments. 
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From  this  scene  of  usefulness  he  was  called  by  President  T&n 
Burea,  immediately  after  his  election,  to  a  conspicuoua  place  in  his 
cabinet  His  pTcvious  life  had  peculiarlyfitted  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Department  of  War ; — and  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  none  of  his  predeeesson  hare  done  so  with  more  general  ap- 
probation. As  a  member  of  the  Administration,  hia  long  tried  and 
■ound  republican  principles  secure  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
great  party  by  vrhich  it  was  elevated  and  is  sustained,  and  his  zeal, 
abiliUes,  attainments,  and  experience,  are  a  guarantee  to  his  conn- 
try,  that  he  is  able  to  discharge  hia  trust  with  usefulnesa  and  honor. 

A  life  so  active,  as  that  which  is  here  portrayed,  might  seem  to 
have  lefl  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  lettera  or  acience.  To 
both,  however,  Mr.  Poinsett  has  devoted  no  email  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  museums  of  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
have  been  considerably  enriched  by  collections  in  natural  history  and 
in  local  antiquities,  which  he  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  various 
travels.  The  slate  papers  that  have  issued  officially  from  his  pen, 
are  evidences  of  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  style,  and  thg 
excellence  of  his  arrangement  as  a  thinker  and  writer — but  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  published  works  of  which  he  is  known  to  be  Om 
author,  have  earned  for  him  a  just  literary  reputation.  His  Notes 
on  Meuco, — hie  articles  in  various  periodical  journals, — ^his  pam- 
pAilets  on  many  questions  of  political  interest, — and  his  essays  and 
memoirs,  descriptive  of  hia  travels,  and  of  the  history  of  connUies 
he  has  visited, — are  all  marked  by  research,  originality,  and  an  easy 
but  energetic  style.  In  public  life,  his  speeches  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  extent  and  variety  of  information  they  convey,  while 
In  delivery,  they  are  always  concise  and  clear,  and  rise,  when  oo 
cuion  demands,  to  pasaages  of  finished  eloquence  and  absorbing 
Uterest> 
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SONNETS  ON  CHARACTER. 
1. 

WAaSINQTON. 

From  e&rl)'  youth  inured  to  manly  uta, 
To  curb  Ibe  steed,  explore  the  patMess  woctd. 
And  court  the  dKngers  of  the  field  and  flood; 
In  shape,  mien,  matuiers,  prowess,  solid  parts, 
A  VAX  complete ;  with  choicest  gifts  endowed. 
To  guide  the  battle,  and  to  mle  the  stale, 
To  btesfl  his  country,  and  to  stamp  him  okiat. 
The  world  extolled,  and  kings  in  homage  bowed  I 
Retired  from  public  cares,  serenely  wise, 
No  morbid  hankering  for  departed  sway 
E'er  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  closing  day; 
But  ripe  in  virtue,  ready  for  the  akies, 
He  lived — ^he  died.    Oh,  who  his  worth  can  trace, 
Pride  of  our  land,  and  glory  of  our  race  1 


HAfOLSOK. 

Geaina,  decision,  energy,  combined 
With  matchless  skill  in  war's  destructive  art, 
By  these,  a  stripling  chief,  he  "got  the  start 

Of  this  majestic  world;"  hia  riper  mind 

Law,  order,  induatry,  to  France  reatored ; 
Bnt  Use  to  freedom,  dead  to  true  renown. 
He  elaima,  aaaumes,  and  weare  a  deapot'a  crown  t 

Discards  f«T  power  the  wife  he  once  adored ; 

Treads  light  in  dual,  nukea  free-bom  thought  a  slave ; 
And  not  content  with  Europe'a  proudest  throne 

And  faireat  realms,  for  conqneat  he  must  brave 
Nature  herself,  within  her  frozen  zone ; 

And  now,  just  doom,  twice  exiled,  none  to  save. 
Of  all  bereft,  he  plnea  and  dies  alone  1 

B.F.  a 
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WILLIAM    HABTIH    TOHRSOX. 

(  Continued. ) 

I  BOPS  the  reader  Till  be  the  more  ready  to  receire  this  minnt« 
picture  of  East-Hampton  with  indnlgence,  when  he  shall  consider 
the  influence  the  place  was  calculated  to  exercise  npon  the  mind  of 
our  poet,  and  that  it  was  here  it  began  to  disclose  itself  most  Tigor- 
ousty.  When  the  small  stock  of  money  which  Johnson  had  brought 
with  hira  from  his  last  school  speculation,  was  again  exhausted,  he 
made  a  bargain,  which,  afier  the  riew  I  have  given  of  the  modes  of 
thinking  in  East-Hampton,  it  will  be  seen,  must  hare  niaed  him 
considerably  in  the  public  estimation  ;■— he  conbicted  to  pay  hia 
board  there  with  a  cabinet  maker,  by  working  for  hira  (wo  days  in 
the  week,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  time  at  his  own  disposal  for 
study.  When  it  was  seen  with  what  readiness  and  finish  the  young 
poet  schoolmaster  could  turn  oat  chairs  and  tables,  and  all  sorts  of 
furniture,  it  was  admitted  that  the  village  had  never  been  graced  by 
BO  miraculous  a  genius.  Every  door  was  opened  to  him,  and  he 
was  the  pride  and  the  favorite  of  all,  and  especially,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  young  ladies.  To  his  professional  studies,  however,  he  gave 
but  little  time ;  and  how  he  could  have  derived  the  slightest  benefit, 
even  from  his  miscellaneous  reeding,  seems  unaccountable,  for 
though  he  appeared  to  make  extraordinary  proficiency  in  every 
branch  of  general  knowledge,  he  was  never  known  to  give  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  any  one  book,  before  he  would  fling  it  aside 
and  take  to  another.  Some  of  the  time  which  was  not  engrossed 
by  his  mechanical  labors,  passed  in  acquiring  a  little  French  and 
Italian ; — but  the  greater  part  of  It  in  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
in  playing  npon  his  violin,  and  sometimes  in  playing  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  young  girls  of  the  village,  which  he  attacked  hoih  in  prose 
and  poe(ry,  and,  it  would  seem,  not  nnfreqnently  with  saccsas. 

The  siege  of  a  heart  in  the  olden  time,  I  believe,  was  apt  to  begin 
with  a  rebus, — and  when  affairs  grew  serious,  it  would  come  to  an 
acrostic ;  for,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  the  lady's  name  must  be 
so  unalterably  interwoven  with  the  declaration,  that  there  conld  be 
no  mistake— the  lover  was  nailed,  and  bo  was  the  compliment;— 
even  were  the  lady  insensible,  the  verses  could  not  be  transferred  to 
viy  new  object.     Of  these  rebusea  and  acrostics,  I  find  not  a  few 
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benriag  the  date  of  the  period  now  in  question,  al]  of  which  an 
peculiarly  easy  and  graceful ;  but  I  shall  quote  but  one  specimen, 
and  that  not  of  a  set  of  lore  couplets,  but  an  address  to  a  worthy 
clergyman,  the  Reverend  Herman  Dagget :  ' 

Happy  tbe  soul,  which,  an  rdigioii'i  ving*, 
Ezalu  ber  ^orioui  flight  lo  world*  oboTO, 
Kapt  firom  the  linfiil  Um  of  earthly  thing*, 

Mdu  into  unnaponi  of  odattial  loT«, 
And  CT'n  on  ewth  makei  Hur'n  her  bleM  abode, 
Nor  knowi  a  wiih  that  eantrei  not  in  Qod  1 

As,  u^e-lika,it  gaiea  on  the  iky, 
"  Qreal  king  of  tenon,  where'*  ihy  Tamilid  (Ude  1 

GiBTet  booMingiraTsI  whvaialliyficfanyt 
Exert  jrourpow'nl  ye  can  but  hnwh  awaf 

The  diut  ibat  *oila  my  lobaa,— th"  indeceol  eUf, 
Thatlceepa  me  fiom  the  realnu  of  bliai  and  eodlaa*  day !" 
In  one  of  his  lore  poems  at  this  time  we  find  the  fotlowiug  happy 
application  of  the  incident  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Gana.    The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind,  in  appreciating  the  merits  of  my  quotations,  the 
youth,  the  imperfect  and  desultory  education,  and  circumstances  of 
tbe  author,  as  also  the  material  tact  of  the  different  tone  and  styla 
characterizing  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  &om  that  of  half  a 
century  ago.    Without  here  discussing  the  respectire  merits  of  the 
two,  I  merely  atlade  to  the  fact,  to  designate  the  school  with  which 
the  TCTses  of  poor  Johnson,  to  which  a  public  notice  is  now  for  the 
first  time,  extended  must  be  compared. 
Stern  fkte,  Mrerely  cruel,  fiUi 

Ufe'e  bitter  and  diigtuting  cnp. 
With  dropiof  joy,  loseuof  ills, 
And  we  atun  drink  tbe  potion  up. 

But  love  «t 

And  nukei  it 
As  be  nhoM  blood  oi 
TmuCmmd  the  w 

The  following  beaatiftil  couplet,  which  I  find  among  bia  ptpara 
of  the  present  date,  written  as  an  epitaph  on  a  lady,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting : 

Here  lUsp  in  dnsl,  and  wait  tba  Almighty^  will, 
Then  iia«  uncbang'd,  and  be  an  angel  mUI. 
Among  his  nrions  amatory  stanias,  are  the  following,  upon  the 
&Ding  of  some  flakes  of  snow  Into  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  Tillag* 
bellea,  whom  he  was  escorting  through  a  storm : 
To  kits  my  Cdia'e  lUicr  biwut, 

The  mow  ftrsakea  iu  luciTa  Aisi, 
Bat  prorin^  an  unwdootn*  goMtt, 
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lU  loaeh,  lilu  mine,  bat  aerTM  to  vika 
Througli  aJl  her  ftuna  a  deuMike  chilly — 

lU  Uan,  like  tboM  I  shed,  to  nuka 
That  iejr  boMm  eoldei  (till. 

I  blaioa  her  not:  tma  Cdia'a  eye* 

A  common  feU  beholden  (mred — 
Each  Hirain,  ewh  fair  one,  weqia  and  dii«,— 

With  cQTy  theae,  and  those  with  love  I 

Biitwhoer«r  C«lia  may  have  been,  the  poet's  ssiidiulieB  seem  nat 
to  have  been  eventually  wasted,  for  ere  long  we  find  him  addrossing 
"Celia  Jealons:" 

What  eaithqiuke  beavM  thoM  luUi  of  bliMl 

Thatbreut,  lb' elyeinm  of  mjr  tooll 
Into  that  more  than  paradiia 

What  fend  aceuist  hai  Rolel 

Nov,  trota  M  aoeoitoni'd  kiu  away 

That  i^)eiutiig  riM»Jiad  qoiTering  ihrinksi— 

And  now  then  precious  fbaniaiDs  play; 
The  liquid  peail  now  eMTOwdrinkil 

Idke  i<4q)liiiee  teen  in  meking  mow. 
Thou  eyn  thnmgh  lean  new  tadianM  dart, 

Eacb  brow  ie  Cu^nd's  bended  bow. 
Each  glance  hia  airow  to  ni7  heart,  Ac.  Ac 

\nth  half  a  dozen  more  stanzas  which  I  refrain  from  quoting, 
u  (hey  exhibit  the  impudence  of  justirytng  hia  numerous  infidelities, 
as  the  best  evidences  of  the  constant  affection  which  always  brings 
him  back  to  the  true  liome  of  his  heart 

His  love  efinaions,  addressed  to  different  shrines,  at  about  (his 
lime,  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very  happy.  By  way  of 
variety,  however,  he  is  occasionally  found  addressing  the  colder 
Ooddesa  of  Friendship,  whom  in  several  of  the  former  he  treats 
very  unceremonioosly ; 

Frieudihip,  avnt  power  1  whoM  fiite  divine 

Our  soula  exalt,  unite,  and  blen, 
I  kneel  before  thy  aarred  ■britte. 

And  with  ihtererae  thine  aUarditat. 
"Tie  not  in  ihce,  Ike  crimson  ahame 

O'ei  cheeks  of  innocenoe  to  iaing ; 
But  Bwect  thy  joyi,  and  pore  Uiy  Same 

As  the  BowV«c«Dted  breath  of  ipring. 
Tfarou^  faouodtees  nuure'e  rarioas  plan 

Thy  apreading  chann  diffus'd  we  ass, 
-^  Fmm  insect  atoms  up  to  man, 

V  And  heaven  were  joyUse  b«t  br  tbssb 
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Thouihiri  wbeae  flat  ih^M*  my  doom, 
Whnl'i  lom  witboot  Uiii  aolleniiii;  pow'r  1 

A  ire,  that  Idudlei  to  coDinme  1 
A  nv«ge,  conqaering  to  devout  I 

Fint,  lateahoold  &x  tlw  welcooM  chain, 
Then  calmer  friendship  claim  iti  tum, — 

For  nptaie'long  inlenw  ia  pain. 
But  aoula  should  glow  that  ceaae  to  bum. 

Presently,  however,  he  gets  exclusively  leader  again,  and  des* 
IMiiingly  addreases  a  new  goddess,  deploring  that  his  poverty  should 
■Mks  his  love  bq  hopeless : 

See  where  to  its  matereal  stem 

Yon  fiid  Bow'ret  ibndly  eliaga — 
The  poet'i  awee(,  unconaciona  ihono— 

And  heedleaaof  iba  lay  be  lingi: 
More  fragrant  br  that  patent  buab 

Than  flowny  HybU'i  scented  gala; 
And  sweeter  fhr  that  flow'rel'a  blush 

Than  May's  fint  morning's  dew-gemm'd  nfl. 
And  ahall  some  bint  triumphant  awain. 

Bow  bleat,— bow  more  than  donUy  blesU— 
Win  this  wild  cmpnaa  of  the  plain, 

And  wear  it  on  htanpCui'dbrcaall 
Wen  I-~biit,  ahl  db  cnlLur'd  plain* 

NorgMdenifbrsBilhsweeuIboastl 
My  locka  aia  di«Bch'd  with  dri*ing  taini, 

Nor  hous'd  my  head  fiem  wintar*!  Avata 

Tia  mine,  uncottag'd  and  ondad 
Chill  atomti,  with  puiplcd  breast,  to  biav<^ 

And  straggle  onwaids,  ftint  and  sad, 
To  sink  into  my  home,  the  gravel 

But  still  tboa  humbly  and  mnota  , 

I  sure  may  riew  a  Rower  io  &ir, 
And  blesa  the  too  diatinguisfa'd  lot 

That  bids  me  breathe  the  ambient  air. 

The  following  two  descriptive  pieces  will  serve  to  give  a  just  idet 
^  the  developement  of  his  mind  at  that  period ; 
WINTER. 
Now  grim  amidst  hia  gatheiing  glooms 

Lol  angry  Winter  niabea  Ibnh : 

Destroetion  with  the  despot  eomeo, 

And  all  tlu  tunpeota  of  the  notth. 

Wbat  time  be  llmndera  o'er  tlw  heatli, 

Eaeh  aeew^  that  cliann'd,  in  term  tkm, 
CiMlion  Ma  Ua  gelid  brMth, 
Affrighted  utareihmkaaiKldiaa.  Dai^c^r^yCoOQlc 
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Pdjdei'd  and  nd,  these  •cam  among, 

The  poDdermg  bouI,  irilh  fidnling  Kept, 
CluiW  lick  of  being,  plodi  along, 

And  o'er  Ibemi^ity  ndn  veep*; 

Or  lifts  the  longing  eye,  unl  aighi 

For  milder  climei  and  lorelier  meada, 
A  Tcmal  hour,  chat  iktct  flies. 

And  Bowen,  that  rear  immoRal  headi ; 

Where  ne'er,  onchain'd,  the  maniae  blast 

Scours  the  bleak  beaTcni,  vith  hideou  acKanl } 

Where  diies  of  sopphiiv,  ne'er  o'eicut, 
luEUMUtt  pourthe  golden  beam. 

SPRING. 
Til  Majr  1  no  more  the  huatsman  flnda 

The  lingering  snow  behind  the  hill ; 
Her  smiling  bosom  pregnant  eanh  nnhindi^ 

And  lore  and  joy  creation  811. 

Over  the  glaasy  atreamlet'e  britik, 

Young  Terdnres  peep,  ihoaaadTca  to  new ; 
At  noon  the  tipsied  insects  sit  end  drink 

Prom  flowery  cups  ibe  honejed  dew. 

Deep  erimacnud  in  the  dyea  of  spring, 

On  tTtry  side  brood  orchanU  rile. 
Soft  wsTing  to  the  breoe's  balmy  wiaK, 

T.ilm  dancing  lights  in  northcn  ikis^ 

Id  ditties  wild,  deToid  of  thought, 

The  iDbin  thiuogh  the  day  descants, 
Tbe  pensire  vfaip^Moi^vill,  behind  the  col 

Her  dirge,  at  evening,  aadly  diannta. 

Ooeen  of  the  months,  soft  blushing  May  t 

Forever  bright,  brerer  dear, 
Ob,  let  our  prayers  prolong  thy  tittle  May, 

And  exile  winto'  ftom  the  year  I 

Life,  loTe,  and  joy,  to  thee  belong, — 

Thee  fly  the  slonn  and  luiid  cloud. 
Thou  giTcst  the  beannt  their  blue,  the  gtona  thnr  Mng, 

Thou  com'st,  and  natnic  laughs  aloud. 

Let  prouder  swains  fimake  the  cell 

In  arms,  or  arts,  to  rise  and  abine, — 
I  blame  them  not — alaa  1  I  wish  them  wdt— 
But  May  and  solitude  be  mine  t 
Dr.  Sage,  who  was  a  person  of  amiability,  iDtelleet,  skill  and 
integrity,  Id  a  letter  now  beforfl  me,  describes  the  present  crisis  of 
Johnson's  career.    He  says  that  at  the  dote  of  the  two  yean 
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paaaed  in  ao  desultory  «  manner  under  him,  at  East-Hampton, 
Johnson  was "  well  versed  in  the  moat  common  theories  of  physic — 
was  a  most  ready  noathematician  and  natural  pliiloHopher — was  mas- 
ter of  the  principles  of  music."  He  "  posseased,"  adds  the  doctor, 
**>  most  accurate  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  his  own  language, 
understood  French,  tiad  some  linowledge  of  Italian,  and  could 
translate  with  the  greatest  ease  any  Latin  author,  almost  without 
having  recourse  to  a  dictionary.  He  appeared  to  have  considerable 
taste  and  knowledge  in  architecture — could  use  with  skill  almost 
all  kinds  of  tools,  and  even  excelled  in  many  of  the  mechanic  arts ; 
in  short,  whaterer  he  undertook  in  mechanism,  he  executed  with 
the  neatness  of  a  first-rate  workman,"  Dr.  Sage  afterwards  re- 
marks, "  it  has  often  surprised  me,  that,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
with  such  idle,  unsteady  habits,  Johnson  should  possess  such  variety 
and  degree  of  knowledge.  Where  and  how  he  could  acquire  it  all, 
unless  by  intuition,  I  could  never  imagine.  He  waa  a  runaway  boy, 
and  had  been  most  of  his  life  travelling  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  without  friends,  and  the  most  of  the  time  poor,  depen- 
dent, and  wretched.  When  pinched  with  adversity,  his  feelings 
and  temperament  were  such,  that  he  was  wretched  indeed ;  and  if 
his  better  stars,  at  any  time,  should  light  up  a  little  comfortable 
gleam  of  prosperity  about  him,  he  was  such  a  careless,  wretched 
economist,  that  he  wasted  it  without  an  effort  towards  its  continna- 
don  or  enlargement.  'Tis  true,  he  was  capable  of  enjoying  in  a 
high  degree,  the  blessing  as  it  passed,  and  without  vexing  himself 
with  the  probabilitiea,  or  even  certainties  of  to-morrow's  reverse. 
He  was  enlhosiastic  in  his  friendships ;  and,  I  believe,  sincere.  He 
was  generous — he  felt  for  the  wretched  and  unfortunate — in  his  re- 
sentment he  was  quick,  and,  from  a  certain  impetuosity  of  temper, 
often  inconsiderate  and  rash ;  but  soon  forgot  them.  He  changed 
with  rapidity  frpm  object  to  object;  for  his  feelings  were  so  acute 
and  so  easily  excited,  that  he  was  generally  governed  by  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment." 

With  such  a  disposition,  there  was  little  probability  that  Johnson, 
even  with  all  the  attractions  he  found  in  East-Hampton,  would  have 
remained  there  permanently.  Indeed,  perhaps  those  very  attrac- 
tions may  have  hastened  his  departure.  His  compositions,  beside 
the  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  at  his  present  limited  sphere  of  men- 
tal action,  and  inglorious  obscurity,  indicate,  as  he  proceeds,  a 
striking  change  in  his  personal  words;  and  it  would  almost  aeem 
that  he  had  not  fluttered  so  long  around  the  tight  of  love,  without 
at  last  burning  his  wings.  His  temper  was  now  evidently  grown 
norbid.  As  he  ceased  to  write  mere  love  verses,  he  became  more 
and  more  sensitive  and  satirical : 

The  following  epigram  written  at  this  time,  and  which  I  find  among 
the  poet*s   manuscripts,  will  serve  as  an  instance  of    this  bitter 
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■pint,  like  "  moodf  mmdnew  laughing  wild"  &t  the  Idea  of  aaj 
poMibilit)'  of  happineas : 

"  Life  U  ■  jest," — bat  Qmj  hnoKlf  mnR  own 
Asaddeijeston  eaith  vu  dctct  known : 
The  aidea  of  He«*'a  miul  split  to  see  nch  fnn, 
III  len«n  ended  uid  in  lean  begna 
Lot  Ihete, — a  wmch,  extended  on  the  rack; 
See  hia  Tern*  «pout,  and  bear  hia  ainewi  crack ; 
And  if  a  keener  jeM  is  your  desire, 
Go,  take  hia  place, — and  laugh  lill  you  eipiie  t 
•  The  Tiewa  of  our  part  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  seem  to  hiTS 
been  directed  for  some  time  towarda  a  change  of  place ;  and  he  at 
length  prepares  to  quit  Eaat-Hampton  and  try  his  fate  in  tt  larger 
■pbere  than  he  has  yet  attempted, — he  determines  to  plunge  boldly 
into  the  city  of  New  York.   Eren  supposing  him  to  have  been  hurt 
in  his  affections,  he  must  have  contemplated,  with  intense  anxiety, 
hia  approaching  departure  from  &  spot,  endeared  to  him  by  so  many 
kindneiaea,  and  where  he  had  a  home  in  every  cottage.  The  thought 
of  ezchanginf;  so  kind  a  village  for  the  dreariest  of  all  solitudes, 
the  solitude  of  a  crowd  of  strangers,  must,  to  a  mind  constituted 
like  that  of  Johnson,  hare  been  withering  indeed. 

The  popular  verse  makers  of  New  York  city  were,  at  that  period, 
Richard  B.  Davis,  whose  works  have  been  preserved  by  one  of  the 
IrvingB ;  Su  John  Honeywood,  whose  writings  appeared  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Judge  Hoffman  ;  Richard  Alsop,  advantage- 
ously remembered,  not  only  for  original  productions  in  great  pro- 
fusion, but  for  able  translations  from  the  Italian ;  Mrs.  Faagieres, 
whose  Tragedy  of  Beliserius,  and  whoae  lines  upon  various  occa- 
sions, especially  one  collection  of  them  illuHtmtive  of  the  Hadson 
river,  are  spoken  of  with  much  praise  ;  and  the  memory  of  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Bleeker,  was  still  cherished  equally  for  her 
genius  and  her  trials.  A  mind  like  that  of  Johnstm  must  have  met 
tiie  works  and  story  of  Mrs.  Bleeker,  which  appeared  somewhere 
about  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  New  York,  with  no  common  inte- 
rest  Her  wilderneas  flight  on  foot,  from  the  inroad  of  Bnrgoyne'i 
army,  bearing  her  young  daughters  with  her,  one  of  them  an  in- 
fant;— her  garret  ahelter,  and  the  loss  of  her  babe  from  the  expo- 
sure;— her  despair  afterwards,  at  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
her  husband  when  carried  off  from  his  farm  by  the  British ; — the  al- 
most fatal  effects  of  her  rapturous  surprise  at  his  unexpected  resto- 
ration; and  her  linal  crush  in  death  from  sensibility  already  fear- 
fully shaken,  when,  returning  to  her  native  city,  she  found  It  deso- 
lated by  the  war,  and  bereaved  of  all  her  early  friends;  could  not 
but  excite  Johnson  strongly.  Nevertheless,  he  conid  not  avoid 
noticing  how  little  the  praises  upon  every  tongue  had  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  subject  of  them ;  and  bow  utterly  (he  genim 
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of  the  mother — aided  by  the  influence  of  eonneetione,  and  the  spell 
of  romantic  aaaociationB — a  genius  which  her  aurriving  d&ugltter 
had  inherited  and  improved— failed,  notwithslAnding  it  was  ho- 
oored  with  surpaising  homage, — lamentably  failed  in  benetiting  the 
worldly  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Faugiere*.  The  inference  was  obvious  ; — 
ftnd  Johnaon  caat  sternly  &way  the  hopes  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  metropolie,  of  working  out  distinction  and  pros- 
perity by  means  of  his  poetical  genius  ;  and  reduced  to  all  the  extre- 
mitfes  of  unfriended  youth  and  genius  in  the  solitude  of  a  city,  we 
see  him  struggling  for  a  mere  support  of  life,  in  any  nameless  occu- 
pation, such  as  a  news -printer's  and  bookseller's  drudge, — an  under- 
teacher, — in  short,  as  any  thing,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  his 
way  in  his  studies  to  become  a  physician.  The  person  with  whom 
he  studied  was  Dr.  Amasa  Dingley,  to  whose  friendly  kindness  he 
appears  to  hare  cherished  a  warm  sense  of  gratitude,  and  whom  ha 
charscterizes,  in  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  him,  as  possessed 
of  the  "heart  of  Howard  and  the  head  of  Brown." 

Nor  was  Dr.  Dingley  the  only  person  of  talent  and  worth  with 
whom  he  became  a  favorite.  He  seems  to  have  been  npon  terms 
of  great  cordiality,  not  only  with  all  the  distinguished  persons  of 
the  time,  in  his  own  destined  profession,  but  with  the  most  esteemed 
«mong  the  authors  and  the  artists.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  still 
living  in  New  York,  who,  should  these  pages  ever  meet  their  view, 
may  bring  to  mind  thd  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  trnth  of  this  testimony  in  his  favor.  His  most 
intimate  associate  was  young  Joseph  Osborn,  who  being  a  profound 
classical  scholar,  a  critic  of  refined  taste,  and  equally  accomplished 
and  amiable,  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  valuable  friend,  as  well  as 
delightful  companion,  to  Johnson. 

During  the  intimacy  at  New  York  between  these  young  students, 
Johnson's  attention  seems  to  have  been  directed  principally  to 
studies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  models  in  their  original  languages ; 
and  his  productions  to  have  been  confined  to  translations.  Of  these, 
there  are,  among  his  papers,  several  of  great  vigor  and  beauty ;  be- 
sides versions  of  pasaages  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  of  parts  of 
Ossian. 

But  agreeable,  and  intellectually  profitable,  as  such  intimacies 
must  have  proved  to  Johnson,  the  persons  with  whom  he  found 
himself  most  at  home,  were  all  of  them  nearly  as  ill  off  in  the  world 
as  he  was ;  and  the  occupation  of  newspaper  paragraphing,  and 
school  ushershipB, — even  in  our  improved  times  generally  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  never  more  than  an  exceeding  lean  and  precarious  re- 
source,— were,  in  his  equally  overstocked  from  the  inexhaustible 
East,  and  still  less  productive  than  at  present  to  the  incumbent ; 
and  as  for  the  propensity  to  rhyme,  it  seemed  to  be  considered  at 
best  but  an  amiable  weakness,  only  tending  to  empty  pockets;— r  ^ 
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poetry  wu  the  most  unmarketable  ot  alt  liteTarf  drugs.  Though 
every  one  ackaowledged  the  spleadid  promiae  Johason  gave  of 
powers ;  though  every  one  confeMed  how  disgraceful  it  would  be 
to  allow  such  powers  to  "  rest  unused,"  and  though  the  patrioUc 
congratulated  the  country  on  the  splendid  hopes  aflbrded  by  such 
early  excellence,~~it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  substantially  fos- 
tered by  those  who  could  have  turned  his  qualifications  into  useful 
channels,  and  made  them  a  blessing  to  his  age,  and  an  honor  to  his 
character.  It  unfortunstely  happened,  too,  that  the  period  in  ques- 
tion was  one,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  French  revolutionary  effer- 
vescence were  in  full  action  among  us  ;  and  when  multitudes  were 
on  the  alert  to  make  the  success  of  novelties  io  government  a  pie* 
for  extending  them  to  religion.  The  activity  of  error  in  seeking 
and  promoting  proselytes  is  proverbial :  it  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  feverish  and  self-doubting  anxiety  to  fortify  itself  by  the 
sanction  of  the  enlightened  i  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
mind  like  Johnson's  should  have  been  assiduously  courted  by  those 
who  desired  all  the  aids  of  enthusiasm  and  of  eloquence,  to  help 
onward  a  bad  cause.  Ridicule  is  the  favorite  weapon  exercised  by 
such  spirits  upon  the  young  and  ambitions,  and  there  are  few  minds 
capable  of  resisting  its  influence.  It  happened,  moreover,  unfortu- 
nately, that,  at  a  lime  when  Johnson  was  exposed  to  the  dangerous  at- 
mosphere described  by  the  poet, — when  "  the  world  will  call  you 
fool,"  was  ringing  in  his  ears, — it  was  the  evil  destiny  of  his  desti- 
tution to  cast  him  in  the  way  of  a  New  York  publisher,  who  had 
already  given  currency  to  many  of  the  infidel  works  most  in  vogue 
abroad,  and  who  sought  fresh  fuel  for  the  spreading  flame.  There 
was  a  French  work,  by  Boulanger,  entitled  "Christianiame  Devoil^.' 
The  publisher  we  allude  to  found  Johnson,  not  only  full  of  talent 
and  entirely  out  of  funds,  but  well  versed  in  French,  and  desperate 
for  want  of  employ.  The  rest  may  he  easily  imagined.  He  was 
lured  into  a  translation  from  Boulanger,  enforced  by  an  original 
preface  ;  and  this  is,  unfortunately,  the  only  work  of  his  ever  printed 
with  his  name,  unless  it  be  a  scrap  or  two  of  verse,  in  obsolete  ms- 
gazines,  since  his  decease.  The  volume  excited  much  attention. 
Johnson  was,  at  first,  dazzled  by  its  popularity.  But  his  greatest 
gratification  seems  to  have  arisen  from  his  certainty  that  its  appear- 
ance would  give  so  much  delight  to  hie  first  protector.  Captain  Albee. 
He  sent  a  finely  ornamenUd  copy  of  it  to  his  early  domicile,  at 
Wrentham.  The  old  captain  was  enraptured  at  the  remembrance; 
and  at  such  magnificent  evidence,  according  to  his  modes  of  think- 
ing, that  the  ancient  flourishings  of  the  rope's  end  over  his  petpro- 
teg6  had  at  last  "  done  the  state  some  service." 

In  a  country  where  native  fame  of  every  sort  is  so  transitory  b« 
in  ours,  there  is  scarcely  reason  to  wonder  at  the  necesity  for  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  present  day,  that,  aome  forty  years  ago, 
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a  few  diatin^flhed  persons  of  Connecticut  were  regarded  eg  a 
galaxy  of  the  most  brilliant  elars  of  our  literature  and  fine  arta. 
There  were  younger  aspirants  who  obtained  praise  for  great  promise ; 
bat  Dwight,  the  Tnunballs,  Humphreys,  Hopkins,  and  some  olbers 
Dov  entirety  forgotten,  were  looked  upon  as  established  in  imperish- 
able glory.  But  the  greatest  of  these  temporary  immortalities  was 
that  of  Joel  Barlow.  He,  who  from  a  poor  eastern  lad,  had  beea 
a  soldier,  inattomey,  a  eongregationsl  minister,  again  a  lawyer,  and 
who,  baring  aAerwards  men  through  the  occupations  of  a  shop- 
keeper, vending  in  Connecticut  his  own  edition  of  psalms  and 
hyninfl, — of  a  land  speculator, — of  an  apostle  of  religious  infidel- 
ity,—of  a  political  reformer  in  Europe, — up  to  that  of  an  ambaa- 
■ador,  representing  his  native  country  abroad  in  diplomacy ) — 
was  now  also  its  representative  in  literature.  The  epic  poem  upon 
Columbus,  at  the  epoch  in  question,  had  beenalready  published,  not 
only  in  Paris,  with  a  dedication  accepted  by  the  king,  bat  in  Lon- 
don,— a  greater  honor  than  any  American  pncin  had  received  ;  and 
ila  author  was  looked  up  to  as  possessing  thni  universal  renown  and 
influence  which  gave  his  approval  the  potency  of  an  oracle.  To 
Joel  Barlow,  thai  surrounded  with  glory  and  with  power,  the  trana- 
lation  of  which  we  hare  spoken  was  submitted  by  its  publisher, 
who  was  his  friend.  Johnson's  general  talents,  of  course,  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  momentary  Homer,  and  they  were  considered 
as  too  remarkable  not  to  be  encouraged  for  the  darling  purposes  of 
the  honr.  In  a  letter  written  by  Afr.  Barlow,  from  Hamburg,  oa 
the  23d  of  Hay,  1795,  he  says: 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  a  translation,  and  so  good  a  one,  of  Boulanger'a 
Christianisme  Deroil6.  It  is  remarkably  correct  and  elegant.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  compare  the  whole  of  the  translation  with  the 
original,  but  so  far  as  I  hare  compared  it,  I  never  saw  a  better  one. 
I  wish  Mr.  Johnson  would  go  on  and  give  us  the  next  volume,  the 
history  of  that  famous  mountebank  called  St.  Paul.  Ishould  think 
these  two  works  woold  give  such  a  currency  to  the  author  in  Ame- 
rica, that  the  translator  might  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and  complete 
hia  whole  works,  especially  L'Anliquite  Devoilec  and  his  Oriental 
Despotism.  I  do  not  know  that  these  works  have  been  translated  ; 
if  they  have,  they  are  probably  not  done  ao  well  aa  this  translator 
would  do  them." 

Considering  the  immense  weight  of  Mr.  Barlow's  opinion  at  that 
time,  and  the  prevalence  of  more  levity  upon  subjects  of  vital  im- 
port then  has  since  been  found  to  be  compatible  with  either  common 
aeose,  or  the  real  'age  of  reason,'  it  is  almost  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Johnson  did  not  become  a  sacriAce  to  this  encouragement :  but 
he  did  not.  The  fact,  that '  his  poverty,  but  not  hia  will,  consented' 
to  this  prostitution  of  his  talent  is  evident  from  a  letter  written  lo 
a  bosom  fiiend,  even  while  under  the  full  influence  of  his  devoted- 

vie 
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nua  to  the  task :  "  Far  be  it  from  me"  obMrvea  ho  "  to  Bnggest  nnf 
thiag  Kgaiast  true  relig^iona  experiences !  They  are  the  most  desira- 
ble of  all  erenta ;  and  may  they  increMe  till  the  ,milleiuum  shalt 
shed  its  heavenly  infloeneea  over  »  regenerated  earth !  Would  t» 
God  they  m^ht  beam-  throagh  my  soul,  with  the  heat  of  the  lore, 
and  the  light  of  the  knowledge,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1" — The  light 
aspirations  of  which  these  words  disclose  a  glimmering  gained 
strength.  Johnaon  made  no  more  publications  of  the  sort  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Barlow.  On  the  contrary,  he  lamented  bitterly  die 
error  he  had  already  committed,  "/do  not  believe"  observes  he* 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  not  long  afterwards,  "  that  Boulanger'a  senti- 
ments concerning  the  Chriatian  religion  are  just.  I  belitve  tie 
most  prominent  features  of  the  monster  in  question  are  aophistrf 
and  rancowr."  The  Roman  Catholic  notion  mentioned  by  Addison, 
that  an  author's  eoul  remains  in'  purgatory  so  long  as  Ins  writings 
continue  to  do  eril,  conreys  a  striking  image  of  what  a  sensitirfr 
spirit  like  that  of  Johnson  must  hare  endured,  from  the  conscious- 
ness which  these  paragrs[^  prove  to  have  been  dawning  upon  him* 
of  the  poison  he  had  flung  upon  the  winds,  and  could  not  now  recal 
and  smother.  It  is  impossible  for  the  aplendid  sentiment  of  Cowley, 
on  the  works  of  the  poet  being  the  last  to  perish  in  the  final  wreck 
of  matter, — 

Ifov  all  the  wHk  eilandcd  tkf. 
And  all  th'  humonunu  woiida  oa  higll>. 
And  VxTgifi  aaend  VMrks^  shall  die,:— 
to  be  too  often  impreaaed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  can  make 
an  enchsnter's  wand  of  the  pen^  and  yet  not  remember,  while  they 
are  so  doing,  the  enormous  responsibility  involved  in  the  power 
which  is  the  last  conqnerabfe  by  death  in  his  last  triumph, — the 
power  of  genfus.  To  any  one  who  feels,  with  Milton,  that  books 
•re  **  at  lively  and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those  f^buloua  dra- 
gon's teeth  ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up- 
armed  men,"  how  awful  must  be  the  conviction  that  even  pcfritence- 
for  having  ottered  a  wrong  book,  cannot  kill  its  deetmetiveness ; 
but  the  giant  to  which  a  depraved  fancy  has  given  birth,  wHI  sdll  go- 
on, like  Frankinstein's  fiend,  mocking  the  impotent  horror  of  its 
maker,  when,  oi^ 'beholding  hh  own  creation  in  Mft  and  action,  his 
awakened  reason  shows  it  to  be  malignant  and  a  monster!  Evei» 
thus  stinging  was  the  remorse  of  Johnson  at  his  error,  as  is  evident 
(Tom  another  passage  of  the  letter  already  quoted ;  "  FersitoBion 
imi  poverty  induced  me  to  translate  this  work  of  Sovlanger.  1 
have  risen  the  steep  of  education  at  the  CKpense  of  many  a  strug- 
gle,— and,  in  mid-air,  I  avoided  a  falT,  by  seizing  npon  the  first 
shrub  that  invited  my  hand.  /(  was  a  tftorn, — and  do  not  inagina- 
that  I  escaped  without  a  wound.  My  name  was  prefixed  to  di» 
work,  contrary  to  my  wish,  and  without  my  knowledge." 
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Three  prominent  erents,  not  far  apart,  occurred  after  this  in  the 
history  of  Johnson ; — an  attachment  grew  up  between  him  and  a 
young  lady  of  superior  character  and  endowments ;  he  was  near 
becoming  the  ncUm  of  a  mahgnant  fever;  and  a  proposal  waa  sent 
to  him  for  commencing  practice  in  partnership  with  an  eminent 
physician  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  Of  the  attentiona  he 
received  during  the  illnesR  to  which  we  now  allude,  in  one  of  hia 
letters  he  speaks  thus :  "  the  New  York  epidemic  conducted  me  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  I  am  to  thank  Dingley,  Osborn,  and  some 
other  friends  that  I  did  not  tumble  in.  So  soon  as  I  could  support 
a  removal,  I  went  to  Long  Idand,  where  I  stayed  until  a  few  days 
ago.  Charles  Goodrich  came  to  see  me  while  I  was  sick,  and  spoke 
to  me  so  kindly,  that  I  was  too  deeply  affected  to  make  him  any 
answer,  but  what  might  be  interpreted  from  my  tears.  Osbora 
watched  with  me  several  nights,  and  exhibited  the  most  impressive 
proofs  that  his  friendship  for  me  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  con- 
aiderations  of  personal  danger.  The  young  gentlemen  also  of  my 
medical  acquaintance  also  showed  me  every  kindness  that  generosity 
and  friendship  could  dictate.  Doctor  Dingley  effected  my  removal, 
and  Doctor  McLean  resigned  to  me  his  own  furnished  apartmenL 
How  wrong  are  those  who  preach  the  universal  and  total  depravity 
of  human  nature !  Who  in  my  situation  could  without  indignation 
hear  it  asserted  that  mankind  are  naturally  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility,  and  that  human  nature  always  inclines  to  vice  and  malig. 
nity? — Unite  with  me,  ray  friend,  in  undeceiving  those  who  calum- 
niate our  race  !" — Upon  his  convalescence,  it  was  supposed  that  an 
•ntire  change  of  place  would  do  him  service ;  end  he  was  now  mora 
anxious  than  ever  for  an  establishment,  that  he  might  entitle  him- 
self to  the  hand  of  one  who  had  watched  with  equal  solicitude  and 
success  over  the  diseases  of  his  body  and  of  his  mind.  The  nego- 
tiation between  him  and  Doctor  Robert  Brownfield,  of  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina,  for  hia  removal  to  the  latter  place,  was  marked  by  » 
frank  and  manly  style  on  both  parts,  which  makes  me  re^et  being 
precluded  by  space  from  quoting  the  letters.  The  mutual  friend 
who  had  made  the  character  of  each  known  to  the  other  was  Dr. 
Wickham.  It  resulted  in  Johnson's  accepting  Dr.  Brownfield's  in- 
Titation,  which  he  did  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  terms  of 
tiieir  professional  connection ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  one  of 
his  manuscript  books  the  following  entry : 

"  Left  New  York  Sunday,  7th  February,  1796,  in  the  ship  Fame, 
my  friend  Captain  G.  Havens,  master.  My  fellow  passengers  were 
Mr.  Russel,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Powers,  a  printer,  and  his  journey- 
man. We  arrived  at  Savannah,  on  Saturday  the  90th  of  the  same 
month,  at  which  place  I  was  politely  received  by  my  old  acquaint 
ance,  Mr.  P.  Havens,  who  had  recently  established  himself  there  aa 
a  merchent.    He  insisted  on  my  lodging  with  him  at  Mr.  Dillon's, 
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where  I  stayed  until  the  next  Any,  when  I  took  ptssage  with  &  Cap* 
tain  DicltinBOD,  in  a  packet  for  Charleston,  where  we  arrived  the 
next  morning.  Thie  day  I  dined  with  Mr.  John  G.  Mayer,  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  house  of  Gardiner,  ThompBon,  &,  Co.  of  New 
York.  Lodged  at  the  Globe  Tavern  while  in  CharleBton,  which 
place  I  left  on  Friday,  and  arrived  at  Georgetown  the  neit  morning, 
where  I  met  a  most  cordial  and  endearing  reception  from  Doctor 
Brownfield.  On  Sunday  evening  he  generously  proposed  to  take 
me  into  partnership  on  terms  of  equality.  I  hesitated  not  to  accept 
his  generous  offer,  and  the  bargain  was  immediately  closed  for  one 
year." — 

Among  his  papers,  we  find  some  verses  inscribed  on  a  blank  page 
of  a  volume  of  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams,  which  appears  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture to  fulfil  this  engagement;  which  I  quote  as  expressive  of 
the  rational  and  subdued  views  of  life  and  the  future,  which  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  wild  visions  of  his  earlier  youth. 

Clad  with  the  mOM  of  gathering  yean. 

The  atone  of  fame  shall  moulder  down, 
Long  dried  from  soft  affwaion'a  tears, 

Its  ^n<x  unheeded  and  unknotrn. 
Ah  i  who  would  BtrifB  for  fcine  thai  flies 

Like  forms  of  mist  bef)»e  the  galel 
Etenawn  bat  breathes  before  it  dies, — 

A  meteor's  path  t  an  idiot's  lale  t 
Beneath  ntiremenl's  sheltering  wing, 

Prom  mad  conSictIng  crouda  remote, 
Beside  some  grova-encircled  spring, 

Lei  wisdom  build  your  bumble  cot : 
There  clasp  your  (air  one  to  your  breast, 

Your  eyes  impearl'd  with  transport's  tear. 
By  turns  earessing  and  earest, — 

Your  infant  praitlerH  spoiling  near, 
CoMent  yonr  humble  board  shall  disss. 
And  poverty  shall  guard  your  door, — 
or  wealth  and  fame,  if  you  have  leas 
Than  nianarchs,  you  of  bliss  have  more. 
Dr.  Brownfield,  in  a  letter  written  af^er  Johnson's  death,  observes, 
•'as  a  physician  he  very  aoon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  an  extensive  practice.     His  genius  and  erudition  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  learned,  and  his  social  virtues  secured 
him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  those  with  whom  he  was  most  inti- 
mately acquainted.     To  know  the  strength  and  universality  of  his 
genius,  required  a  long  acquaintance.     The  longer  I  knew  him,  the 
more  reason  I  found  to  admire  his  talents.  To  a  strong  and  elevated 
imagination  were  added  a  sound  judgment  and  correct  taste.     To 
an  elegant  and  refined  laete  for  the  fine  arts,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  united  a  profo-md  knowledge  of  the  more  abstruse  sciences  of 
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philosophy  and  the  mathematics, — as  well  in  execution  u  design, 
his  abilideB  were  unriralled.  Indeed,  there  »e  few  objects  of  hu- 
maa  knowledge,  of  which  h«  appeared  to  be  ignorant.  Intellectual 
brightness  is  Bometimes  obscured  by  degrading  vices;  but  Joho- 
son's  character  had  no  stain  of  this  sort  His  expanded  soul  em- 
braced the  interests  of  all  mankind.  Often  have  I  seen  the  tear  of 
■ympftlfay  bedew  his  cheek  fbr  the  suffering.  Indeed,  in  every  ptrt 
of  hie  condocihe  displayed  that  tenderness,  that  generous  beoero- 
lence,  which,  in  my  mind,  exalts  the  character  more  tb&u  all  die 
brilliancy  of  science,  or  energy  of  genius." 

That  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  picture  of  die  impression 
made  by  Johnson  at  his  new  residence,  may  be  very  easily  believed. 
In  our  southern  regions,  so  accomplished  a  person  could  not  remain 
uncourted.  He  was  in  every  society,  and  wherever  he  appeared, 
he  was  the  brightest  star.  A.  long  poem  written  by  him  at  the  time, 
gives  a  hnmorous  picture  of  a  convivial  musical  party  at  which  he 
was  presenL  It  is  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Goldsmith's  Retalia- 
tion. It  pourtrays  the  character  of  each  guest,  in  a  witty  couplet, 
closed  with  a  line  from  the  particular  song  which  each  had  sung, 
and  which  line  is  very  humorously  wrought  into  the  story  of  the 
jeu-d'esprit.  He  was,  of  course,  applied  to  on  all  occasions  when 
poetry  was  desired;  and  among  others  a  Fourth  of  July  address, 
written  at  this  period,  possesses  high  poetical  merit,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  breathes  a  noble  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty. 

A  streamlet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Georgetown,  which  the  poet's 
manuscript  calls  the  river  Sampit,  but  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
maps  as  a  creek,  presently  afterwards  excited  his  muse ;  and  his 
lines  in  its  praise  circulated  at  the  time  with  an  applause,  which 
c«nnot  be  denied  to  them  even  in  our  more  fastidious  day — the  lines 
are  these : 

sun  winder  oT lbs  pensive  wave 

That  celmly  Und'st  \hj  liule  uni. 
Than  Tcmpe's  lovelier  vale*  lo  lare, 

Aod  quench  the  poieat  besniB  that  biua  , 

Thj  lender  ofTspring'i  *erdanl  forme, — 

Nor  dost  foruke  thy  ruing  can, 
Wben  Jove  descends  in  awful  sionas, 

And  bolud  ibundcre  singe  the  air  1 
What  though  along  thy  lonely  banks, 

Not  oft  the  tuneful  siMers  rave, 
Nor,  tripping  light  in  twilight  ranks. 

The  fairies  fill  the  neighboring  giove; 
Tbou^  tboo  OD  no  Etnucan  shore 

Hut  seen  a  thousand  villas  smila, 
Nor  e'er,  like  rapid  Hdirus,  bore 

An  Orpheus  to  the  Lnbian  iele. 
Nor  doM  thou,  number'd  vith  the  gods, 

like  Nila,  ftom  Haarea  dariva  thy  somes, 
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Not  vini  Plato's  dark  abode*, 

Like  AiMboM'B  lalenl  camM ; 
Yet  hast  thou  ehanua  mjr  muaa  to  Gn, 

And  though  h«r  Toics  not  long  aball  Mrt, 
Her  tremUing  hand  ihali  wake  the  lyre, 

And  pre  what  fkinc  her  atninB  can  giTCt 
While  the  old  bounds  the  Thunderer  prtt, 

Thy  boiMenmi  brothers  oti  deapiie. 
And  riung  fierce,  with  intpioaa  vstc, 

cycrvbebn  the  earth  and  threat  the  doM,— 
To  hoary  Nqitune'i  coral  Ihrone, 

Thou  duteous  lead'sl  thjr  limpid  race. 
While  pleos'd  to  meet  hia  nieekeat  son, 
The  monarch  melts  in  thy  embrace- 
Diana  oft  withdraws  her  gaM 
.     Prom  dull  Eodymion'i  slumbering  channt, 
And  Biea  to  keep,  with  brighter  blaze, 

A  tenderer  Tigil  in  thy  arms. 
Ijke  &iry  knighti,  in  silnr  dad. 

To  spaitire  wer  odTanciDg  gay, 
A  ibiTer'd  beam  each  radiant  Uade, 

Thy  waiea,  in  bn^ht  eonfiision,  ]]lay. 
Along  thy  banlu,  where  eanes  emapoae 

The  humid  bower,  and  tiny  groie, 

Thy  naiads  through  the  day  repose, 

And  consecrate  the  night  to  loTe,— 

Ifchsnce,  no  monster  &no  the  deep. 

In  scaly  (errors  grim,  invade, 
And,  Mreteh'd  iiamense  in  dragon  sleqi, 

Fright  the  Atir  tremblera  from  the  shade.— 
To  catch  the  brteze  and  court  the  muse^ 

At  jocund  dawn,  or  erening  grey, 

Oft  shall  my  sandids  bnuh  the  dew* 

That  richly  gem  the  devious  way; 

But  tliee,  staid  eve,  moat  sweet  I  proTS, 

When,  gently  led  by  insect  light. 
Thought  wanders  wild  with  hapless  lot^ 

And  sadness  sighs  along  the  nighl. 

Yes,  sweet  thy  cells  and  raylesa  grOTes, 

Where  lonely  woe*  delight  to  haunt, 

And  wounded  bculs,  like  dying  doTes, 

With  pangs  loo  big  Ibr  utterance  pant  t 
Yon  gloomy  pines,  that  stand  akof. 

With  thick  and  darkly  waiing  locks, 
Amidst  whose  shades,  widi  silent  hoo^ 

The  trembling  deer,  wild  gazing,  stalka; 
The  thickening  cloud,  the  acreeehing  stom, 

The  flashing  lightning's  lurid  glare, 
Tb«  gliding  phantom's  halF-seen  form, 

Though  sad,  not  all  unlovdy  are. 
The  nerve  by  pity  icterwoTe, 
Pale  grieflow  bending  o'er  the  tuer, 
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Ths  poigBHit  lyiDpMhiei  oT  km, 

And  rafieriliB  (Hendihip'a  conSuent  tear ; 
All  tbew  tbeiT  minglad  picuun*  know,-~ 

A  Uule  gold  wudsl  ihe  alloy, 
And  frooi  Itw  poiaonoiu  maM  of  wot, 

Eztnd  a  melancholy  joy: 
Id  tut'i  wont  cup  orbiUei««  apiie, 

Soine  dropi  of  comfort  Hill  us  Ibaiid, 
Id  pain  itaelr  Ibere  ia  delight, 

If  loTcandpity  batbe  the  wound: 
Tbu>  totttt  pale  flowen  in  deseita  Uoam, 

Where  ncnr  plfTc'd  the  aolaTbeanu; 
That  aome  lone  atar,  throogh  miiiiii^ht'a  gliMMll, 

With  trcmuloua  radiance,  dimly  glauiw. — 
Curat  be  the  paaaiona' Moie  alecfi, 

Tlw  maiUe  heart,  the  necTeoTncelt 
Qire  me  lo  lufiei  and  lo  wup, 

But  let,  ah  1  aTer  let  me  feel ! — 
Bnt  aee !  what  foddesi  yonder  noTei  I 

la  it  the  ailTcr-ahaftsd  queen. 
Or  Venua,  with  attendant  loTea 

And  grscea,  gliding  o'er  the  gnenl 
Sweet  «U«am !  aaaiat  my  fearftit  mnas, 

O,  make  htf  mine, — and  thou  (halt  be 
To  future  yean  a  new  Vauduie, 

Thy  Petrarch  I,  my  Laur«  aha. 
Bo  Blill  may  each  leaa  aacred  rill, 

Prom  thee  it!  turbid  tribute  turn, 
And  Heaven  itt  pqreat  dewa  dialU, 

To  feed  thy  ever-Aowing  urn  I 
Softbluahing,  toihy  raka  and  bovera 

May  apring  her  eaiiieat  riaila  bend. 
Deck  fliat  thy  brow  with  Dew-bom  flowsa, 

And  in  herboaom,  warm  thee  and  ddend  t 
N^Iectfbl  of  Pierian  Mreama, 

The  mnae  ahall  drink  thy  richer  ■mi.'n. 
And  Ifd  to  fkncy'a  awacteat  dreama, 

Upon  thine  ntD,  an  annual  Teneeagmre. 

The  leedfl  of  the  illneM  which  has  slready  been  mentioDodt  and 
which  Johnson  compUined  to  one  of  his  friends,  "had  produced 
an  irritability  both  in  body  and  mind,  vhich  yna  tinknows  to  him 
before,"  were  yet  lurking  in  his  frame  ;  and  in  the  antmnn  of  the 
aame  year,  at  Georgetown,  be  was  again  much  reduced  by  a  biliont 
nmittent,  from  which  he  did  not  perfectly  repover  during  the  win- 
ter. Early  in  June,  1797,  he  waa  again  seised  by  a  ferer.  Aa  it 
appeared  slight  at  fint,  he  resisted  the  urgent  adriee  of  bis  friend, 
I>r.  Brownfield,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  northern  climate;  and  pre- 
ferred retreating  to  a  sea-island.  Hers,  however,  his  spirits  for- 
sook him — be  pined  for  the  society  of  those  who  were  precious  to 
Um,  and  especially  for  the  one  comforting  smile  which  Iwd  ehesrsd 
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him  dnring  his  firat  ditorder.    Under  diese  reelings,  he  dictated  < 
from  bis  sick-bed,  the  following  version  from  Ovid's  Tiistia,  which 
seems  to  bsve  been  intended  for  the  object  of  hie  affection,  and  is 
probably  the  last  of  his  productions  : 

Bince  iremUingUInega  btu  unnerT'd  my  own, 

I  must  address  tbse  in  a  ta&nd  uiiluiown, 

'Midu  UTSgB  alruigera  in  e.  foreign  land, 

On  life's  eitrauncst  verge  aghast  I  Kand ; 

Ifidal  cnicl  climcB  and  people  more  unkind, 

What  object!,  think  rou,  occupy  my  mindl 

Here,  gloomy  cioudi  the  cheerleia  landacBpe  load, 

And  air  and  earth  proclaim  the  unua'd  ab  ide. 

Stretch'd,  sick  aikd  unregarded,  here  I  lie, 

And  wildly  cast  around  an  hopeless  eye : 

No  frteoalj  (ace,  with  cheering  amile,  appears, 

No  eye  bolls  stream  with  sympatb^c  tears; 

No  voice  of  music  bids  my  panga  retire. 

Rekindling  in  my  hreaU  Ih'  accuitom'd  fire ; 

No  gentle  accents  through  the  tedioui  day, 

Becile  sweet  tales  to  cheat  the  time  away. 

In  all  I  feel  or  hear  >  foe  I  find, 

And  cT^ry  object  round  me  seems  unkind ; 

With  mingled  Iborni  offends  the  bed  of  down. 

And  in  the  hanginga  angry  demons  frown. 

Here  as  1  pine  all  fiiandleas  and  remote. 
The  pleasing  paat  o'erwbelma  my  laboring  thougfet, — 
By  turns  lost  plcamireapaaa  in  sad  reriew. 
And  all  (hose  pleasures  yield  by  turns  to  you; 
To  you  my  feeble  voice  incessant  cries, — 
I  aee  your  phantom  with  deluded  eyes ; 
And  when  a  thousand  tender  things  Fve  said, 
I  blame  the  silence  oflh'  unonswering  shade  ; 
And  then  thy  friendship  ig  etfeemed  ■  cheat, — 
I  curse  the  name  my  lips  so  oft  repeal  I 
Bui  if  (he  damps  of  death  my  brow  bedew'd. 
And  to  the  roof  my  palsied  tongue  wet«  glued, 
And  skill  werepoa'd  and  remedies  were  vain. 
Thy  soft  approach  would  vanquish  all  my  pain ; 
Thy  healing  voice  would  all  my  sbength  leplaes^ 
And  I  ihould  riae  in  health  to  tby  rmbraee. — 

While  din  disease  my  feeble  frame  deOToya, 
Borne  round  the  giddy  whiri  of  iboughtleas  joys, 
Dost  (boD  forget  thy  lover's  faithflil  name  1 
Or  glows  thy  bosom  with  anothei  flamel 
Ob,  no  I  too  sure,  while  I  remain  unblest, 
All  joys  are  Btrangera  to  thy  anzioDs  breast. 

Soon  shall  the  godi  resume  the  lifh  they  gavs, 

Nor  can  Ihy  prayers  thy  parting  lover  save  ^ — 

But  sure  the  gods  might  grant  this  small  demand, 

At  least  to  perish  in  my  native  land,  CjOOQIc 
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Wbcn  {HODi  bands  my  coU  remaiiismiglit  born, 

And  ml  my  uhm  in  ih'  uncoDtcioiiB  mn, — 

Twere  belter  than  in  foreign  land*  alone 

To  periih  Ihna,  a  flifilive  unknown, 

Had  death  at  onc«  tb'  uneiring  weapon  cast, 
And  one  misfortune  been  my  flret  and  last  1 

Not  deaUi  ilaelf  can  now  afford  relief, 

And  life  Ib  lenglhenM  to  prolong  my  grief; 

Yet  well  I  know  the  last,  ead,  closing  day. 
With  all  Ita  horrors,  is  not  far  away, 
And  I  moat  die  Mpon  a  fiireign  sbore, 
Not  ice  that  fcce,  nor  press  thai  bonm  more ; 
Give  up  my  apiiit  on  thia  lonely  bed, 
No  fhendiy  arm  beneath  my  languid  bead; 
Nor  with  my  eloaing  eye'a  laal  trembling  beam, 
Behold  the  tears  of  sorrow  round  me  stream ; 
Nor  pour  my  latest  sigbs,  with  faltering  sound. 
In  blessings,  on  my  sobbing  friends  around ) 
And  when,  at  latt,  my  soul  rductant  fliee, 
No  band  to  close  my  sunk  and  si^nleas  eyea. 
Vultures  and  wolves  shall  on  ray  body  prey. 
And  my  bonea  whiten  in  the  blaxeofdayl 

At  the  sad  news  I  see  thy  frenzied  air. 
Thy  bands  outstretchedlo  Heav'n  in  fiuitleat  pray^; 
I  hear  tbee  call  my  name  and  tell  our  Iotcs, 
Wild  rushing  through  resounding  vales  and  grovea; 
But,  ah  1  la  wound  that  snowy  breast  forbear, 
Nor  scauer  to  the  winds  that  Bowing  hair ; 
And  think  scarce  leas  from  other  each  was  lorn. 
When  my  first  abaence  thou  wert  doom'd  to  nMmm ; 
'Twas  death  itself  to  wander  far  from  thee. 
And  more,  far  inont  than  this,  a  death  to  DM  I 
But  that  I  knew  thy  l»cast  couU  ne'er  obey, 
I  OMild  command  thy  fruitleas  griefs  away ; 
Nay,  bid  thee  joy  that  all  my  ilia  are  o'er. 
And  grief,  disease  andexile,  vei  no  more. 
At  least,  with  firmness  meet  relenlleas  fala, 
Nor  sink  at  once  beneath  aleasening  weight; 
With  patient  meekneaa  ail  thy  woet  ei>dni«, 
Which  time  may  aoflen,  though  H  cannot  eonl 

la  Aagnat,  1*707,  Johnion  was  prevftikd  apoti  to  retom  to  New 
Tork,  nad  thence  he  went  over  to  Jtmaica,  on  Long  leland.  Here 
his  old  friend*  ngain  flocked  around  him.  Joseph  Oihom  and  his 
brother,  Ch&rtea  OBbom,  were  noremitting  in  Aeir  attentions.  "  la 
my  acquaintance  with  the  world,"  obserred  he,  "  I  hare  seen  no 
parallel  to  their  friendship  and  generosity."  Of  hie  southern 
friends,  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  to  the  last;  and  especially  of  the 
frank  and  liberal  treatment  he  met  with  in  erery  respect  from  his  part- 
ner. Dr.  Brownfield.    His  eyes,  it  is  believed,  were  closed  by 
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Joseph  Osbori),  in  whoie  band-vritiog,  there  is  the  following  cim- 
ple  iDBcription  npon  «  page  of  a  mannaeript  book  which  had  been 
the  property  of  bis  friend :  "  Wm.  M.  Johnaon  died  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  Tuesday  morning,  five  o'clock,  the  twenty-first  of  September, 
1797."  His  tomb  stone  may  still  be  seen  in  a  gave  yard  at  Jamaica, 
His  age  did  not  exceed  six  and  twenty. 

Such  was  the  obscure  career  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  neglected 
poets.  That  he  was  '  a  poet  bom'  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  a  con- 
sideration of  his  character  and  temperament  as  erinced  by  his  life, 
and  attested  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  of  the  genius  manifested 
in  those  of  his  writinge,  which  a  happy  chance  has  preserved  and 
placed  in  my  possession.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  fashion 
in  poetry  between  our  day  and  that  of  Ae  anbject  of  this  memoir, 
all  readers,  capable  of  appreciating  that  essential  spirit  of  poetry 
which  is  independent  of  the  exterior  fashion  of  phrase  and  style,  will 
recognize,  even  in  some  of  the  specimens  whichlhaTeqnoted.adeli- 
cacy  of  sentiment,  combined  with  a  passionate  ardor,  an  enthusiasm 
for  natural  beauty,  with  that  deep  yearning  afler  the  good,  the  true 
and  lovely  iQ  moral  nature  which  most  strongly  characterizes  spirits 
of  Uie  highest  order, — with,  at  the  same  ^me,  a  melody  of  language, 
and  graceful  ease  of  style,  united  to  strength  and  directness, — abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  high  place  among  the  poets 
of  our  country.  Hia  writings  have  never  been  published,  and  hit 
Dame  is  an  unknown  sound  to  the  present  generation.  Hia  life  was 
paseed  in  obscurity,  and  that  perpetual  and  exhausUng  struggle  with 
penury,  which  has  so  often  and  bo  sadly  withered  the  noble  promise 
of  young  genius ;  and  by  the  time  that  his  superior  talents  and  «• 
cellence  of  character  had  raised  him  to  a  social  position,  which  pro- 
mised a  more  prosperous  future  career,  we  see  him  sinking  beneath 
■  premature  blight  of  disease.  In  the  preceding  sketch,  I  have 
attempted  to  make  the  narrative  tell  at  once  the  story  of  Johnson's 
genius  and  qualities  of  character.  To  render  him  justice,  in  both 
points  of  view,  his  attainments  and  conduct  moat  be  compared 
with  his  chances ;  and  when  we  consider  his  nameless  origin,  the 
desultory  scraps  of  education  which  his  early  circumstances  per- 
mitted him,  the  many  temptations  which  he  was  subjected,  both 
from  his  poverty  and  the  society  into  which  he  was  necessarily 
often  cast,  die  former  must  be  acknowledged  to  hare  been  such  as 
to  entitle  his  memory  at  least  to  this  slight  and  tardy  attempt  to 
rescue  it  from  oblivion- 
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At  the  condusion  of  our  last  aumber,  we  staled  thai  thft  Sponiah  povci  in  ths 
■Dithem  Kdiona  of  South  AraericH,  haTing  been  malcrlBlljr  reduced  bj  the  deftal  of 
the  Royaliita  at  Citraboba,  on  the  S4ih  of  June,  I8S1,  wai  aderwaida  conipleul; 
extinguished  beibre  the  end  of  1623 ;  and  that  those  two  sections  having  been  united 
nnder  a  RfpuUican  Conatitution  into  one  State  called  Colombia,  bad  resolred  to  em- 
ploy Ibur  fcircea  in  the  liberation  of  ftuito  and  Peru. 

For  this  purpose,  Oeneral  Sucre  was  dcipatcbMl  in  18SS  by  BoUtot,  at  the  bead  of  a 
Colombioa  army,  intoQuito,  where  he  had  aeveral  engagemenia  doubtful  intbeirlsaM 
with  the  Royalist  forces,  Mmmaitded  by  the  President,  Samano,  and  Oeneral  Cms- 
Margeon.  He  was,  however,  soon  eftCT  reinfonxd  by  Bolirar  at  tbn  head  of  fl-««b 
troops,  and  the  Roytdists  were  lanquiahed  suecesslTely  at  Bombona  and  Pichincha; 
after  the  latter  anion,  the  Spaniards  capitulated,  and  having  been  sufTered  to  with- 
draw from  auiio,  thst  section  was  completely  occupinl  by  the  Colombians.  Suora 
eaiered  the  city  of  Q.uito  on  the  SSd  ofMay,  182S,  and  having  neruited  his  troop*, 
[HCBsed  his  caurse  southward  towards  Upper  Peru,  a  region  east  of  the  Andes,  whioh 
fcnned  the  noithwot  portion  of  (he  Ticeroyaliy  of  La  Plata,  and  was  tbcD  entirety 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  Bolivar  traversed  the  country  near  the  Pacific,  and 
Mtabll^ed  his  heail-qoarlen  at  Quayaquil,  a  lai^  aeapoil  town  belonging  to  Pers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Chilian  forces  acting  also  tor  the  liberation  of  Peru,  under 
Lord  Cochrane  and  Oeneral  San  Martin,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  tbemselvea 
•t  Pisco,  on  the  coast  of  that  country,  not  &r  from  Lima,  whera  they  received  in  the 
fellttflSSO,  prapasilions  for  aceinnniDdation,  made  by  the  Viceroy  Pezuela,  agraeabtf 
to  the  general  orders  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  These  propositions  wera  rejeetad,  and 
the  people  of  Peru  aroused  by  the  successes  ofthe  independents,  began  loezhibil  signs 
of  insubordination ;  (he  important  city  of  Ouayaquil  had  already  declared  in  Ikvor 
of  the  palriotR,  and  Lima  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  an  (hsurrectioa. 

In  January,  1821,  Peiuela  was  removed  from  the  Vicwegal  aathority  by  his  owa 
officers,  and  General  La  Sema  was  placed  in  his  stead ;  this  measure  Is  suppoaed  U 
have  beenoceaBltmed.bythe  known  attachment  of  Peiueta  to  the  cause  of  abaolutiMBi 
vhereas  La  Sema  was  devoted  to  constitutional  principles,  which  wera  also  pTO> 
(eased  by  the  mnjorily  of  the  Spanish  array  in  Pern.  The  change  however  produced 
BO  good  effects  to  the  BoyalisU  in  that  country,  and  the  disaffection  of  the  peopla 
daily  increasing,  the  new  Viceroy  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Lima,  which  wm, 
in  consequence,  occupied  by  the  Chilian  forces  on  the  8th  of  July.  Son  Martin  im- 
tnediotely  assumed  the  tide  of  Snprcnu  pTnttelcr  of  Pern,  in  which  character  he 
■mnmoned  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies,  levied  taxes,  confiscated  property, 
caused  persons  to  be  arrested  and  executed,  instituted  orders  of  nobility  and  knight- 
kood,  and  committed  numberless  other  acis  of  folly,  injustice,  and  violence.  Cocb- 
tone,  a  mild  man,  took  no  new  titles,  and  killed  nobody;  aontenting  bimKlf  with 
Ming  his  coffera  in  the  ooM  unabUrusive  manner. 

In  this  state,  Pem  remained  for  more  than  a  year.  The  Viceroy  estaUished  Mrs- 
•df  at  Cnico,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes ;  Qcnerals  Canlemc  and  Valdea,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  forces  near  the  PaciGe,  maintained  the  Royal  cause  in 
some  diatr'ets,  and  oceaiionally,  by  approaching  Lima,  aronted  San  Martin  lo  action. 
At  length,  the  Colombians  having  c<HK[urTed  QnUo,  appeared  on  the  Irontien  of 
Peru,  and  Bolivar,  innted  the  Protector  lo  conler  with  him  at  Ouayaquil.  TheeaD 
was  obeyed  by  San  Martin,  and  the  two  Gbielii  met  at  the  placs  indicated,  on  ths 
KA  of  July,  1892.    What  psMcd  at  this  inlorvtsw  ii  not  knovB ;  its  '— -HIrts 
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nniUa  wm  the  nnion  of  ftuiio  •nd  GiuynquU  to  ths  Colombinm  RcpuUie, 
and  the  engsgnnent,  oa  Ihe  part  of  the  lauer,  by  &  »lemn  xtaty  to  employ  tS 
ita  effbite  in  the  libr^on  of  Pinu.  San  Monin,  after  hii  mum  to  Lima,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  abdieated  his  powers,  and  withdrew  lo  Chili,  when  be  in 
like  manner  miireTidered  his  command  in  the  seirice  of  that  country;  Lord  Cochran* 
also  shortly  atUr  retired  from  the  Pacific,  anJ  leofliis  aid  to  the  Bl'aziliaiia  in  expel- 
ling  (he  Europcsos  ftxxn  their  country. 

The  entraiMC  of  the  Colombians  into  Peru  gave  regularity  and  conaiitency  to  the 
«fio«a  of  the  Independents,  whose  forces  were  by  the  inpulse  thiu  given  increawd 
in  numbeia,  and  improved  in  discipline.  The  Spaniards,  however,  mainuined  tb^ 
ground  with  their  usual  brarery  and  perseverance,  and,  under  Canlerac  and  Valdes,, 
completely  defeated  a  portion  of  the  tiberatiikg  army  commanded  by  Cteneral  AlTft- 
rado,  on  ilia  Slst  of  January,  1933;  many  amaller  actions  subsequently  took  place 
between  them  and  the  insurgenta,  in  consequence  of  which,  Lima  was  occupied  by 
each  party  in  succeasion.  Bolivar  at  last'  esiablished  himself  in  that  CBpilal,  and 
having  been  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  Qovemmenl  by  the  Peruvinns,  employed 
tbem  with  great  skill  and  discretion,  in  restoring  order  and  in  rendering  aniisble  lbs 
naourcea  of  the  country.  In  Upper  Peru,  Sucre  waa  at  tba  same  lime  eihibitiog 
jreat  energy  and  lalenl,  in  organiiing  the  means  of  offence,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
a  decisive  blow  at  the  Spanish  power  in  that  region;  and  the  respect  which  the  two 
Colombian  chiefs  tbua  secured  for  themselves  and  their  foUowen,  gave  strong  assur- 
ancea  of  the  oltimate  success  of  their  eflbrta. 

In  this  manner  the  year  iH23,  and  part  of  1894,  passed,  without  any  delenninatim 
of  the  question.  The  Spaniards  received  no  asaiatance  from  Europs,  and  their  num-  ' 
beta  were  daily  diminishing,  while  the  efficacy  of  their  movements  waa  paralysed  by 
diisensioiu  among  their  chiefs;  it  has  even  be  asserted,  that  after  the  restoration  of 
the  abaolute  power  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  1823,  the  Viceroy  La  5ema  proposed 
la  tlie  Independent  Chiefs.Io  unite  with  hira,  in  converting  Peru  into  a  conatituiional 
iBonBKhy,  with  a  Spanish  Prince  on  its  throne.  If  such  a  proposition  were  made, 
there  is  Bo  reason  U>  believe  that  it  was  considered  with  any  favor  by  Bolivar,  who 
appear*  to  have  been  at  hU.  limes  bent  upon  expelling  the  Europeans. 

On  the  Gth  of  August,  1824,  Bolivar  brought  the  Royal  forees,  opposnl  to  him,  under 
Canteroc  to  a  general  action  near  Junin,  where  the  latter  weie  signally  defeated,  and 
Kffccd  to  retire  into  Upper  Peru;  the  only  important  poailioD  afterwards  held  by 
them,  between  (he  Andes  and  (he  Pacific,  being  the  fbnreas  ofCaUao..  Sucre  likewisa 
having  collected  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  determined  to  risk  nn  action  wilh  his  op- 
ponents in  Upper  Pent;  and  they  having  been  reinforced  by  (ha  remains  of  Csn- 
terac's  division  from  ibe  lower  country,  showed  no  disposition  to  avoid  it.  The 
two  parties  aller  some  ^me  spent  in  manceuvring  and  In  petty  actions,  at  length  met 
<»i  (be  9th  of  December,  on  the  plain  of  Ayacucbo,  near  the  town  orODamanga, 
where  the  Spanish  forcea  were  totally  overthrown,  and  the  Viceroy  La  Seina.wB> 
made  prisoner.  Canlerac  who  then  assumed  the  command  of  the  defealed  tioopa, 
proposed  a  capitulation,  by  the  terms  of  which  all  the  Royalist  forces  were  to  quit 
Ameriea;  these  propositiona  having  been  accepted  by  Sucre,  the  Spaniards  wen 
conducled  to  Arica,  and  thence  sent  in  British  vessds  to  Europe,  Generals  Olonela 
aod  Rodil,  who  were  at  the  head  of  ihu  Royalists  remaining  in  Lower  Pern,  bow- 
ever,  refused  to  submit  to  (he  provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  continued  for  some  tima 
afterwards  to  maintain  a  fniiiless  opposition  lo  the  independence  of  tbia  country; 
Olaneta  was  at  last  df^feated  and  killed,  and  the  troops  under  his  command  dispersed' 
ontheSd  of  April,  1805;  and  Rodil  having  held  out  the  fortressofCallao  until  beand 
bis  men  were  reduiied  to  the  utmost  misery  by  famine,  finally  aurrendered  his  post,  by 
Mpitulation,on  the  23d  of  January,  1S26,  A  few  Royalist  troops  who  bad  retoinail 
poasesslon  of  (he  Island  of  Chiloc,  near  Chill,  about  the  same  time  evacuated  ths 
oonntry,  and  every  sign  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  authority  thus  dis^peared 
front  South  America. 
Ths  victory  of  Ayacucho  sceored  the  independence  of  Upper  Pern.    The  pet^ 
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of tbii  eomilTf,  bowerer,  win  areiM  to  political  noion,  either  vUh  Feni,  or  with  I« 
Flala,  to  wUch  latter  thcf  had  been  atUtebed  under  the  Spaniih  autlionty,  and  titj 
deteiroined  (o  ftirm  a  separate  Repubbo.  With  thiTview  an  Aaaembly  of  Deputiea 
waa  held  at  ChuquiBsca,  which,  on  the  6lh  of  Aug^iM,  16S5,  prodaimed  the  ind*- 
pendence  of  the  country,  and  beetoired  on  it  the  title  of  Bolivia,  in  honor  of  biia  to 
wboM  efibru  they  attributed  their  liberation  from  the  yi^  of  Spajn.  Bolirar  w«a 
■t  the  aanie  time  requested  lo  draw  up  a  plan  of  a  conatitution  for  the  new  Stale, 
nnd  Sucre  innateil  with  the  title  of  Grand  Manhnl  of  Ayacucho,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Oovemmenl  until  its  institutions  could  be  tbue  fiaolly  detnnnined  on. 

In  Peru,  after  the  commencement  of  the  rerolution  many  attempts  were  made  by 
nany  eonalltuent  bodies  to  arrange  a  fonn  of  goTenunenc  for  the  country.  In  1GS3, 
a  lepublican  constitution,  neariy  reormbling  that  of  Colombia,  was  drawn  up,  bat 
its  adoption  was  deferred  on  aecount  of  the  anseltlcd  condition  of  things.  On  the 
10th  of  Febniary,  1825,  a  Congress  met  at  Lima,  into  the  haada  of  which  BoUtbt 
surrendered  his  dictatorial  power ;  he,  howevw,  waa  soon  after  prerdled  on  to  re- 
snme  it,  and  to  appoint  at  the  same  time  a  Council  of  Admin  ialration,  which  waa  to 
aid  hint,  until  apian  ofgorenuneni  could  be  de&iitiTely  determined.  Thia  Coii> 
gnm,  like  the  others,  separated  without  coming  to  any  reaolution  upon  the  mallei 
for  which  it  was  MSerobled,  and  Peru  continued  for  another  year  subject  to  theviB 
of  one  individual. 

Meanwhile,  Bolivar,  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  CongT«M  of  Upper  Pen,  yi- 
aited  that  coimtry,  and  presented  a  constitutional  code,  which  waa,  nithont  hoila- 
tion,  adopted,  .and  put  into  execution.  This  form  of  goTemment  can  nehhcr  ba 
called  republican  nor  monarchical ;  il  waa  intended,  or  ostensibly  intended,  by  ila 
firmer,  to  comtane  the  advantages  of  both  eystems,  to  insure  the  energy  of  actioir, 
aupposed  lo  be  inherent  in  the  former,  with  the  wisdom  in  council,  and  the  cbeeka 
upon  abuse  of  power,  which  should  arise  from  the  latter.  The  chief  of  the  Slate, 
was  a  President  elected  for  life,  entirely  irreaponsible,  and  having  power  to  appoint, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  a  Vioe  President,  who  waa  to  sucoeed 
him.  The  Legislature  consisted  of  three  bodies,  the  members  of  two  of  which  held 
their  seals  for  life,  and  those  of  the  third  for  four  yean ;  vacancies  in  aach  of  these 
bodiea  were  filled  by  choice  of  its  own  members,  from  among  a  certain  number  of 
persons  pR^>oeed  by  electoTH,  who  were  themselves  elected  by  the  citiEcni.  We  can 
not  extend  out  analyais  of  this  constitution  fiirther;  nor  can  we  pretend  topronmmoe 
Dpon  ita  duraeter,  without  assigTiing  reasons  for  our  judgment.  We  shall  merely 
add,  that  it  is  generally  considered,  as  the  most  absurd  scheme  of  govermnent  ever 
devised.  This  constitution  was  proclaimed  at  Choquisaca  on  the  23d  ofDecember; 
General  Sucrs  was  elected  President,  and  was  also  allowed  to  retain  two  thouaaiid 
Colombiana  in  his  service. 

Having  completed  this  woilr,  Bolivar  returned  to  Lima,  where  he  was  prc^ariog 
to  impose  the  efune  system  on  Peru,  preliminary  to  its  adoption  in  Colombia;  when  ha 
waa  recalled  to  the  latter  country  by  disturbancea  in  the  northern  departinents.  H« 
quitted.  Lima  in  September,  1S26,  having  committed  the  direction  of  the  State  and 
the  charge  of  proenring  the  adoption  of  the  Bolivian  constitution  to  Oeneral  Andraa 
Santa  Cruz,  in  wbidi  he  waa  to  be  aided  by  the  services  of  a  large  body  of  Colom- 
bian troops.  By  various  mancniviea  tbe  plans  of  Bolivar  were  carried  into  opera> 
tion;  a  treaty  of  confederacy  was  formed  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  a  constitutional 
code,  similar  in  all  its  principal  provisions,  to  that  of  Bolivia,  received  the  apparent 
assent  of  the  Peruvians,  and  waa  accordingly  proclaimed  at  Lima  on  the  6th  of  De- 
oember,  183G,  and  Bolivar  was  elected  President  of  Peru.  Circnmstances,  however^ 
soon  showed,  thai  tbe  assent  of  the  Pemvians  to  these  aTTangements  was  not  real;  Ibr 
oathe96lbofJannBry  fallowing,  the  new  system  wss  completely  overthrown  by  the 
people  of  Lima,  without  any  meosnra  having  been  taken  by  Santa  Ciue  or  by  tbe 
Colombian  troops,  for  it*  support.  The  Constitution  of  ISSB  waa  replaeed,  nnttl  a 
Bsw  CoDgreM  cotild  determine  with  regard  to  the  form  of  Qovemmept,  aitd  tlw  Co- 
laabiuiiKM(w,atth«iioviinqtwtt,'wanWBipgtt«dtoan«ynqniL    TbeConpeM 
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nut  in  June,  1B37,  and  pro* iskully  conGnncd  Iha  Constiliuioa  of  1BZ3 ;  Santa  Cna 
wu  wiu  on  a.  miwioD  to  Chili,  and  General  Lb  Mar  vu  made  President 

Bolivar  had  been  recalled  &om  Peru  to  Colombia,  by  urgent  cueumdancea,  Iha 
nmotecaiueaofwhich  cannot  even  as  yet  bcezidained.  InitKlaUerpoitof  18M,Iw 
had  been  reelected  qb  PitEidenl  of  Colombia,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  little  aati*- 
fied  with  the  honor,  and  to  have  lefl  the  odminiitretion  of  affoin  entirely  to  Saa- 
tander,  who  had  alio  a  second  time  been  chosen  ns  Vice  President.  In  tlie  spring  of 
1896,  Geneiai  Facz,  an  officer  dlBtinguiabed  for  the  tyrannical  nature  of  his  dlipou- 
tion,  ai  well  as  for  hia  courage,  on  occaaion  of  aome  disagreement  with  the  ciiil  au- 
thorities in  the  Venezuelun  Depnrlmenta  of  Colombia,  declared,  that  they  ihould  no 
long^i  form  part  of  the  Republic,  and  in  this  resolution  he  wns  supporicd  by  the  gieal 
masa  of  the  people.  Saiitnnder,  on  reci:iving  news  of  tliia,  prepared  to  send  Gmom 
against  Poezj  hut  ere  he  could  cullect  tliem,  a  aimil»r  sccesaioii  was  tim^tencd  in  the 
■DUth,  where  the  Dcpailincnls  of  Guiynquil,  Q.uJlo,  and  snnip  others  had  resolved 
that  (he  whole  powers  of  the  Stale  should  be  confided  to  Eolivtir,  as  the  only  means 
of  terminating  llie  anarcliy  then  pervading  every  part  of  Coloinliin.  Under  these 
circuinatancea,  Boliviir  left  Peru,  but  whether  to  rislore  quiet  or  ID  foment  the  diatur- 
bancea  and  profit  by  them,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  witli  certainty.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  Iiis  object  was  to  obtain  (lie  adoption  of  t)ie  Bolivian  ConalitulioD 
in  Colombia  at  once;  and  that  the  movements  in  Venezuela  und  at  the  south  had 
been  prepared  hy  him,  as  the  meana  of  freeing  himself  from  the  n.^liictiQns  of  the  ex- 
isting ayatem. 

At  Guayaquil  Ire  refused  the  dictatorship  offered  to  him,  and  recommended  that  a 
general  convenlioQ  should  be  called  for  deicmiiiiing  upon  a  new  plan  of  govemmtnl. 
The  same  recommendation  he  repealed  at  Bogota,  wherB  it  was  received  with  but 
little  favour,  and  he  then  passed  on  to  Comccns,  in  which  llie  disturbances  subsided 
at  his  approach.  Whnlever  may  have  been  his  plans  for  the  future,  llitry  Were  de- 
ranged by  the  news  which  he  there  received,  of  llie  overthrow  of  his  Constitution  in 
Perti;  and  still  more  by  tlie  derided  opjiosition  Id  bis  sysiim,  monifefled  by  the  Co- 
lombian troops,  whom  he  had  left  in  (lint  eountry.  These  hitter,  headed  by  a  Colonel 
Buslamenie,  on  reluming  from  Peru  thmti^''  GMaymguil,  hod  declared  in  oppoaiiion 
to  the  proceedings  of  that  and  the  neighboring  deparlmenla  in  proposing  to  invRH 
Bolivar  with  the  dictatorship,  and  had  employed  themselves  in  resloring  obedience 
to  the  ConElitution.  The  army  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  depended  on  for  (he  enforca- 
incnt  of  an  arbitrary  sysicni ;  a  slill  more  hitler  disappointment  was,  however,  in 
Mm,  for  the  IdbeTalor  of  Colombia  and  Peru. 

Tbe  Bolivians  soon  found  themselves  as  lillle  content  with  their  form  of  Qovem- 
mant  a*  tlie  Peruvians,  and  a  consjiiracy  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
it,  and  of  freeing  llie  country  from  the  presence  of  Sucre  and  his  Colombians.  Tbt 
PnuvianGavciimienttooIt  port  with  the  nialeontenis,  and  sent  nn  aimy  under  Colo- 
nel Gaiuarra  to  their  support ;  on  its  approach  ths  Fresideiit  of  Bolivia  prepared  f<H 
defence,  but  finding  himself  obunduntil  by  llie  whole  of  the  people,  Ire  entered  ioKi 
negotiations  wi(h(3ainarrn  which  terminated  in  his  agreeing  on  the  <jili  of  July,  1838, 
to  quit  the  country  with  his  Colombians-  Accordingly,  a  conatiluent  asscmoly  hav- 
ing been  convened,  (he  President,  on  the  Qd  of  Aui^usl,  resided  his  office,  and  wait 
with  Ills  soldiers  to  a  port  on  the  Pnci£c,  finm  which  (hey  look  shipping  for  Guaya- 
quil. The  Congress  then  elcclod  General  Andres  Snnln  Crui  to  act  as  President  until 
a  more  permanent  form  of  government  could  be  established. 

These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  much  ill  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pern 
and  Colombia;  and  crolong,a  war  wascommenced  between  the  twocountries.  Thi 
Peruvians,  under  (heir  President,  I,nmar,  invaded  the  soulhcm  provincci  of  Colom- 
bia, which  (hey  endeavored  to  atlnch  to  their  own  Republic,  on  the  ground,  that  that 
had  formed  port  of  the  Viceroyalty  orPeru^  and  having  token  Guayaquil  with  bM 
little  opposilion,  tliey  marched  towards  Cluilo.  They  were,  however, met  on  tbeSSth 
of  February,  1S39,  in  a  pass  of  (he  Andes,  called  Taiqui,  and  there  defeated  by  ths 
Colombians  under  Sucre,  who  was  anxious  tl>  avenge  the  evils  which  be  had  suft- 
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taintd  from  them.  The  consequence  of  tliii  nctkin,  vu  a  conTention  dicljltd  bf 
SUEEC,  fLgieeabljr  to  which,  ihe  PeruTians  renounced  forevei,  the  cUiniB  adranccd 
bj  them  to  the  Boulhem  territory  of  Colombia,  and  both  partiea  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Bolivia.  The  ill  Bucceas  of  Lumar  in  this  eipeditloQ  rendend 
him  unpopular,  and  on  his  return  to  Lima,  he  found  his  povera  luurpcd  bj  Genent 
FoeDIe;  the  anny  being  also  against  him,  ha  leaigncd  Ids  office  as  President,  and 
vaa  sent  to  Guatemala  where  he  soon  after  died.  Gomarra,  who  had  arranged  all  ths 
apposition  lo  Lamar,  waa  then  elected  President,  his  coadjutor,  Fitente,  being  at 
tlte  same  lime  made  Vice  FreaidenL 

In  Chili,  O'Higgins  had  been  displaced  from  his  Supreme  DirectQiship  in  1823, 
And  many  attempts  were  afterwards  made  there,  as  in  Peru,  la  fix  some  plan  of  bA- 
nunistration  for  the  country.  The  wildest  anarchy,  however,  continued  to  preiail 
throughout  it  for  many  years,  there  being  neither  general  intelligence  nor  honesty 
amoag  the  people,  nor  any  of  chat  character  or  talent  among  the  rulers,  which  could 
eaaUe  one  man  to  bead  the  others  under  liis  will.  Generals  Prieto  and  Freyre  weB 
lor  some  time  tlie  most  prominent  persons,  in  one  or  other  of  whose  nimics,  constitu- 
tions were  aitcrnalcly  promulgated  and  overthrown;  finally,  however,  Prieto  suc- 
ceeded in  eslablisliing  himself  in  power,  and  Freyre  took  refuge  in  Peru.  Under 
Prieto's  authority,  the  lust  Con^tilution  was  signed,  on  the  2id  of  May,  1833;  it 
appears  to  be  more  rntiansl  in  its  provisions  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

The  firat  Conslilucnt  Congress  of.  Ln  Phtln  osscmbled  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1817, 
issued  a  Prarhianal  Ihgulalion  for  the  Goixniinent  of  that  section  until  a  constitu- 
tion could  be  devised  and  adopted.  But  tlic  country  soon  after  began  to  be  divided 
into  Eeparote  sections,  in  each  of  which  endeavours  were  mode  to  establbh  an  inds- 
pendent  Slate.  General  Artig.is  [tiled  tlie  counlry  on  tlic  eastern  side  of  the  river  of 
La  Plata,  with  despotic  power,  although  the  Brazilians  occupied  its  capital  Monle- 
Tideo.  The  nonliweslern  portion  as  we  have  seen,  ereeied  itself  into  a  separate 
State  in  IU'21,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia;  and  tlic  other  western  provinecs  admitted 
a  doubtful  dependence  upon  lite  Central  Government  cstablishtd  at  BuiMios  Ayres. 
This  de]>endeni;i;  appeared  to  bo  more  firmly  esiablishcd  in  ISili,  wlienaConstitution 
was  ogrcod  upon  for  the  counlry,  which  was  thenci-furth  styled,  tlic  Argentine  B»- 
|)ublic;  but  the  war  going  on  with  Brazil,  exhausted  Uie  resources  of  tlic  n.-ition,  and 
disturbances  of  course  look  place  in  the  army  and  niiiong  the  people.  Pr^'sidenls  and 
Directors  succeeded  each  other  with  rn[iidily,  llic  parly  resi.'jning  or  di'iwsed  being 
in  more  than  one  iuslancccxeculcd;  disorder  reigned  in  all  tlie  cilics.  and  theeountry 
was  rendered  desolate.  At  length,  in  18-28,  peace  w.is  made  with  Bi-.ir.ll,  on  condi- 
lioa  that  the  Banda  Oriental,  a  country  on  tlic  eastrrn  side  of  tlie  river  La  Plata, 
ahoiild  remain  indt-iiLiident  ofboth  parties;  lli:  Brazilian!',  in  eons"r|ucnrf,  evacuated 
Hontcvidi;o,  and  ti.e  new  State  took  tlie  name  of  the  Clsj.h'iaf!!  ynUie  of  Uruguay. 

While  tliLso  events  were  occurring  in  S.jiilli  An.crlci,  tlu;  svipreniocy  ofSpoln  bad 
been  more  speedily  and  rooro  unexpectedly  overthrou-n  in  Mexico,  where  it  bod  ap- 
peared to  bu  firnily  ro-oatablislied. 

After  the  dialU  of  Morelos,  the  dismissal  oflhcMcTiean  Congress  by  Teran,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  Alina  and  his  fotluwcrs,  the  iio]>es  of  the  partisans  of 
independence;  siink,whiletlicsyste]niif  energy  ontlie  one  hand,  and  of  conciliation  on 
the  otlier,  pursued  by  lbs  Viceroy  Apodaca,  rapidly  overthrew  or  disarmed  tha 
enemies  of  tlie  Spiinish  siiprtmncy.  Muiiy  of  the  insur-^nl  chiefs  accepted  the  in- 
demnity offend,  and  of  tliosc  wlio  continued  in  arms  thrrs  was  no  one  to  whom  the 
rest  would  yield  obedience;  each,  abiiolute  among  his  own  immediate  follower*, 
would  brook  no  iiilcrferencc  on  the  port  of  anollier  Icndrr,  and  combination  of  mov». 
menls  araonK  tlieni  was  thus  always  rendered  impossible  by  mutual  jealousies  and 
miatiust.  Under  these  circumatBnces,  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  becoming 
merely  a  series  of  contests  between  tho  legal  authorities  and  hordes  of  banditti;  lb* 
wealthy  and  intelligent  part  of  the  populmiim  looked  to  the  standard  of  Spain  ai  the 
■ymbol  of  order,  and  there  woa  every  prospect  that  quiet  would  be  gradually 
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Among  other  meana  ofcoDuUBtion,  the  employtncnt  of  Amerfeam  in  oIBera  of  tnlM, 
|jnifU,  and  honor,  waa  found  to  be  veiy  eScocioui ;  the  native  fonea,  which  were  al 
tliat  time  numerona  and  well  diaciplined,  bad  hj  good  treatment  and  by  the  pro- 
per diatKbution  of  rewards  BOd  promotions,  been  rendered  more  onhesitating  agent* 
of  the  Royal  power,  and  more  inTeterala  in  their  hatred  to  the  insurgents  than  lh« 
European  troops  themselTca.  The  inferior  dergy,  also,  who  were  nearly  alt  Ameri- 
enna,  and  who  had  belbre  the  arnval  of  Apodaca,  been  the  principal  instigators  of 
rebellion,  withdrew  in  a  great  degree  their  opposition  to  the  Spanish  supremacy, 
■fter  the  elevation  of  Don  Antonio  ^erez,  a  Mexican  priest  of  great  talents  and  cha- 
ncier, to  the  biahoprick  of  PuebU,  the  second  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  country- 
While  things  were  thus  under  the  wise  system  puisned  by  Apodaca,  letnnting  to 
their  tbnner  condition,  and  the  revolution  in  Mexico  waa  becoming  a  men  matter  of 
Inuory,  the  Viceroy  received  the  news  of  the  proclamslion  of  the  Spanish  Consti- 
tution at  Cisdiz ;  and  he  was  shortly  alter  commanded  by  the  Government  of  Madrid, 
lo  re-estabhah  that  ayatem  in  the  dominions  anbject  to  his  aathority.  Thii  was  done; 
the  pieas  was  freed  from  preceding  restrictions,  eleiSiona  of  provincial  and  munidpal 
ofieert,  and  of  depntieito  the  Cortes  were  held,  and  the  inaui^enti  were  invited  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  accept  the  now  instilalions  offered  lo  them,  with  entire 
pardon  fbr  post  oSencea.  As  might  have  been  anticipsled,  the  whole  country  waa 
a^ntbrownintoaferment  by  these  proceedings;  the  bopea  of  the  partisBDa  of  inde- 
pendence were  reviTcd,  new  projecta  for  a  separation  from  Spain  were  formed,  and 
discussion!  loab  place  openly  reelecting  the  specie!  of  govertunent  which  might  be 
moat  proper  for  the  future  State. 

These  signs  of  approaching  diaturiiances  continued  increaaing,  until  the  24lh  of 
February,  1831,  when  the  revolution  again  burst  forth  at  the  town  of  Iguola,  between 
Mexico  and  Acapulco.  The  elmunstancea  which  led  diractty  to  thia  revolution 
cannot  aa  yet  be  stated  with  confidence;  there  is,  however,  a  weight  of  evidenee  auffi- 
dent  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  were  the  following : 

The  Viceroy,  Apodaca,  was oji^iosed,  from  principle,  to  the  Spanish  Constitution; 
and  he  lent  his  aid  very  unwillingly  to  its  establiahment  in  Meiico,  where  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  employed  by  the  partiaana  of  independence  as  a  powerful  means  of 
advancing  their  own  views.  When  this  anticipation  was  confirmed,  he  determined 
to  attempt  the  bold  measure  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  absolute  aovereign  in 
Mexico,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  prevent  that  valuable  possession  from  being  lost  to 
Spain.  In  these  views  he  felt  assured  of  the  coincidence  oflheclergy,  who  were  irri' 
tated  by  the  Hbolilloo  of  many  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  confiscation  of  church 
property  fay  the  Cortes;  but  for  the  execution  of  it,  a  military  foree  would  be  re- 
quired, and  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  troops  who,  as  well  as 
their  officers,  were  generally  attached  to  the  Constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, he  thought  that  he  might  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  native  fbrcea,  who, 
aa  before  stated,  were  numerous,  well  disciplined,  and  had  always  shown  them- 
adves  active  and  unscrupulous  agents  of  despolism.  To  the  arms  of  the  latter,  and 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  he  resolved  to  trust  for  the  (iilfilnient  of  his  design;  and 
the  direction  of  its  execution  was  committed  to  one,  in  whom  each  of  those  classes 
placed  great  confidence. 

Augustin  Iturbide  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  these  paper*  as  a  daring 
and  determined  foe  to  the  independents  in  Mexico.  This  man  had,  byhis  gallantry 
and  SUCCESS,  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  was,  in 
1S16,  the  commander  of  the  province  of  Ctuanaxuato  and  the  surrounding  country, 
when  he  suddenly  retired  from  the  army,  or  was  privately  dismissed,  in  consequenes, 
as  it  is  supposed,  of  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  fidelity.  Certain  it  is,  that  be  had 
held  secret  correspondences,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  the  chieb  of  the  insnr- 
genta,  and  bad  received  oflTere  of  high  commands  ttorti  them.  In  his  retirement,  Icnr- 
bide  devoted  himself  to  religions  exerdses,  and  labored,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  extend  his  eonnactions  among  the  clergy ;  in  this  he  succeeded  fblly,  and  at  the  thne 
to  wHch  we  now  refer,  be  wai  aa  highly  eateemed  lor  the  aanetityof  hi*  cfaaneUraa 
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Iw  had  fbnniu'ly  been  Ibr  id  nilhlcssn^s.  Ha  had  trlrnda  anJ  panisani  Ihreughout 
the  whole  country,  and  when,  BgTeeabljr  to  the  Imilstion  of  ihe  Vi«roy,  ibout  ihe 
«iii  of  ItlSO,  he  accepted  a  command  in  the  anny,  his  rc-inatalemenl  waa  hailed  with 
cnihitaUam  by  [he  soldiery  and  the  people. 

In  the  month  »{  February,  1821,  Iiurbide  Ipn  the  city  of  Mexico  to  lake  the  coiD< 
Diandof  ■  large  natiTefi»ce,oatRiiihly  with  aview  to  ad  a!;aia>l  [be  insurgents  in  tba 
aoolh,  who,  under  Gaerr«ro,  were  again  becomnig  formidable ;  it  is,  however,  sup- 
pom)  that  he  waa  really  charged  to  keep  in  check  tlie  Spanish  troops,  irlw  Were  prio- 
«ip^ly  cctlocted  in  that  quarter,  whilst  the  Vir^roy  shoulcl  declara  the  re-BBUbliab- 
mentof  Iha  authority  of  the  abaohite  Sovereign  at  the  capiloL 

Thus  far,  we  have  staled  what  appear  to  have  been  the  lacta  {  the  remainder  of 
Iturbtde's  proceedings  are  well  known.  On  tlie  ^th  of  February,  1^1,  he  aasembled 
the  chief  offieen  of  hia  aimy  at  Igusla,  and  pmentcd  to  them  a  set  of  propositioni 
fiir  the  institution  of  a  national  gotemmcnl  in  M<iiino,  which  ore  termed  in  the 
history  of  thai  onintry,  7*!  Plan  of  Igtuiia.     The  amount  of  these  proposition* 

1.  That  Me»ice  should  form  an  independent  empire,  the  crown  of  which  ahoirid 
be  offered 'to -tha  King  of  Spain,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  rrftisal,  (o  the  other  Prince* 
«f  hii  family  in  succesaion,  upon  condition  that  the  person  accepting  it  should 
realde  in  the  coontry,  and  shouH  sweaf  to  observe  a  con«[i[ulion  to  be  fiied  by  a 
Con  gram; 

2.  Thai  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^n  shonid  be  supported,  and  ihe  rights,  immo- 
oities,  and  properly  of  its  clergy  should  be  preaeiTcd  and  aecurwl  -, 

3.  That  all  the  qctual  inhHbi[[in[s  of  Mexico,  whatever  might  be  their  birth  placa 
«r descent,  should  enjoy  the  aame  civil  rights; 

These  three  propositions  were  termed  the  Tie  Ihrti  Ovarantea,  anA  an  army  wa« 
*o  be  raised  (br  their  eatabliahment  and  defence.  This  plan  is  giTkenilly  auppoaed  to 
have  bean  drawn  up  by  the  beads' of  the  religions  congregation  of  the  Profeia  in 
Jdeiieo,  under  the  direction  of  iha  Bishop  of  Pueblo,  who  waa  one  of  the  most  at- 
tached friends  of  Iiurbide ;  the  latter,  however,  always  insialed  that  he  himself  had 
'been  the  sole  deviser  of  it,  ritliough  he  admits  that  it  was  afaown  to  and  approved  by 
the  other  persons  mentioned. 

The  proposed  arrangements  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  officers,  were,  on  the  2d 
of  March  following,  submitted  to  the  troops  who  received  them  with  enthusiasm,  and 
immedioiely  assumed  the  name  and  colors  o{lM  Amy  oftknt  iht  Gnaraitien.  Oaf  rrera 
«ooa  afier,  added  his  tbitea  to  those  of  Iiurbide,  and  they  also  received  an  imporUnt 
Accession  in  (he  person  of  QBadclotape  Victoria,  who  had  fur  t\w,  three  year*  prevlom 
wandered  in  the  forests  of  Vera  Cruz  witho«<.  seeingor  being  seen  by  a  human  being. 
The  news  of  the  revolittion  spread  rapidly  throaghoul  Mexico.  At  San  Luis  Potosi, 
'Colonel  AnastasioBastsimenle  (now  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic)  with  his 
■whole  regiment  declared  in  fnvor  of  the  Plan  of  Iguttla;  the  Province  of  Ver*  Crttt 
■was  in  insurrection,  and  the  city  was  besieged  by  Don  Antonio  Lopez  ds  Santa 
Anna,  then  a  young  oMcer;  Puebln,  OoanaxiiatD,  Queretaro,  Durango,  Valladotid, 
.-and  all  the  principal  place*  except  the  capital,  were  soon  in  quiet  possecsion 'of  tb* 
Independents.  The  Mexicans,  indeed,  scmplrd  a  little  at  Ural  at  the  idea  of  receiving 
•  Bourbon  Prince,  but  they  soon  became  assured,  that  there  wiM  but  little  prospect  of 

The  Viceroy,  it  is  believed ,  was  at  4lrst  inclined  to  accede  to  the  Plan  of  Iguala ; 
certain  it  is,  that  he  look  no  very  decided  measnres  to  oppose  it,  end  he  was  on 
aocotint  of  his  apathy  or  apparent  acquiescenr^  deposed  on  the  6lh  of  July  by  the 
Spanish  troops  at  the  capital,  who  then  placed  General  Novella  at  the  head  of  tin 
Government.  Ere  die  opposing  panies  could  be  brought  in  pmenre  of  each  other, 
fleneral  O'Dnnoja,  an  rild  and  highly  respected  officer,  arrived  at  Vers  Crui  RMt 
Spain,  with  the  commisaioii  of  Captain  Qeneral  of  Meiico ;  and  seeing  at  once  that 
all  efibrts  to  amM  the  revolution  by  means  of  the  Spanish  forca  in  Mexico,  wouU 
be  unavailing,  tie  proposed  to  treat  with  barbide.    TU*  propodlion  was  aoceplcd. 
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and  the  tvo  generals  met.  it  Conlova,  tlooM  tizty  milu  from  Ten  Cnii,  ov  the  S41b 
•f  August  The  remit  of  their  conrerence  was  a  treaty  gi^ed  on  the  day  of  llteii 
meeting,  by  whicb  the  Captain  Genersl  recogsised  ilie  independence  of  tbe  Mexican 
Empire  upon  tbe  basis  conlBincd  in  the  Plan  or  Iguala ;  and  it  wai  agreed,  tbat  two 
eommissioneis  ahould  instantly  be  Kni  lo  Spain,  to  izommunicate  It  lo  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  that  country,  and  lo  offer  the  Crown  cf  Mexico  as  Iherein  amn^,  b  WB* 
•Iw)  agreed,  that  a  Junta  should  inaunlly  be  appointed,  vhich  tbauld  tekcl  peraon* 
to  fonn  a.  Regency  for  the  adminislralion  of  the  aBairaoTtbe  Empire,  until  the  arriTol 
of  Ihv  SoYereign,  and  that  a  Cortea  should  be  conveited  Ibr  the  purpose  of  {•rroiag  ■ 
conslitulion ;  moreoTer,  that  the  Army  of  tbe  three  Guaraateel  sbould  occupy  iha 
capital  and  strong  places,  and  that  the  Spania!^  troopa  should  aa  soon  as  peasible  bo 
•ent  out  of  ibe  country. 

The  independence  of  Mexico  may  be  considered  as  connneacing  on  the  34th  of 
August,  1891,  when  this  treaty  of  CordoTa  was  signed  by  the  hi^iest  l^limaU 
Spanish  authority  is  the  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  otber  by  the  peraoB 
actually  possessing  the  supreme  powaovcr  it,  by  the  will  of  Ihe  great  majority  of  it> 
inhabitants.  Agreeably  to  Its  lirm},  the  coram isaioners  were  immediately  tent  to 
Spain,  the  Spnniah  troops  were  withdrawn  lo  places  assigned  for  their  reception,  ami 
the  Amiy  of  the  three  GuaianleeB  entered  the  capital  on  the  27th  of  September.  On 
that  some  day,  the  Junta  was  formed,  its  members  being  all  chosen  by  the  geoeral- 
in-chief;  this  board  immediately  elected  Ibe  Bishop  of  Puebia  ra  its  President,  drew 
Bp  a  niunifi«lo  lo  the  nation  which  was  issued  on  the  I3th  of  Oelober,  sinunoned  * 
Cortesof  the  Empire  to  meet  in  February  following,  and  appointed  a  Regency,  the  Pr«- 
•idency  of  which  was,  of  course,  conferred  upon  Iturbide.  This  daring  man  was  at 
tbe  same  lime  mads  Qetieralissimo  of  all  the  forcee,  and  invested  wilh  almost  ngal 
powers  and  diipiities,  Ibr  the  support  of  which  he  was  lo  retire  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  O'Donoju  could  not  aurvire  (he  mortiScatioB 
of  being  obliged  to  countenance  Iheae  proceedings,  by  which  his  country  wasrobbnl 
of  its  moat  Taluoble  possessions,  aud  on  the  8th  of  October  be  died  in  tbe  city  of 
Mexico. 

Ilurtiiile  now  employed  himself  diligently,  in  preparing  the  Mexicans  for  receiTing 
him  as  the  chief  of  the  nation.  With  this  view,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  ingratiais 
himself  with  the  aristocracy,  Ibe  clergy  and  the  army,  sedulously  separating  himsdf 
from  those  by  whom  Ibe  war  of  independence  had  been  maintained.  His  plans  for 
the  organ iintion  of  the  Congress,  were,  howcTer,  not  accepted  by  tbe  Junta;  instead 
of  two  houses,  but  one  was  allowed,  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people;  it 
was,  however,  arranged,  that  those  proTinces  which  sent  more  than  fbur  members, 
sbould  choose  one  eecleaiaslic,  one  military  man,  and  one  lawyer. 

The  Mexican  Cortes  or  Congress  thus  constituted,  met  at  the  capital  on  the  !t4ih  of 
February,  l^S,  and  ere  they  began  iheir  operations  an  oath  talCen  by  each  mnnber, 
separately,  to  support  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala.  Notwithstanding  this. 
oath,  h»weier,they  were  soon  divided  into  ihne  parties;  ilie  RtpnUicant,  anxious  to 
adopt  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States;  the  BmiriHrniits,  in  favor  of  the 
exact  execution  of  the  Flan  of  Iguala,  and  the  Evrbidists,  who  wished  their  idol  to 
be  elevBled  at  once  lo  the  throne.  The  Republicans  and  the  Bourbonists  united 
a^insl  the  third  party,  and  the  discussions  became  violent. 

While  these  ihinffa  were  gomg  on  in  Mexico,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  bad  among 
other  serious  mailers,  been  deliberating  on  tbe  measnres  which  should  be  adopted 
wilh  regard  lo  America,  and  various  plans  of  pacification  weie  proposed.  At  length 
arrived  the  news  of  ibe,  insurrectionary  movement  al  Iguala,  and  afterwards,  tba 
commiasioncrs  who  were  empowered  lo  offer  the  crown  of  the  Mexican  Empire  lo  the 
King  and  the  other  members  of  tbe  royal  family.  How  these  proposiltons  wne 
likely  lo  be  received  by  Ihe  Cnrtes,  may  be  easily  imagined ;  the  convention  of  Cor- 
dova between  Iturbide  and  O'Donoju  was  declared  v.rid,  and  orders  were  sent  lo  the 
Representatives  of  Spain,  in  other  countries,  lo  protest  aoainsl  any  recognition  ofths 
independence  of  Mexico,     II  was  also  resolved,  Chat  eBbrts  should  be  made  for  tba 
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imserralion  or  wcoTery  t/T  the  AmertcBQ  poeaeuiona,  by  reiafbrcing  the  Spaniih 
IroopB  in  ihoK  countriea;  ihis  rcwilutioa  could,  howeTn,  only  be  reganlMl  u  RA 
energetic  eipreuiOD  of  opioion  on  the  put  of  the  Cones,  na  not  a  man  nor  &  doUac 
eoiild  then  hoTB  been  spared  from  the  kingdom,  torn  by  internal  dislurbancea,  and 
Ihrealennl  by  foreign  enemies. 

These  dettrminationaafthe  Cortes  token  on  the  IStb  of  February,  18SS,  were  made 
known  in  Meiim  in  April  (bllowing,  where  tliey  excited  consldemble  ■ensalioQ.  In 
•niicipatian  of  such  replies  to  the  propositiona  made  agreeably  to  the  Plan  of 
Igual.-i,  Iluibida  had  been  employing  every  meatis  in  his  power,  id  create  a  strong 
feeling  in  hia  favour  among  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  army.  The  Congress,  bow- 
CTer,  were  in  general  opposed  Lo  him,  and  many  of  its  members  Were  retiring,  in 
Mder  to  aToid  the  scenes  which  they  saw  must  follow.  The  eriala  at  length  took 
place  on  the  IHth  of  May,  when  the  army  and  the  people  of  the  capitsi  proclaimed 
Iturbide  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the  remoining  deputies  of  the  Congress  sanctioned 
the  choice  by  a  decree.  On  the  following  day,  the  Regency  leaigned  its  powcn,  the 
new  Emperor  took  the  oath  to  support  the  independence,  icligioo,  and  Constitution  of 
MeiicQ,  and  was  installed  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Viceroys,  under  the  title  of 
Augustin  the  First. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  this  choice  was  not  hailed  with  uniTenal  satisfaction,  and 
thai  the  old  chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  aubmilting  to 
dangera  and  miseries,  could  scarcely  be  pleased  to  see  one  of  their  most  bitter  per«»- 
cnlors,  raised  lo  supreme  power  over  them  in  a  inomenl.  Accordingly,  Guerrero, 
Bravo,  and  Qusdeloupe  Victoria,  aoon  prepared  to  betake  IhcmselTea  to  their  old  haunts, 
and  to  reassemble  their  followers  in  opposition  to  the  nawsoTcreign;  and  even  SoDto 
Anna,  the  most  ardent  partisan  of  the  itnperiol  cause,  showed  signa  of  diaconlent. 
The  Congress,  loo,  was  loud  in  its  complaints  against  the  extravagance  and  the  des- 
potism of  its  maalerj  who,  having  endeavored  in  vain  lo  quiet  this  body,  by  impri- 
■oning  soms  of  its  members,  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  October,  dosed  its  doors,  and 
replaced  il  by  a  Constituent  Junta,  composed  of  fony-Sve  persons  of  hia  own 
■election. 

The  Conslitueni  Junta,  established  by  Iturbide,  did  nothing  to  satisfy  the  people; 
and  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern  provinces,  headed  by  a  man  named 
Garza.  Thia  was  soon  put  down  by  the  forces  of  the  Qovemment;  Iturbide  was 
not,  however,  equally  successful  with  regard  to  the  second  attack  made  upon  hii 
authority.  He  had  conrcived  suspicions  of  Sams  Anna's  fidelity,  which  induced 
him  lo  withdraw  that  officer  from  his  command,  and  he  ordered  him  lo  appear  at  iha 
capital,  Santa  Anna  leamt  the  news  of  his  removal  at  Jalapa,  a  city  on  tbe  road 
between  Meiico  and  Vera  Crui;  and  without  losing  a  moment,  be  set  off  for  the  lat- 
ter place,  which  be  reached  before  the  arrival  of  the  Elmperor's  ordera.  Assembling 
the  garriaon,  he  harangued  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  injustice  and  despotism  of 
the  existing  government,  nnd  called  upon  them  lo  aid  him  in  overthrowing  il;  they 
received  his  proposition  with  joy,  and  immedislely  joined  him  in  proclaiming  a  Re- 
public. Santa  Anna  having  then  reduced  to  suhmission  tbe  neighboring  towns, 
marched  against  Jalapa;  from  this  place,  however,  he  was  repulsed  by  Echevarri, 
the  Cnplsin  General  of  the  Province,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  in  a  moun- 
tain, overlooking  the  celebrated  Royal  bridge,  thirty  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Hera 
he  was  joined  by  Guadeloupe  Victoria,  on  whose  appearance  many  flocked  to  the 
■landard  of  the  insurgents;  their  success  nevertheless  remained  a  mntler  of  doubt,  until 
Gchavarri  took  part  with  them,  and  a  new  plan  was  formed  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1833,  called  the  Ad  ef  Cava  lHaias,  by  which  that  of  Iguela  was  entirely  super- 
•eded. 

Th*!  Act  of  Casas  Mains  guarantying  a  republican  form  of  government,  was  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  Iturbide  finding  himself  deserted  by  all  parties,  abdicated  the 
Ihront  on  the  I9lh  of  March,  just  ten  montha  after  he  had  first  ascended  it.  He  waa 
eseorled  to  the  coast  near  Vera  Cruz.,  and  on  the  Uth  of  May  emboi^nd  with  hi* 
&mi1y  for  Leghorn,  an  ample  annuity  having  been  seemed  to  him  br  life,  on  eondi- 
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lion,  that  be  ahoulil  not  rcTiail  Mexico.  Thi>  condition,  unfoituaaU!;  for  liim,  be 
did  not  keep;  hia  panisuis  encouraged  him  to  reluni  and  head  them;  imagining- 
himaplf  a  Napoleon,  he  complied  with'the  invilatlon,  and  leaving  Eumpa  secretly,  be 
landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  on  the  Sth  of  Jul](,  1834.  Here  he  (erminatnt  tl*  canv 
like  Mural,  having  been  immediately  arrested  by  ibe  autboritiea,  and  shot. 

The  Spaniih  troops  had  been  rentoved  during  (he  reign  or  Ituriude  Trom  the  Re- 
public, with  (he  exception  of  a  few  who  cDntiaued  to  bold  out  (be  mtodk  Caxle  ot 
San  Juan  de  Uiua,  aituated  in  (he  ica,  within  half  a  mile  of  Vera  CruE.  Here  ihey 
remained  obstinately  refusing  (a  depart  or  to  surrender,  until  the  SOth  of  Deoember, 
183S,  when  the;  eTacualed  the  Ibrtress,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  citizens  of  the  ptace^ 
which  lay  under  their  guns. 

Alter  the  abdication  ofllurbide,  the  eiecutire  power  was  confided  to  acommia&ina 
of  three,  until  a  consUtution  cnuld  be  provided  by  a  competent  assembly.  Afler 
■nme  time,  this  was  elTecled,  and,  op  Ihe  4th  of  October,  1S21,  a  consiitution,  framed 
almost  emirelf  upon  the  basis  ofthal  of  tlie  United  Bintes,  was  solemnly  proclaimed^ 
the  Catholic  religion  waa,  liowever,  supported  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oihers,  and  then 
was  no  trial  by  jury.  The  territory  was  divided  into  nineteen  States  and  four  territories, 
corresponding  nearly  in  names  and  limits,  with  Ihe  InienJeiicits  under  the  Spanish 
regime ;  the  General  Legislature  was  ::ompoied  af  two  chambers,  conslituted  nearly 
like  those  of  the  Unitnl  Stales,  and  the  chief  executive  power  was  committed  lo  « 
PfewJent,  chosen  for  four  years,  by  entire  majority  of  the  Stales;  during  whose 
■bsenre  or  inabihty,  a  Vice  President  was  cliorged  with  the  tame  duties.  In  the 
election  of  these  chief  officers,  the  candidate  liavinj  the  greatest  number  of  Totf» 
■fier  (he  President,  became  Vice  President.  In  the  first  election.  General  VictorU 
was  made  President,  and  General  Brafo,  Vice  President.  These  appointments 
were  in  every  respect  unfonunale.  Victoria  and  Bravo,  though  actire  and  pe>s»- 
Tering  as  leaders  of  guerillai.,  were  lolally  unfit  to  guide  the  concerns  of  a  Stale; 
they  were  both  men  of  moderate  capacity,  uneducated,  and  unacquainted  with  any 
other  than  the  simplest  relations  between  the  goTemors  and  the  governed.  More- 
over, they  had  long  been  rivals,  and  (he  mode  of  their  election  only  aerved  (o  eiri(e 
jealousy  and  misirust.  Fears  of  such  resuUs  were  enteitaioed  at  the  lime  of  Ibeii 
election,  and  were  afterwards  fully  confirmed. 

Until  1831,  Guatemala,  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions  of  Spun  on  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  had  remained  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  tranquillity.  Soon  after 
the  proelamntion  of  tlie  Plan  of  Tguala,  the  people  of  Chiapaa,  a  province  under  the 
control  of  the  Captain  Generol  of  Guatemala,  but  more  nearly  connected  by  natural 
circumstances  with  Mexico,  unanimously  resolved  to  attach  themselves  lo  the  taltet 
country,  under  the  system  proposed  by  Iturbide.  The  remaining  provinces  then 
threw  off  their  allegiance  lo  Spain,  and  as  there  were  scorcely  any  troops  in 
this  section,  the  revolution  was  conducted  without  oppositiuu;  indeed,  nearly  all 
the  principal  members  of  the  existing  Government  participated  in  it,  and  united 
with  others,  in  forming  a  provisional  Junla  lo  delibcmte  on  what  was  to  foe  done 
In  (his  Junla,  which  met  in  September,  one  party  were  in  favor  of  union  with 
Mexico,  agreeobly  to  the  tenns  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  while  another  preferred  a  fede- 
ral republican  system  of  government,  unconocelcd  with  Mexico.  Iturbide,  in  order 
lo  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  submlEsion  lo  his  authority,  sent  a  large  force  im- 
mediately into  the  country,  on  the  approach  of  which,  the  Junta  declared  Guniemala 
to  be  united  with  the  Mexican  empire.  This  decree,  issued  January  5lh,  182*, 
however,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  people,  who  in  all  the  provinces  except  Chia- 
pas, prepared  to  resist  ils  execution.  The  Mexican  troops,  upon  ibis,  entered  Guate- 
mala i  General  Fillsoln,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Provisional 
Junta,  placed  hii^self  at  ihcir  head.  In  order  to  enforce  submission  to  the  decree  of 
union,  and  aevtrsl  engagements  look  place  between  the  parties  during  18^,  in  oil  of 
which  llie  Mexicans  were  defeated.  Al  length,  aflet  the  overthniw  of  Iturbide,  lbs 
t;  Filisola  wilh  his  iroopi  obandoned  the  terri- 
U  assembly  convened  nt  ihe  capital,  pmrlaimed 
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the  LndepeiideDce  □(  Ibe  remaining  proviau*,  onlbeSil  of  July,  18S3.  TheGovent- 
■Ddit  adopted  WB>,  like  that  of  Mexico,  Federal  Republicnn,  (he  prOTinces  becoming 
States;  JEolouay,  howeTcr,  preiented  the  relenlion  of  I  he  old  name  of  Guatemala,  Ibr 
which  Lbe  Inconvciiient  and  vogue  appellation  of  On/mi  Amirica  was  luh^luted. 
The  new  Republic  was  epeedily  acknowledged  by  Mexico,  the  United  Slates,  and 
other  Pawera  in  Europe  aawcll  as  in  America,  and  tlieie  recognitions  were  followed 
by  treaties  of  amity  snd  commerce  with  each.  Chinpaa  has,  howcTrr,  constantly  re- 
mained attached  to  Mexico,  a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  much  ill  feeling 
betvaen  the  Oove nments  of  the  two  countries. 

We  hare  hitherto  abstained  fivm  any  notice  oftlie  proceediAgaof  the  QovemmeDt 
«f  tha  United  States,  with  regard  10  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  dominions  in 
America ;  as  those  proceedings  hid  but  slightly  nnd  indirectly  affected  that  contest. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand,  there  had  ban  no  official  cammunieation 
between  the  QtiTerameni  of  the  Union,  and  any  of  the  Powers  claiming  tb«  direo 
tioii  of  affain  in  Spain.  An  attrmpl  was  made  in  Congress,  in  1809,  to  procure 
the  recognition  of  Joseph  Bonspoile  as  (he  sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  bat  it  failed  ; 
and,  on  ibe  other  hsjid,  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  who  was  sent  to  Washington  in  I  he  some 
year  by  the  Supreme  Junta,  as  ita  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  was  never  acknowledged 
in  that  character,  until  the  i-esloralion  of  Ferdinand. 

The  first  step  which  was  publicly  taken  by  the  Governmenl  of  the  United  8late« 
with  regard  to  the  insurgent  dominions  of  Spain  in  America,  was  a  paaaage  in 
President  Madison's  message  of  November  &Ih,  1811,  expressing  a  feeling  of  in- 
Itrest  in  their  behalf;  this  was  followed  by  a  jesoluiion  o(  Ihe  House  of  Itepresenta- 
tives  declaring  its  solicitude  fbr  iheir  welfare,  and  its  desire  to  enter  into  relations  of 
unity  and  commerce  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  attained  the  condition  of 
independent  nations.  An  opportunity  was  howevpr  alTor^ld  for  open  communications 
brtween  tbe  American  Government  and  Ihe  insurgenu  of  Spanish  America  by  the 
earthquake  in  Caiaccas,  in  1S12.  As  soon  as  this  dissatrons  event  was  made 
known  in  the  United  Slates,  the  Congress  which  was  in  seaaion,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1813,  ordered  Ibe  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  laid  out  in  provisions  (or  tbe 
idicf  of  the  lurrivors;  and  the  sgenls  sent  for  itie  purpose  of  delivering  tbe  articles, 
eipieased,  as  ihey  were  aullioiized,  Ibe  desire  of  their  Government,  (or  tbe  eatabli^ 
■tent  of  inlereourae  between  the  two  countries. 

Commiasionern  had  also  been  appointed  by  the  United  Statu,  to  visit  the 
various  revolutionized  sections  of  Southern  America,  nnd  to  report  upon  iheir  condi- 
tiiHi.  The  Buccess  of  ibe  Spanish  arms  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
prevented  these  views  fhjm  being  rarrlrd  into  execulion  with  reirard  lo  those  coun- 
tries; Mr.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  of  Sc.uth  Carolina,  one  of  the  commissioners,  however, 
sailed  Ibr  La  Plata,  in  1811,  and  remained  in  [hat  country  and  In  Chili  until  lUA. 
The  reports  of  this  gentleman  upon  tbe  condition  of  these  sections,  as  well  as  of 
Peru,  ere  documents  of  the  utmost  vslue,  from  the  satisfactory  historical  information, 
aa  well  as  Ihe  important  grographical  and  slatisticat  details  which  they  comain,  and 
which  were  all  derived  from  ol)«ervBlion  or  original  oflicial  resources.*  Other  eom- 
missioners  were  aflerwards,  in  1R17,  despatched  to  those  countries;  and  agents  were 
likewise  about  the  some  lime  received  from  Venriiirla,  La  Plata,  and  Chili. 

In  1618,  a  proposition  was  officially  made  by  the  Government  of  tbe  United  Slates 
to  thatofOrest  Britain,  for  a  concerted  and  provisional  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  La  Plnln ;  it  was  declined,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  giwn  offence  to  the 
Sovereigns  assembled  in  conference  at  Ail  la  CliBp"llf.  Public  opinion,  however, 
grew  nron^er  in  the  United  States  in  favour  of  the  Patriots  of  Spanish  America, 
being  dsily  increased   by  the  details  of  tbe  horrible  proceedings  of  Morillo  and 

•llieHhiilhly  interutini  RepAru  miy  be  fimad  among  the  dacumenucoauBnaiealed  bj 
PrMident  Monme  lo  Confien,  on  Ihs  16Ui  of  December,  IBIS.  AceouoB  at  Mr.  PoinHtt's 
pfocenlings  in  Smith  Americi,  si  well  v  in  Meiico,  will  bs  Ibood  m  anotbsr  part  of  tiM 
pnssDl  BUDiber  afihi*  Msgitine  it  page  MT  it  sc^. 
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Ou  tbe  coast  of  that  counlry  inrinue  of  the  pretended  blodiBde.  Manf  attetnpta  v,'er« 
also  made  in  Congreis,  particularly  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  to  procure  a  public  iRct^ 
nition  of  the  independence  of  those  portions  of  ihc  SoDlhem  ConlinenL  from  whicli 
the  Spaniards  had  been  expelled.  At  length,  on  the  Bib  of  March,  \fSS,  Preudent 
Monroe,  in  a  message  10  the  National  liegislaiure,  declattd  his  conTiclion,  thai  Iht 
United  Slates  could  not  coDsis^enlly,  with  justice  or  with  policy,  longer  delay  the 
commencement  of  relations  with  these  counlries,  as  they  were  de  facte  free  from  tht 
authorily  of  their  former  Eurapean  rulers.  On  the  day  after  this  message  bod  been 
lent,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  mnonatrated,  officially,  against  the  recom' 
mendation  thus  made,  and  he  subsequently  commiuiicaled  lo  the  President,  iha 
decree*  of  the  Cortai,  protesllng  against  the  adiniaaion  by  any  other  OoTernment, 
of  the  clainiS'or  tliose  countries  lo  be  considered  lu;  Sovereign  Stales.  Netertheleaa, 
both  Bouses  of  Congress  adopted  the  Tiewa  presented  in  the  message,  and,  on  thg 
4lh  of  May,  appropriations  (o  a  large  amount  vere  made  by  lbs  House  of  RepreacD- 
talives,  for  ihe  expenses  of  such  missions,  as  the  President  should  think  proper  to  send 
lo  Ihe  countries  in  question. 

Ministers  ware  accordingly  immediately  appointed  and  despatched  to  Cohmbia, 
La  Plata,  and  Chili,  from  which  sfenls  of  similar  chsrseier  were  also  receired  al 
Washington.  With  Meiico  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  commence  political 
inlercourse  al  once,  but  Mr.  Poinsett  was  despatched  In  the  latter  part  of  1833  to 
that  country,  in  order  lo  eiatnine  into  its  condition.  The  reports  of  this  gentleman 
■hawing  Ihe  unsettled  slate  of  things  in  Mexico,  and  his  opinions,  which  were  soon 
Terificd,  that  (he  imperial  syslem  esinbljshed  by  Ilurlude,  must  speedily  fall,  serred  la 
confirm  tlie  propriety  of  (he  delay  in  entering  into  relations  with  its  OoTemmenl. 

The  Ministers  sent  to  the  South  American  Slates,  were  charged  lo  declare  that  Ihe 
OOTernment  of  the  United  Slates  had  Bympalhiaed  with  Ihem,  during  Ihe  whbla 
period  of  (heir  struggle,  aod  had  recognised  their  independence  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
really  achieved;  that  a  strong  desire  eiiiled  on  the  part  of  that  Government  for  rela- 
tions of  amity  and  commerce  tviih  those  of  South  America  upon  reciprocal  terms  and 
according  (o  the  most  approred  principles  of  intemaiional  law.  They  wen  alw 
instructed  to  obtain  infarmalion,  as  precise  as  possible,  with  regaid  to  the  views  and 
objects  of  a  Congress  of  Representatives  tiom  the  several  American  Slatea,  vlikll 
wai  said  to  be  about  la  take  place. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  United  Slates  wilh  regard  to  the  inlerference  of  Euro- 
pean Governments  in  Ihe  aSairs  of  America,  were  afterwards  (iilly  set  forth  in  (he  mes- 
sage of  the  President  to  Congress,  on  (heSd  of  December,  1933.  In  thai  message  i(  is 
declared,  that  (he  American  Continents  were  nol  in  future  lo  be  considered  subjecu 
for  cotonizalioD  by  any  European  Fowei^-end  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  by 
the  Allied  Powers,  whose  system  of  absolute  government  then  pervaded  nearly  the 
whole  of  Elurope,  to  introduce  that  syslem  into  sny  part  of  either  of  the  AmeHean 
Continents,  These  were  bold  declarations;  however,  it  must  be  remi^mbered,  ihaC 
Ihe  British  Governmenl  had  nearly  a  year  previous  declared,  thai  ii  would  refnin 
from  opposing  the  execution  of  the  inlenlions  of  France  and  the  Allied  Powers  of 
Europe  iDwaida  Spain,  only  upon  certnin  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  thoas 
Powers  should  nol  attempt  to  extend  their  principle  of  inlerferenca  l«   Spanish 

The  ideaofa  general  Congress  of  the  American  Slates,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  framing 
a  confederacy,  appears  to  hate  originated  wilh  Bolivar,  who,  in  1833,  proposed 
it  to  theGovemments  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Souh 
of  these  Governments  acceded  lo  (his  proposition,  vid  iheir  Ministers  at  Washing- 
Ion,  in  1935,  requested  Ihe  President  also  to  send  commissioners  to  Panama, 
which  had  been  selccled  as  th«  most  convenient  point  for  Ihe  meeting,  providid  with 
powers  10  ireat  upon  points  concerning  the  welfkre  of  the  American  continenL  The 
Secrelary  of  Slate,  Mr.  Cloy,  replied,  that  the  United  Slates  could  not  Uk«  part, 
directly  or  indirecily,  in  the  war  against  Spain,  and  that  although  his  Oarer*- 
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nani  would  willingly  be  npreienud  in  tb«  propoaed  Congnm,  7«t  U  wovld  be  pro- 
per that  Ihe  point!  upon  which  the  diacuwion*  would  turn  should  be  known  pncifely. 
Tbe  anawera  to  this  declanilioD  were  by  no  meana  preciae,  but  they  wereauchai  with 
other  eircuraMoncea  to  induce  the  Preaidnu  (a  bring  the  matter  belbre  Congreaa,  and 
lo  propose  ihe  appointment  of  tbe  commiasionera,  whieb  he  accordingly  did  on  tba 
8S(h  of  December,  1895. 

The  piopoaiiion  lo  aend  Mimster*  to  Panama,  was  senooaly- oppoaed  in  both 
Hooaea  of  Congress,  on  the  gnundi,  that  it  would  involTe  the  tlniied  States  in 
faeign  alliances,  so  as  to  prevent  them  frtnn  acting  exclusively  for  the  advancement 
of  their  own  interest,  and  for  oilier  reasons  equally  Just  and  proper,  which  we  have  no 
^M«  for  rclBting.  A^r  ■  series  of  long  and  atorniy  diacuaaions,  it  waa  at  length 
decided,  on  Lhe21st  of  April,  1826,  by  astrougvouin  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  Miniaiera  ought  ta  be  tent  to  (he  Congress  of  Panama  j  and,  accordingly,  Mr. 
Sichard  Anderson,  the  Envoy  of  the  United  Stales  in  Colombia,  and  Mr.  John 
Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  were  appointed  for  the  pucpoae.  Mr.  Anderson  died  on 
Us  way  lo  the  place  of  meeting,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  deferred  his  departure  from  tha 
United  States  on  aeeolmt  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  season,  until  the  Congress  was 
mninaisd. 

The  Repreaentalivea  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Colombia,  met  at 
Pamuna,  on  tbe  SSd  of  June,  1S36,  agents  being  also  present  Irom  tbe  Chiveramenta 
ofOrealBritaiD  and  the  Netherlands;  snd.on  the  ISth  of  July,  they  produced  tnatica 
•f  friendabip  and  perpetual  confoderotion,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  which  all  other 
American  Powers  might  arrtde.  They  then  separated,  having  agreed  previously  to 
■Met  at  Tacubayo,  near  Mexico,  in  Pebmary,  1S37.  Tbe  treaties  concluded  at 
Auiama  were  not  ratified ;  no  Congress  was  convened  at  Taeubaya,  and  tha 
opinions  ol  (boae  who  conaidered  the  plan  chimerical  were  confirmed. 

In  WSb,  Mr.  Potnaett  was  accredited  aa  Minister  Plenipotentinry  of  tbe  United 
Stale*  Dear  the  Mexican  Qovemment,  and  was  received  in  such  capacity  in  June  ot 
that  year.  About  the  aame  time,  Mr.  Ward  arrived  as  Envoy  from  Great  Britain, 
Mid  Mexicowas  thus  publicly  recognised  by  the  two  Powers  with  which  it  waa  moat 
important  for  her  to  enter  into  amicable  relauons.  Alicalyof  amity  eonunaixe  and 
^vigalion  was  concluded  without  delay,  between  Mr.  Ward  and  ^  Mexican  Mi- 
uater  of  Relailons,  it  was  not,  however,  ratified  by  theBritiahQovernmem  umilcon- 
Mderable  changes  had  been  made  in  it*  proviaions.  Mr.  PoinaeU  had  also  beat 
dtarged  lo  negotiate  a  treaty  of  atnity,  commerce,  navigation,  and  limits  between  hia 
eountry  and  Meiicoi  with  regard  to  liinita,  he  waa,  if  nacaasary,  to  recogniae  as 
■nbsisting,  those  which  bad  been  settled  with  Spain,  on  the  99d  of  February,  ]819i 
when  Florida  became  part  of  tbe  United  States;  he  waa,  however,  if  possible,  l« 
obtain  a  new  line  of  diviaion  between  the  lenitnTie*  of  tbe  two  Bepublics,  westward 
ofthai  agreed  on  with  Spain,  ao  aato  giTeiohiaownconntry  tbeextansive  tnfctoaUad 
Teias. 

TheMeiicHnaovemment,bowever,didnot  aeem  inclined  to  aaaenttoeither  of  theaa 
propositions;  although  it  had  pnvioualy  expressed  through  iia  Minister  at  Wash- 
tBgion,  the  desire  that  tbe  proviiions  of  (he  treaty  of  1SI9,  should  ba  extended  M 
Hexico.  The  Minister  of  Relations,  Don  Xjuena  Alaman,  an  aenta  and  dextarotM 
politician,  af^r  many  mancauvres,  at  \tr\p.>i  declared,  that  it  would  be  better  to  bafa 
tbe  region  intervening  between  the  acknowledged  poaaraaiona  of  the  two  notiooa 
•xantined,  before  any  determination  ahould  be  made  aa  to  boundaries)  in  ihameaB 
time,  he  wax  ready  to  treat  upon  the  other  aDbjeets  which  it  waa  material  lo  hav* 
•elllBd.  To  this  Mr.  Poinsett  reluctantly  agreed,  and  accordingly  a  treaty  of  amity, 
MHnmsrce,  and  navigation  between  Meiieo  and  Ihe  United  States  waasigned  by  Iha 
twoPtenlpo(entiariei,on  the  10th  of  July,  IS3G.  Thistreaty  was,howeva,  notratiSed 
by  the  Senate  oftbe  United  States,  nor  acted  on  bytheOeneral  Legislature  of  Mexico; 
and  tbe  latter  body,  even  resolved,  on  ihe  3d  of  April,  I8G7,  that  it  would  not  take  itt« 
•onsideration  any  treaty  with  the  United  Siatea,  unleaa  a  prarialon  abould  beinaettad 
Inil^eonlinniiig  tbe  boondary  between  the  two  Sepiibliea,H  atUkd  in  1819.    Nov, 
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M  the  UnJIcd  Slates  had  uenr  refused  lo  confirm  ihal  boundnry,  and  Mexico  had 
iniislHl  upon  an  eiaminslion  (which  wn  never  made)  of  the  lenilory,  in  order  10  Sx 
a  new  one,  Ihis  resolution  seemi  lo  hare  been  at  least  unneceraaTy,  aod  may  perhaps 
be  qualified  u  friToloua.  Possibly,  it  may  have  been  intended,  to  aecderue  ^ 
movements  of  the  Mexican  Eliceutin  upon  (he  subject- 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  then  instructed  by  his  OoTemment,  on  ibe  15(h  of  Mardi, 
183T,  10  propose  to  purchase  the  desired  tract  of  territory  ftotn  Mexico,  so  as  lo 
Sx  tlie  wcslem  boundary  of  the  United  States  on  tbe  river  Colorado,  or  eren  on 
(he  Rio  del  Norte;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Mexicans,  and  years 
passed  on  without  any  delertninetion  either  of  the  limits,  or  of  the  rules  and  prind- 
ples  by  which  the  inlercourse  between  the  two  Republics  was  lo  be  conducted, 
although  this  intercourse  was  daily  increasing.  Meanwhile,  granta  of  land  in 
Texas,  were  daily  made  to  individuals,  natives  of  the  United  Stales,  and  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  Mexicans,  and  a  pepulalion  was  rising  in  that  region,  eaaeiK 
lially  foreign  lo  Mexico  in  language,  habits,  and  religion.  Prom  Qreat  Britoia, 
Mexico  received  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  which  was  ezpeitded  in  almost  every  is- 
stance,  rniillessly,  in  attempts  lo  work  new  s'lver  minia,  or  to  restore  lo  uae  Ihoae 
which  had  been  abandoned ;  tlie  mining  operations  were,  however,  much  improved 
and  the  proportion  of  the  precious  metal  obtained  has  been  much  greater  sinca  than 
before  the  Kparalion  &om  Spain. 

During  the  adminisljiition  ofGuadeloupeVictoiia,  little  was  done  to  bring  Mexico 
to  that  state  of  quiet  and  seeurily,  so  indi^nsable  for  the  happiness  and  advanee- 
meol  of  a  country.  The  finances  were  badly  administered,  and  pecalaiioo  was 
openly  practised  in  every  direction.  The  President  and  Vice  President,  aa  beibn 
stated,  were  enemiei,  the  latter  headed  the  oppoaition,  and  actually,  on  one  oecaaion 
in  January,  1)^,  appeared  at  the  bead  of  fbrees  in  insumction  against  the  conalitutad 
anthorities,  he  waB,howevei,onthisoccasion,  defeated  and  msde prisoner  by  Gucmm. 
Independently  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  personal  ambition  of  various  iodividnak, 
there  wen  strong  parties,  at  war  with  each  other  upon  material  points  of  government. 
One  pnrty  wished  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  and  tbe  clergy,  aikd  ftr 
that  purpose  was  desirous  of  seeing  established  a  central  system  of  governmenl ;  the 
other,  a  democratic  party,  wished  to  reduce  these  privileges,  and  to  maintain  the 
Federal  Constitution.  By  lheexertianso('thelBtler,alaw  waspassed  in  1^6,  putting 
■nend  lo  all  lilies  of  nobility,  and  restricting  parents,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
their  properly  among  their  children.  Another  question,  which  strongly  agitated  the 
people,  was,  whether  the  Spaniards  should  be  flowed  to  remain  in  the  Republic  or 
not ;  by  the  influence  of  the  same  party,  llie  expulsion  of  Ihis  class  of  the  populaiion 
wasel^cted,  in  virtue  ofa  decree,  passed  on  the  8th  of  March,  1838. 

The  aflairs  of  the  Stale  also  became  involved  with  Masonry,  which  produced  as 
much  evil  in  Meiicoas  it  appeared  once  to  threiUen  in  our  own  country.  Those  who 
am  adepts  in  Masonry,  know  that  there  exists  a  schism  in  the  masonic  world  on  th« 
subject  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  opinions;  one  party  adhering  to  those  of  the  SuUk 
Lodge,  (Ui4  word  ledgt  is  hen  uied  caUeclively,)  the  other  submitting  to  the  rules  of 
fffri ;  Iha  lodges  in  the  United  States  are  all  constituted  upon  Ihe  York  principle*. 
Idasonic  societies,  professing  the  Scotch  rites,  had  existed  in  Mexico  for  some  time 
previous  lo  Ihe  extinelion  of  the  Spanish  authority,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  revo- 
lirtion  they  hod  aflbrded  facilltiea  for  the  propagation  of  plans  of  insurrection,  sod 
of  other  information  among  the  people.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  these 
societies  were  filled  chiefly  with  persons  piofeasing  aristocratic  principles  of  govern' 
Mentj  they  were  used  as  the  means  of  combining  operations  for  the  maiiilenaDce  of 
such  principles,  and  were  aceordin^y  favored  by  the  Representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  then  by  no  means  anxiouB  for  the  extension  of  the  republi- 
ean  system  throughout  America.  The  Grand  Master  of  Ibe  Scotch  masons  was 
Getieral  Bravo,  who  was  for  some  time  their  favorite  candidate  for  the  Presidency ; 
thsy  had  endeavoured  to  raise  him  to  thai  atation  at  tlie  first  dection,  and  are  lop- 
possd  lo  have  been  the  advisers  of  his  inaurrecUon  in  1BS8,  which  tenninaUd  so 
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nnlbituDatdf  forhinl.  There  were,  however,  Kune  York  Lod^  in  Mexico,  the  mem- 
bera  of  which  were  altoched  to  democratic  forms  of  goTeniment,  and  acted  politically 
in  opposition  lo  the  Scotch ;  thus,  the  two  great  parties  in  Mexico  received  the  name* 
□f  Eicocesci  or  ScoUk,  corresponding  as  to  the  political  opinions  pioressed,  with  the 
English  '/Virus,  and  YorkioBI  or  YortitU,  whose  views  nearly  leaembled  IhOM  of 
the  Wtigi  in  Great  Britain. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Folnaell  arrived  in  Meiico,  he  was  solicited  by  several  eminent 
nemben  of  the  Government  and  others,  to  obtain  from  the  United  States,  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  or  a  Grand  York  Lodge  in  that  eil]r;  he  complied,  and  accord- 
ingly procured  such  a  charter  from  De  Witt  Clinton,  at  that  time  the  Commander  of 
the  Feithfut  in  Masonry,  ihrougliout  a  large  portion  of  the  United  Sinles.  This 
circumilonce,  together  with  the  republican  opinions,  which  Mr.  Poinsett  did  not 
hesittUa  lo  avow — and  which  we  hope  no  American  diplomatist  will  ever  Bhrink 
from  declaring — excited  against  him  the  animosity  of  the  Exactui,  end  nmdered 
them  aniious  to  free  Mexico  &om  the  presence  of  one,  the  influence  of  whose 
character,  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  the  succesi  of  their  plana.  They  accordingly 
employed  every  means  lo  misrepresent  his  views  and  proceedings,  pccuaing  him 
altemolely,  as  circumstancea  rendered  the  charges  most  convenient  for  their  ends,  of  a 
desire  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  United  Stales, 
of  favoring  or  opposing  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  other  designs  equally 
at  variance  with  his  character  and  his  manifest  inlenlions.  In  order  to  avoid  giving 
any  color  lo  these  accusations,  theMinisterof  the  United  States,  sedulously  abstained 
fhnB  all  connection  with  the  Masonic  lodges,  and  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible,  lo 
escape  being  called  on,  as  hs  however  frequently  was,  to  pass  his  judgmssl  rm  pro- 
poaed  political- plans  end  movemems. 

In  1898,  tbe  second  election  (br  President  and'Vicc  Pre«ideBt  of  Mexico  was  lo  ba 
held.  The  Eieocests  fiiilin;  in  their  plan  to  have  their  Grand  Master  Bravo  elected, 
pal  forward  the  Minister  of  War, General  Gomez  Pedraza,  a  man  of  strong;  eharoctor 
aod  capacity,  much  disliked,  however,  in  the  army,  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  prin- 
ciplas.  The  candidate  of  the  Yorkinoi  was  General  Vincent  Guerrero,  the  persever- 
ing Irtdisn  Chief,  who  bad  just  defeated  and  taken  Bravo,  who  had  nr-ver  bent  lo 
the  threats  or  bribes  of  the  SpaniaHs,  and  had  never  despaired  of  the  independenea 
of  his  country;  bold,  honest,  and  frank,  but  weak  and  illilenitr,  he  was  much  better 
qoaliBed  fbr  conducting  a  rapid  march  through  a  icgion  occupied  by  enemies,  than 
(m  counteracting  intrigues,  and  devising  measures  for  the  recovery  of  ttn  finance* 
and  for  the  paciGcalionofatnrubled  country.  The  election  was  held  in  September,  and 
tbe  result  was  that  Pedraza  was  chos?n  by  a  small  majority  over  Ghierrero.  Ths 
announcement  created  great  satisfaction  on  the  one  hnnd,  and  a  corresponding  disap- 
pointment on  the  other.  Scarcely  was  it  made  known  ere  an  insurrecdon  brdn 
oat. 

ThevTnTTest1esaGeneralSanlaAnna,onaccoun(ofsomediaturbancea  whichbeluMi 
Ibmented  or  abelled,  hod  been  removed  from  his  commaixl  at  Vera  Crux,  and  takaa 
op  his  residence  at  Jalapa.  Here  considering  (he  election  of  Pedraza  as  offering  ■ 
good  opportunity,  for  an  inanrrection,  he  prevailed  on  the  troops  to  join  him,  and,  on 
ihe  lOlh  of  September,  1898,  followed  by  a  large  body  of  men,  he  suddenly  left 
Jalaps,  and  marched  upon  the  fortress  of  Perote,  situated  thirty  miles  distant  on  Iha 
road  to  Mexico.  Having  obtained  possess!  on  of  this  tbrtress,  and  of  a  large  amounl 
efpublH:  money,  be  declared  himself  Commander  of  the  Liberating  Army,  and  pro- 
posed his  Plonbrthererormof  tbe  Government,  which  is  known  in  Mexican  hisCory 
as  the  Flan  af  PeraU.*  By  the  terms  of  this  plan,  tbe  election  of  Pedraza  was  pn>> 
Doaaced  fraudulent  and  the  Legislature  was  required  to  make  a  new  choice. 
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FreaidcDl  TicUria  muncdiatdy  declared  Santa  Anna  an  tnillaw,  ud  atoi  (bn«i 
•gaioBt  him  under  OeiiEral*  Calderon  and  Riacoa,  by  whom  be  wai  at  luM  bcjK  at 
b«y.  In  thecapital,  hawexer,  was  BBlrongparly  in  favor  of  thUplap  of  Perote,  headed 
by  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  the  QoTemor  of  Mexico,  a  man  of  inQurnce,  lilciit,  and  honesty, 
•ndponewinginfficietlt  SrmiKW  forhiiEuppon,  in  the  trying  scenei  to  which  hewai 
Upoud.  The  QoTemmenl  which  waa  in  favor  of  Pcdraia,auipecting  Zavala  to  ba 
engaged  againat  him,  ordered  hia  aireat,  but  he  escaped  to  the  mountaiDs,  and  joln- 
iug  other  frienda,  they  planned  a  acheme  of  reaiatance.  It  waa  cairied  into  eflect  on 
theSOthof  November,  1828,  when  abody  of  aoUIicry  ee'ard  a  large  building,  called  iha 
A(W(ia^,0[f>Osil«  the  iUanu^  or  public  gnideni  of  the  capital,  and  took  possesaitHI 
of  the  aima  Mortd  there.  The  eicuae  for  thia  movement,  vaa  to  have  the  Spanianl* 
azpelledi  btit  thia  waa  aoon  forgotten,  in  the  general  cry  of  Lmg  tin  Gitfrrrra. 
Tbal  chief  i^>peajcd  and  headed  the  troops  and  people ;  nearly  all  the  foreignen 
Otcept  the  roemben  of  the  American  legation  quitted  the  city,  and  for  three  dayi 
llezico  waa  the  scene  of  combats  and  plunder.  A  party  of  the  mob  attached  Ilia 
hooae  of  Mr,  Poinaett,  who  waa  accuaed  of  protecting  aome  Spaniardaj  be,  hov- 
■rer,  advanced  on  the  balcony,  unfolded  the  atar-ipangled  banner  of  his  country,  and 
Ike  tigers  were  at  once  charmed  into  aubmisaion,  a«  mon  fully  tdated  in  anotbei 
part  of  the  present  munber. 

The  reaull  of  thia  movonenC  was  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkino  party;  a  neweleetion 
took  place  in  which  Guerrero  was  choaen  Freaidenl,  and  DonAnaatagio  Buauuncnta, 
Tice  Preaident,  Pedrau  being  aent  in  exile  to  the  United  Stales.  Victoria  mind 
into  private  li^,  and  the  new  chiefs  of  the  Stato  entered  upon  their  respective 
dotica  on  the  lat  of  April,  L329.  Santa  Anna,  alter  having  been  nearly  forced  lo  sur- 
render to  Calderon  alOaxaca,  waa  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  very  army,  which 
kad  opposed  him,  and  reappointed  to  hia  government  of  Vera  Crux. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  alter  these  proceeding*,  wa*  more  than  ever  cipoaed  to  the  hatred  of 
the  defeated  party;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  lucieeded,  did  not  venture 
<fienly  to  express  their  aalisfaction  with  him.  He  Was  libelled  in  the  public  prints, 
Mccnaed  of  crimes,  attacked  in  the  General  and  in  the  State  Lcgtalaturea,  and  threatened 
both  publicly  and  privately.  In  answer  to  the  L^slalure  of  Vera  Crux,  which  had 
poaaed  a  reaolulion  eipresaive  of  a  wish  that  he  should  quit  Mexico,  he  replied  by  • 
pamphlet  sbowing  condusiTely,  the  falsehood  of  the  ground  there  assumed,  oa  well 
M  lbs  ingmtitude  and  the  policy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  country  towards  the 
United  Stales.  At  length  finding  that  hia  power  of  being  uaeful  to  his  own  country 
was  nearly  destroyed,  be  was,  in  1829,  al  hia  own  request,  reliend  by  President 
Jackson  from  his  official  duties,  and  aucceeded  by  Mr.  Anthony  Butler,  as  Chai^ 
d'Affairea. 

Tbe  writer  of  these  pages  ia  bappy  to  be  able  to  add,  as  the  result  of  peraonal  ob- 
•ervetion  and  Inquiries,  that  Mr.  Poinsett  retained  the  esteem  of  the  moat  respectable 
persons  in  Mexico,  and  that  he  is  still  remembered  with  kind  tedings  by  many  who, 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  party,  were  among  his  most  violent  opponents. 

•leHenieDt,  they  begin  by  nttsriag  eomplsinti  and  impracatioaa  agafaat  the  enliDg  tonn  at 
gDvenm* Bl,  or  its  memban,  miagled  irith  pnum  af  hoi*  other  syilam  or  pamos ;  tbi^  Iha 
faal  stage  of  ■  rercilgtnii,  b  Isnned  a  Orito.  If  Iha  grita  coDlinag*  ooeheeked  lor  sobs 
dsjB,  spublie  mealing  is  held,  ia  which  ihe  grleraoca  utd  modeaaf  rednas  are  diaensaa^ 
and  arraagenena  ara  made  lor  eipreiaing  them  more  elsarty ;  this  seeood  stags  is  called  a 
PrmuneiamaUo.  1110  comes  tha  Plan  always  beariag  tha  name  of  Ifae  plan  st  which  it 
TO  eeaeludad.  Breiy  large  city  in  Meiica  hv  hiil  iti  plan  1  in  mors  tbsa  one  iostsnca  the 
garrisouof  ■  little  pcit,  headed  by  s  sergaant,  has  issued  Its  pn^mitiDiia  far  s  chanfs  of  |^ 
nnmsnl,  acampanied  Ly  the  reaalatiinu  of  ihe  Aaman,  la  die  in  ica  auppocL 
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Toslatc  appalliag  tra^f  whieh  hw  boa  CBsetad  at  tba  isBt  oroardoTeTiuaeDt, 
Iwfbre  Ihc  eye*  of  the  natton,  poiicwei  a  pMit  cbaxaeUt,  which  not  ddIjt  bringi  it 
pn^Kii;  withiatheMepeoftbecogmxcuiccofthuBevuir,  bBtimpoaeait  uponniM 
«duly  the  Beglect  or  vhich  would  becriounBl,  to  dmw  from  it,  uhI  idaoe  il  a  dia~ 
tiact  light  befafo  the  poUic  eye,  that  high  poliliaal  moral  o(  which  it  pmciH*  so  >^ 
■truelire  Ihoagk  to  feuftil  an  iUiutmtiiM.  It  has  aueh  a  eanaaeuan  with  pau  events, 
through  a  long  osBtiDuad  urie*,  awl  aock  ■  bearing  opon  tite  fttture,ifthg  moral 
vhich  it  Ceachea  ihall  duly  aink  iato  the  puUic  mind,  aa  Mastitata  a  poiniof  Tiaw 
«veii  nipecior  in  importance  to  lbs  general  quealion  sf  (1m  morality  of  the  proeliee  of 
duelling.  We  will  iherefora  approach  the  theme,  though  il  ooataiiu  aonvith  that  wa 
«liriiik  froBi  with  pain  and  diiguat,  in  a  aoleiiui  ipiril  of  irulh  and  of  jodgment,  to 
analyze  the  [»uciplea,  wbatherofgoodor  e»il,  wluch  it  inTolvea;  and,  is  pronouBC- 
ing  iqton  the  paita  home  by  paitiea  yet  within  the  reach  at  the  doom  of  FubUo 
Opinion,  to  mbody,  and  ncari,  eTen  aa  a  handwriling  upon  the  wall,  that  rerdiet 
-of  public  aenliMeU  which,  ipriaging  spontaneovily  aad  noaniiaoaaly  from  tke 
moral  awae  of  all  aociety,  wilhcnit  diatinction  of  claana  or  paRiea,  may  without  pie- 
•amplion  be  ceQcd  the  Voice  of  Ood  ariaingowtoflba  depthiof  [he  iMman  hean. 

In  the  pei&rmaBce  of  thia  latter  part  of  the  doty  whieh  we  recogniie  aa  incnmbaM 
upon  ui,  ai  a  conatitueat  portioo  of  the  Preai,  we  ahail  be  animated  by  ua  eingfa 
pulse  of  hoitiliiy  towards  aay  indiridual,  CTen  when  most  deeply  moved  by  iha 
tigbteoui  indignatiea  Had  the  abboimt  disguM,  which  %be  contemplation  of  bad 
principle  and  maltgnant  motive,  tending  ta  and  thiiating  far  human  blood,  imccm*- 
Tily  aiciua  in  evary  mind. 

A  great  ciime  has  been  conimitled.  Fierce  demoM  of  hnman  poaaionB  have  been 
abroad,  in  the  light  of  the  aun  and  before  the  eya  of  mea,  and  have  Iqiped  fnmi  the 
ground  the  innocent  blood  which  thsf  havo  nerved  human  handa  to  ebed.  The  deed 
4oae,  Ihey  have  ahniek  bndi  into  the  dark  reeaaaii  of  the  hearta  which  they  ban 
made  their  home,  and  leave  tbe  minda  of  men  afqudled,  atonned,  and  atokened,  m 
from  immediate  contact  aritb  an  Evil  Pnaenee.  But,  crime  havlDg  been  peqwtratad, 
Ktribntion  mnal  follow;  and  the  accompliahment  of  the  doom  of  aoeial  juatice  upcMl 
the  guilty  can  alone  diapd  that  fbarful  pall  of  cnmaon,  wbich  weoia  to  have  ariaen 
like  a  vapor  out  of  the  earth  from  the  asene  of  blood,  and  to  dariien  the  whole  monl 
almoapbere  through  which  we  move.  The  tribunal  by  which  that  doom  ia  lo  be 
■warded  and  iaflietad  ia  PuUic  Opinion.  The  affiiic  nppean  not  to  be  within  iha 
leach  of  any  other.  Not  could  any  other  inflict  a  puniahment  contiDenaurale  with 
the  crime.  Thiaahtae  can,  aiitmoBtaaaui^ly  will,  aatiify  the  call  lor  juatice  which 
BOW  cclea  fiom  the  ground  atained  with  the  lils^ood  of  CiUey. 

We  eee  in  ihii  dnadftil  eataatrophe  the  natural  fruit  of  that  biUer  and  fisrocioiia 
^lirit  of  party,  wliich  hoa  of  late  yeara  made  ita  way  into  our  political  conlrlta. 
No  peiaon  baa  done  more  to  cKOtsuid  foMerihia,  than  the  wretched  individual  who 
baa  enacted  the  principal  part  in  ihia  drama  of  death — we  refer  by  thia  cxinoaisn, 
not  to  the  weak'tnindfld  and  unhappy  man  who  drew  the  fatal  trigger,  biu  to  tbe 
hand  which  held  aad  dtvected  that  etmfaralivcif  innoeent  and  paauve  will.  It  haa, 
in  fhrt,  long  been  appermi  that  some  terrible  catastrophe  or  other  of  thia  nature  wsa 
graduHlly  ^ipniaohing,  aueh  aaahouldeiorciae,  by  one  dreadful  aback,  that  lellipiiil 
of  malignity — mdignhy  even  unto  tbe  ahoddingof  blood — wliioh  has  ariaen  in  te 
niditorouThifheat  aieiMof  i^iiuon.  In  the  diapaaaionale  reflection  1^MHl«Ueh 
TOL.  I.  NO.  IT.  ■ 
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■len  miul  be  forced  by  thie  awful  exent,  it  must  be  apparent  u>  all,  that  ths  lyitoB 
«f  roAt  and  tandem  denunciation,  and  galling  ptraonal  ibiiM,  which  haa  been  called 
into  play  in  opposing  s  poliucal  puty,  its  leuleTs  and  their  lupportna,  had  b«e» 
carried  to  a  point  which  tended  lo,  and  must  of  neeeaaity  have  resulted  in,  the  moM 
lamentable  comequencea  of  penonal  Tioknce.  The  nrain  conlesi  between  the  lw» 
paities  of  the  country,  has  been  on  certain  broad  qneslionsof  economy  and  political 
acience,^nd  yet  in  what  apiril  have  we  seen  the  paity  poaaeaaed  ofthe  EliecntiTe  ed- 
minislmlion,  by  the  right  of  majority,  perpetuelly  aisailedby  theiropponental  It  ha» 
really  been  in  a  manner  calculated  to  tax  seierely  all  the  power*  of  endurance  of  human- 
patieDcc.  Of  the  manner  in  which  prominent  leaders  IniTe  been  anBailed, — their 
persons  and  characters  ridiculed  and  vilified,  every  aetian  miorepresented  and  ereiy 
mMiTe  mis  interpreted, — it  is  not  necessary  to  apeak.  But  a  similar  spirit  of  war&ia 
has  raged  against  all  their  aupparters-ond  friends^  who  hsTe  been  perjietuaHy  inaulted 
with  general  terms  of  opprobriam  calculated  to  carry  a  direct  indiTidnal  sting  of  the 
must  irritating  character — being  ciMiHantly  held  up  in  the  light  of  Berrile  and  ecn>- 
mpt  minions  of  power,  recreant  to  every  principle  of  honor,  integrity,  or  patrtotiRn. 
Can  (here  be  two  opinions  upon  Ibe  pmpriety  of  auch  a  ayalem  of  political  opposittonT 
And  will  any  one  say  that  this  description  of  the  geneml  tone  which  has  of  late 
ysars  marked  our  public  contesta,  rspecially  at  the  seat  of  goTcmment,  is  oTerdrownT 
Such  a  course  of  pany  warbie  must  of  necessity  {riace  the  two  paities,  orat  least  a 
muuber  of  their  pimninent  leaden  and  moat  ardent  championa,  when  brought  together 
in  such  an  arena  as  the  House  of  Representatirea,  in  a  delicate  relation  towards  ench 
other,  oin  of  which  it  is  only  suiprlaing  thai  personal  coHiaionH  do  not  more  brquently 
grow,  WhaleTCF  diffi-ien«s  of  opinion  may  exist  a>  to  the  merits  of  the  pubUe  ' 
questiont  which  have  been  at  issue,  there  can  be  none  aa  lo  the  fact  of  the  remarkabta 
moderation— perhaps  eren  a  Krangei  word  would  be  jiuti&able,  and  baa  been  fre- 
quently a[9lied — that  has  been  cTinced'  by  the  party  which  has  been  the  object  of 
this  harassing  and  galling  method  of  attack.  To  this  fact  ample  testimony  has  been 
boive  by  their  oppanentathcmSElres,  m  the  many  comemptuoua  sneers  upon  tbdr 
pviillaniimty,  lo  which  they  hare  had  lo  submit  both  in  and  aM  of  the  House  of 
ReprearntoliTes.  80  far  waalhis  carried — and  so  br  did  impunity  encourage,  and- 
tha  indulgence  of  passion  stimulate,  this  spirit  of  fierce  and  insolnt  irnunciation, 
of  a  personal  even  while  of  a  general  character — that  a(  length  altboundsof  l^iila- 
tive  decency  seemed  lo  be  transcended  and  spumed.  The  bob)  and  high-handef 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  that  body  bos  been  bullied  (we  use  the  eipreasion 
bacause,  thoDgb  atnmg,  it  has  the  sanction  of  notoriety)  for  two  or  thrae  years  past, 
is  known  to  all,  and  almost  unaninKmily  acknowledged.  A  few  violent  spirits  have 
lorded  it  over  ihe  rest,  riding  roagh-ahod  over  all  personal  opposition,  and  seal 
insult  and  abuse  with  rackless  hand,  and  insolent  tone  and  defiance,  to  all  o 
who  should  dare  to  lift  the  ever  ready  gauntlel.  We  can  slate  IIm  (act,  on  ^ 
authority  of  one  of  the  moat  estimable  men  of  the  Opposition,  Ijiat  the  namberof 
menibeia  of  that  high  legislative  body  is  exceedingly  limited  who  do  not  habitually 
carry  conccahd  weapons, — and  the  fact  is-malerial  as  illustmtive  of  the  toneof 
feeling  which  has  arisen  in  the  pany  confiiclsof  which  that  hall  is  the  theatre.  We 
have  heard  Ihe  remark  mode  by  a  member  that  if  airy  one  were  10  venture  lo  rise  lo 
meettfaese  men*  on  ihelrown  ground,  he  must  places  pair  of  pistols  on  the  drak  before 
him,  and  shew  the  projecting  htndle  of  a  ihrh  or  Irawie-knife,  IVom  hia  boaoin.  And 
what  man  of  aanse  or  selF-respecl  would  descend  voluntarily,  or  without  abaolutfr 
compulsion,  into  this  gladiatorial  arena,  to  the  level  of  tboar  whothoa  invited  all  wha 
danid  to  eomeand  meet  them  cheral  The  fhct  is  fresh  in  Ihe  memory  of  all,  that,  at 
the  lait  aeasion,  Mr.  Wise,  in  reftrring  to  thedisgracelU  scenes  ofthe  Inrestignting 
Commilleea,  and  the  violent  excitements  which  arvse  in  the  Efouse  out  of  them,  laonled 
Ihe  majority  in  unmeasured  terms  of  insult,  with  the  posillanimity  with  which,  Iba 


•  Rafaning,  m  the  lot  Cuagms,  to  tttmn.  Wise  sad  Pejtoi. 
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boaucr  TaunleJ,  Ihejr  had  CQWcnd  bdbre  liie  reaiien  defiance,  pcisonitl  u  well  ai 
polidca],  whicK  had  been  constantly  held  otit  lo  th«m  by  himsi^lf  and  hii  Triend 
Peyton,  of  Tenncuct — saying,  aubauuulally,  lliot  on  Hverol  occaaioni  IndiiidualB  had 
attemptnl  to  muster  &  sufficient  show  of  courage  to  niarcli  boldly  up  (□  a  certain  line, 
OB  theTer;eafthegrouiiilBsium«l  bylhein,  but  tbot  lliey  had  never  dami  lo  malie  the 
■ep  beyond,  but  had  EilwByBshiunk  back,  one  and  all,  liki-panic-suicken  children  at  Un 
■ighl  of  >  ghost.  This  speech  saves  us  the  necessity  of  eDumeratini;  the  instances  of 
vhich  the  substance  is  auflicieatly  summed  up  in  the  taunt  itself;  or  of  dwelling  any 
kb^r  on  this  topic,  lo  prove  the  existence  of  this  relation  between  (he  two  parties,  the 
height  lo  wliich  tliat  system  of  bullying,  with  the  implied  threat  of  the  bullet  or  the 
Heel,  had  proceeded,  and  the  folol  fs£t,  that  ihe  principal  author  of  (his  state  of  things, 
the  chief  peHbrmer  of  this  gladiiitorial  pEin,  the  one  individual  upon  whose  bead 
centres  the  get»ral  responsibility  of  the  bloody  results  to  which  iiof  necessity  tended, 
VIS  no  other  Ihan  the  same  wretched  man  now  on  his  trial  before  Ihe  bar  of  Public 
Opiruon,  for  the  bomicide— we  choose  the  mildest  word  aflbrded  by  tbe  tearliil  vocabu- 
lary of  death — of  Jonathan  Cilley. 

It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  remark,  and  of  dark  though  undefined  preaentimeali 
what  waa  to  be  the  end  of  ^is  slate  of  things,— when  and  how  the  catastrophe  waa 
lo  come,  by  which,  as  by  the  storm,  the  troubled  and  threateuing  elemenls  brooding 
throughout  the  atmosphere  were  to  be  purified  and  calmed.  Recent  events  had  given 
birth  10  the  impression  that  the  danger  was  passing  away,— (hat  the  evil  was  grodo- 
ally  remedying  iisnlf, — and  that  with  the  self-exhaustion  of  the  ;mi/i|Y  of  the  individu- 
al fiom  whom  il  hod  taken  its  origin,  (  from  the  signal  instances  in  which  he  had  re- 
«ently  seemed  lo  eower  belbre  any  eye  that  unflinchingly  met  and  defied  him  on  his  own 
ground,)  all  tragic  ■[^irehension  would  subside  into  Ihe  ridiculous.  Alas,  that  the 
oalure  of  that  malignity  which  seemed  lo  have  sprung  ttoia  a  source  that  we  would 
not  attempt  lo  falhtHn,  and  which  had  nurtutHl  itself,  by  indulgence,  into  a  passion 
only  to  be  appeased  by  the  taale  of  blood,  Waa  so  ill  appreciated!  The  Evil  Spirit  wu 
mised,  and  would  not  depart  without  tbe  oblation  of  ■  victim.  Alas,  too,  that  tbe 
noblest,  the  kindliest,  the  truest,  and  Ihe  best,  vaa  lo  be  selected  for  (hat  dark  msr- 

We  now  come  lo  the  nanative  of  the  recent  tragedy  itself,  and  proceed  lo  dm* 
(brth,  in  such  distinct  rdief  as  shall  impress  itself  upon  every  eye,  even  of  lbs 
Uindest  friend  or  partisan,  the  fearful,  blood-red  outline  of  its  leading  features — as  « 
lacnd  duty  lo  tbe  cause  of  puhlie  morals,  in  a  cose  beyond  tbe  cognizance  of  otha 
tribunals  than  that  of  OpiaioD— to  ihai  cry  frtm  Ihe  ground  which  Munds  clear,  kn^ 
•nd  solemn  upon  Our  ear — and  lo  ihe  outraged  feelings  of  GiciMla  bereaved  by  a  blov 
•0  ruthless,  prompted  by  motives,  which  tbe  calmest  reflection  compels  us  to  pi«- 
aoonce,  so  demaniac 

The  fini  act  of  this  tragedy  of  which  the  counlry  now  deplores  the  horrible  cala»- 
•raphe,  is  in  Ihe  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  23d  January  lost,  when  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Wise  i^ipased  the  appropriation  before  the  House  for  the  expenses  of  the  Semi- 
Bole  war,  in  an  animated  tirade  of  general  attack  upon  ihe  Administmtion.  He  is 
tMswered  by  Mr.  Cilley  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  speeches  ever  heard  in  that 
hody,  in  which  he  brings  lo  bear,  upon  tbe  nnwoithy  faetiausness  Ivom  which  th« 
opposition  to  the  bill  so  evidently  springs,  a  calm  earnestness  of  eloquence,  a  force  of 
reasoning,  a  brood  philosophic  elevation  of  views,  and  a  moral  power  of  sincority 
ud  patriotism,  perfectly  overwhelming.  The  ouempt  to  harass  the  odministratioa 
of  the  goverament  on  this  point  ia  ntleily  abortive,  and  recoils  upon  the  heads  of  tu 
■utbora.  It  cannot  receive  a  pailia]  support  even  from  the  spirit  of  party ;  il  is  utleily 
•nnihiialed  before  the  face  of  n  moral  power  of  reason  and  patriotism  nobly  represent- 
ed in  the  person  of  CiUey ;  and  its  pnrenl,  worsted  and  baffled,  dares  not,  before  ths 
•yes  of  the  country,  vote  for  his  oWn  proposition,  and  is  lefL  in  a  ridiculous  posilioo, 
"nailed  lothe  wall"  (lo  quote  the  words  of  a  disinterested  authority  on  thci 
whoae  name  would  challenge  tbe  highest  napicl  if  we  were  at  liberty  lo  in 
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brood  OTer  th«  rankling  mnnory  of  one  of  the  maei  ilgnaJ,  and  imcoT(tmbi«  oreti- 
ihrawa  e»er  eiperieneal  by  him  on  that  fioor.  We  wonlil  glndly,  jf  OUT  limila  p*r- 
miUed  it,  publish  Ihie  ^wech  einire — though  very  compiElien«»»;  il  was  of  no  great 
length,  and  is  of  coorae  of  eaij  accna  to  eray  reader.* 

TtHs  second  ad  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  in  the  Hsose  upon  Mr.  Wise^ 
molution  of  inquiry  into  the  charge  of  comiptMin  brought  agaiftst  aome  unnamed 
member  of  Congiess  by  the  corre^wndent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
"  the  Spy  iir  Washington,"  and  backed  editorially  by  that  paper.  On  thia  accosiojl 
Mr.  Cilley  won  prominent  in  opposing  the  inieMigation  inored  fiir,  on  the  ginund 
ihM  the  anonyntoua  obscurity  of  the  source  from  which  the  charge  proceeded  placed 
it  entirely  benenth  the  level  of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  being  without  specificHtian, 
i«diiidtiality,  oath,  or  direct  reaponaibaily,— an  anonymoua  writer  vouching  tbr  an- 
odier  anonymoua  person,  himself  votKhed  for  by  an  editor  of  a  iMwapaper ;  adding, 
in  relation  to  flie  charaeler  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  the  Iblloving  irmark, 
aa  quoted  in  the  letter  in  which  Webb  atterworda  detnands  an  elplanation  :  "  He 
knew  nothing  of  this  editor ;  bat  if  it  was  the  mme  editor  who  had  once  mode 
grave  charges  assinst  on  institution  of  this  eountry,  and  afterwards  wis  said  to 
have  received  bcililiea  to  the  amount  of  some  SRy-two  thousand  dollan  from  the 
same  instiCntion,  and  gave  it  his  hearty  suppnrt,  he  did  not  think  his  charges  weie 
(fUilled  to  moeh  credit  in  an  American  Congma." 

The  ranaikabla  nwderalion  of  this  language  imut  strike  every  reader  j  to  the- 

•  We  nanot  here  rariwar  tram  quoting  the  foLlooing  two  eibtcu  fton  lelten  nceired  in 
ihiacilyao  the  two  (iKceHiTe  dayi  sftn  the  de^  of  poor  Ciltey.  They  ue  both  frrana 
Bourre  entitled  to  the  hi|cheit  Teaeratiim,  ■  fine  old  Tetrran  df  [he  ReTdutnfi,  apwanb  c^ 
(Igbly  yean  of  age,  who  ■erii'd  ihrxighDHi  ths  war  fioin  the  firM  dsy  to  the  lut,  uid  has 
alnee  well  dbcharged  his  dnly  ti  hli  country,  end  enjoyed  the  oirkt  ef  iia  confldencs  and 
gralHode,  la  cnH  life  : 

"  Htm  the  Bivpropriitim  for  Florithi  pasted  ^  the  branehf  ■,  or  wit]  [hey  scml  Mr.  Wise  to 
build  1  palace  for  the  "poor  ladiin"!  lam  nmocb  pleued  with  tho  Hoo.  Mr.  CiUey** 
■pvpch,  upon  Ihii  mbject,  that  it  brin^v  bii  graadbther  more  freshly  to  my  mtad.  1  msteU- 
iaghnn  the  offer  I  had  (otaks  a  regiment  n>  the  OifaTT]  ■Tin3r,tsnd  myaniiier  «  dectiaiog. 
H«  wu  all  alire  to  me  wilb  bii  Ihuiki,  and  teld  Die  thii  nory :  Re  laid  that  me  oT  hie  aon* 
hui  an  oOer  of  a  lieuttlUBlcy  ia  iIbI  nnny,  and  »me  ud  asked  bim  if  be  mnld  lei  hhi 
Ifave  hli  iword.  Hetaid  :  "  No,  my  mi— I  doa't  know  bai  I  ibatl  bars  to  pot  on  myspecta- 
dM  aiMl  lake  my  sword  myself,  to  meet  Ibet  army  yel,  If  they  cantlnae  ia  theb-  IjiaiuiIeO 
laiaar'    OiTa  my  eordbl  rMpecta  to  the  Hcootsbla  Hi.  Cilley." 

"Ibavebeendellghted  with  reading  Mr.  Cilley'i  speech,  do  the  subject  of  the  appropria' 
tton  for  Ibe  Florida  war)  It  UHnbinet  tmlh,  latent  aitd  manly  potriotiim.  Be  hu  done  honor 
uhie  Slate,  and  he  has  my  most  cordial  Ihu  Its.  Re  is  a  grandson  worthy  ofhii  aneeaiar, 
ud  hat  done  bonnrlD  his  name.  Rlegrgndfalher,  Genera!  Jo«ph  Cilley,  wssiColonelmtte 
rarotution— as  brave  a  man  aa  ever  took  die  field,  ind  wilb  u  much  antmatioD  as  any  man  t  ev«r 
■aw~a1waji  reidj  to  meet  the  enemy,  if  required,  at  the  point  of  the  Heel.  InlliebMtl*  tf 
MoomoDih  in  ^7S,  be  was  biconmaiidof  a  body  of  bb  rcganent  moving  toward  araflfrncv' 
eaaray  raarLag  toward  the  tasae  fence — (he  Brftlih  officer  ordered  fait  men  wfaea  iKt 
damned  rebels  mounted  Aat  faAca  la  fire  npoo  them— open  that  ColoDel  CiHfy  iMwaH^ 
'Unraapisyat  dlat,  sir,'  andecaaiag  aear  to  the  fence  be  nrderedihe  man  in  Uw&eal  rtak 
to  bud  iheir  goni  U  the  file  covering  them,  isd  la  uk«  ap  that  feaea  and  lay  it  prostme,  and 
not  break  lime.  It  wu  dona  in  aa  inttanL  llie  BrilMi  seaisg  this  cteaged  Ibefa' front  asd 
leak  a  retroginda  march.  In  civil  life  Ihis  venerable  man  wu  held  ia  high  aflimuiai  by 
aO  die  paaiou  of  cor  couaiiy.  Ha  wai  in  the  eieeuiire  council,  sod  was  always  a  panitt 
ts.the  con.  I  uied  to  have  much  pleasure  in  his  company.  Pl«Bs«  to  present  aj  aotdisl 
riapecli  ud  ihaaki  to  the  honanble  member,  Mr.  CUley." 
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ftieodtof  Mr.  Cilley  it  hat  the  double  iotereit  of  being  in  tliia  respect  •tcikjngly^cha- 
vacWriMicof  the  habiuof  ihiokiBg  and  (pcakiHg  of  the  man.* 

An  Bllwo«i»n,  of  a  very  acrinmnioiu  character  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wise,  aiow 
upon  (liLB^ccaBian,  In  reply  to  Mr.  CilLey,  Me.  Wiie,  among  general  remarks  upon 
the  oppeeition  of  the  fricnfli  of  the  administration  in  bU  iBTHtl^atioa  without  ipe- 
«ific  charges,  he,  remnrkEd,  "  Every  man  careful  of  hi*  lionor,  when  such  chargea  aa 
these  are  made,  will  not  wait  lo  have  lliem  specifically  framed ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  he  would  say  to  the  genllemiui  from  Maine,  that  a  member  of  the  party  to 
which  lliHl  gemlemaa  belongs  ihould  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  the  iii*eiti;ntion  of  a 
charge  like  this,  far  it  was  much  more  likely  to  be  him  that  was  meanl  by  the  author 
«f  the  charge  than  himself  (Mr.  Wise.)  I,  sir,  (said  Mr.  W.)  have  no  iafiuence  with 
lh«  Execulire  or  any  of  its  branches,  lo  sell  Ibr  a  price, "  tic. 

Afterwards,  in  the  coarse  of  the  debate,  the  following  altercation  Mok  place,  as  we 
find  it  reported  in  the  Itnlelligeacer : 

— ^Bat  aow,  beunae  he  (Mr.  C.}  bad  tlHd  up  lo  defend  the  cbuuler  of  the  Hooss 
^(■iail  tbst  Hiasymoui  impulalioa,  be  wu  U>  hear  the  bueu  chirgei  iuiinuiisd  afsinst 
IwmKir— 

Mi^  Wisi  here  uknd  if  the  geollamnn  fmis  Miine  meiaX  U  uj  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  had 
nude  bus  chvgci  in  rrtlition  Is  hlmiein 

Mr.  CiLUT  would  eipliia.  F 
■aid  Ihal  Jie  preiumplias  vu  r* 
this  charge  alluded. 

Mr.  WiEE  had  made  do  peno 

Mr.  GjLLET  rtpenled  Id  subaunce  whnL  he  had  before  said. 

Mr.  WiBS.     Then  the  genllemai  frtHn  Mainedeiigni  dellbenlely  lomsull  mel 

Kr.  CiLLET — cenaialy  did  not:  he  had  aot  made  any  charge  agaiiutthe  genlleman  from 
Tirjpnii.     He  kneii  hisrighlsand  lh«e  of  hii  cMmrtituenb  on  ihst  floor. 

Mr.  Wis! — aadeniaoil;  lod  did  not  undsruand  ihe  gevileoieB  ftmnHaiae  u  diiclainiag 
She  charge  Ihst  he  hnd  nude  hue  charges  agsinal  that  geademin, 

*Am  Mr.  Cilley  hsi  been  iasidioraly  represented  u  baring  ipaken  dinpantgingly  sT  the 
frem,^  on  this  o^caiiian,  nod  e'en  aa  esprit  de  etrpt  inioked  igninit  him  do  Ifaii  ircsunt, 
■ppsrenlly  for  the  purpose  of  mtligaling  the  public  indigiiuian  at  hie  "murder  moat  fool 
and  most  BBnimiral,"  we  subjoin  the  following  eilract  from  histpeeeh: 

'*  This  chaive  was  very  vague,  Slbd  made  upoa  Ihe  aulhorily  of  an  aaoaf  mous  vr^ler  ia  Iht 
daily  prinls.  The  charge,  to  entlde  hself  lo  the  notice  of  Ihe  Hsase,  should  be  under  oadi, 
Se  knew  aolhing  of  die  edttar  of  (he  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  who  Touches  for  the 
»othorlly  upon  whlih  Ibe  charge  i>  mndo.  Il  might  be  Ihe  sune  editor  who  once  accused  • 
«rtam  insllnitiaii  sf  buying  up  mlers  like  caUle  in  The  msrkel,  and  had  allenfirds  receiTSd 
ftcillliea  from  the  same  Inalilcnlon.  The  charge,  each  as  il  apposm  before  the  House,  is  not 
worthy  of  its  notice.  Lelilbedistinclly  made  sgiiail  no  IndiTlduil,  under  the  solemnity  af 
u  oatti,  and  then  there  would  be  ■  proper  time  for  couideriag  andsctlagnpoiiit.  Hehopod 
thb  House  would  not  be  mode  the  arena  for  seuling  aewspapar  nuarraln,  aad  that  the  mesa- 
ters  of  this  House  would  not  catch  ap  STery  idle  rumor,  and  bring  It  upon  that  floor  for  dis- 
ei^nn.  Eiery  President  of  Ihe  United  Slates  bud  succssuTely  been  persHially  alUckedin 
thepapenof  the  day— Wasblngun,  Jsflenoa,  Madison,  and  ihe  Iwo  Adamses  |  bullheconn- 
trj,  Ihe  People,  had  made  up  ils  rennet  as  lo  those  ehu^ei  for  ilnelt  It  ns  girtng  to  tha 
BOack  UN>  much  inpoiunce',  Il  did  not  deserre  it,  ss  it  was  clearly  irrespooaibla.  if  tfas 
press  does  a  perwa  injustice,  the  People  wiU  do  him  Jwlice.  Ha  was  known  to  his  neighbour, 
and,  la  the  end,  if  he  be  abused  by  ihe  prSM  BOJusUy,  eien  the  press  will  be  in  his  (a»0^ 
Ba  BU>aiED  IH  A  rami  Paaaa.  Men,  sien  wroa^y  accused  by  it,  need  not  fear  ils  opera- 
IHO,  while  Ihey  whom  il  lairiy  criticises  may  deri»c  benefil  from  it.  He  «i(l  nothing  agaiast 
lbs  pr»^  n«  would  he  disparage  iL  He  repealed  that  the  aulhorily  upoa  wliich  this  charge 
«-..«.)»(» the  House  was  iuuRicienl  lo  warianl  itsaclloni  and  ha  tboaghl  thai  die 
ring  diis  resolntioo  would  himself  Ihink  so  upon  reflscdon." 
Om  EmlDC  Sw  •<  rrinur  Si,  »d  !)■  NiUmil  luillltuM  at  IWnur  ■> 
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Mr.  CiLLBrnId  ihst  ba  bid  dntinctly  remarked  I^t  Ihc  gcDliemim  froiii  ViT|{iBii  hri 
Mid  he  (Mr.  C.)  wu  mors  obnoilvu  lo  lbs  ehwge  contniiied  in  Ibe  moluliin  borore  ib* 
Hoosr,  Uiu  be  (Mr.  W.)  wu;  aod  be  could  esy  no  (lese  tbwi  lit  Iwd  uid,  feiituB  of  ^ 
loy  aae.f    TUe  geoUeiun  renin  Vitgioa 


ja.1  r«»uvked  ibu 

F  bid  been  mfrmneil  a 

•Ueclose  il  I 

Mr.  WiiB  iT»e  an 

uid,  ;bBL  be  could  D 

who  could  rise  io  bi. 

place  ud  repeat  lo  tiu 

Mr.  ClLLEV-hKl 

wlint.ndcdtoTiDl.1^ 

■aid  Dpent/  ia  bia  se 

tlhalbeknewlh^nau 

Mr.  Wise.     Bui  i 

™iiireplywane.p 

Sonntrunbereipbi 

Oitigiu  Iben  look  place 

ti  Mr.  CiuEV  and  Mr.  Wiw,  Sc. 

The  report  of  iL  is  here  cut  off.  Mr.  Cilley  auatained  hinuelf  with  perfect  finnne* 
and  di^ly  to  tbe  end — lila  manner  being,  eceordin;  to  our  inliinnalian,  in  highly 
ndrnnlagBOua  contrail  vrkh  that  of  his  assailant  The  laller  concluded  by  (be  fb(- 
lowing  rcmarh,  spoken  so  openly  and  loud  as  to  be  beard  at  some  dislaace — a  renuok 
which  Mi.  Cllley  neTeraflecIedlo  notice  or  Co  hrar:  "  BtU.  mAal's  tievM  ef  &aniyi»g 
Kordi  aUi  a  mun  aio  tcon'l  hold  Kivuclf  persam^acsaifulabb  far  kisvioTii? 

So  lerminntCB  (he  second  att.  The  high  moral  aupcriority  of  Cilley  over  bia  aa- 
■nilanl  on  this  oci^aslon,  waa,  as  we  hare  been  assured  by  his  friends  who  witnessed 
il,  reaplendentlymnnifesl — Ibr  which  all  readers  may  make  whatever  altawances  on 
■he  gramid  of  party  sentiment  they  ntay  think  proper.  The  insoteot  manner — aggra- 
Tnlfd,  as  ire  are  irironned,  by  tone,  and  lookt— ia  u'luch  tbe  one  atlempu  to  bully 
the  other,  end  to  make  him  quail  before  the  fear  of  theconaequ^ncesof  bravin;  him; 
the  ferochy  wllh  which  he  seeks  lo  farce  a  duel  from  the  other,  insukii^  tiin>  grossly 
on  grounds  so  frlToious,  and  then  complaining  Ihal  that  other  does  not  take  him  upMt 
the  ground  ao  aignificanlly  offered;  or  else  Ihe  "chivalry"  with  which  he  Httempta  t» 
place  in  such  a  position  alfewEngluMkr.ofremnrkably  mild  and  amiable charaeter, 
upon  whom  it  might  be  piciiuned  that  the  braTttdo  might  be  haxarded  with  impo- 
■ity, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  honorable,  forbearing  and  mild,  but  £nn  and 
courageous,  dignity  with  which  the  attempt  is  met,  and  put  down  by  the  natural  force 
of  that  moral  power  which  every  bmve  man  possssKS— must  be  apparent  la  erery 
raind,  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings. 

The  third,  act  presents  the  negotiations  that  led  lo  that  moumtUl  fourth,  which  we 
sliiiddu  to  approach.  Webb— lo  whoso  name  no  other  deaigna^nn  can  be  added 
which  would  strengthen  Ihe  idea  contained  in  its  awn  notorious  monasyltable — come*. 
to  Washington,  this  time  destined  to  act  a  part  in  a  tragedy  where  he  had  atrrady  so 
often  exhibited  himself  as  the  hero  of  a  farce.  He  comes  to  ask  'salisfaclion'IbraB 
imputation  against  the  honesty  of  his  sudden  conversion  (rom  an  enemy  into  a  stren- 
uous partisan  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1831— an  impi'talion  which  has 
been  thousands  of  times  made,  on  innumeruble  occasions  in  Cojigress,  and  to  which 
the  only  le^limate  exception  In  be  taken  is  on  the  scoitof  goad  laste,  asbeingatthis 
time  too  Irile  end  obsolele  a  Inrism.  Mr.  Cilley  had,  bewevei,  rclemid  lo  il  only 
in  the  direct  path  of  his  argument;  he  had  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  editor, 
and  had  spoken  in  a  quoliSed  and  guarded  manner  of  tbe  tramauian,  thai  "  iX  mo* 

*  These  words  are  sdded  here  from  a  report  id  another  paper.  The  scene  is  lakm  bom 
thB  Nilionid  Intelligeacer,  imperfect  as  it  is,  »  ■  piper  frieixUr  to  Mr.  Wis& 

tTbg  cittniaaunce  of  Mr.  Wise  making  i  marked duIinctioB  of  emphssia  ia  correctiag 
hiinself  from  the  common  form  of  expression,  '^  (he  ^im/Zeman  irom  Matot,"  ti^  '^tho  mem- 
ber tttyca  Maine,"  wblcb  he  did  on  ihii  oecaiion  nignincanlly,  will  alone  inllicB  to  show  th* 
id  to  prove  Ihsl  thsra  is  bb  mlinM 
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-saiJheliadrecciTed,  be"*  For  this  Webb  comm  boldly  lo  demand  "tb««xptaiia- 
tloo  rendered  neccssoiy  by  the  diBracter  of  your  remarks,"  tjmin  a  maa  lobe  presumad, 
£om  hit  mtuinera,  hirlh  place,  and  tlie  entire  nbceute  of  any  "  fire- ealing"  spirit 
«Tinced  in  Ills  uilercution  with  Mr.  Wins  on  [hii  sune  ocuiion,  not  to  be  "  a  fight- 
ing inan. " 

'It  vill  bCTemenibcred  (hat  on  Webb'c  las  visit  to  Wualnnglon,  to  address  a  simi- 
tar demand  (o  Mr.  Qholson,  during  the  Eitra  Session  (when  the  IslUr  genlleman, 
though  he  refused  to  notice  a  demaad-for  explanation  from  lluu  source,  yet  expr«a|ed 
himself,  on  the  fonaer'H  aflectiDg  to  misconstrue  his  motive,  willing  to  waive  his  eon- 
gTCBioBal  privilege)  the  demaod  was  tmi  sent  through  the  ngency  of  a  friend. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  when  there  was  a  moral  certainty  tbut  his  datnond 
vould  not  be  deemed  entitled  tu  notice, — when  it  was  doubdcss  believed  <  (torn  ihr 
'disposition  evinced  by  Mr.  Cilky  in  his  recent  aff.iir  with  Mr.  Wise,  misunderatood 
by  those  who  could  •ot  appreciole  it,)  that  he  would  not  venture  to'  cross  the  line' 
■at  all,  a  second  does  intervene.  Cttnthedaric  inference  be  dtxibted,  especially  incon- 
neclion  with  the  subsequent  hietory,  that  tl  is  for  the  purpose — at  least  with  the  inten- 
tion—of  Ibreing  the  DoblB-heartedCilley  into  a  position  Ihiin  which  bo  other  egress 
■tat  escape  should  be  leA  him  than  one  of  ignominy,  which  would  Ui^  his  present 
standing  in  the  House  utteriy  and  furever,  nnd  destroy  him  in  his  own  district,  whers 
be  stood  in  the  delicate  und  critical  pesition  of  being  dected  on  the  strength  of  per- 
sonal popularity  by  a  majority  even  of  political  opponents,  the  deinociatic  party  being, 
,fts  is  well  known,  by  no  means  in  the  ascendency  in  that  diitricc 

Mr.  Cilley  refuses  to  notice  in  any  way  Webb's  cedl  upon  him  for  an  explanation. 
prom  Mr.  Qraves'  Sist  nata  it  is  appsrenl,  tbai  Mr.  Cilley^  from  his  natural  good 
temper  and  urbanity,  had  iwt  in  terms  disparaged  the  '  choracter"  of  Webb,  limply 
declining  to  notice  his  demand  in  any  way,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  and  bringing  in 
4he  idea  of  his  parliamentary  privilege,  ihoagh  iiot<  as  it  appears  both  fiora  the  de- 
■mand  for  a  miuen  statement  and  from  his  own  reply  )  placing  his  refusal  on  thai 

Fibnary  at,  1S3S. 
In  the  bterview  ohlcb  I  bad  wilh  you  this  morning,  wben  you  dc dined  receiiing  from  me 
the  »«•  aT  Col.  J-  W.  Wibb,  ukiag  whether  you  wett  correctly  reported  in  the  Globe  in 
what  you  «• -there  tepresentEd  la  hareuid  of  bim  in  thn  Iliiuie  npon  the  tMi  iraiMi,  yo« 
will  pkasB  ssy  whedier  you  did  not  remark,  in  n^nlsnce,  that  in  declinlDg  la  receive  the 
m(£,  you  hoped  I  wnuld  not Fcniiderilineny  respect  disrtipeFtful  tome,  wd  Ihitthe  ground 
4n  which  you  rested  your  decRning  to  receive  tlie  dote  wea  diatinctly  thii':  That  yon  could 
Act  consent  In  get  yonrself  into  penooal  difficulties,  whh  condociofm  of  public  jourcals,  fcs 
.what  yon  might  think  proper  to  say  in  debate  upon  this  floor  in  discharge  of  your  duties  as  s 
4tepresentslive  of  the  People^  snd'thst  you  did  not  nst  your  objection,  in  ear  mtervieVj  upda 
any  persons]  abjections  to  Col.  Webb  as  a  gentleman. 

Tery  reapBclTuUy,  your  abedient  nervsnl, 

WiL  J.  Guvu. 

Bon.   JOBAHIAH   CiLLn. 


<ir  any  JniLificUion  for  Mr.  Cilley''a  remark,  in  addition  to  that  of  nntariety,  be 
4aemed  nerenry  by  any,lbe  reader,  of  KhstcTor  party,  need  only  refar  to  Mr.  Cliytea'a 
Sepon  from  the  nujoHiy  of  the  InveiAigaling  Cocajniltge  oo  the  aflaiis  of  the  Bank  of  tbs 
Doited  Slates,  dated  April  HI,  1830,  Z2d  Congreaa,  tat  Seaaka,  KepoR  N«.  W^  B.  C— «t 
f^ea  B,  I^  sad  la 
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(Mion  from  CA.  W«bb,  of  tha  N*w  Turk  Ccnrisr  tul  EnqDiiw,  I  dectmit  to  mvJTe  H^ 
bacwiK  lehoHta  bn'dnira  iota  no  canmrenr  wKh  h[m.  I  neilbsr  BfEmiccI  nur  [Leniad  uj- 
thinH  in  nrgud  ti>  hit  elnnclflr  |  but  wbcn  yarn  reourksd  llwl  tbi>  anrte  «d  my  pul  mighr 
flue  you  ia  u  siplnuDt  ailHtHD,  I  iteted  lo  Tail,  and  DosrepeU,  ihu  1  inWndad  \rs  Ifar 
■efnii  no  dionspvct  lo  ym. 

Verj  reaptctfully,.  ytn  obedient  MrmU, 

Jen*.  CiusT. 

Hon.  W.  J.  aKAVB. 

Thii  Grat  note  of  Mr.  Gmoitialherpenntptiny,  and  eatMXttf  itrf  KukiMpaet- 
tal,  nddraniiig  him  wiiboul  any  iniiiaiory  tide  of  "  Sir:"  imd  cavaUoiy  bringing 
thesab)eeto<'hi*nolcberonMinbytiMexpi«sskn"70uwiII]dease,''&e.  MrCiUey**- 
Kpty,  boweTer,  rtpeata,  notwitlutanding,  ibe  c^mssoni  of  peraoiud  rcapaet  and 
good  feeing  lowerdi  Kfe.  GraTes  which  he  bad  fett>r  volunlaend  in  their  oral  am- 
veraauui,  and  declines  the  ezpicHion  in  larma  of  any  <qiinion  of  Webb,  simply  de- 
clining lo  ncogniza  bis  Hght  la  demand  the  required  exptanation  of  hini.  WbM 
oouJd  be  niare  forbearing,  peaoetbl,  mild,  and  truly  bnTe,  than  this  caazmt.  Tboa- 
aie  two  ground!  on  which  he  may  refuaa  to-nolice  the  demand,  ihcoM  the  efanraetar  of 
Webb,  tlie  aUur  his  own  paiUsnieiitary  priTilege.  WhateTor  might  be  his  priTale- 
apinion  of  Webb,  be  sbHaiiu  from  azpreasing  it,  eridently  from  his  diapoaitioa  to- 
peace,  aod  good  feefing  towards  Mr.  Qraiea.  Upon  his  nntiTe  bo  is  rilnt,  aad  tfaa 
friends  of  all  may  put  their  own  respectiTC  construelioni  upon  it,  the  most  TaTorable 
latitude  which  could  be  agbed  being  left  than  fbr  that  pucpoae.  He  eTen-introdtteas  col- 
laterally a  reference  IfrbupHrilegB,  and  doei  not  heaitale  to  eatress,  and  to  r^wM, 
vttn  when  rather  peremptorily  addressed,  his  personal  reaped  for  Mr.  Oraves. 
Could  he  do  morel  Would  nny  other  thsn  a  man  of  the  liuest  and  thrice-tdnef 
purity  of  nranl  braTSry  have  done  so  maeh  1 

On  this,  the  iiiBiihiag,extrBardiDBry  and  ponty  gratBttoos  demand,  to  ackaowled^ 
Webb  10  be  "  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,"  is  addressed  to  him — wboher  as  ao 
act  of  unmanly  bullying,  GxHn  a  miscoDslruolion  of  this  calm  nnijestic  quiet  of  Ite 
Uon,  or  from  a  deHberate  detenninalion  to  force  him  lolhe  vUina  ralit  of  blood,  wc 
may  not  undertiike  to  pronounce  poailivEly.  Viewed  in  connection  with  presumed 
choracleni,  and  with  the  sequel,  the  natunJ  inference  would  assign,  in  ebarity,  the 
fcrmer  motlTe  to  the  miserable  writer,  and,  in  justice,  the  tatter  to  bis  widieA 
adTisen. 

HoDii  or  REFSEaiKTATIvn, 

Ftbnmry  22,  1838. 
Sia:  YnurmMe  of  yesterday  in  reply  iDnrine  of  that  date  it  insiplicit,  unntiiliciny,  aaC 
iaaullieient  I  aoiong  Mher  thingi  in  this :  that,  in  your  deelmlDg  lo  recelie  Col  Webb'auia- 
■Buniealion,  ll  does  not  dixdaim.  any  eiceplion  lo  him  penoiully  u  < 
therElbra,  to  ioquiie  MheOitr  yni  dcclimd  U>  Ttctitt  hit  comvamitatiim,  a 
^  any  ■pemmoi  ucif'tion  to  /ttm  u  a  gaJitrnvi  or  man  ^  knar  1 

Vary  mpectMly, 

Hon.  J.  CtLLCT. 

Of  Mr.  Cillef 'a  answer,  the  dearest  friend,  in  the  nroment  of  the  biltenal  anguish 
f>r  the  Bveulual  result  of  the  affair,  could  not  wisli  that  a  single  word  bad  been 

Hditbi  or  RaraEsinTATiTiB, 

/Un-uary  38,  tmS. 
Sis:  Tooruileorihiadstebil  jintbeenpbced  inmy  handa.    Irepit  thai  mmaoT  jas- 
teiday  was  not  laliiractory  lo  you,  but  I  CUDDI  admil  ihi  righl  on  your  pan  to  propouDd  lb* 
er,  and  Iheretbre  decline  moj  fwifaer  recpoua 

Very  reipeelAUy, 

ftWA.  CllUT. 
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Tba  cWUae«  and  Ibe  accepbtBra  then  iounediuel;  IbUow— Mr.  Wiae,  alrtaJf 
at  nunify  wiU  CiUes,  and  liaving  airaidy  made  an  almctt  apeniy  avmetd  aUemfi  l» 
force  kxn  to  a  duet,  being  the  challenging  wcond, 

HsTC,  then,  occurtwoqueMions,  the  obligatiaa  on  Ihe  one  part  lo  send,  and  on  tb* 
oUkf  10  accept,  Ihe  ciullenge, 

1.  CoDaidering  the  subject  in  no  other  or  higher  light  than  by  the  principlea  of 
tba  '  Code  or  Honor,'  it  ia  aa  clear  aa  sunlight  at  noondaj,  that  no  mch  obligation, 
in  the  slightest  iegrte,  exiated  on  the  pan  of  the  Tomier.  On  this  point  we  have 
Ibuiid  all  parties  and  all  opinions  agceed.  Had  Mr.  Cittey  emphEuicaUy  declared 
Webb  vile  and  infanlous,  eren  without  disclaiming  at  the  wme  time  any  disre- 
spect to  the  second,  the  Utter  would  eren  then  huTe  had  no  right.  The  only  right 
he  coutd  have  had,  on  duelling  principles,  would  have  been  to  call  his  own  principal 
10  account  Tor  decclTing  bim  oa  to  his  character,  a  right  on  which  many  duel* 
hare  been  fought.  But  if  the  second  Mill  continues  to  regard  his  own  principul  as,  Id 
tiutb,  a  gentleman,  he  then  violates  hia  moat  esaenlial  right  in  taking  his  quarrel  out 
»f  hia  banda,  which  conies  the  implication  that  the  other  daroa  not  or  cannot  managa 
it  himaelC  We  know  of  cases  in  which  the  latter  baa  been  forbidden  to  entertain 
mch  an  idea  under  penalty  of  challiii^  froin  th:  formsr.  Er^ry  gentleman  is  pre- 
sumed competent  to  the  vindication  of  hia  own  honor,  and  has  never  eny  difllcult^ 
in  forcing  his  adversary  to  yield  him  the  laliafaclion  he  desires,  or  to  inflict  an  equi- 
valent punishment,  if  hia  desire  be  real  and  earnest.  Such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Ihe  second  is,  in  point  of  fad,  an  insult  upon  his  own  principal.  No  principal,  wilh 
the  proper  self- respect  of  B  gentleman,  would  permit  his  second  under  any  circumstanct* 
thus  to  substitute  himself  in  bis  stead,  for  the  vicarious  vindicBtlanorhis  honor.  Hia 
remonslrance,  putting  it  on  this  plain  and  strong  ground,  (  and  it  is  admitted  that  tht 
■£ur  was  known  to  him  on  the  preceding  evening, )  would,  from  necessity  and  tha 
nature  of  the  case,  be  imperative  upon  his  second.  No  second,  but  one  animated  by 
the  most  gratuitously  hostile  feelings — whether  of  his  own  or  of  an  eitraneoue  and  su- 
perior influenee — would  dream  of  thus  substituting  himself  But  even  this  plain  view 
of  the  case  assumes  that  a  challenge  bad  been  sent  and  refused,  which  could  aloiw 
establish  new  ralatioos  between  the  pailiea, — iskieX  aas  net  Ike  aue.  A  note  calling 
fbr  explanations  had  alone  passed.  They  were  refused,  but  it  did  not  of  neeeasily  fol- 
low that  a  challenge  would  be  refusal.  What  Cilley  would  have  done  in  that  event 
can  now  never  be  known.  Nor  had  there  been  any  words  of  insult  to  Webb.  The 
reception  of  the  note  demanding  explanation  from  him  was  declined  without  any  reo- 
•onassigned.andaecompanied  with  free  expressions  of  reiqwcland  good  feetingtoMr. 
Qraves.  Filly  reasons  might  be  imagined,  and  no  man  is  under  any  (ligation  U 
give  the  bearer  of  the  nolo  any  reason.  Mr.  Graves  hud  a  right  to  place  it  to  tha 
account  of  privilege,  without  demanding  a  gratuitous  disclaimerof  any  other,  ifheso 
chose,  and  if  he  was  not  determined  to  force  a  Rght,  nobiu  rotens—bal  it  appear* 
absurd  to  dwell  iqwn  an  absurdity  so  self-evident,  as  that  of  this  challenge.  How 
much  stronger  the  case  when  the  antagonist  pursues  the  conciliatory  and  mild  courM 
described  above! — How  damning  Ihe  evidence  of  fell  ferocity  of  purpose,  satisfied  wilh 
ft  preleit  flimqr  even  to  the  point  of  aelf-contradiction,  in  the  counsels  fmat  vhidl 
could  have  proceeded  achoUenge  under  such  eircumstanccs  ! 

3,  The  second  question,  as  to  Mr.  Cilley'a  obligation  to  accept  the  challenge, 
though  unimportant  in  the  seldetnent  of  accounts  between  the  surviving  parties  and 
the  public,  is,  yet,  materia!  for  the  vindication  of  hii  own  memory.  He  was  atttmgly 
apposed  to  duplling,  and  his  previous  conduct  from  the  commencement  of  this  afTair, 
H  also  in  his  former  altercation  with  Mr.  Wise,  signally  manifested  his  reluctance 
to  sulTer  himself  to  be  forced  into  an  affair  of  that  nature.  But  he  understood  and 
was  solemnly  impressed  with  hia  peculiar  position.  Ha  Ml  himself  a  scion  of  i 
Hock  whose  very  name,  where  known,  is  synonymous  with  highnnioded  braTeryi 
Mtd  it  would  have  been  too  bitter  a  sacrifice  of  oil  natural  feeling  to  an  abMract  prii^ 
oi|ile  of  morality,  fbr  him  to  pennil  the  Dame  of  Cilley  to  be  couplod  in  the  inandw 
m  of  those  lew  worthy  ilamuof  eociety  fawn  whom  alow  itvuioJi* 
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a}q>i-ehended — with  that  of  coward.  H«  felt,  moreoTer,  the  honor  and  the  pride 
of  New  EIngland  at  stake,  whose  sons  hove  so  often  been  the  objects  of  en  insolent 
bullying  in  Congress  from  the  quaitera  where  a  different  lone  of  senliinenl  and  moral 
principle  prevails  on  this  subject.  He  could  not  let  the  name  of  his  grandfather  be 
dlsbonomi,  nor  his  native  New  England  be  trampled  upon.  But  even  thes:  were 
not  the  main  grounds  on  which  he  justified  to  his  own  upright  mind  his  acceptance 
<if  this  fatal  challenge.  Mr.  CillBy  was  one  of  the  most  promising  members  of  the 
House.  Eloquent — ready — with  a  mind  richly  stored  with  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  thought  always  at  command — earnest — firm — cahn  in  temper,  whils  loalou* 
and  energetic— and  above  all  possessed  of  a  moral  fijrce  of  influence  which  was  al. 
ready  beginning  to  make  itself  sensibly  fell  in  the  Houae,  and  which  liad  home  bim 
lignnlly  triumphant  throug;h  more  thsin  one  trying  occasion — he  saw  the  duty  so- 
lemnly incumbent  upon  him,  to  his  principles,  his  party,  his  constituency,  and  his 
country,  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  put  down  by  this  insolent  attempt  to  thrust  him 
to  the  wall — made  apparently  on  the  presumption  that  he  was  one  to  be  bullied  with 
impunity.  He  was  conscious  of  tbe  capability  andthedelerminalion  to  nuke  himself 
felt,  in  the  cause  of  his  principles,  in  that  House,  and  in  the  great  contest  now  raging 
before  the  country,  and  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  degraded  and  paralyzed  into 
obscurity  and  impotence,  by  quailing  even  before  [he  imminent  dangerof  death.  Ha  so 
tinderalood  the  whole  affair.  He  believed  it  (o  be  a  conspiracy  to  browbeat  him  into 
Inilgnificance  before  the  House  and  tbe  country.  He  fell  himself  in  a  post  of  honora- 
ble danger;  and  the  following  are  subslanlially  the  views  of  the  matter  which  he  ex- 
pressed irecly  to  his  friends  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  rencounler.  "  I  am  driven 
to  this  meeting  by  a  positive  eompulsion.  I  have  done  all  that  an  honorable  maa 
can  do  to  avert  iL  Why  should  1  acknowledge  ihnt  man  to  be  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  honorl  In  truth  and  conscience  I  could  not  do  so,  and  still  less  can  I  have  it  so 
tuiTeaaonably  extorted  from  me  by  force  and  threat.  I  have  no  ill  will  nor  disrespect 
towards  Mr.  Graves.  He  knows  it,  and  I  have  repeatedly  and  fully  expressed  it. 
I  abhor  the  idea  of  taking  his  life,  and  will  do  nothing  not  forced  npon  me  in  selF' 
defence.  The  pretext  of  the  challenge  is  absurd.  I  understand  the  conspiracy  to 
destroy  me  as  a  public  man.  But  '  New  Enolind  Htrer  not  be  TaAHit^D  ON,'  my 
name  must  not  be  disgraced,  and  I  go  to  this  field  sustained  bj  as  high  a  motive  of 
patriotism  as  ever  led  my  grandfather  or  my  brother  to  battle,  as  an  unhappy  doty 
not  to  be  shrunk  from,  to  my  honor,  my  principles  and  my  eountry." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  the  noble  and  gallant  fellow  carried  with  bim  to 
that  fatal  ground. 

The  arraagementa  for  the  duel  we  pass  over.  Mr.  Cilley,  ai  tbe  challenged  par- 
ty, chose  [he  rifle — a  weapon  of  course  acceptable  to  a  Kentuckian — being  entirely 
nnac^uainled  with  the  pistol,  or  any  other  weapon,  and  possessing  no  remarkoUe 
aldll  at  the  (brmer.  He  had  scarcely  had  one  in  his  hand  for  about  eight  yean  pre- 
Ttously  to  Thursday  evening,  when,  although  not  yrt  challenged,  it  hnd  become  ap- 
parent that  it  was  designed  (o  force  him  to  a  fight  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  fourth 
act  of  the  drama,  the  field  of  blood. 

The  two  BtaiMi  face  to  face,  tbe  slayer  and  his  destined  victim.  Thus  far  the  last 
degree  of  gudt,  in  the  execution  cf  the  deliberate  purpose  of  malignity,  has  not  been 
incurred.  Charily  may  yet  atlcmpt  a  palliation  of  the  crime  thus  far  Incurred,  in  a 
merciful  coostiuetion  of  motive.  The  chalknger  is  there  on  n  mistaken  view  of  the 
poiiU  of  honor, — it  surely  is  but  o  form,— an  inlerch.inje  of  a  shot,  which  his  human 
beaft  wilt  not  let  him  aim  at  the  life  of  him  who  has,  so  nobly  and  so  generously, 
{one  so  far  in  eipreasions  of  personal  respect  and  eood  feeling, — it  cannot  be  true,  at 
reported  by  a  devoted  friend  of  his  own  and  of  Webb,*  Ihat  he  has  come  to  this 

•  The  "Spjin  Wnshinglon,"  to  Qen.  Green,  of  Wsshington,  on  the  afleroaon  ofSalm^ 
!  the  paniei  had  yet  returned  from  the  lieM,  when  ill  wag  siupeiue  sod  soiie^ 
the  City  «  In  the  (iRie  nf  the  combat,  to  which  it  ni  geaenlly  kuon  dsrinf 
tf  the  mimiag  that  Ihsj  had  goas  not. 
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gTDund  vith  ihi  4^«rniincd  naolution,  m  exproKd  in  bi*  ovm  room  before  lUftinf , 

ibU  it  shall  not  bs  left  vithout  the  apilling  of  blood  '. — or  perhaps  it  is  Mill  belisved 
that  bii  courage  wi^  fail,  and  the  submiuion  draaanded  before,  degrading  as  U 
would  be,  will  jet  be  extorted  from  the  present  Tear  of  death, — but  in  neither  cbh  does 
there  exist  on  the  challenging  side,  any  malipiant  spirit,  immitigable  in  it«  thirst  for 
blood,  which  will  persist  in  the  fell  purpose  to  a  fatal  result,  in  spile  of  eTery  effort, 
within  the  limits  of  honor  and  manliness,  to  appesge  it — such  a  spirit  does  not,  can- 
not, eiist  on  that  ground  !  Alaa  lor  human  nature,  it  ii  there — in  relentless,  remoise- 
Isss  ferocity  I  All  reslraints  prore  powerless,  and  that  dork  demon  of  revengeliil  and 
implacable  hate  nilea  the  hour  surrendered  to  it  by  the  will  of  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence! Two  shots  are  interchanged,  and  after  eocb  a  parley  ensues.  With  great 
profession  of  desire  to  terminate  it,  Mr.  Wise  thioughoiit  insists  that  Mr.  Cilley  shall 
acknowledge  Webb  to  be  «  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor.  This  is  the  lubatance 
of  the  demand  &om  which  nothing  can  induce  the  stem,  bitter  Gerccnesa  of  his  reM> 
Intion  to  awerre.  He  ilmU  give  a  reason  for  declining  to  receive  Webb's  communi- 
cation, excbaite  of  the  idea  of  his  being  unworthy  of  notice — or  blood  siiail  Sow  I 
It  ia  not  enough  that  he  has  said  nothing  to  the  disparagemenl  of  Webb,  that  he  haa 
remained  end  remains  silent  as  to  his  motive,  leaving  free  Utllude  for  (he  conslTUC- 
tioDs  friends  may  respectively  prefer, — it  is  not  enough,  that  he  Is  free  in  expressions 
of  the  highest  respect  and  beat  feelings  towards  Graves, — it  is  not  enough,  that  two 
•kota  have  been  interchanged  on  this  flimsy  punctilio  of  hoDor,  in  the  language  of 
oDe  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  field  in  his  remonstrance,  "  based  upon  an  abslractioa 
■nd  assumed  upon  an  impticalion," — It  is  not  enough,  that  all  opinions  on  the 
ground,  the  second,  the  surgeon,  and  consulting  friends  of  the  challenged  party,  the 
•urgeon  and  one  at  least  of  the  friends  of  the  challenging  side  (Mr.  Crilicnden),  are 
imanimoua  in  opinion  that  all  has  been  done  that  the  most  fastidious  honor  couh] 
require,  and  that  there  exists  no  right  to  demand  more,  emphatic  protests  being  urged 
•gainst  the  further  continuance  of  the  affair, — it  is  not  enough,  that  he  is  invoked  and 
appealed  to  by  the  friends  of  Cilley  to  withdraw  bis  principal  from  the  ground,  now 
thai  two  shots  have  been  interchanged,  with  the  earnest  dedaralion  that  they  will 
in  that  case  every  where  bear  witness  to  (heir  honor,  bravery,  and  magnanimity, — 
it  is  not  enough,  lAu/  kt  has  put  a  diitincl  prapeiitum,  in  terms,  at  if  a  dtciiive  idti- 
metuvi,  JTom  an  exx^l'y  to  put  an  tai  ta  tlu  combat,  thai  acknoatedgjiunt  sAiUl  te 
made  lial  m  disreiptet  mat  meant  to  Mr.  Grava,  omecTLT  or  indjrectly,  md  tia$ 
it  teas,  in  linns,  antatred  iPPiHuiTtTELT— nothing,  nothing  will  suffice,  but  a  de- 
grading and  humble  acknowledgment,  contrary  lo  the  conscience  and  trull)  of  the 
party,  and  to  the  notorious  opinion  of  at  least  a  large  majority  of  society,  and 
entirely  extraneous  to  the  relation  between  the  parties  oo  the  Seld — an  ackitowledg- 
menl  which  nothing  but  a  trembling  cowardice  widely  unlike  the  brave  bearing  of 
poor  Cilley  could  yield  under  such  circumatancea — an  acknowledgment  which  bs 
knew,  and  could  not  possibly  but  have  known,  could  not  and  would  not  be  coitceded— 
no,  nothing  will  suffice  but  (his  abject  and  impossible  submission, — rtrbUmdl 

The  spirit  of  malignant  evil  that  ruled  the  ascendant  of  that  dark  hour,  triumphed, 
and  the  kind-heoited,  thegeneroui,  the  peaceftil,  the  manly,  the  noble,  the  true,  the 
brave,  lay  weltering  in  his  own  life-blood. 

Thus  wnscut  short  the  career  of  Cilley,  'done  to  death  by  felou  blow,'  in  the  Srst 
flush  of  a  promise  of  usefulness  and  glory,  to  which  the  eyes  of  men  were  just  turn- 
ing wllb  a  hope,  a  respect  and  admiration,  claimed  by  but  few  young  men  at  the 
outset  of  public  life.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  infant  children,  end  a  circla 
of  warm  friends  co-extensive  .with  the  acquaintance  of  hia  life,  by  whom  he  will  long 
be  mourned,  with  a  depth  and  poignancy  of  grief  which  beat  attest  the  nobility  and 
lovelineas  of  his  character. 

Of  (he  surviving  principal  in  this  affair,  wo  fortiear  to  speak.  He  appears  in  it 
but  as  a  criminal  of  an  inferior  order  of  intellect  and  malignity.  Such  are  the  insti«- 
ments  with  which  the  demons  of  mischief,  which  are  permitted  (d  room  abroad  amoDC 
men  for  purpoaeaof  omnipotent  wisdom  which  we  cannot  fathom,  often  petptfraM 
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Aiir  neat  drrodful  imuIu.    Bad  and  veslc,  iliough  not  (htmpdvH  drnuwac,  Ihcif 

lusdle  lightly  and  nuhlf  maueis  of  lib  and  death — maiiered  Bedbsvildend  ubja 
■pdt— wilh  but  a  oonfused  cnHcipiuneaa  oT  (1m  tearful  patii  on  whiDh  ll>ey  are  »»- 
ipft  Ihaj  know  not,  and  core  but  little,  vtlitber  and  why — B« 
Fodi  nnh  in  irfasre  logeli  feu  to  tmd. 
If  ba  w«lrU  force  poor  Cilley'  to  (he  field — ir  a  better  nature  did  not  aiseit  ita  di>- 
minion  over  hU  bBut  when  he  stood  there  before  him,  in  all  his  manly  beniing,  aa 
conciliatory  as  brate,  with  words  of  kindncas  on  hia  lipa  even  to  (he  foe  who  had 
goaded  him 'so  ruthlessly  into  this  poailion,  and  even  when  (hat  foe,  who  should  hate 
nubed  (o  hii  arms  or  fallen  at  his  knees,  had  twice  aimed  al  his  lite— if  he  vjanU 
place  himself  a  mechanical  automaton  in  (he  handa  of  another,  in  the  false  idea  (hati 
while  hs  [Bated  on  the  auperiarforceofcharacler  which  swayed  his  own  fe^er  natiue, 
be  laid  upon  hia  head,  (no,  all  the  respiinBibili(y  of  the  consequences — if  heiTMiUfa 
on  Erinf,  instead  of  declaring  himself  satisfied — and  if  he  viotUi,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, point  his  weapon  to  a  deadly  aim — may  Ood  forgive  him,  fbr  moM 

But  lor  theirue  principal  in  this  dreadM  drama — who  performed  the  part  described 
alnve — who  had  himself  a  personal  animosity  against  the  man  lowarda  whom  he 
accepted  ibe  relation  of  challenging  second,  a  relation  at  Tariauce  with  all  (be  ptin- 
<9plea  of  the  code  of  honor — who  hod,  on  a  recent  occaaion,  manifested  hi»  biUo 
ftding  by  an  attempt  themoat  gratuitous  to  (hrust  a  quaircl  upon  him— who  al  the 
very  moment  when,  on  duelling  principles,  he  ought  himself  to  have  been  Handing 
in  Iheplaceof  GrBTea,>  yet  forced  the  affair  on,  implacable  and  remorseless,  deaf  to 
all  ntmonstronccs,  (o  its  bloody  termination — of  (hat  wrelcfaed  man,  the  cold-hearted 
method  of  whose  evil  psssioni  will  not  permit  charay  to  ascribe  to  his  conduct  Ifae 
excuse  of  madness,  what  sliall  be  said  1  Ths  fleehof  men  may  creep  with  disgust, 
and  the  blood  may  curdle  with  horror,  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the  wilfitl  and 
deliberate  assassin  who  leys  low  the  noble  object  of  his  hatred  and  revenge  by  a 
daatardly  blow  through  another  hand,  but  language  has  no  power  to  embody  the  ex- 
pres^on  of  the  emotions  exdted  bi  every  upright  mind  by  tbecontem|dation  of  such 
hsanless,  deadly  mcanncfls  of  malignity.  He  maybe  beyond  the  reach  of  other  hu- 
man punbhment  than  that  social  excommunication  of  opinion  alone  commenmrate 
with  hia  crime, — but  that  doom  tie  cannot  escape  by  any  attempt  to  deceiTe  and  im- 
pose upon  Public  Opinion  and  Public  Justice;  and  the  dearest  friend  of  the  murdered 
■aarlyr — martyr  to  his  honor  and  his  public  dury,  and  the  intense  personal  and 
political  hatred  of  a  remorseleis  foe — could  desire  to  inflict  no  other  Tengtanoe, 
than  to  let  him  go  alHXiad  among  men,  bearing  with  him  every  when,  into  every 
■cene  and  every  society,  the  hetl  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  consciousness  ibat, 
whether  concealed  or  expressed,  be  is  looked  upon  by  all  whom  circumstaneea  may, 
perhaps,  compel  lo  mingle  with  him  in  Bomekindofinteicoune,  wilhollthe  emotiom 
with  which  human  nature  instinctively  ahuddcn  and  shrinks  from  the  contemplation 
of  auch  darkly  crimsoned  iqfamyof  human  guiH. 

Of  the  other  parties  (o  this  fearful  scene  we  abstain  from  speaking.  All  arc  exhi- 
bited by  the  additional  atatement  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cilley,  prepared  fbr  pnblio- 
tion,  but  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tioD  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  aa  having  strongly  urged  the  cessation  of  the 
affair,  all  possible  right  or  reason  fbr  its  continuance  being  al  an  end,  before  its  fiital 
result,  with  but  one  single  exception,  in  the  peraoa  of  Ibe  Bon.  Mr.  Menifee,  of 

•  Mr.  Wise  had  iiuisud,  in  his  nliereaiion  with  Cilley,  quoted  sbove,  thai  the  IsOer  meaai 
deliberalely  to iniullbim;  viewed  in  conn eclida  with  his  clMingrcouirk  on  Ihuocessioo,!!  is  qi- 
|ierent  tfaal,  when  Cilley  now  mnnifcated  that  be  would  figtil,  the  fanser  ought  lo  b*vi  reqairad 
Ibesettlaineal  at  hit  own  pending  qoairel,  eilhsr  by  chiUeaging  him,  or  apologuiug  honon- 
Uy  to  him  ibrhis  miscauLruetion.  A«  ■  prcfessed  doellisl,  stauling  in  hia  sclusl  reUtioila 
-Mr.  Cilley,  lo  ODdertake  Ihe  relUioo  of  HOOBd  in  anolber  Dwa'a  ijusmil  adniiB  <i£  no  pallio- 
^gB, — iihal,  than,  «)|aU  be  said  of  hi*  msda  of  awiiiing  il>  runetians  I 
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Ccntuclcr.  Aa  tor  the  tecorid  of  Clllej,  we  will  not  add  a  IVeah  pan^  lo  the  M- 
ingi  with  which  he  muM  now  nmember  the  legitimate  oppartunitiei  lost,  at  which  h» 
■night  have  inaiated  upon  the  termination  of  the  affair,  by  walking  hia  principal  off 
Iba  ground — even  if  on  no  other  ocoulon,  at  least  when  the  oppoaite  aecond  hatf 
Btade  a  dialinet  propoaition  which  was  diltinclly  acceded  to.  For  pennilting  hin- 
■etr  to  be  thua  trifled  with,  aa  ftil  being  caused  (o  put  bia  name  to  a  atalemeltt 
Tarying  >o  widely,  in  the  geneial  Tiewi  of  the  condncl  ol  the  afloir  expreased  at 
it*  close,  from  ihe  testimony  of  the  other  friends  of  Cilley  on  the  ground,  toA 
ftiHU  hia  own  sentiments  previously  to  entering  Dpon  the  long  privata  con(breiK«a 
with  iba  adverse  second  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  that  alalemenl— we 
lenre  him  to  setlle  hia  aicounl  with  Public  Opinion,  aa  he  beat  mny,  o»  ihe  score  of 
that  self-posseaaion  and  cleameBa  of  thought  and  firmnesi  of  piirpoH,  which  codbH- 
Ute  the  firat  requiaitea  for  the  delicate  position  which  lie  occupird.* 

We  hare  thoa  apread  before  ibe  public  the  (bur  acta  at  thia  tragedy  of  Crime  and 
blood.  A  fifth  yet  reniaina  lo  be  peribrmed,  which  ia  to  be,  the  eiecution  of  tb* 
doom  of  the  guiky.  And  this  is  already  commencing.  Mighty  and  swelling,  evah 
as  it  were  mountain-high,  the  WATra  of  Public  Opinion  are  ahvady  rtdling  in  upolt 
the  dsToted  heada  which  are  aoon  to  be  orenvhelmed  with  auch  a  mass  and  weight 
of  public  opprobrium  and  diagust,  neither  to  be  aggravated  by  party  hostility,  nOT 
lightened  by  party  support,  as  not  even  the  most  remoraeleaa  rechlesgncB  of  avi) 
pasaioDB  can  bear  up  againai.  fai  the  accomplishment  of  this  drendftil  doom — llM 
•ponlaneouB  testimony  by  which  alt  the  better  part  of  human  nature  bears  witness  to  lU 
beavens  agalnat  the  crime  of  kdrdeh— temaina  yet  to  be  aeen  the  completion  of  Uw 
fifth  act  of  thia  awfiil  drama. 

In  noticing  the  details  of  this  dreadful  occurrence  so  fhr,  We  have  had  oecaiian  M 
•ay  but  little  of  the  wretched  cnature  whose  name  has  been  connected,  hke  a  thrcsU 
of  deatioy,  with  it  throughout;  because,  in  this  spectacle  of  mighty  passions  and 
tremendous  results,  thepaltrinessof  a  vanity  success fhlly  notorious  on  so  many  meatt 
occasions,  was  utterly  lost  sight  of  by  every  party,  and  though  dragged  Into  the  Vary 
Boon  of  the  trnnoaclion,  doea  not  maintain  itseir  there  by  any  intrinaie  weight  or 
Decvaaary  connection,  but  solely  appears  as  the  base  instrament,  with  which  mrm 
daring  criminals — despising  oa  ihey  used  it — effected  their  unholy  purpose.  But  iHt 
Inil  spirit — compounded  of  the  monster  and  the  reptile,  and  strutting  at  the  eofls- 
mencement  of  the  scene  like  farceattiredinihe  robes  of  tia^y, — ia,  it  would  aeembf 
the  same  neceaslty,  thmn  also  in  at  the  closr,  and  passes  betbre  our  vision,  in  gtiike 
and  gesture  yet  more  unnatural  and  unseemly.  Still  lapping  in  imagination  rlsmimiti 
draught  of  blood,  the  ghoulc  surfeits  its  monstrous  appetite  at  tbetomb,  and  dances  jfe 
shadowy  carnival  round  iheawful  preai<nreof  (he  unreal  siing  dead.  And  such  antlto 
impressions  which  the  leltcrbroughibeforethepubliclhrmigh  (he  agency  of  Mr.  King, 
and  breathing  into  a  moment's  notoriety  the  posthummis  intentions  of  Mr.  Webb,  and 
bis  masked  aaBOciales,  cannot  but  crea(c.  Between  the  firat  cotliaion  and  conAontdf 
the  bigher  q>irits  nf  the  scene,  the  intentidni  and  the  pretensions  of  the  invoker  fUl  M 
onceiolo  the  falhomlessdeptbof  their  owninsignificance.  But  after  all  i80ver,and  men 
an  left  appalled  and  sickened  by  solemn  deeds  and  aod  thoughts,  they  are  again 
rseolletled  by  himself,  and,  for  the  last  time,  thrust  before  the  public  by  the  agency  of 
■Mend.  The  letter,  first  published  in  the  New  York  American,  with  the  special  in- 
tnduetion  of  its  editor,  in  "juatire  to  Mr.  Webb,"  may  be  looked  for  in  tbejoumala 
oTlhe  day.  It  has  noconneclion  with  the  atory — it  shall  have  no  place  here. 
Truly,  indeed,  the  timea  Tere  too  darit  uid  wretched  for  sucb  a  bloody  jest ;   and 

•  Wa  dasin  U  incumbent  00  OS,  in  jUB(ice  to  Mr.  Jcoei,  the  lecond  of  Mr.  Cilley,  In  Sttt 
that  (bii  paragraph  esprflsses  only  our  ovn  opiniosi ;  and  that  (he  (Hen^  of  th«  daeeaMO^ 
ggwially,  ^>P<sr  to  eoniider  thsl  bi>  enadnet  on  Ihe  field  was  nneaecptiomM* ;  k  balt% 
taifMwUf^  un  the  prineiplesofihednelllnglsw— ho*B»er  strong  (he  amWy  HHruiiuasal^ 
which  he  aiprnasd,  sad  proved  by  hli  edneentnni--io  vlihdnw  hk  ]lcttel|«ll  fttta  «W 
fmai,  so  long  la  d»  adverse  purty  etnidnnod  fo'remrtr  Out  CtUUBBga. 
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Inly,  indeed,  vru  it  but  >  clumir  inrention,  to  rasMre  the  but  lUnding  of  James 
Walion  Webb  (o  ihc  pcnition  he  would  be  ihoughi  la  occupy  in  (he  rroni  ranks  of 
hMlDr,  by  exploding  on  the  dull  ear  of  the  public  such  a  fimi  mine  of  retroactiva 
Btiocity,  as  mij^lit  myuily  and  conceal  the  moiemeni  in  the  blinding  and  Uunning 
magnilude  of  its  enonnities.  But  the  contrivance  fails  of  every  effect  but  to  diiguit 
(lie  mind  with  the  odour  of  iU  noisome  monstroiilies.  Else  why  Tor  nearly  ivo  liill 
days,  from  Thursday  lo  Saturday,  is  the  honor  that  required  details  of  such  muider- 
ous  ferocity  fbrilsexposlfacto  vindication,  allowed  (uhang  trembling  in  suspense  and 
abeyan.x1  Else  why,  afler  the  challeage  and  acceptence  had  passed  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Webb,  did  he  not  go  dirfctly  to  the  "ohivalric  friend"  whose  vicarious  coui^ 
age  must,  of  necessity,  place  bim  in  a  position  so  ruinous  and  degrading,  and  pre- 
vent him,  by  the  im[)eratLve  force  it  was  his  duly  lo  use,  from  ^ing  over  his  pioa- 
trate  repuislion  to  that  Geld  of  honor  which  he  nu  not  deemed  worthy  to  approach  1 
Else  why  was  he  made  lo  believe,  aa  be  tells  his  friend,  and  through  him  the  world, 
ilist  the  duel  is  to  be  postponed  for  several  days  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  usage — 
and  deters  till  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  so  brief  an  interval  before  the  appointment,  the 
commencement  of  the  brutal  plot,or  which  no  words  can  express  the  full  wickedness. 
Profound  extremity  of  character,  that  prefers  the  alternative  of  Boating  on  the  buoy- 
ant infamy  of  such  confessions,  lo  the  necessity  of  sinking  into  that  annibilalion  of 
ccntempt,  which,  whaipver  may  bo  the  doom  of  others,  must  limain  at  least  his 
portion  of  punishment)  His  imagination  may  therefore  run  riot,  as  it  violates  at 
random  the  apartment  of  ihe  dead,  and  pistols  and  shattered  arms  may  be  boasted 
of  with  impunity,— «vcn  the  uUima  ratio  of  tlie  genileman,  the  sscred  field  of  honor, 
may  be  inradrd,  and  the  gallant  and  the  manly,  with  his  noble  hesd  low  in  the 
grave,  be  shot  down  again,  in  (his  horrid  bulletin ofun acted  enonnity — for  any  goad 
to  his  character  which  it  will  accomplish — and  which,  with  all  its  eager  prodigality 
ot  crime,  we  now  dismiss,  in  the  full  candor  of  sincere  contempt,  with  Ihe  single  >•■ 
mark,  that  were  he  lo  have  Uu  fallen  at  all  events,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  that 
the  high-hearted  Cilley  fell  when,  where,  and  as  he  did. 

Weabstain&om  giving  a  biographies]  sketch  of  Cilley  fijr  which  we  poaseas  some 
interesting  materials,  in  Ihe  intention  of  making  him  ihe  subjecJ  of  an  early  number  of 
mirPolilicalPortrailGallery,  with  a  portrait  recently  taken.  Onelraitof  hischaraetd 
wo  eannot  forbear  to  quote,  before  concluding,  from  a  brief  sketch  of  him  by  one  who 
liad  been  a  bosom  friend  and  constant  familiar  companion  through  an  acquaintance 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years:  "  He  was  the  kindliest  and  gentlest  of  human  beings, 
with  a  eonauuu  and  happy  Bow  of  animal  spirits,  and  tlie  innocence  of  a  child, 
while  nl  the  some  time  as  independent,  courageous  and  firm  in  his  pniposea,  oa  he 
was  clear  in  his  judgments  and  upright  in  his  every  thought,  t  have  been  with  bim 
■I  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  in  all  shades  of  mood,  but  though  earnest  in  his 
t^inions,  zealous  in  every  pursuit,  and  of  sensitive  and  excitable  temperament,  I  can 
conscientiously  say,  that  I  never  in  my  life  have  seen  him  angry,  nor  a  single  shade 
of  bad  feeling  of  any  kind  ever  cross  the  sunny  brightness  and  purity  of  his  mind." 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  kept  out  of  view  the  principles  of  any  other  coda 
of  low  or  morals  than  thai  habitually,  though  with  a  miserable  fallBey,  desi^alad  •■ 
the  "  code  of  honor."  The  peculiar  atrocity  of  the  mnrder  which  it  has  been  oor  mo« 
painful  duty  to  narrate  and  comment  upon,  is  derived  frinn  Ihe  lact  that  it  wa*  not 
leas  an  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  all  honoroble  laws  of  dudling,  than  upon  that 
higher  code  of  religious  end  moral  law,  which  kraka  with  horror  upon  the  practice 
nnder  all  and  any  circumstances.  We  conchide  by  subjoining  the  following  opioioa 
opon  the  subject  by  an  amhorily  whose  name  muM  carry  with  it  o  far  higher  weight 
than  would  attach  to  any  expression  of  our  own  opinions.  It  is  admirably  enmpr*- 
heosive,  plain  and  nervous,  and  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  our 
MMiBtry — well  approved  such  in  the  history  of  western  border  warfare, —  then  Chief 
Jaslic«  of  the  Suprame  Court  of  Tennesaee,  now  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Canrt 
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of  Ibc  United  Stalet—Jodge  Citron.  A  member  of  the  b«i  had  been  itricken  from 
tbe  roll  of  Auomejn  of  tfae  Circuit  Court  of  Maury  eonnty,  fbr  tbe  offence  of  bo- 
tepling  B  chaUengF,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  opponent;  Ihim  which  judg- 
ment be  appealnl  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  following  is  on  extract  from  the  opiit- 
ion  in  which  the  nclion  of  the  Court  below  wai  BDMainect ;  the  striking  applicability 
ofmHny  of  its  pauogri  to  the  facta  of  the  present  case,  will  not  fail  to  Imprew  every 
nader,  with  the  force  of  almost  prophetic  coincidence:— 

"Itiatrue,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  species,  that  many  men  of  strong  minds 
hBTB  equally  strong  pasaions,  which  nreill-conlrolled,  and  subject  such  men  to  grosser 
erron  llinn  others  with  fewer  mental  sdvontB^B;  these  are  the  men  of  worth  that 
Ight  duels,  harin^  no  guide  but  blind  and  reckless  pisaion  when  aroused,  regard- 
less of  thfir  own  lives  orthose  of  others;  hence  their  conduct  furnishes  the  worst 
possible  evidence  upon  which  tonvund  a  rule  for  thegovemment  of  society.  This 
dassof  duellists  are  not  leas  wicked  than  Others  we  will  name,  but  their  standing 
lenders  it  more  diSlcull  to  punish  Ihem. 

Anotherselof  men  fight  duels,  (or  more  generally  maJte  n  show  towards  jl,J  to 
eralify  their  vanity,  by  drawmg  upon  them^rea  a  little  temporary  notice,  which 
Uieir  personal  worth  or  good  conduct  cannot  procure.     These  ore  always  worthless 


mba,  equally  drsiiiute  of  bravery,  virtue,  or  sense,  whose  feeble  nerves  would 
_.  ..  xliered  and  prostmled  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  in  the  field  of  baHle,  who  are 
ridiculous  in  every  situation  where  courage  or  conduct  is  required.    This  class  of 


doelliate  do  little  harm  other  than  to  disturb  the  communiiy ;   they  quarrel  to  maks 

Kce ;  or  if  oScioua  inlermeddlera  force  them  into  a  light,  are  loo  much   alarmed  to 
or  perhaps  see  (heir  anlagonisL     The  affair  is  laughed  at  as  a  force,   and  the 
portiea  lumm  over  to  the  constable. 

Many  of  this  description  challenge,  because  they  know  the  party  challenged  will 
Dot  fi^ht;  having  B  due  regard  for  religion,  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  his  family. 
The  infamy  or  wonhlessness  of  the  challenger  generally  is  such  as  to  disgrace  any 
diKent  man  to  notice  him.  These  pretenders  to  bravery  and  genilemanship,  are 
ftWays  absolute  cowards;  for  no  man  wilt  challenge  another,  knowing  he  either  will 
not,  or  dare  not  fight,  unless  he  be  cowardly.  The  officers  of  our  anny  al  present 
dare  not  fightj  therefore  it  is  a  disgrace  for  one  officer  to  challenge  another.  Th« 
■wst  distinguished  man  in  the  service  lately  refused  to  accept  or  reply  to  a  challenge, 
from  an  o^er  of  equal  rank,  because  he  feared  hisQod,  and  the  lawsof  his  country: 
be  has  met  his  due  reward,  by  having  accorded  to  him  the  unlimiied  approbation  or 


Lei  it  be  once  understood  that  the  Bar  of  Tennessee  (iari  not  light,  and  it  will  be 
deemedcowardly  tochallenf^amemberof  it;  and  this  court  solemnly  warns  evwy 
lawyer,  that  if  he  violates  the  laws  made  to  suppress  duelling,  we  will  strike  him 
from  the  rolls  of  the  court,  upon  the  fed  being  made  known  to  us.  The  truth  is,  such 
men  are  too  often  insolent  and  Impudent  bullies,  who  tyrannize  over  and  imposeupon 
■L  orderly  men  about  them;  wholilerally  dragoon  society,  by  fear  of  personal  vii>- 
lence,  into  silence  and  seeming  scquiescence,  with  respect  la  their  conduct.    That 

nch  a  counsellor  is  a  disgrace,  and  serious  incumbrance ■  —^ —  "-  " 

permitted  to  practice,  all  will  admit;  those  who  engage  ir 
and  wewilltreat,  asof  this  description. 

Another  class  ace^  challenges  and  even  challenge  and  fight,  for  the  very  reaaoD 
thai  they  wanllrue  courage;  they  have  not  moral  aiul  independent  Irmneas  enough 
to  disregard  the  giddy  assertions  of  that  idle  part  of  the  comwaoity  who  sav  a  man 
iaacoward  because  he  refuses  to  light;  not  that  sndi  people  have  either  EieHef  or 
disbeliefof  what  they  say;  they  are  too  light-minded  to  fbrm  any  settled  eooclusion, 
and  repeat  idly  as  the  parrot,  what  some  revengeful  neighbor  has  before  said,  who 
gratifies  his  malice  by  mixing  pall  in  the  cup  of  onoiher.  The  pride,  weak  nerve^ 
and  nutbid  sanaitnKly  of  such  a  man,  forces  him  to  the  pistol's  mouthof  a  mlhlesa 
■nd  unprincipled  antagonist,  as  feeble,  trembling,  and  unresisting  aa  the  lamb  lotlM 
•hambles,  and  with  almost  on  equal  certainly  of  destruction,  because  he  still  mora 
fears  (he  delraaion  of  the  malicious  and  the  gossip  of  the  giddy.  The  same  princi- 
|ri«  of  human  action  often  induces  the  delicate  and  sensitive  female,  with  fear  and 
lrsnd>ling,  toasaent  to  see  bersctf  made  a  widow,  and  her  helpless  iabnts  orphans, 
by  the  butchery  of  her  husband  in  a  duel.  Any  man  who  lakes  the  lifs  of  snotber 
■nder  snch  circumstances,  (forced  upon  him  by  wicked  design,)  can  be  truly  sud 
to  "have  a  heart  regardless  of  all  social  order,  and  fktally  bent  upon  mischief;"  and 
he  should  suffer  death  for  the  crime,  because  he  bos  bullied  his  antagonist  into  rsaisl- 
— ^ce,  and  then  muidered  him. 


Nervous  and  timid  rnen  of  the  fbregoing  description,  if  they  come  off  uni 
Wablain  thurobieclai  society  will  not  bdicTS  tben  bravs.    Thsi«i«  an  ii 
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oarBocan  ibaimodiBeTny  nit  upon  [hiasubjca;  it  tetls  ni  whether  a  man  is.  or  b 
not,  fearlMa :  upon  nil,  bvm  Iha  iMtering  inmnl  to  th«  wvnge  buUy,  ibe  iBini  im- 
pMMoa  fc)e«(  itself.  Thcfearlen  mui  walka  through  life  witboiil  asBaull,  aad 
withoutRpuMchonhisbnTiTT,  baca  those  worthy  his  nwice,  ultiioagh  bemay  coo- 
tinnsUy  lum  leAised  to  fight  duels.  No  man  e>er  perauaded  the  world  he  was  taar- 
Itss,  unlesa  the  Taot  was  so.  Should  it  be  a  reproach,  Ihat  a  weak  and  nerioua  man 
hw  not  the  courage  or  a  lionl     It  is  b  reflection  upoo  Qod  and  nature  to  require  it. 

It  is  said  wngle  combat  is  oftm  tbs  only  ndreaa  that  can  be  had  fir  a  penonal  in- 
jury ;  we  apprehend  those  who  hazard  the  assertion  not  very  deeply  read  in  the  nio- 
ral  code,  and  much  better  actjuainled  with  their  own  piusions  than  tne  human  heart; 
they  tell  ui  wicked  Tcngeance  and  murderous  crime,  is  rtdrta  7  Thia  is  ni:K.  the 
pr«ept  our  Saviour  taught,  our  rdigion  inculcatea,  and  our  laws  enjoin;  malice, 
Tcngeance,  and  crime,  have  no  place  but  in  the  catalogue  of  iniquify.  Jf  on<'  n- 
■pectable  man  says  a  harah  and  injurious  thing  of  another,  it  is  ahrioit  uniformly  in 
some  moment  of  high  eiciumenl,  in  the  bar  or  elsewhere; — the  miiU  of  instant  and 
Mlgry  poision,  of  which  the  otTendLng  party  in  a  few  hours,  when  he  becomes  cool, 
is  heaitily  ashamed ;  most  willingly  would  he  make  rsporation  had  he  on  opportuni- 
tyj  but  hecannot  and  will  not  be  bullied  into  it,  by  threula  of  puniahmenL  Lii  tlu 
odanded  party  wall  until  the  excitement  has  passed  off,  and  he  will  generally  find  half 
tlie  sin  raiting  upon  bimseiC:  were  the  writer  to  judge  fh>m  his  own  experience,  (his 
would  be  a  small  allowance.  He  shtnild  then  go  to  the  offender,  in  a  firm,  aerioDl, 
and  jutt  tamper,  (usd  inquire  of  him  the  reason  fbr  the  injury;  he  will  then  bear  hi* 
own  fault  Gh  half  the  excuse,  the  angry  and  excited  passions  of  his  neighbor  lor  lbs 
other  halfj  here  the  matter  will  end,  almost  ai  aaaundly  as  that  Qod  is  juat.  I  adt 
ATery  gray-faeaded  man  in  American  soeiety,  did  this  course  ever  fait  you,  with  r'. 
man  worthy  of  your  notice  1 

But  this  isquira  more  moral  courage,  and  fearless  firmness,  than  most  men  >■  le 
masiera  of;  they  prop  iheir  dnubtliit  courage  and  trembling  nerves^  by  applying  to 
atuna  supposed  friend,  who  often  turns  out  lo  be  one  of  those  malicious  whisppret  -i, 
sind  agitators  at  duela.  whose  revengeful  heart  ^lies  in  seeing  his  species  murdt  ^ 
each  other  in  cold  blood;  generally  in  addition  haTineatmie  secret  revenge  to  grali^-> 
aptinal  the  oAVndcr,  for  which  reason  be  is  but  too  onen  applied  to.  lure  the  cun- 
MDg  machinations  of  malice  have  fair  room  for  action ;  a  duel  is  of  conrse  advisal 
aa  iTk  only  redress  honor  con  allow  of;  every  means  is  used  lo  bring  it  on ;  every 
sinister  trick  and  arEumenl  is  employed  lo  keep  (he  principal  firm  to  the  deaperata 
p«rpeae  who  surrenders  his  judgment  and  his  life  into  the  hands  of  wickedness  lo  be 
destroyed.  Such  agitalora  hare  cold  end  cruel  hearts,  dead  to  every  moral  seiiu  or 
f«ltBg«f  humanity  ;  ^nerally  afraid  to  encounter  dangerthemselvts  in  the  fifldof 
baltk,  or  even  in  a  ridiculoua  duel,  wherein  certainly  ten  cowards  engage  to  one 
bntve  man.  Wbo  ever  heard  of  a  brave  and  fearless  man  exciting  and  urging  on 
aaolher  to  a  duel,  lo  the  deeiniction  of  himself,  his  poor  unoffending  wife,  an]  hefa>- 
lasi  iiiranla  without  using  all  means  possible  to  adjust  it?  No  one.  Ii  Islhewon- 
iog  of  cruslty,  insidious  cunning,  and  malice,  under  the  seemly  garb  of  friendshif^ 
tluldoca  thia.  Nolsuchastbeae,  hut  men  of  great  moral  worth,  fearleasiiess  and  inde- 
pendence, should  be  applied  to  liir  advice  and  aid,  who  will  generally  aellie  the  mal- 
ice with  a  lew  words  of  advice  to  the  parties — perhaps  lau^  el  the  trifle  that  act 
the  passions  in  commotion ;  have  some  silly  mistake  explained,  and  end  the  matia. 
The  brBTe  man  is  always  generous,  feeling,  and  juat,  and  others  submit  to  hia  judg- 

:h  are  duelliii . 

iMn  wbo  engage  in      .  , 

naity,  crime  deservea  no  name  sind  morality  no  place  in  the  human   heart— they  do 

not  exist  if  this  be  not  a  crime. 

To  resUmin  the  blind  and  criminal  paaaions  llmt  drive  to  ruin  the  fearless  and 
vahinUeman;  to  restrain  the  wicked  vanity  of  the  noisy  eoicomh;  and  to  protect 
flan  hia  mistuided  fears  of  giddy  and  idle  ridicule,  the  physically  weak  and  nervous 
■an,  hare  mankind  general^,  and  Tennessee  in  particular,  legislated  lo  puniA 
duelling. 

Taking  the  petition  fbr  true,  and  how  does  the  case  of  the  defendant  stand  1  Bj 
the  laws  of  Qod,  the  laws  of  England  from  the  days  of  the  Edwarda,  by  the  laws 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  every  civilized  tend,  he  is  declared  lo  have  been 

Silly  of  wickad  and  malicious  murder,  and  afelon  fled  from  justice.  Is  it  pouiUa 
It  any  well  balancrtl  mind  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  roan  whom  the  law 
tlMaeondemna,  la  a  fit  person  to  be  on  aider  and  adviser  in  the  aanctnaries  of  juslios ! 
We  are  told  ihis  is  only  a  kind  of  A^niH-nile  homicide  1  The  law  knows  il  as  a 
Aieksdand  willUl  murder,  and  i(  ia  our  duly  to  treat  it  as  such— we  an  placed  hae 
tmly  and  barUady  D  exeotiie  the  laws  of  the  land — not  visioiuuj  codes  of  ha—- 
ftUMd  to  ■Dfanrra  lbs  puipoasa  of  deMiuctioa."— VsrgEr'i  Bip.  TA.  1. 833. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  Tim  DEMOCRATIC  REYIEW. 

The  pnbHcation  of  Uie  preseitt  number  of  the  United  States  Magm- 
.xine  and  Democratic  Rerieiri  which  completCB  that  grand  climac- 
teric of  a  jovag  periodical,  ila  first  volume,  affords  an  occaaioa 
proper  for  ns  to  addreas  a  few  words  to  both  friends  and  foes.  Thia 
{woj'ect  has  been  commenced  under  difficulties,  commercial  and  poli- 
Ucel,  of  soch  extent  and  magnitude  s>  made  its  best  friends  appre- 
hensive, with  reason,  of  its  success,  and  renders  it  a  matter  of 
anxiety  with  many  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  know  our  expe- 
rience as  to  the  probable  result. 

To  such  we  hare  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  satisfactory 
Assurance,  that  the  progress  of  the  work  so  far,  has  been  steady  and 
.enconra^ng.  Notwithstanding  the  aggravated  disadvantages  of  the 
times,  pecuniary  and  political,  and  the  distrust  with  which  new 
andertakings  are  invariably  regarded ; — and  despite  the  very  im- 
perfect organization,  which  the  publishers  have,  as  yet,  been  able 
to  give  to  the  business  arrangements  essential  to  such  a  work,  the 
list  of  subscribers  has  received  an  accession, — for  the  most  part  en- 
tirely voluntary, — of  above  three  thousand  names  since  the  first 
number  was  issued,  and  is  daily  increasing.  Several  large  editions 
of  the  early  numbers  have  been  reprinted,  and  there  has  been, 
wherever  it  is  known,such  a  feeling  awakened  in  favor  of  the  work, 
«a  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  of  its 
fully  subserving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 

When  the  prospectus  of  the  Democratic  Review  was  first  an- 
nounced, the  novelty,  boldness,  and  great  extent  of  the  project, 
alarmed  many  of  its  sincerest  well  wishers  with  fears  that  in  our 
hopes  to  accomplish  so  much  we  should  risk  the  attainment  of  that 
which  was  reasonably  within  our  reach.  The  object,  however, 
which  we  sought  for  in  establishing  this  work,  we  felt  could  not  be 
attained  so  well  by  any  other  course  than  that  which  we  have  taken. 
The  great  Democratic  cause,  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  and 
strengthened  with  the  strength  of  our  government,  and  of  which 
the  vital  principle  is  movement,  perpetually  adapting  itself,  by  its  free 
and  fearless  &ith  in  (he  knowledge  ,and  capncity  of  the  people  for 
self  government,  to  the  political  wants  which  the  progress  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  create  in  an  intelligent  people, 
has  never  yet  been  represented  in  onr  literature,  which  the  tasle  of 
the  times  and  the  necessities  of  readers,  has  rendered  essentially, 
ftnd  almost  exclusively,  periodical.  Our  first  and  main  hope  has 
heen  to  supply  this  want,  to  furnish  a  medium  among  our  periodicals 
«ble  to  explain,  and  fearless  to  defend,  the  principles  of  our  ened. 
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In  conjiinctibn  with  thii  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  not  lees  ouralm,  bk- 
render  the  iniscellaneoui  literature  necessary  to  the  plan,  such  »• 
erery  man  of  correct  taste  may  deem  worthy  of  such  a  work- 
in  oar  execution,  in  part,  of  this  d^gn,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  by  many  of  our  politicaV  foes,  we  have  been  very  foirlj  and 
even  handsomely  treated.  On  the  great  principle,  that  errors  of 
opinion  should  be  cotnbatted  by  reason  alone,  and  thst  all  discassion- 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  truth,  not  a  few  have  been  sufficiently 
libera]  as  to  tfish  iis  complete  success  in  establishing  such  m  work,  and 
have  had  the  magnanimity  to  discriminate  between  oar  doctrines  and 
our  literature,  and  to  praise  the  one  with  the  same  candour  that  they 
opposed  the  other.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  quarters  where 
better  nught  hcve  been  expected,  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  ns' 
in  advance ;  and,  sparing  the  milder  epithets  of  "  Loco-Poco"  and 
Jack  Cade,  have  auserted  we  hare  protnulgated  doctrinea,  alreadyt 
fit  only  for  execration,  and  tending  directly  to  the  deeds  of  Manl,- 
RobeBpierre,  and  Danton.  Such  critics  can  see  no  merit  in  tb«' 
poetry  of  Bryant,  or  the  prose  of  Hawthorne ;  and  the  principlee  ad- 
Tocated  in  this  work,  fortunately,  are  so  accustomed  to  miarepn- 
sentation  and  abuse,  that  our  friends  are  not  likely  to  be  frightened,, 
by  their  agency,  from  maintaining  ihem. 

It  ii  amusing  that  in  ihis  general  denunciation,  even  the  mechuri- 
cal  matters,  of  type,  paper,  engraving,  &c.,  which  it  was  made  an  «•-■ 
pecial  object  to  render  unimpeachable,  by  comparison  with  our  con- 
peers,  have  more  than  once  been  assailed  with  equal  severity,  and 
some  who  might  have  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  denounce  our  doc- 
trines, have  been  unmeasured  in  their  condemnation  of  the  printerSr 
engravers,  binders,  and  paper- makers,  who  aided  and  abetted  them. 
Fortunately,  in'  one  case^  as  in  the  other,  those  disposed  to  inquire 
can  judge  forthemselves  ;  and  we  are  not  unwilling,  by  thus  placing' 
such  acctiaations  in  juxtapoeilion  with  the  accused,  to  afford  all  the 
birest  opportunity  of  judging.  For  our  own  parts,  even  were  (his 
species  of  opposition  to  sudceed  in  annihilating  the  work,  in  the  words- 
of  Burke,  we  will  call  to  mind  such  accuaations,  and  be  comforted. 
From  friends  we  have  generally  receiveda  dsgree  of  favor  fac 
beyond  any  deserts  which  our  work,  as  yet,  has  been  able  to  exhibit, 
and  though  some  portions  of  the  Democratic  presa,  while  they  have 
praised  us,  generally,  with  a  kindness  far  too  partial,  do  not  seem  fully 
alive  to  the  great  purposes  the  success  of  aiich  a  work  mnst  effect, 
we  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  in  every  quarter  where  coflperatioik: 
was  valuable,  it' has  been  freely  tendered,  and"  zealously  afforded. 

At  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  career  we  hope  to  have  occa— 
sion  to  speak,  with  eongratulaUoni  of  effects  produced.  It  re- 
mains only  for  us,  at  present,  to  say,  that  prospects  of  good  are  a» 
wide  as  the  field  in  which  we  have  to  labour,  and  are  only  to  b«- 
marred  by  the  inefficiency  or  incompetency  of  the  workmen. 
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